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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Phtlologtcal Society, 


LENT TERM, 1892. 
FIRST MEETING". 


Art the Annual General Meeting held on Jan, 28, 1892, at 
4.45 p.m., at Dr Sandys’ house, the President, Dr Sanpys, in 
the Chair, the audited accounts for 1891 were submitted and 
passed, 


The following were elected officers for the year 1892: 


President: Prof. Jess, Litt.D., M.P. 

New Vice-Presidents: Prof. Sxeat, Litt.D., Dr Sanpys, Public 
Orator. 

Members of Council: Prof. Mayor (re-elected), Mr Hicks 
(re-elected), Dr Jackson, Mr Peskett, Mr Conway, Mr GIzs. 

Treasurer: Mr Apam (re-elected), 

Secretaries: Dr PostGate (re-elected), Mr Giuu (re-elected). 


Votes of thanks were passed to the retiring President; and 
to the members of the Society (Dr Sanpys, Dr Jackson and 
Mr Peskertr) who had provided rooms for the meetings of the 
Society during the past year. 


Prof. CowELL and Mr Nixon were elected auditors for the 
ensuing year. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, Feb. 2, 1892. 
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A paper on the Flinders Petrie Pupyri was communicated by 
Mr Wyse. 


The following readings were suggested : 


x1. 2. EvxXéovs tod EiBara. 10. Urodcuaiw ro yeyernpevy €& 
€mov Kal Xpuoorohews. 

xu. 3. ws Lv. 7. tHv ovvoxiay. 11. AiBioowv. 18. ore 
keiov F. 19. repiBodraiov. 22. irodnpatwv yuvatkeiwv. 23. avdpetov 
KA épiwv pahakov F.. xpvoia. 24. épioov apyov. 

XII. (1) 3. tov Evpupédovros. 12. vrogKvirds, ov. (2) i. 
mpaoowy avrés. 6. -rov "EXevoivws. 7. ods aputepdv. 8. ovrw 
ernypevov. 

xiv. 15. 60a av zpooxrncwpar, 17. tov pov ex. 

xv. 4. BovBaorw KAnpovyos. 16. pov éxew. 17. Ta de Aourd 
karaAymdveo. 18. YEYErNPEVOY | Gre Hv evvors. 20. murrdTaToL Roav 
kat éorwoay eAevOepor kaa Kat Medawwis, cai pybevi eéorw epar- 
reoGar adtav taveAcvOepia eAevbépur. 

xvill. (2) 9. otAd) ex apirtepas odppvos. 12. vrapyxovrd por 
wavTa. 

xx. (1) 1. pow 5. vrooxvmds. 8. Maxedov trav. 

XXIV. (2) 6. Aeovvatov “Aoreévios THs exuyovijs. (3) 1. “Hpa- 
kAeidns ei Tod Siadoyio por. 2. 9 TYAN) ToUTOU UO TOD dioLKyTOD. 

xxv. (2) 2. dao THs TETPAKALELKOOTH)S mupov. 3. emioKepdpevos. 

xxvill. (1) 3. ovyypadyyv (under Sixcn). (2) 10. ro BL. ib. 


kal “Apurréov. 





SECOND MEETING". 


Ar a General Meeting held on Feb. 25, 1892 at 4.45 p.m., 
in Mr Nixon’s rooms, Mr Nixon, in the absence of the President, 
in the Chair, 

The Duke of Devonsuire, Chancellor of the University, and 

E. C. Marcnant, Esq., M.A., Peterhouse, 


were elected members. 


Dr Jackson read two notes on Parmenides. 

Parmenides 50 Stein. ov yap pyorte todro day7 elvar pn eovta. 
Stein’s rendering “nec enim unquam hoc vincatur (cogatur) esse 
ea quae non sint ” would seem to be impossible, Read ov yap 
payrore TOTO Sap i elvat i) éovra : if e. ov yap payor € TOUTO 
pnda,pa. ty, clvat pa} éovra, ‘never, anywise, shall this be, that what 
is not, is.’ Compare Alcaeus kai x’ ovdév éx devds yévouro, where 
ovdey éx devos = ovdey e& ovdevos. Htym. Mag. 639, 31. For 
ovdapé, see Empedocles 93, 99, 148. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 8, 1892. 
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51, 52 Stein. 


xp?) TO Aeyew Te voeiv 7 cov éypevar Eore yap elvat, 
pydev 8 ovK or ta o eyo ppalerbar avwya. 


As at _ Present placed, before zpwrys yap o ad’ 6000 tavTns 
diLyovos cipyw, these lines disturb the argument. Should they 
not stand, after fvvov dé poi éorw Srmobev appa, TOOL yap 
madw eosuak av@is, at the end of the zpooiwov, as an emphatic 
statement of Parmenides’ fundamental dogma? The evidence of 
Simplicius is not conclusive. 


Mr DarsisHire read a paper on the words for ‘ Wolf’ and 
‘ Fox’ in Indo-European’. 

The cognate words in the several languages may be arranged 
thus : 


Indo-European 
mee) __ {lopaga Sanskrit 
loup-eko-)  laAowés Armenian 
lop-éko- = adwzné Greek 
lup-é- = lupus Latin 
vrka Sanskrit 
MW a&: _ )vilka Lithuanian 
ar4 ~ )AvKcos Greek 
vulpes Latin 
ul-id- = gail Armenian 


with the result that the ultimate analysis is into two verbal 
roots—one leup seen in Skt. rup, lup, “zerreissen,” the other 
uel in vello vulnus &e. 

Greek Avxos is to be traced to ylqé- on two suppositions, Ist 
that initial y was lost in the position uru- ulu-; 2nd that in 
pre-Greek times the labialised velar q vocalised its labial affection. 
For the latter rule compare Brugmann Grundriss 1. §§ 426—429 
and add 

Tpicow : atpaxtos (Miill. Hdbch. 11° p. 235). 
apicow : makha 
kkXos i.e. k*klos root gel. 
kukvos i.e. k"knos root gen. 
KvAXos P= 
hk : {" Ais root qel. 
&e. 


xvdué root gel stands for xiAvé by dissimilation (cf. ruwvrds) 
and the suffix as in dprvé, aprvé &ce. (Grds, u. p. 384 f.) and 
is the reduced form of -qo- (/.c. p. 238). 


1 Published in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
vol, 11. part iv. pp. 187 sqq. 
1—2 
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oxvdaxes beside Hesych. owddaxes: xives. (Qy. read oma- 
Aaxes #) 

oxvpyos Skt. cam ‘to suck’, 

KvAa: ta. broxatw tov Brehapwv Ko\dpata Hesych. Perhaps 
k*la i.e. q + -lo- (q being the reduced form of oq) and so = oculus. 

kvw and xvap, cf. Skt. cas “to split”, yvia = g*sia from a root 
gas in Baoralw and Latin veru Le. gas-u. 

yupves = g*m-no- from the root gem of Baive &e. 





THIRD MEETING’. 


At a Meeting held on March 10, 1892, at 4.45 p.m., in Mr 
Nixon’s rooms, Professor SKEAT, Vice-President, in the chair, 


A. C. Pearson, Esq., M.A., of Christ’s College, was elected a 


member. 


Prof. SkEAT read a paper of emendations on the Romaunt of 
the Rose*, of which the following is an abstract. 


_ The authorities for the Romaunt of the Rose are Thynne’s 

edition (1532), the Glasgow MS., and the French original. The 
latter, in particular, renders nearly all the emendations certain. 
_ Emendations are suggested in a large number of passages. Three 
or four of’ them occur in Bell’s edition. The rest are due to 
Dr Max Kaluza, of Kénigsberg, and to Prof. Skeat, working in 
conjunction; but mainly to the former. Some of the more im- 
portant emendations are these. 

275. Insert wo after such. 379. Insert er (ere) before men. 
567. Insert im honde after hadde. 1007. For And read As was. 
1018. For wintred read windred; see 1020. (Windre is F. 
guigner, to paint up.) 1089 (and elsewhere). For durste read 
thurte (needed). 1188. For sarlynysh read sarsineshe, ‘like sav- 
snet.’ 1201. For gownfaucoun read gonfanoun. 1282. For And 
she read Youthe (F. Jonesce). 1334. Read—‘ He bad him bende 
it.. sone i sette on ende.’ 1369. Read grain de paradis, i.e. 
cardamoms. 1453. Read 7'o shete, at good mes, i.e. when in a 
good position for shooting; mes (Lat. missum) is an old Norman 


hunting-term. 1591. Read estres. 1608. Read loving. 2285. . 


Read Fard. 2293. Read laugheth (F. rit). 2650. Read weder, 
ie. weather. 3337. Read chevisaunce. (Chatterton used cheri- 
saunye, Kersey’s error for cherisawnce, thinking it a real word!) 
3694—9. Alter Though to Thought; read rewing; alter come to to 
me; and werieth to werreyeth (wars upon). 4322. Read wende 
ha bought it. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 15, 1892. 
* Published in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
vol. m1. pp. 229 sqq. 
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Mr Nrxon read a note on Tac. Annal. xii 31 eunctaque castris 
Antonam et Sabrinam fluwios cohibere parat, and on the various 
emendations proposed. He pointed out that, for such an object 
as this (ewncta cohibere), a single camp near the Severn (so Drae- 
ger, Nipperdey &c.) was quite inadequate; that the preparations 
for a camp near the Severn could hardly have aroused “ first and 
foremost, the Iceni” (of Norfolk and Suffolk) (quod primi Iceni 
abnuere); and that even two camps at two distant rivers, as 
suggested by others, would hardly satisfy the case. There was 
wanted rather a series of military stations: and the account given 
in Agricola xiv 8 of Ostorius’ successor, Didius Gallus, that he 
tried to gain credit by “pushing a very few forts still farther” 
supports the idea that Ostorius had had in view, and commenced, 
some scheme of a series of forts extending to the Severn, starting 
from the country near the Iceni. In that case ‘‘ castris”” must be 
taken in a plural sense: and ad might plausibly be inserted before 
Antonam in the sense of “up to” (as in Ann. xi 10, 7 medias 
nationes subegit ad flumen Sinden). The further change, as in 
most modern editions, to Aufonam would be less open to objection 
than the proposed 7'risantonam: and “the Avon” might well have 
been meant as marking with the Severn the limit of the line 
stretching from the east to the west. Another proposed reading 
cis Trisantonam (instead of castris) would leave this clause a very 
bald meaning, when taken in connexion with the specific remedy 
of disarmament mentioned just before. 


Mr Rosinson read a paper on a Ms.’ of the xvth cent. con- 
taining (1) a Greek Glossary, (2) Christian Iambics interrupted 
by glosses, (3) Hexameters by Gregory Nazianzen also interrupted 
by glosses (cf. Migne, P. G. xxxvii. p. 669), (4) Tracts relating 
to the Council of Florence, &c. The Glossary is copied from a 
MS., a gathering of the leaves of which had been displaced. It is 
immediately followed by roughly alphabetical lists of glosses. 
Most of the glosses, whether in the main glossary or in the 
subsequent lists, may be found embodied with variations which 
seem of a later type in the much larger and more elaborate 
Lexicon of Zonaras. Thus we seem to have here one of the 
sources of Zonaras. The Glossary may be of value (1) as a 
means of emending the text of Zonaras, (2) as containing glosses 
which he has not embodied (thus tpitodaj’ tpujpepa gives us a 
word apparently not recognised hitherto). 

Starting from the gloss rypwpact’ tudrAdpact, Mr Robinson 
discussed the use of aypdés and its derivatives as connoting 
‘blindness.’ Acts of SS. Nereus and Achilles, c. 21 aypos dv... 
dveBdeper : Clementin. Hom. xix. 21 and Ap. Constt. v. 7. 17 
6 & yeveris mpos (quoted by Resch, Agrapha): Lucian de domo 
28, 29 "HXwos...farae tHv aypwow of Orion who is tvddAds: Just. 


1 Now in the University Library, Cambridge. 
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Mart. Apol, i. 22 ywdXovs kai wapaduticods Kal éx yeverns Tovnpovs 
(read with the older Edd. zypots and cf. Dial. c. Tryph. 69, where 
the context shews that zypovs means ‘blind, and S. John ix. 1 
turds ék yeverns: possibly Justin and the author of the Clemen- 
tines are retranslating from a Latin Bible). In the Ancient 
Homily (2 Clem. Rom.) in ec. 1 we read aypoi ovres 7H dcavoia, 
and in the next sentence aveBdXéJapev. Surely here too zypos 
means ‘blind,’ not ‘maimed.’ In N.T. azypéw and zwpdw are 
confused in the mss. (the forms in zwp- have the best authority), 
but the meaning of ‘blindness’ is generally the most suitable: 
e.g. 2 Cor. iii. 14 érwpi6n ta vonpata aitdv, where ‘blinded’ 
suits the context better than ‘hardened,’ and is somewhat sup- 
ported by the phrase in the next chapter éridAwoev tad vonpara 
aQuTwv. 

Words are sometimes found in the early literature of a lan- 
guage, then lost sight of, only to reappear in its later literature : 
meanwhile they have lived on in the talk of the people. So 
anpos, which is found in Homer (JJ. ii. 599 wnpov Oéoav of the 
minstrel Thamyris whom the Muses punished). Aristarchus says 
that zpos does not mean ‘blind’ here, because Demodocus was 
blind and could sing very well. This shews that A. knew that 
anpos might mean ‘blind’: indeed Euripides (quoted by Dr Leaf 
in loc.) so took it. 





EASTER TERM, 1892. 
FIRST MEETING’. 


At the General Meeting held at 4.45 on Thursday, May 5, 
1892, in Dr Sandys’ house, Dr Sanpys in the Chair: 


The following new members were elected: 


The Rev. F. H. Cuasz, B.D., Christ’s College. 
F. C. Burxirt, Esq., M.A., Trinity College. 


Mr Housman read a paper on Virgil Aen. 1 393—400*. Arti- 
fice apart, vv. 395 sq. depict the swans as alighting on the ground, 
vv. 397 sq. as soaring in the sky. Peerlkamp would amend the 
discrepancy by changing polum to lacum in v. 398: it is easier 
to alter ¢erras in v. 395 and to write ‘nunc séellas ordine longo | 

? Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 17, 1892. 


? Published in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
vol. ur. part v. pp. 239 sqq. 
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aut capere aut captas iam despectare nidentur’, for in Virgil’s 
mss 7 is much confused with 7 and s with c; and this moreover 
will remove the perplexity which has been caused by the phrase 
‘terras captas despectare’ itself. For the hyperbole compare 11 
423 ‘Charybdis...sidera uerberat unda’, 567 ‘ter spumam elisam 
et rorantia uidimus astra’, 619 ‘ipse arduus altaque pulsat | si- 
dera’, Ovid met. 1v 789 ‘quae iactatis tetigisset sidera pennis’, 
Tennyson, 7'he Princess, book tv ‘ The leader wild-swan in among 
the stars’. 


Dr PosteaTE read a note on Lachmann’s dictum on Luer. 1 
159, showing that he neglected 7'rist. 4, 8, 38 and 5, 8, 2 in 
denying the scansion nihil to Ovid in emending Met. 10, 520. 
An enumeration of the passages where nihil and nil occur adds 
a fresh argument for the spuriousness of Heroides 15—-20 (19 
instances) whereas Heroides 1—14 show only 5 instances. 


Mr WRrartiIsLaw communicated a paper on 1 Cor. ix. 24—-27, 
of which the following is an abstract : 


The author endeavoured to show that ddyAws is ‘wrongly trans- 
lated ‘wncertainly’. ‘The word occurs thrice in Thucydides, and 
so far as he was aware, nowhere else, except in St Paul. In 
Thucydides 1. 92 addyAws means ‘secretly’, in vil. 50, ws adnd0o- 
tara, ‘as secretly’ or ‘with as little publicity as possible’. In v1. 
58 adyAws means ‘obscurely’, ‘unindicatively’, ‘without betray- 
ing knowledge of the assassination of Hipparchus’. These senses 
suit 1 Cor. ix. 26 admirably; ‘I therefore run like those running 
in a stadium, as not running without publicity’. The contests in 
the public games were in the full glare of publicity. It is non- 
sense to talk of ‘vague’ running in a public and enclosed race- 
course. The idea of publicity also connects Heb. xii. 1 with 
1 Cor. ix. 24—27. The ‘cloud’ of invisible witnesses there men- 
tioned as surrounding us may have been taken from the visible 
‘corona’ of the Isthmian games. The idea of publicity is involved 
in both év cradiw and adywvifopevos, as well as BpaBeiov. 

It is much more rational to i!lustrate ws ovx dépa dépwv in ver. 


26 by Virg. Ain. v. 376, 377, 


‘ostenditque umeros latos alternaque iactat 
bracchia protendens, et werberat ictibus auras’, 


where Dares is represented as aépa dépwy against an imaginary 
opponent in order to deter a real one from coming forwards, 
than by Virg. Ain. v. 446—448, where Entellus, missing his 
lissom adversary, measures his length on the ground. No honest 
competitor misses his opponent, if he can help it. 

In ver. 27, trwmuw, ‘to bung up the eye’, is evidently a 
term of the Greek P. R. Souda-yurya, lit. ‘I slave-lead’, must be 
the like and must be sought for in the vocabulary of the English 
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P. R. Only one English expression suits it, viz. ‘to get the 
adversary’s head into chancery’. Probably Paul was present at 
the Isthmian games, when at Corinth, and saw a boxing match 
concluded by the victor ‘bunging up’ his opponent’s eyes and 
then ‘getting his head into chancery’. 





SECOND MEETING’. 


At a General Meeting held in Dr Sandys’ house on Thursday, 
May 19, 1892, Dr Sanpys in the Chair, 


Dr Jackson read notes on CLEM. ALEX. strom. 1 1, of which 
the following is an abstract. 

1i3=317 P. 78y 8 xatadaiverar xrX. The obscurity is in 
the words 7 8 é« cvvacxyncews avgew. Read jv det éx cvvarxnoews 
avéew, and place a comma after this parenthetical clause. [Mr 
Rosinson compared 11 vi 26 ék cuvacxyoews nvénKoor TovTO, SC. TO 
divacGax. | 

1 v 30=333 P. 7 codia roivey xrA. Remove the colon after 
TH Koopixn matdeia, and write airy for airy. The interpretations 
of *ABpadp and Atyurros are parenthetical. 

I vi 35=336 P. « 8 9 dyvo «rd. For évribqgor rH didac- 
xakia, read évri@now 7 didacxadia, Comp. 1i 4 = 318 P., corrected 
by Bywater. 

I viii 42=341 P. 70 piv yap efedoGar xrA. The foundation 
of these sentences is republic 111 412 E; but Clement has made 
additions of his own. Read o pév yy [for 8): so Cobet] mucrevoas 
éxov 70n Tapavadioxerar: KNérretar 5é oO petateabels <> éxAabo- 
pevos, Sti Tov pey 6 xpovos Tav St 6 Adyos eEapovpevos AavOaver, 
Budlerai re rodAaxis odvvn te Kal adynddv gidroverxia te ad Kal 
Ovpos peralro|Sogdca: [with Cobet], cai éxi waar yontevovra oi 
Aro bp ndovas KndnOevres 7 id HdBwv Seicavres: waa SE axovoror 
[for éxovoror] tporai, kai rovTwv ovdev av rote éxurtipny éxBador 
[for érurrjpn éxdaBor|. 

1 iv 15=436 P. of 8 amoro, ws éouxev xrrX. See Plato 
sophist 246 a—c. Restore from Plato 6 zapéxec tpooBodyv (for 
drep Exec 7.): insert after dpufopevor, ot S¢: remove the comma 
before Biafopevor. 

11v 22=440 P. xara ye to dtxawraroy 70s tavty av Kadovs 
elvar. For av xaXovs, restore from laws 859 p mayKaXous. 

il vii 34=447 P. ei pev ra peragd xrrX. After evépyear and 
xaxa Substitute colons for full stops, that the protasis, begun with 
the section, may not be separated from its apodosis rds ovbv ért od 
ayabés «rh. 

i xv 68=465 P. Read perhaps rév 8 év Epyw dia tadv dprak- 


Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 31, 1892, 
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TiKOV Kal capkoBdpwv opvéwv, <tav 8 év ve dia> xolp<ov> ds Bop- 
Bopw yderat Kai Kdrpy. 

u xx 104=484. éerac xupiw per txviov adore Beds ayios ayiwv 
yevopevos. “Imitatur Homericum 6 8 Gata per iyva Baive 
Geoio Od. 2, 406 et alibi.” Clement is thinking of Plato Phaedrus 


266 B rotrov diwKw Katomobe per ixviov wate eoio. 


Mr Hicks read a note on the construction of the genitive in 
three elliptical sentences of Aristotle’s Politics, In 1297 b 31, 
Snpoxparia te yap ov pia tov apiOpdv éott, Kat TOV dAAwy dpoiws, he 
assumed with some confidence that the complete sentence would 
have run: ‘‘ Democracy is not numerically one, and of the other 
constitutions in like manner, Oligarchy is not numerically one, 
nor Polity, nor Aristocracy.” The genitive will be partitive. In 
this instance, at all events, no one needs to suppose that xai rav 
dAAwy opoiws is a complete sentence, meaning “and this holds 
good similarly with the rest”: a supposition which encounters 
considerable difficulties when the verb to be supplied, meaning 
“holds good,” has to be identified and its construction with the 
genitive exemplified. Certainly éorw and xe are excluded. 

The like considerations apply to 1256 a 29, ouoiws d€ Kai trav 
avOpurwv, and 1253 b 27, ovtw kal rav oikovopuKar. 


Mr C. E. S. Heaptam read notes on the following tragic frag- 
ments (ed. Nauck)’. 

Carcinus fr. 8 read atro rotro (the last word has been ejected 
by a gloss ro xrjpa). Huripides fr. 62, 2 read eis ravrov, see fr. 
580 (where restore taécav—pop¢yv). id. fr. 816, 3 tov daovavta 


ovpopais. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1892. 
FIRST MEETING’. 


Ar a General Meeting held at 4.45 on Thursday, Oct. 27, 1892, 
in Professor Jebb’s house, the President, Professor Jepp, in the 
Chair, 


The Rev. W. C. GREEN read a note on bgskip in a passage of 
the Egilssaga. In stanza 17 of Sonatorrek Egil lamenting for 
Bodvar his young son says: er byskips i ba kominn ‘he is gone to 
the dwelling of the bgskip.’ Doubtless he means that he is gone 
to Valhalla, the heathen heaven. But what is bgskip? Commen- 


? See also Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, vol. 111. 
part v. p. 242. 
2 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, Nov. 1, 1892. 
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tators explain ‘ship of bees, ie. place of bees, air, heaven.’ But 
‘ship’ is a curious word thus used, nor do bees fly in heaven. 
I suggest an explanation from English. Skep or skip is common 
provincial for basket; skep is ‘beehive,’ so are bee-skep and bee- 
skip. Though byskip be not an Icelandic word for ‘beehive’ 
(Icelanders indeed kept no bees), yet the English word may have 
‘been known. There was much trade in Saga times between 
England and Iceland: honey especially was brought from England. 
Egil our poet had been much in England. Assuming then that he 
means ‘beehive’ by biskip, why does he call Valhalla ‘the beehive’? 
Not probably as the sky, but because of the swarming numbers 
of the dead: a point dwelt on by Virgil, Dante, Milton and others. 
This better suits the whole tone of the poem. Egil complains 
that he is left alone: brother, father, mother, kin, friends, and 
now his best-loved son gathered to the numerous company in the 
shade-thronged beehive. 


Mr Conway read (i) a note’ on the name Veseris, the site of 
the ‘devotion’ of P. Decius Mus the elder in 340 B.c. (Liv. 8. 8), 
which till recently had not been identified. Dr Imhoof Blumer 
(Numismatische Zeitschr., Vienna, 1886, p. 206 ff.) had shown 
from the types of certain Oscan coins with the legends fevcep 
and fensernum, that these must come from a town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nola, just where Livy placed the battle of Veseris. 
Mr Conway, after pointing out in passing that the discovery of the 
value of the sign ¢ in the Ionic alphabet, as used in 8. Italy (= Ose. f) 
gave at once the solution of two Bruttian helmet inscriptions 
(Zvet. Inser. Ital. Infer. Dial. 246, 247) which had hitherto been 
unintelligible, endeavoured to support Dr Blumer’s identification 
of Veseris with *Fenseris, by suggesting that the abnormal 
representation of Oscan / by Latin v was due to a mistake in 
spelling, the mere omission of the m being a matter of common 
occurrence. The nature of the Latin tradition (always and only 
ad Veserim pugna) pointed to the Annales Maximi or other 
equally curt records as the first authority for the name. It was 
conceivable that the annalist who first embodied the name in a 
continuous story had simply mistaken the value of the letter F, 
and interpreted it by v because he had found it necessary to do 
so at earlier points of the tables he was copying. The NVwmasiot- 
inscription by using FH for Lat. f showed that F had still its 
Greek value in the fifth century B.c., while the Duenos-inscription 
at the end of the fourth century showed it completely naturalised 
as f, so that it was quite reasonable to suppose that the record of 
340 B.c. may have been one of its earliest occurrences in public 
documents with that value. Its mis-interpretation as v would be 
all the more likely if the reader were a Greek (*Ovyoepis instead 


? Published in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
vol, m1. part iv. pp. 222 sqq. 
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of *@ycepis), and in fact Livy’s chief authority in the 8th book 
appeared to be Claudius (Quadrigarius?), whom Livy himself 
stated to have translated the Greek annals of Acilius. The intro- 
duction of G by Appius Clandius the Censor in 312 B.c. pointed 
to just the same epoch as that in which the alphabet took a 
settled form. 

(ii) A note on the eituns-inscriptions of Pompeii (Zvet. Jnser. 
Ital. Infer. Dial. 80—83), which Nissen (Pompeian. Stud. 
p. 492 ff.) had interpreted as road-directions (*‘ Wegweiser’) painted 
on the walls for the benefit of country-soldiers quartered in the 
town during its siege in the Social War (90 B.c.). Mr Conway 
felt bound to reject this theory altogether, on the grounds (1) that 
it failed to explain the position of the inscc., (2) that there were 
no parallel examples of inscc. with such an object, (3) that the 
paint had been in excellent preservation (‘ gliinzend’) when it was 
first uncovered (from 1819 onwards), and therefore could neither 
have been exposed to the weather for 168 years when Pompeii 
was overwhelmed (78 A.D.), nor (4) have been tolerated so long 
in notices of this size in one of the chief streets of the town, 
at a time when it was being continuously embellished by new 
buildings, some of which were immediately adjacent to the in- 
scriptions, see Nissen, |. c. p. 674 ff. (especially at the dates 20 B.c. 
and 15 a.p.). 

These considerations, Mr Conway held, gave about 20 a.p. as 
the superior limit of date, and he pointed out that all four insce. 
were in the N.W. corner of the town, the nearest to the pagus 
outside the walls where, according to Nissen and Mommsen, the 
Oscan-speaking inhabitants had settled after being expelled to 
make room for Sulla’s veterans. Further the four insce. were all 
painted at the corners of streets which led from the Forum or the 
Strada dei Terme directly to the West and North walls respec- 
tively, and they all concluded with the name of some person, 
three out of the four specifying his abode as immediately within 
the wall, close to the end of the streets at whose corner they 
stood. Hence clearly they must be advertisements of something 
to be found there. Now we know from C. I. L. x. 1064 and 
4660 that cisiarii ‘cabmen’ ‘a cabstand’ were regularly stationed 
near the gates of Cales and Pompeii, just as we kuow that cisia 
were forbidden within the walls of Rome; and the trade was just 
such an one as the Roman ‘colonists’ would leave in the hands 
of the Oscan population. Mr Conway therefore proposed to trans- 
late eituns (=a Latin * eitones) by ‘cisiarii’ or ‘lecticarii’, both 
of which (Suet. Jul. 57) were regularly for hire. The word would 
mean ‘roadmen, roadsters’ and be parallel to cawpd, etc., or might 
possibly denote the vehicles themselves (cf. témé, etc.), It would 
be derived from a word * eito- ‘road, cf. Umbr. etaians, Gr. dpaé- 
tds, olros, and for the grade of ablaut Goth. hliup, Av. sraotem, 
or Germ. kind (*kleutom, *Gentom), Lat. lectum, Vesta. 
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SECOND MEETING? 


At the General Meeting held in Prof. Jebb’s house at 4.45 on 
Thursday, Noy. 10, 1892, the President, Prof. Jess, in the Chair, 


G. A. Davis, Esq., B.A., Trinity College, 
was elected a member. 


Dr VERRALL read a note on the ‘ praise of archery’ in Eurip. 
Heracles 188 foll. The irrelevance of this topic, and the unreality 
of the argument, are to be accounted for by a right understanding 
of the situation. The object of the speaker (Amphitryon) is 
simply to gain a few moments, in the hope that even at the last 
Zeus will not fail to interpose, and to save the children of Hera- 
cles. He first exhausts the topics supplied by the words of Lycus, 
making the very most of them, and then, after a pause of em- 
barrassment, branches into a new theme, designed to provoke an 
outbreak between Lycus and the Thebans of the chorus, and so to 
defer the events a little longer. References to Zeus are placed at 
the opening of the speech and other places, and would receive 
significance in declamation. The true character and purpose of 
the whole are exhibited further by the surprise of the Thebans at 
the invention and fertility displayed by Amphitryon as an orator, 
and still further by the language of Amphitryon at the close of 
the scene, when, abandoning hope, he openly inveighs against 
Zeus for his neglect, and unfavourably contrasts the conduct of 
the deity with his own. 


Dr PostGaTe read a paper proposing and supporting the fol- 
lowing suggestions in Propertius. 

1 2 13 ‘litora natiuis persuadent picta lapillis.’ Read ‘re- 
splendent.’ 

1 3 31 ‘diuersas praecurrens luna fenestras.’ ‘diuersas’ is to 
be retained and means the open, parted window shutters as 
opposed to the ‘iunctae fenestrae’ of Hor. Od. 1 25 1. 

15 7 ‘conlata’ N, ‘collata’ O. 

eesehepe ‘contacta’ in sense of ‘tangere’ 11 34 9, cf. Ov. Tr. 
u 252. ; 
3 ys 29—32 do not belong here. They might be placed after 

16. 

11919. Read ‘ quas (sc. laerimas) uiua mea te possi¢ sentire 
fauilla.” Cf. vv. 21—23 and Ov. 7'r. m1 3 81—84. 

20 48 ‘tum sonitum rapto corpore fecit Hylas’ refers to the 
fable preserved in Anton. Lib, 26, that Hylas was deprived of his 
human shape by the Nymphs and turned into an echo. 

1229. Grammar seems to require ‘ proxima suppositos con- 
tingens Vmbria campos.’ 


? Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, Nov. 15, 1892. 
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u 1 10 ‘miramur facilis (AFN, faciles DV) ut premat arte 
mauus.’ Read ‘ facilé ut temperat.’ 

117 11 ‘a mea tum qualis caneret tibi tibia somnos.’ Perhaps 
‘ quateret.’ 

11 9 44 ‘nune quoque eris quamuis sis inimica mihi.’ Read 
‘erif, quamuis sis inimica, nihil.’ 

1 12 10 ‘et pharetra ex umero Gnosia utroque iacet.’ Read 
‘latet’ comparing 11. 

m1 (11) 18 9, 10 ‘illum saepe decedens fouit in ulnis | quam 
prius adiunctos sedula lauit equos.’ For ‘quam’ which has come 
from ‘quam grauis’ in 14 (16) read nee and ‘abiunctos’ with 
Scaliger. 13, 14 should be placed before 9 with Burmann. 

11 (111) 21 17, 18 ‘ huic quoque qui restat iam pridem quaeritur 
alter ; | experta in primo, stulta, cauere potes.’ Read ‘hine (F) 
quoque—quid (Burmann) saé¢ eri¢ !—iampridem quaeritur alter.’ 

u (11) 19 25, 26 ‘qua formosa suo Clitumnus flumina luco | 
integit.’? Perhaps ‘sua formoso.’ 

ui (ur) 22 17, 18 Punctuate ‘uni cuique dedit uitium na- 
tura ; creato | mi fortuna aliquid semper amare dedit.’ 





THIRD MEETING’. 


Ar a General Meeting held in Prof. Jebb’s house at 4.45 on 
Thursday, Dec. 1, 1892, the President, Prof. Jess, in the Chair, 


The PREsIDENT read a paper on a series of points in Soph. Z/. 
680—763 (the description of the Pythian games), among which 
were the following. 


(1) Verse 686. 77 dice is untenable, even with any of the 
proposed alterations of téppata. Musgrave’s radéeoe gives the 
best solution. It requires us to suppose that this race was either 
(1). the 8éavAos, or (2) the doA.xos. The words in v. 684, dpopov 

.0U TpwTn Kpiows, might be claimed in favour of the Sedaxor: 
for Paus. 6, 13 § 3 (referring to the triple victory of Polites) 
places the foot-races at Olympia in this order, 1. d0Acxos, 2. cradcov, 
3. Siavdos. The same order occurs in C. J. G. 1590, 1591 (games 
at Thespiae, circ. 240 B.c.), and ib. 2214 (games at Uhivs, cire. 
100—80 B.c.). 

(2) 691 f. dpopwv duavrAwv révraON & vopileras, | rovTwv k.7.X. 
Verse 691 has never been corrected in any tolerable manner. It 
was probably an interpolation, prompted by a general phrase in 
the text. Nauck brackets the words d:avAwv...tovTwv, both inclu- 
sive, sparing dpozwv. But (a) there would then have been no 
motive for an interpolated reference to the revrafAov: and (5) 
the tone of vv. 688 f. suggests that the unrivalled épya xai xpary 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, Dec. 6, 1892. 
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of Orestes were not confined to running, but included some feats 
in the other branch of the yupyixoi aydves, the Bapéa aOAa. Now, 
if v. 692 had originally begun with the word aOXwv, that would 
have given an opening for “the interpolation of v. 691; and the 
inter polation itself would account for the change of dOduwv into 
_ tovtwv. Omitting v. 691, we could, indeed, retain rovrwy in 692: 
but the neuter pronoun would be awkwardly vague in such a 
context. 

(3) 703. For év rovrout (‘among’ these) Nauck substitutes 
éxi rovrow. (‘next to’ them), pronouncing éy impossible. The 
change would be plausible only if the competitors were described 
as ranged in line for the start. But there is no reason for sup- 
posing that the order of mention here is identical with the order 
presently fixed by lot (709 f.). The Homeric chariot-race (which 
Sophocles had in mind, as several touches show) warrants the 
contrary supposition ; since the order in which the Homeric com- 
petitors are first enumerated (//. 23. 288 ff.) differs from that in 
which they are afterwards placed by lot (352 ff). 

(4) 709. 6@ avrovs. The objection to of (66:) is not merely 
that tragedy elsewhere admits it only in lyrics, but also that, 
even then, it is not elided (though the elision has epic precedent). 
If, as Nauck thinks, the true word is i’, a gloss ov, marking the 
local sense, might have led to 66. dz(e) is hardly probable after 
otavres 8. 

(5) 743. Adov ought not to be changed (as some have pro- 

) to a word of the contrary sense, such as Telvov OF éerirxuv. 
The effect of slackening the left rein too soon might be such as 
the poet describes; who here represents Orestes as forgetful, for 
once, of Nestor’s precept, hitherto observed by him (720 ff, ZZ. 
23. 338 ff.).—Questions of interpretation in 710, 716—719, 726f., 
731 f., 748, 752 £, were also discussed. 


Dr PosTteaTE communicated an emendation of Catullus Lxiv 
402 ‘liber ut innuptae poteretur flore nouercae.’ Read nuriclae 
( =nuriculae)'. 

And one of Propertius 11. 32 35 ‘quamuis Ida Parim pastorem 
dicat amasse | atque inter pecudes accubuisse deam.’ Read Rheam 
or Rhea. The reference is to the fable preserved in Theocr. 20. 40 
Kai TU, “Péa, kAaiets Tov BovxoAov, Tertullian ad nat. 1, 149 ‘Cybele 
pastorem suspirat.’ 


1 See also Journal of Philology, xxi. p. 241. 
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OF THE 


Cambridge Phtlologtral Society. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 

3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
- subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 

6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 


8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 
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9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 

10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 

11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more, 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 

13 No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
‘the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division, 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 

19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author's 
name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 

21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law 
enacted without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the 
members voting. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge PhHilological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1893. 


FIRST MEETING? 


At the Annual General Meeting held on Thursday, Jan. 26, 
1893, at 4.45 p.m., in Prof. Jebb’s house, Dr Sanpys, Vice- 
President, in the unavoidable spon of the President (Prof. 
JEBB), in ‘the Chair, 


The Treasurer’s accounts for 1892 were submitted as audited 
and accepted, 


The following were elected officers for the ensuing year: 


President : Prof. Jebb (re-elected). 

Vice-President : Dr Verrall. 

Members of Council : The Master of Christ’s, Vice-Chancellor. 
Dr Fennell (re-elected). Mr Nixon (re-elected). 

Hon, Treasurer: Mr Adam (re-elected), 

Hon. Secretaries: Dr Postgate (re-elected), Mr Gill (re- 
elected). 

Prof. Cowell and Mr Nixon were re-elected Auditors. 


The following change in the hour of meeting was agreed to: 
“That in future the ‘meetings be held at 4.15 p.m. in the 
Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 4.45 p.m. in the Easter 
Term.” 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, January 31, 1893. 
L 
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Mr THompson communicated the following notes : 


HeEropotus vu 73. 


This chapter contains an account, simple and clear for the 
most part, of the seven different races inhabiting the Peloponnesus. 
The last to be mentioned are the Cynurii, and of these we read : 


of S& Kuvovpioe airoyfoves éovres Soxéover potvor <ivar “Iwves, 
exdedwpievvtar S& Ud Te “Apyeiwy apxdpmevor Kai Tov xpovov, edvTEs 
"Opveqrar Kai of weplockon 

This Rawlinson translates: “The aboriginal Cynurians alone 
seem to be Ionians; even they, however, have in course of time 
grown to be Dorians, under the government of the Argives, whose 
Orneats and vassals they were.” - 


~ On the last words he has this note: 


‘‘The Orneats proper were the inhabitants of Orneae, a small 
town on the frontiers of Argolis towards Phlius and Sikyon. They 
seem to have been a remnant of the old population of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and to have long resisted the Dorian immigrants. At 
length they were reduced by the Argives, and became their 
mepiotxor or free vassals. From them the whole class of zepiotxor 
at Argos grew to have the name of Orneats.” This explanation 
seems to be due to K. O. Miiller, Dorians 1. vii. § 16. It is 
acquiesced in by Stein and by Abicht (also Gilbert, Staats, 11. 74). 
The first point to notice about it is that it implies some departure 
from the best MS. reading. The best MSS. (the class denoted by 
Holder as a) read ‘Opvejra: xai oi repiowxor. To obtain the meaning 
just given the article must be cut out. Stein remarks “der Artikel 
ist unverstindlich. Die Stelle ist wohl verderbt.” 


The explanation is of course intrinsically possible. Stein 


quotes Caerites as an example of a name of a political class drawn 
from a local name. Perhaps [Aarase’s at Athens may be ancther 
example. But it is extremely unlike the manner of Herodotus, 
loving digressions as he does, to introduce without a word of ex- 
planation a term that looks as if it had a story connected with it. 
There is absolutely no evidence in any other writer that the 
Argive zepiotxo. were ever called “Opvearaz. Indeed what little 
we know of the history of Orneae makes the thing improbable. 
Soon after the year 470 B.c. Orneae, like Mycenae, Tiryns, and 
other towns in the Argolic peninsula, was conquered by Argos ; 
and the chief part of the population of these towns was deported 
thither. (Abbott, History of Greece, u. vii. 9.) The authorities 
for this statement are Herodotus vi. 73, Aristotle, Politics, v111 (V). 
iii. 7; Pausanias 11. 25. 3 and vu. 27.1. It is clear that Pausanias 
in these places is speaking, not of the destruction of Orneae by 
Argos in 416 B.c., but of an earlier conquest, contemporaneous 
with that of Tiryns and Mycenae. In the latter extract Pausanias 
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says that this replenishment of the population of Argos, almost 
exterminated by Cleomenes about 494 B.c., not only secured Argos 
from Sparta, but was at the same time a source of strength against 
her own wepioixot. It seems very unlikely that the name ’Opvedra, 
after being given to the zepiowo. of Argos generally, should 
have continued to be so used after the "Opvedrax proper had 
become part of the metropolitan population as distinct from 
TEPLOLKOL, 

The last point that I have, and it is the one to which I attach 
most weight, is that the meaning thus given to the phrase does 
not square with the rest of the chapter. In mentioning the several 
races, Herodotus gives the towns in which they were mainly 
seated. The Dorians have woddai te kat ddxyor modres, the 
Aetolians have Elis, the Dryopes have Hermione and Asine and 
so forth. 

You would expect then to have with the Cynurii the name of 
ther chief town or towns. And this you get by a very slight 
alteration. For “Opvejroa: read @vpeqrat. The Cynurii are the 
inhabitants of Thyrea and the surrounding population. Which is 
true to fact. 


AESCHYLUS, PERsAE 674—680. ArisTOPHANES Ran. 1028, 9. 


The short epode that concludes the second stasimon of the 
Persae has generally been abandoned as hopelessly corrupt, as it is 
by Wecklein, or freely rewritten, as by Dindorf. It seems worth 
while to consider whether a fair sense may not be obtained without 
sv seriously deserting the track of the MS. reading. For this 
purpose it is important to remember with what view the shade of 
Darius is summoned. He is to tell them how they may prevent 
bad from becoming worse. Atossa v. 525, 6 says she is about to 
make the offering : 


ériotapar pev ws ex eLeupyacpévors, 
GN és TO Aourov «t te Oy AGov zéAoL 


The words of the chorus (631, 2) before they begin their iu- 
vocation to Darius point in the same direction: 


> , “~ ” , 

ei ydp TL Kax@v axos olde wAéov 
a a 

povos av Ovytrdv wépas eizrot. 


The great question is actually put by the chorus, when they 
have at length sufficiently recovered from their awe to address the 
august shade in v. 787 and the two following lines. They would 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter: 


, > »* “~ - id 
ti ovv, avaf Aapele, rot xaraarpéepes 
Aoywv teAcvTyV; THs Gv ek TovTwy Ere 
s , 
Tpagoowev ws apiota Ileparxds ews; 
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The reply of Darius is given in another three lines : 


el py otparetoucG és tov “EAA7vwv toror, 
pnd «i otparevpa rAciov W Td pndiKov" 
avy yap 9 yn SVppaxos xeivors wédet. 

These six lines may be regarded as the climax of the scene. 
The audience now hear from the mouth of the fortunate Great 
King himself words implying that there is now no further fear of 
Persian invasion. 

It seems probable, then, that the conclusion of the invocation 
to Darius contained some expression of a desire for advice and 
guidance. Following this lead we read in 675 by a small change 


tiva Sé Suvara Svvara 


(the 82 being of course usual after addresses with 3). 

In the next line ra oa may be taken as a dittography of ya oa 
in the line below. We read therefore ya oa here, and erase those 
words in the next line. The MSS. proceed d&dvpa duayorey (or 
duayoev) duaptia. After dvvara we should expect some infinitive, 
and this infinitive may well have been a word of the sense “to 
avert” governing apapriay in the accusative. The word dadvew 
is suggested. We find a commentary on &dvyav (“both by 
land and sea”) in lines 707, 720 and 728. In the next line we 
now have 7zdacq 748 as the commencing words, It is not without 
point that they are put in an emphatic position. One of the chief 
fears of the Persians (and what was the fear of the Persians was 
the exultant hope of the Greeks) was that this was the beginning 
of the disintegration of the Persian Empire. See 584—594, 
where no doubt the Greeks of Asia are specially in view. This 
disaster might affect all the Empire. 

It now remains only to connect the words e&é@@wrat x.7.A. with 
what has gone before, and for that I can suggest nothing better 
than the insertion of os. 

The lines now run: 


® todvcAavte dirowwr Gaver, 
, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
tiva 5¢ duvata dvvara 
‘ A aA NJ , , c 7 
rept ya oG Sidvpav Suadvew apapriav 
, ap c 2¢7 
naog Ta8, ws efepOuvrar 
TpiokaApor VaEs avaes ; 


“Thou whose death has caused many a tear to thy friends, 
what, what is possible to stay the course of double disaster to 
thy land, to all this land of ours, now that the three-banked ships 
are lost and are ships no more?” 

The exact words are so uncertain that questions of metre must 
remain in the background. But this restoration contains a 
mixture of dactylic (or anapaestic) with trochaic rhythm similar 
to that which characterizes the last strophe. 
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At the end of the epode what followed? Remembering the 
immense reputation of Aeschylus for the management of stage 
effect, we may be sure that the appearance of the Shade was led up 
to in such a way as to make it in the highest degree impressive. 
From an entire want of any stage directions we are bereft of a 
good deal of the most vital part of Greek tragedy ; in the case of 
Aeschylus especially we seem to have in the text little more" than 
a skeleton that we must do our best to vivify by the aid of 
imagination. 

The invocation sung by the chorus is an accompaniment to the 
sacrifice performed by Atossa and her attendants. The functions 
are pretty clearly divided (vv. 619 and the following); the chorus 
is to invoke Darius, Atossa is to propitiate the véprepor Geol to give 
him passage. The climax of the ceremony performed by Atossa 
comes at the end of the invocation by the chorus, It would be 
premature and ineffective if it came earlier. But now the blood- 
less offerings being duly placed on the 680s that forms Darius’ 
tomb, Atossa and her attendants consummate the sacrifice by a 
ery to the lower gods. Something in the same way Aeneas 
(Aen. v1 247) makes his offering of black beasts : 


voce vocans Hecaten, Caeloque Ereboque potentem, 


on which Servius has the strange comment “non verbis sed 
quibusdam mysticis sonis.” Immediately after this the shade 
emerges from the top of the 660s, and the chorus make a gesture 
and utter a cry expressive of their astonishment and awe. 

If we turn now to the reference to this scene in the Ranae 
we find in line 1028 a corruption, the antiquity of which is 
shewn first by the unanimity of the MSS. and next by the 
scholiast : 


Ve iv nvik 7H ept Aapetov teOvedros. 
éxapyy your yvix’ qKovea tept Aapei OTos. 


The scholiast observes that there is nothing about the death of 
Darius in the extant Persae, and amongst other theories brings 
forward one of a Sicilian recension of the play to which the 
reference may be. No one, I think, now believes in any other 
recension of the Persae than that we possess. Looking at the 
line in the light of the observations previously made, it becomes 
obvious that the missing word is éxwxvoar. 


éxapnv youv nvix’ éxwxvoav mepi Aapeiou rebvearos, 
a . “ 
6 xopos & eifis tw xetp’ wdi Evyxpovoas cia iavot. 


“T did like it when they raised the shriek about the place 
when Darius lay dead, and then at once the chorus, smiting their 
hands together thus, shouted iavor.” Of course we need not 
conclude that the chorus did clap their hands, or did really shout 
iavot; Wecklein (p. 37) thinks it impossible that a tragic chorus 
should clap their hands; and I dare say he is right. If there was 
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some gesture and some cry capable of being thus caricatured, it is 
enough. 

The criticism of Dionysus is just what we should expect. 
Aeschylus says “What a martial, soul-stirring play was the 


Septem!’’ “Yes,” says D., “but you gave the prize for courage 
to those cursed Thebans.” ‘How the Persae,” says Aeschylus, 
‘‘made men yearn to fight for their country!” ‘1 am not sure 


about that,” says D., “‘but I own the ghost did fetch me.” 





SECOND MEETING". 


At the General Meeting held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, King’s 
College, on Thursday, Feb. 9, 1893, at 4.15, Prof. Skeat, Vice- 
President, in the unavoidable absence of the President, in the 
Chair, 


Prof. K. Bruemann of Leipzig was elected an Honorary 
Member. 


E. E. Sixes, Esq., B.A., St John’s College, was elected a 
Member. 


Dr PostGaTE communicated and supported — the following 
emendations of Propertius. 


11 20 31 atque inter Tityi uolucres mea poena uagetur. The 
absurd ‘uagetur’ is possibly for ‘nouetur,’ but ‘cauetur’ (ef. 
Sen. Zhyest. 9, 10, Herc. F. 982) satisfies the paleographical 
conditions better. 

1 23 4 ut promissa suae uerba ferat dominae. ‘ promissa’ 
is sound ; but ‘ferat’ should be ‘ serat.’ 

id. 22 nolim furta pudica tori. Read pigenda. 

11 34 7 hospes in hospitium Menelao uenit adulter. Read 
hostis ; cf. Ov. Fasti 2 785 sqq. 

id. 15 te socium uitae, te corporis esse licebit. Read 
‘pectoris, and in 13 probably ‘corpus’ for ‘ pectus.’ 

17 ‘lecto te solum, lecto te deprecor uno.’ Read ‘socium,’ 
‘uno’ is dat. 

11 7 56 ‘attulimus longas in freta uestra manus.’ Read 
‘sontes. The sentence is to be printed snigprogatively with 
Arntzen and Housman. 


} Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 14, 1893. 
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Mr DareisHirE read etymological notes on altus—iubar—colo 
—numen—scio. 


“Tt may be taken as an axiom for etymology that the laws of 
sense-development are as rigid as those of sound-change, though 
they may be less easy to formulate. Such rules will always 
be obscured unless every development is subjected to a rigorous 
scrutiny. We must ask, not only ‘is it possible?’ but ‘is it 
necessary?’ For this necessity two facts must be taken into 
account, (1) Sense-syncretism, ie. the union of two or more 
originally distinct words in a single form. (2) That a formally 
accurate derivation is not necessarily correct. Thus in the follow- 
ing words the assumed change of meaning is swept away by the 
recognition of these facts. altus, the constant sense of ‘deep’ as 
well as that of alpéis ‘old’ shews that the derivation from alo is 
untenable. Refer to a pronominal root a*/ meaning ‘separation,’ 
also in ultra, ultro, olim, alius, alter. The suff. is superlatival. 
Perhaps add /atus. [Prof. Skear said that the reference of alpeis 
to alo now seemed to him improbable.| colo is not only from gel 
of which the uniform sense is ‘motion’ but also from quel which 
contained some such idea as ‘rest’. For this root ef. Skt. hula 
and derivv., Gk. réAw, which cannot = qél-6 in form or sense, and 
wodts which has nothing to do with Rv- pir. cultus which is 
irregular from qel (Brugm. Grds. 1. § 432 Anm, 2) is correct 
from quel [Dr Postreate queried the difficulty of deriving rest 
from motion, citing wersor]|.—iubar, the connexion with inba is 
fanciful. Analyse diu-bhas- ‘dayshine’—for the form Brgm. 
Grds. 11, § 163.—numen is not only from nuo as in Luer. 3. 144, 
Catull. 64. 204 but also i. gq. tvedua=qneu-men in the sense of 
divine being. Contrast the translations of nwmen adest ‘a 
nodding is present’ and ‘a spirit is present’. This involves 
Separating mvéw from AS. fndst which is no great sacrifice. 
[Dr VERRALL quoted Verg. Aen. 6. 50.|—scio from xeiw is not 
prima facie a natural Latin development—at least, so early as 
to have left no trace of its primitive sense—it implies a philo- 
sophic subtleness which is not found in most other Latin develop- 
ments. Analyse sgh-i6 from segh which approaches the same 
sense in a common use of é€yw—scio then is simply ‘I grasp.’ 
For the assimilation cf. eustos, 

Whether these etymologies are ultimately accepted or not, 
they exemplify the mode in which strict sense-development must 
be applied to check even the strictest forim- developmen before 
an etymology is perfect.” 
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THIRD MEETING" 


At the General Meeting held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, King’s 
College, on Thursday, February 23, 1893, at 4.15 p.m., Prof. 
SKeEat, Vice-President, in the unavoidable absence of the President, 
in the Chair, 


Prof. Skeat read a paper “On the relations between the 
works of Chaucer and Gower,” of which the following is an 
abstract. 


“The poets were at one time good friends. When Chaucer 
was abroad in 1378, he appointed Gower as his representative. 

In Anglia, xiv. 77, 147, E. Liicke compares the story of 
Constance in Gower with Chaucer’s ‘Man of Lawes Tale;’ and 
fairly proves that there are upwards of twenty cases of apparent 
plagiarism (on one side or the other) in passages where the 
original Anglo-French text does not suggest the phrases actually 
employed. He draws the conclusion that Chaucer copied Gower. 

But we must examine the dates. Of Chaucer’s Tale there 
are two versions. The former, shewing no traces at all of Italian 
influence, and some awkwardness of style as compared with 
other later poems, can hardly be dated earlier than 1380. The 
latter version, to which a new Introduction was prefixed, is 
best dated in 1387, which is about the central period, or the 
mest active period, of his writing the groups of the Canterbury 
Tales. This date exactly fits all astronomical requirements. 

Of Gower’s poem there are also two versions. The former 
was almost completed, when its author must have been allowed 
to see a part at least of his friend's ‘Legend of Good Women;’ 
for he contrives to insert, just at the end of his poem, numerous 
references to its general contents ; mentions ‘the flower and the 
leaf,’ as in Chaucer; and gives Chaucer's peculiar version of 
Cleopatra’s death, viz. that she jumped into a pit full of serpents. 
Hence this first version appeared in 1385. And the second 
appeared in 1393. 

If we now arrange the dates, we see what happened. First 
came Chaucer’s first version, from which Gower took hints in 
1385. Chaucer seems to have resented these plagiarisms, and 
speaks severely of Gower’s choice of subjects. This was about 
1387. Lastly, in 1393, Gower retorts by omitting all mention of 
Chaucer, whom he had previously praised. It is inconceivable 
that Chaucer copied Gower ; for the dates will not admit of it. 

Gower had no other opportunity for plagiarism, though he 
managed to say something about the unpublished Legend. This 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 7, 1893. 
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is the poem which he refers to as ‘a testament of love,’ or final 
declaration of Chaucer concerning love; a poem written, like his 
own ‘Confessio,’ by order of Cupid, in which Chaucer was ‘to 
speke wel of love’ (L. G. W. 491). Chaucer afterwards repeated 
three of Gower’s tales, quite independently. About 1381, Chaucer 
dedicates his ‘Troilus’ to Gower; and Gower refers to this 
‘Troilus’ as a book to be read (ed. Pauli, ii. 95). Chaucer’s 
‘Canterbury Tales,’ written soon after the ‘ Confessio,’ was to 
contain 120 Tales, in order to surpass Gower’s collection of more 
than 80.” 


Dr Postearte read notes on Propertius m1 12 30 and 34, “If 
Prof. Palmer is right in his view that 30 is an interpolation due 
to the loss of a line containing a reference to the Aeolus 
adventure of Ulysses, the following may have been the form of 
the lost line, 


inclusisse Euros utribus Aeolios 


(compare Ovid Am. 3. 12. 29), the similarity of weribus 1. 29 
and wtribus having caused the loss. 


34. Read ‘Sicanium surdo remige adisse latus’ for ‘Sirenum- 
lacus,’ the latter with F and Bronkhusius, to whose examples of 
‘latus’ of the Sicilian coast may be added Virg. Aen. 8. 417.” 


Dr Jackson read notes of which the following are abstracts : 


“THEMISTIUS Orationes 11 32=p. 38 Dindorf. kai of tov 
Opwpevov yvwpatevovtes ci piidcodds Te Kal yyepoviKos THY diow 
€OTl. 

For opwpevor, read épwpevov. Themistius is thinking of Plato 
Phaedrus 252 8. 

Crem. ALEX. strom. 11 xxiii 143, 144=p. 505 Potter. At 
the beginning of § 143 substitute a comma for a full stop 
atter éoOAjs, and enclose 6 pév yap—ayer within marks of paren- 
thesis. At the end of § 143 and the beginning of § 144,— 
where the editors give ovvadoveay oa] puoet paddov evil ae 
Opohoyovpevov GopovGopov. 144. ra your évia avtav @ KeAeverat 
Kaip@ cidéws amaddarrerat,—read KaTa TOV époroyovpevov pov. 
Gopovta yotv eva x.t.A. Continue the paragraph to d:ocumjoe, and 
there substitute a full stop for a comma. For the ‘definition,’ 
see § 137.” 


Mr R. D. Hicks, accepting Gopdvra yoov évia, suggested that 
the word which follows duodoyovpevoy may be Gopor. 
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EASTER TERM, 18938. 


FIRST MEETING’. 


At the General Meeting held at 4.45 p.m. on Thursday, 
May 11, 1893, in Dr Sandys’ house, Dr Sanpys, Vice-President, 
in the unavoidable absence of the President, in the Chair, 


The Master or Str Jonn’s (Dr C. Taytor) communicated an 
emendation of the ‘ Gospel of Peter.’ 


“In the ‘Gospel of Peter’ the word Svpwye is perhaps 
scarcely adequate. It comes in thus, Kal _mapedoxev abrov T® Aa@ 
po pias TOV alipov, Tis. éoptis aitadv. ot bé AaBovres tov Kiuprov 
@Govv avroy Tp€éxovtes, Kat éheyov" SUpwopmev Tov vidv Tod Geod [ef. 
Heb. vi. 6] é£ovciav atrot éoxnxores. The four Gospels have 
mapédwxev here, and three of them, Tapeduxev i iva otavpwly. Read 
Zravpdpev for Svpwper, comparing in the Fourth Gospel (xix. 6, 
10, 16), éxpatyacay Aéeyovtes® Zravpwror oravpwoov.. -AdBere eae 
tpeis Kal oravpwicare.. .eEovgiavy €xw oTavpdcat cé. + Tapédu- 
Kev avrov aitois iva etavpwhp. 

Otto on Justin’s Trypho § 10 has the note 

5. oravpwéra] Steph. et Iebb. hic et in sequentibus aliquoties 


habent otpwféra scripturae compendio, quo otpdés pro cravpds 
passim invenitur. 

For cravpdépev therefore we might have ‘scripturae compendio’ 
CTpwMeN, and then by clerical error cypwmMen.” 


Dr Posteare read a paper on a new MS. of Propertius. 


“The manuscript forms part of the library of the Earl of 
Leicester at Holkham. It is imperfect, having lost the first nine 
leaves, and begins with 1 21 3 sed tibi iam uideor Dodona uerior 
augur. It is dated, having been finished on the 10th of October 
1421. The scribe gives us his name in an elegiac couplet ‘ Hic 
tua properti perfeci scripta Iohannes | Campofregusa stirpe pia 
genitus.’ The MS. is more closely related to Laurentianus 36, 
49 (Baehrens’ F) than to any other codex; but it cannot have 
been copied from F, as may easily be seen from an analysis of its 
readings. It appears to be descended from the archetype of F, 
the codex of Propertius which belonged to Petrarch (ef. Baehrens’ 
Catullus Praef. p. x); this theory is confirmed by the fact that 
with it is bound up a MS. (also imperfect) of the Epistles of 
Petrarch in the handwriting of the same scribe. The scribe had 
access to a MS. of the family to which belong the Ottoboniano- 
Vaticanus 1514 (Baehrens’ V) and Dauentriensis (Baehrens’ D), 
from which he has taken a certain number of readings in cases 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 23, 1893. 
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where his own codex was unsatisfactory. The chief value of the 
codex is that it assists us materially in ascertaining the original 
readings of. the family to which F, the imperfect Vossianus (A), 
and, in the main, the Guelferbytanus (N) ete: in passages 
where A is lost and F and N disagree.” 


Dr Jackson read notes on the text of CLemENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 
of which the following are abstracts : 


“strom. 11 xx § 103 =484 Potter. «f tw &avra ra éxi tov 
*Avaviay toropovpeva* dv eis kal Aavijd 6 xpodyrys jv. For ra ézi 
tov “Avaviay, read ta émt tav A veavidy, i.e, 7a emi tov TeTTApwr 
veavidy, and compare Daniel i. 17. 

u xx §§ 124, 125=494 Potter. kai eis riotw édoyicbyoav. 
125. cados 6 Zyvwv xtr, Read xal cis rictw edoyioGy. 125. 
maykadws 6 Zyvwv xh.” 





SECOND MEETING". 


Ava Meeting held at 4.45 p.m. on Thursday, May 25th, 1893, 
in Dr Sanpys’ house, Dr Sanpys, Vice-President, in the una- 
voidable absence of the President, in the Chair, 


Dr Jackson read a note on [Puato] erastae 137 B, and on 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA strom. 1 xix 92, 93=372, 373 Potter, 
where the passage from the erastae is quoted. 


Mr THompson communicated a paper on Aristophanes’ Wasps 
of which the following is a summary. 

“v. 36. éurerpnyevny must mean ‘inflated,’ not ‘singed’; 
Cleon being a wind-bag. This may cast light on Ach. 36 yo zpiov 
arjv, 6 mpiwv being Cleon, either as ‘the spouter’ (Buttmann 
Lexilogus E.T. p. 484), or (if the above be not allowed as a proper 
meaning of zpiw) the gripper, the rasper, or the man who ‘saws 
the air with his hand.” 

a 341. Place note of interrogation after yaveiv, and for dd read 
olde. 

539. Assign this verse as well as 538 to Bdelycleon (the 
couplet thus corresponding to 529, , 530) and read 6dt py for 6d¢ 
pe. [Mr Pesxerr su ggested de py pe. | 

1050. Tn the word érivoay there may lurk a play on a 
word éziyvota derived from yvda, which would keep up the 
metaphor. 

1119. Read perhaps pire komys pyre Adyxns pyde pvxrawav 
AaBuv (cf. Prop. tv (v) iii 24). 


_ + Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 30, 1893. 
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1291. Cleon is the duredos, Aristophanes the faithless xdpaé. 
Aristophanes had been prosecuted by Cleon for gevia soon after 
the production of the Knights. The matter may have been 
‘compromised ; but in the Wasps the poet is again hot against 
Cleon. He even attempts in the parabasis (vv. 1037 sqq.) to make 
out that Cleon and the Demagogues were attacked with Socrates 
_ and the Sophists in the Clouds. Read, with the MSS., per avrod 
in 1037. The Sophists furnished weapons to the Demagogues in 
their prosecutions for gevia. The nature of the prosecutions 
explains ws rov rod¢uapyov v. 1042. Between 1283 and 1284 
a lyric passage came, balancing vv. 1265—1274; and this was 
possibly a violent attack on Cleon immediately suppressed.” 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1893. 


FIRST MEETING". 


At the General Meeting held in Prof. Jebb’s house on 
Thursday, October 26, 1893, the President, Prof. JEBB, in the 
Chair, 


Mr J. H. Movutron read a paper of which the following is 
an abstract : 


“ Lightfoot’s objection to the reading Nvyday ..adr#s in Col. 
iv. 15 is that the ‘Doric Nvydav’ is most improbable. If 
however the name is Niyday the objection disappears, and we 
may follow Westcott and Hort, who have not even an alternative. 
It is natural that a common noun should be slightly altered to 
make a proper name, and the influence of Homer’s viudd didn 
would alone account for the change from the 7 declension to the a. 
All original a nouns in Greek (Sanskrit ete. -7) have traces of y 
before the @. Nouns without y fall into two classes. 1. Three 
which appear in Homer, vida, rorva, apéoBa. These are 
vocative, -é being the Indog. vocative of -@ nouns. In windy 
Homer keeps the distinct nominative: the voc. vijuda is used by 
Bion, and [Theocr.] xxvii. has xdpa ida, a clear imitation. 
IIpéofa, which like the masculines pyriera etc. is also nominative, 
is originally the voce. of *mpéoBFa. Tlorva is voc. of *zorva, 
which is to wérva (Skt. patni) as Oepdrvn is to Ozparawa: 
‘handmaid’ possessing forms with @ suffix as well as 7, ‘mistress’ 
followed suit. Theocritus makes wérvav (xv. 14, where wormay is 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 7, 1893. 
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an improbable correction), an extension from voc. exactly like 
our vippiv. In an epitaph by Erinna (t) we may perhaps read 
viudav éoicay (cod. edoav), but €scvav would also serve. Aeolic 
extended the analogy of these | vocatives, having "Adpodita, vipa 
(quoted with ‘olov mapa to monty’), tpavva, and I think 
Warde; but the nom. apo Burra, modelled on zpéaBa, shows that 
Aeolic merely followed Homeric. Monro’s argument against Fick, 
that Aeolic is ‘more primitive’ here than Homer, must be re- 
versed, It is even doubtful whether the Indog. had the @ voce. 
except in a few set phrases: the remains are very scanty. 
Il. Post-Homeric irregular & nouns, when proper names, are 
from the vocative analogy. The earliest example of a certain & 
is éooa in Aleman, from which time the nouns become more and 
more frequent: only five have not a quotable parallel form in 
-@ (-n), which may be assumed for all. To account for this 
tendency towards the a@ declension we have the analogy of Class I, 
with the two forces mentioned by Brugmann (Gr. Gram.’ p. 102), 
and the influence of -ava nouns on those in -vy, @é€ppa, roApa 
(*réApa), duaga and yévva (*yevya) are the most likely neuters in 
the list: see Wheeler Vominal-accent, p. 35 n.” 


Dr PosteaTe read a paper on some Latin papyrus fragments 
written in uncials in the Zurich library. The chief of these 
fragments which consists of disjointed moral and religious precepts 
appears to have been part of a Christian boy’s writing exercise in 
an early century of our era. The words, forms and constructions 
show popular (or Romance) traces, e.g. ‘in muto” (motto, mot), 
“‘gresso” (for -u), “simolationem,” “magis sicut” for ‘‘magis 
quam.” 





SECOND MEETING". 


At the General Meeting held in Prof. JEss’s house on 
Thursday, Nov. 9, 1893, Dr Sanpys, in the unavoidable absence 
of the President, in the Uhair, 


Mr W. G. Heaptam communicated emendations of the 
following passages in Greek authors. 

Theognis 692 Kai ce Ilocedawy Xa ppe. piros ayayo. ‘In A 
ay cum ras. Bergk. Read <«>ara-you. 

Soph. fr. 753 (Plut. Mor. 21 F) Toirde yap povors éxed Gv eorrt, 
tois 8 aAAowwt wavr éxei kaxd. Read mvt’ éxet KaKws. 

Eur. fr. 361 (Stob. Flor. 121. 15) é eyo € Tovs Kahds teOvnkoras 
Liv dypi padrov rod Brérew rods py) Kadds. Read xo Brérew. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 28, 1893. 
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Diog. Laert. viii. 8 (Pythagoras) ‘2 dvaaidev pydevi.’ Read 
py evavaded pydevi. 

Heliod. Aeth. iv. 4 tiv Supynow pykvvopérny odk droxvaies. 
Read ok droxvaia (rather than dzoxvels). Cf. Lobeck on Soph. 
Aj. 136. 

Id. v. 13 ws & ovv. Ta Lepa taxvord Te, ove, ..Read reOvro. 

Longus ii. 3 oione eEnpTnpevos Kal THV THpav waaay. Read 
Kal TavTaY mahavay. 

td. iv. 10 4 nv ev TolsS Seipous kal avOocpias olvos Aga Bios 7067- 
vat nourTos otvos. Eject otvos in both places, 

Lucian i, 768 duvarov pev yap TovTo ylyveo ar Kal tows more 
éyéveto Kal ev TG paxp@ xpove. Read os év TO... 

Id. ii. 34 ...0vre happdxov mrely ovre Bpoxov ayacGa, Read 
Bpoxov. [Dr Posraare further suggested pdppaxoy. | 

Id. ii. 590 +i ydp nuiv [Soxei| tpépew ov dvov TovTOV. 
pivwopev abrov... as Meleag. A. P. v. 178 rodrcicbw: ti & Fuad : a) 
Gpact TOUTO rpbbets A 

Plut. Mor. 915 otrov év wnAG urevere tHv Se KpiOnv ev Kdver. 
gireve Bergk Carm. Pop. 39. Read durevew. 

Lucian A.P. xi. 431 tots mooi wov tpaye, Kat tpexe TO 
oropatt. Read tpwyev. 

Cleanthes (Fragm. Philos. Graec. Mullach i i. p. 153) aye by pe @ 
Zed Kai ov y 4 Temper. Pr obably a dryew dé pe @ Zed. 

Ar. Eq. 504 tpeis 8 nyiy mpooéxere TOV vouv. mpoaxere 
Bentley. mpoaaxere Dindorf. Possibly zpooéxew, as Lucian iii. 
174 ob 8 zpocdyew Tov vodv. 


The first portion of a paper by Mr Tuomas’ on 67 and 7d 
in Homer was read. 





THIRD MEETING?®. 


At the General Meeting held in Prof. Jresp’s house on 
Thursday, Nov. 30th, 1893, the President, Prof. Jess, in the 
Chair, 


A. Bernarp Cook, Esq., B.A., Trinity College, and 
W. C. Summers, Esq., B.A., St John’s College, 


were clected members of the Society. 


Dr H. Jackson read a paper On a detail in the ethical systems 
of Xenocrates and Polemo, of which the following is an abstract : 


‘“Bevoxparys Te 6 Xadxnyddvios TV eddayporiay drodidwor KTROW 
TIS oikelas apeths Kal THs drgperexiis airy Suvd pews. eira ws pev 
év @ yiverat aiverar héeywv tiv Woyynv, wos 8 bd’ dv tas dpetds, 


' Published in the Journal of Philology, Vol. xx. pp. 81—115. 
* Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 12, 1893. 
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ws 8 é av ws pepov tas Kadds mpages Kai tas orovdaias eas Te 
kat duabeceas Kai Kwyoes Kal oxéoes, ws TOUTWY OUK aver TA 
gwpatika Kal Ta éxTds. 45 yap Hevoxpdrous yvwpyos Todguwv 
gaiverat tHv eddatpoviay airapxeay elvar Bovidpevos dyabav mdvTwv 
} tTOv wAclotwv Kai peyiotwv. Soypariler yotv xwpis pev dperis 
pndérore av evdatpoviay trapyew, dixa S€ Kal tév cwopatikov Kal 
Tov éxTos THY GpeTHV adtdpKyn pds evdayoviay eva. CLEM. ALEX. 
strom. 11 xxii 133 = 500 Potter. 


Perceiving that the words ws tovrwy odk avev Ta TwpaTiKa Kat 
va éxtos are no better than nonsense, Zeller for ws tovtrwy ovK 
avev substitutes ws & oy otk avev. With this reading Clement 
seems to say that according to Xenocrates bodily and external 
goods are indispensable conditions of happiness, while according 
to Polemo virtue, independently of bodily and external goods, 
suffices of itself. This however is inconsistent with the statement 
made elsewhere that in regard to external goods Xenocrates and 
Polemo were agreed. In order to meet this objection Zeller (Ph. 
d. Gr. 11 i 1029 f, 1046) supposes that etdamovia in the para- 
graph about Xenocrates stands for the perfection of happiness, as 
opposed to happiness, and in the paragraph about Polemo, for 
happiness as opposed to its perfection. Surely this is impossible. 
Rather, with the change of a single letter, read dor ovx dy ovK 
avev TA TwpaTLKa Kal TA EKTOS.” 


Professor Sipewick read two papers of which the following 
are abstracts? : 

(1) On Iliad xvi Il. 507, 8 

keiro 8 ap év pécooor Siw xpvaoio taéXavTa 
7@ Sdpev Os pera toior Sixnv iOtvrata eizor. 

“Tt has long been disputed whether 16...6s refers to a litigant 
or a judge in the trial of which the description terminates in 
these lines. In Leipziger Studien vol. xii (1890) J. H. Lipsius 
claims to have conclusively proved that the former interpretation 
is correct ; chiefly on the ground that pera roto. cannot be taken as 
‘equivalent toa genitive.’ In answer to this it was pointed out that 
in a line in the speech of Thetis— Iliad 1 516—era was thus used 


bd } Pata \ val > , , > 
Ooooov eyo peta TACW ATLLOTATYH Geds ELpLt. 


It was further argued that all the indications of language in 
Il. xvur 508 were in favour of the interpretation rejected by 
Lipsius: thus 


(a) dover is more natural if the recipient of the gift is not a 
person who has had to provide the funds: 
(6) dixnv idd ciety is a more appropriate expression for the 
delivery of a judicial decision than for the pleading of a cause : 
1 See also Classical Review vu (1894), pp. 1 sqq. and p. 296. 
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(c) the superlative i@jvrara more naturally suggests that 
more than two persons are compared. 


It was admitted that no one of these considerations would 
be decisive by itself; but it was contended that their cumulative 
force renders the interpretation to which they point the more 
probable.” 


(2) On the land-tenure in Attica before Solon. 


“Tt has long been disputed whether the peasants called éxry- 
popo. paid 1-6th of their produce to their landlords and kept 5-6ths, 
or paid 5-6ths and kept 1-6th. It was argued in the paper that 
the language of ’A@nvaiwy Modireia ch. ii was clearly in favour of 
the former interpretation : for (a) the phrase «i py tas piobwoes 
doéwWotey Shows that picGwors—as Dr Sandys says—is ‘rent’ not 
‘wages’; while (6) the words éxadotvro...éxrnpdpor Kata TavTyv 
yap tHv picOwow eipydlovro...show that the rent must have been 
a ‘sixth part’—otherwise the terms of the rent would not 
directly and obviously have explained the word éxryydpo, as they 
are clearly supposed to do. 

It was further contended that a careful examination of the 
language of Hesychius, s. vv. éxrnudpo. and ézipoptos, makes it 
clear that Hesychius must have regarded the ambiguous phrase 
ext pepe. éepyatouevo. as meaning that the workers patd—not 
recewed—a sixth part. If this be admitted, it would seem that 
the testimony of ancient authorities is really all on the same 
side: and that the view that the tenants paid 5-6ths to the 
landlords must be attributed to a misunderstanding of a later 
commentator.” 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge PhHtlologteal Society. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 

2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 

3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 

6 <Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 


8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 
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10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 

11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more, 

12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 

13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 

14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the agi of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 

16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term, 

17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 

18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 

19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 

20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings, 

21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p-m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1894. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At the Annual Meeting’? held in Prof. Jzps’s house on 
Thursday, Jan, 25, 1894, at 4.15 p.m., the President, Prof. Jess, 
in the Chair, 

L. Horton-Siru, Esq., B.A., of St John’s College, was elected 
a member of the Society. 


The Treasurer’s accounts, duly audited, were submitted and 
passed. 
The following new officers were elected for the ensuing year. 


President: Dr Postcate. 

Vice-President: Professor JEBB. 

Members of Council: Professor Skeat, Mr Epwarps, Mr 
Hicks (all re-elected) and Mr Neu. 

Secretary : Mr Gizes. 

Prof. CowELL and Mr Nixon were elected Auditors. 


The following resolutions were unanimously passed : 

(1) “That a sum not exceeding £30 be voted for the purpose 
of printing and publishing the unpublished philological mss. of 
the late Mr H. D. Darbishire in a memorial volume, it being 
understood that each member of the Society receive a copy of 
the volume.” 

(2) “That the Society authorise the republication in the same 
volume of the late Mr Darbishire’s papers already published by 
the Society.” 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 6, 1894. 
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Dr FENNELL criticised Dr Brugmann’s account of the suffixes 
-dhiro-, -dhra-, -dhlo-, -dhla- (Grundz. u. § 77). Of the three 
instances adduced to show that “isolated examples may date 
from early times” he argued that one had very little weight, viz. 
Czech stadlo by Latin stabulum, there being a Czech stado of the 
same meaning as stadlo, while Latin showed nothing parallel to 
stado, and stabulum meaning ‘herd, drove’ was late and poetic ; 
that another had no weight, viz. Av@pov by Lat. delubrum, pollu- 
brum, as the 6 was for the s seen in lustrum. To the instances of 
b for earlier s might be added labrusca for las-rusca (cf. lasciuae 
hederae) ; salebra for sal-es-ra; probrum for pros-rum, akin to 
Skt. prish ‘sprinkle,’ as if ‘a bespotting’; uibrare for g’ts-rare 
akin to Eng. gueasy ‘shaking, trembling,’ gaeswm (Keltic) as if 
‘a quiverer, Skt. jéshati, ‘moves’; ebrius for 2-yis-rio- adj. stem 
from @-yis-ro-m neut. = ‘strong ebullience,’ from adj. @-yis-ro-s 
‘strongly ebullient,’ fr. @ and yes-ro-, adj. stem = ‘ebullient,’ akin 
to féw ; sdbrius assimilated to ébrius fr. sdb-r-os for séb-ro-s from 
sé-yis-ro-s. The setting of the remaining instance, Czech sidlo, 
by Lat. sabula would be beyond criticism if it were certain that 
Lat. -bulo, -bula- were from -dhlo-, -dhla.. 

There is not sufficient evidence for the allegation that these 
suffixes arise from a determinative dh + the suffixes -ro-, @-, -lo-, 
-la- respectively. The only early Greek instance of an early -Opo-, 
x.t.A. form by a kindred form in -@- or ~-Opo- is éxiBabpov by 
évaBa6ucs (Brugmann only gives the late Ba6yos). The meaning 
of ap@pov connects it with appovia, dppyos rather than with apOp10s. 

The 6 of éo6Acos may belong to the root, if we derive the 
word from séo@Xos (cf. réravos, BéBaos, BéBynAos) from ,/sadh, cf. 
Skt. sddhi- ‘excellent’; while éyOpos may be from éy#+ap+o 
(cf. éxaipw). If faber is to be set by reOpos, the -dh- is redupli- 
cative, not a determinative. Brugmann has confused two if not 
three distinct cases, besides offering some questionable etymologies. 
Is the source of -dhro- in some cases (when it is not composite as 
in éxiBaOpov and éyOpds) the root dhzr ‘hold, contain, support’ ? 

Note the Old Pers. pipe: Sa ——s, not noticed by 
Brugmann. 





SECOND MEETING. 


At a meeting of the Society’ held in Dr Postreate’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, Feb. 22, 1894, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President, Dr Posraate, in the Chair, it was resolved : That 
ordinary meetings of the Society. shall in future close at the latest 
at 5.45 p.m. in the Michaelmas and Lent terms, and at 6.15 p.m. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 6, 1894, — 
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in the Easter term, unless on the motion of a member, to be put 
from the chair, it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 


Dr Jackson read a note On Tabu, of which the following is 
an abstract. 

The word tabu, tapu, or tambu, is Polynesian. To make a 
tabu, there must be (1) a thing, which (2) is reserved by some 
one having authority, (3) to the exclusion of some one else, 
(4) under penalties known or unknown: and it is the thing thus 
reserved, under penalties, to the advantage of the one and to the 
prejudice of the other, which is said to be tabu. For example, 
(a) a Fijian chief, by wearing a cocoa-nut hung round his neck, 
makes cocoa-nuts tabu, fo himself, and against his subjects, who 
may no longer gather them: (+) the main passage in the reef 
between Ovalau and Viti Levu is tabu, to a tutelary divinity, 
and against the rest of the world, as appears in the fact that a 
native never crosses it without making an offering—doubtless as 
an acknowledgment of his trespass: (c) a European in Fiji, to 
secure his papers from disturbance, declares them tabu, thus re- 
serving them to himself and withdrawing them from his inferiors, 
For these examples of actual tabus, I am indebted to Baron 
Anatole von Hiigel. 

There are tabus, in this sense of the term, all the world over. 
Thus in Persius i 112 “hic, inquis, ueto quisquam faxit 
oletum. pinge duos angues: pueri, sacer est locus ; extra meiite,” 
*‘sacer est locus” is the exact equivalent of “the place is tabu” ; 
mortal men must go elsewhere, because the spot is reserved to a 
tutelary deity. Similarly, the “bidental” was tabu, inasmuch as 
the spot which the divinity had marked as his own, became to 
mankind “triste euitandumque.” Again, amongst ourselves, a 
college grass plot, and at a public school, the part of the football 
field which is reserved for masters, prefects, visitors, and boys 
“who have their people down,” are, in the true sense of the word, 
tabu—tabu ¢o the privileged few, and tabu against the excluded 
many. | 
The double notion of privilege and disability, which is charac- 
teristic of tabu, appears in the word “swagger,” as it is (or was) 
used at Harrow. There is, however, a difference: for, whereas, 
properly speaking, it is a thing which is tabu, it is, I believe, an 
act which is called swagger; that is to say, the schoolboy says 
that “it is swagger to lounge on the pavement at the house-door,” 
—meaning that to do so is in the lower boy a piece of outrageous 
impudence, and in the sixth-form boy a legitimate assertion of 
his dignity. 

In short, the word tabu is, I believe, properly applicable not 
to a superstitious precept, nor to a prohibition as such, nor to the 
time during which a prohibition is in force, nor to an act which 
contravenes or otherwise regards a prohibition, nor to the penalty 
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or danger which the neglect of a prohibition entails, but simply 

and solely to a thing reserved, under penalties, in favour of one 

person, to the prejudice of another. And I cannot but think 

that the looser use which is now prevalent, tends to obscure 
important anthropological facts, 


Mr E. S. THompson read a paper on dixyv A€yew and kindred 
phrases. 

It is generally allowed that the phrase Sixyy Aéyewv, or dikyv 
ciety, is used in two distinct senses : 


(a) to pronounce judgment, 
(6) to plead a cause. 


It is the object of the present paper to show that the first of 
these meanings belongs to an earlier, the second to a later stage 
of the language, and by tracing the development of meaning in 
the word dixy to explain how this change in the meaning of the 
phrase came about. Adky is connected with the stem of defkvupi, 
and its original meaning is “a pointing,” “a direction.” In 
the material sense I believe dixy never occurs; but it occurs 
often, from Homer downward, in the metaphorical sense (1) “a 
ruling or judgment” given by a king or judge. (See Jebb, Jntro- 
duction to Homer, p. 48.) Next, as a direction constitutes a way 
or precedent after which men may walk, dixky comes to mean 
(2) “‘manner or custom.” This use is also Homeric, In later 
Greek it is almost confined to the accus. dicyvy used adverbially. 
See however Pindar, Pyth. 1. 50, ray ®iroxrytao Sixay édérwv and 
Dr Fennell’s note. 

Aixn comes to mean (3) the principle which underlies, or 
should underlie, judgments, abstracted and sometimes personified 
as “ Justice.” 

These three are the only meanings of dkny which occur in 
Homer. Three other meanings are familiar in post-Homeric 
Greek. 

(4) ‘a suit,” “a trial” ;—the place or process of it. 

(5) ‘a plea”—of a litigant. 

(6) the object of a suit, “satisfaction” or “damages” from the 
point of view of one litigant, “ punishment” or “atonement” from 
the point of view of the other. 

These senses are alien from Homer. In Homer dixny A€éyew 
will depend on sense 1 (or 3) of dixy, and will be equivalent to 
dixalw, jus dico; in later Greek it may (and in fact always does) 
depend on sense 5, and is equivalent to dixaLopxor, causam dico. 

If this proposition be true it will be decisive as to the meaning 
of the disputed line = 508 


TO Sopev, Ss pera totor dixnv iPivrata «iro. 


Among recent commentators both Dr Leaf (J. H. S. vi. p. 128, 
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and note on the place) and Dr Sidgwick (C7, Rev. vii. p. 2), though 
believing that the two talents are to be given to one of the judges, 
think that the phrase Siknv ciety in itself might be used either of 
litigants or judges. Until it has been shown that in Homer dixn 
may mean “a plea,” it is impossible to believe that dixnv eimeiv 
can refer to any other than judges. The force of the superlative 
i@ivrara has not escaped notice as showing that more than two 
parties are in question. It may be added that the epithet i#eta 
itself is the constant and appropriate epithet of a straight or right 
ruling by a judge, as oxoA‘y is of a crooked or wrong ruling; but 
is far less applicable to the plea of a litigant. The passage is 
illustrated by Y 579 sq. 

ei 3 ay éydv abros dixdow, Kai pw ov twa ppt 

GAAov érurdnéev Aavadv’ iBeia yap éora. 
Menelaus undertakes to pronounce a judgment in his own cause. 
That duxdow here represents diknv Aw appears clearly from the 
fact that the noun has to be understood with i#eta. There seems 
no other instance of diknv eireiv, &c., in Homer. 

The passage Y 542 demands a word : 

*Avridoxos 
IInActdynv “AxiAja dixy yyeiWar avacras. 

Dr Leaf appears right in saying that dicy cannot here mean 
“with justice.” (He speaks of this as a “later sense” of dixy. 
It may be true that décy=“ with justice” does not occur till the 
Tragedians ; but I should regard this as accidental. This meaning 
is certainly connected with the earlier and Homeric meaning of 
dixy.) But I question his interpretation “by the custom.” It 
looks at first-sight as if dé here meant “ with a plea”—one of 
the later meanings. But I believe Antilochus’ speech is regarded 
as an opinion rather than a plea; it is a sententia, but one that 
happens to be delivered by an interested party, like that of 
Menelaus subsequently. The passage is one that throws light on 
the process by which this meaning “ plea” arose. 

Turning to Hesiod we find that the word déky occurs in the 
“Epya some 27 times, 21 times in the compass of less than 100 
lines (192—-283). In not one instance do we get beyond the 
Homeric usage. 

The meanings are confined to (1) and (3). In v. 39 read 
with Schémann ot ryvde dixnv eOéAovte dixacoay. Here and in 
249, 269 zyvde Sixyv means “this decision,” a past fact: sense 
(1), not (4). 

At v. 225 dixas didodow is “pronounce judgments”; not the 
later sense “ pay penalties” ; sense (1) not (6). 

At v. 239 Sixyv rexpaipera is ‘ordains Justice,” from the 
point of view of a Judge rather than a litigant ; sense (3) not (6). 

At v. 272 

ei peilw ye Sixny adiucwrepos eer 
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the sense is ‘‘ has (reputed) Justice” (3), quite different from the 
later senses of diknv éxew, for which see below. 

In the Shield v. 53 we have sense (2). But in the Theogony 
v. 434 we have sense (4) introduced. It is in the hymn to 
Hecate, and it is said of her, 


ev 8¢ dixy Baciredor wap aidoiowr xabiler, 
the meaning being “at the trial,” “in court.” 
But this hymn to Hecate has been very generally judged to 
be later than the rest of the poem. (See Flack, and G. C. W. 
Warr, Cl. Rev. 1x. 390 sqq.) 
In Theognis it would seem that an advance in meaning may 


be traced. The word dixy often occurs, mostly in one of the 
Homeric senses. But in v. 268 (Bergk*), 


(wevin) ovre yap eis ayopnv Epxerar ovre dixas, 
dixas means the place where suits are tried and judgments given 


(4). In line 688 we meet, apparently for the first time after the 
unique instance in Homer, the phrase Sixyv <izxeiv: 


ovx €ot. Ovytoict pds aBavarovs paxécacbat 
» , > - > ‘ lol , 
ovte Sixyny eimeiv’ ovdevi todro Oéuts. 


Here Sixyy «cizetv must mean causam dicere, dixalerba. The 
thought may be paralleled by Job ix. 2, 3. 

In Pindar there are at least two passages which show an 
advance on Homeric usage. In Jsth. 7. 25 we are told of Aiakos 


daypdvero. Sikas ézetpatve, 


where dikas must mean “suits” or “quarrels” (sense 4), and in 
Nem. 9. 15, 


> s 
kpetoowy S¢ Katraver Sixav tav tpdcbe avyp, 


where the meaning seems to be “claim” (sense 5). 

In Aeschylus we find all the later meanings developed. 

In the Supplices 703 we have dixas didoiev, in the sense “may 
they grant tribunals” (4). Cf. Thue. 1. 28. 2 dixas 7OeXov Sotvat. 
At line 733 we have duce dixyny in the usual sense (6) “shall pay 
the penalty.” Have we an earlier example of this? In the 
Prometheus v. 9 we have Sotva: dixny in the same sense. At line 
614 we have rod dixyyv; in the sense “in atonement for what?” (6). 

In the Septem the same sense, “atonement,” occurs in line 584 


pytpos 8 mnynv tis xatacBéoe dixy; 

At lines 415 and 646 sqq. we have a personification of Acky. 
This personification, as old as Hesiod (“Epya 256, Theog. 902), is 
noticeable here because in the tendency of various persons to 
claim Aixy as their special patroness we have light cast on the 


process by which the word passed from an objective to a subjective 
meaning; (3) to (5). 
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In the Zwmenides the word dixy occurs some 27 times. In 
several places it simply means “suit” (4) as 


224 Sixas St MaddAds ravd érorreioa Gea; 


at 682, 752, &e. “a prosecution” (aiparos dixy). 
In lines 485, 6 
Upeis OF papripia Te Kal Texuypia 
kadeioP, apwya tHs dixys opxwpara, 
we must take ras Sikys in the sense “your plea” (5). But 
Wellauer, followed by Davies, inserts (needlessly) @ after dixys, 
punctuating after apwyd, thus giving dixy sense (4) ‘this trial.” 
In lines 580, 582 we meet (for the first time?) the phrase 
eioayeww Sixnv (4). 
As to the difficult line 729, a transposition has been adopted 
by some editors, whom Davies follows, whereby we read thus : 


729. "Am. ot tor tax’ ovK exovoa Tis Sixns TéAos 
730. éuet tov iov ovdey €xOpotow Bapiv. 
719. Xo. déyess eyo S& py Tvxovaa THs Sixys | 
720. Bapeia xwpa THd OpiAynow rade. 


In this case we shall have to render rys dikys in the first 
couplet “thy claim” (as Davies); in the second “ Justice,” and the 
passage will illustrate the process by which Aixy passed from an 
objective to a subjective sense. But it is difficult to separate 
the phrase rys dixys téAos here from the same at 243, where it 
simply means ‘‘the end of the trial,” and I incline to agree with 
Dr Verrall (J. P. x11. 160) that there is something wrong about 
the earlier part of 729. 

Though the epithet ev@cia continued to be attached to dixy 
(cf. edOddixos) yet the later legal ed@vdixia had other associations, 
a trial on the merits of the case, not on a side issue. We may 
have a first hint of this in Aesch. Zum. 432, 


"AO. dpxos Ta py Sikara py viKav eyw. 
Xo. add efédeyxe, «pive 8 evOetavy dixnv. 
One passage of the Humenides remains, v. 491, 
ei kpatyoe dixa te kat BrAaBa 
TOUOE PNTPOKTOVOV. 


It is a pity that this passage has been meddled with. It 
affords an emphatic example of dixa in the sense ‘‘ plea’’ (5). This 
plea in itself the Chorus regard as a wrong and an insult, and it 
is, pace Weil, most appropriately conjoined with BAdBa, 

The Choephori adds little to the facts. In line 144 

Kai Tovs Ktavdvtas avtixatOaveiv dixnv (? dixy), 


the reading is doubtful. At 990, 
éxer yap aicxvvtnpos, ws vopos, dixyy, 
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we have the phrase in the sense “has his punishment” (6). The 
other sense of dixnv exw “I have satisfaction” (as Hdt. 1. 45, &e.) 
is the same sense of diky (6) looked at from the point of view of 
the other party. Compare the double sense of dixas AapBavew 
(see L. and 8.). In Plato, Rep. 520 B, diknv exer merely = dixaiws 
- &Xel 

I have purposely reserved the Agamemnon for the last, as 
containing the important disputed passage 1228 sqq. 


ovK oldey ola yAdooa purntys Kuvds 
A€~aca Kaxteivaca pardpovors Sixyy, 
arys Aabpaiov tevéerar xaxy Tx. 

I think it clear that when the Oresteta was written dixy could 
be understood in the sense of a “ plea,” and that therefore Aéfaca 
diknv can be understood in the sense of “urging her plea.” This 
Dr Verrall acknowledges, both in his note on this passage and on 
v. 804 (814) 

dixas yap ovx ad yhwoons Geoi 
xA\vovew avdpobrvyras. 

Hence, even apart from the “echo” (see C. R. Iv. pp. 149, 
425) of dixn from v. 912, the sense of 1229 should have been clear 
enough. But I most emphatically admit that there is an echo; 
the word éxreivaca, echoed from 916, puts this beyond a doubt. 
We could not have a better instance of the process by which dixy 
“ Justice” passed into dikn “a plea.” What I urge as abstract 
Justice becomes, when quoted by another, my view of Justice, my 
“plea.” [I can only regret that Dr Verrall still unnecessarily 
complicates this passage. The comma after Aa@paiov is the root of 
the mischief. F. A. Paley long ago (Camb. Phil. Soc. Proceedings, 
May 4, 1882) suggested that revferor was future of revyw. This I 
believe ; and that the genitive arys depends on riyy—or perhaps 
téxvy as Paley suggests. | 

We have something similar to the development of the meanings 
of diky in our own word right. Right: Jreg :: dixn: Jd. But 
right in general when viewed by me in relation to myself becomes 
“my rights.” The following passages will illustrate this transition. 


Soph. 27. 1037 
76 O@ Sixaiw Oyr emurmécOar pe Sei. 
Eur. Iph. A. 810 
Toupov piv ovv Sixarov éue A€yew xpewv. 
But there is an earlier instance in the fragment of Sappho 

quoted by Aristotle Rhetoric 1. 9 

aidus Ké o ov Karelyey Oppar 

GAN eeyes wept Td dixalw— 
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Not, of course, “about the Just” in a Platonic sense, but “for 
your rights.” 

It only remains to put together the remaining instances of 
dixynv A€yev, &e. iv the later sense. 


(1) Ar. Hq. 347 ef wov dixidiov elas €t Kata E€vov peroixov. 
(2) Ar. Vesp. 776 


‘ 4 a 
mpos S& tovrots jv dixnv 
, ¢ ~ A 
Aéyn paxpay tis, ovxi Tewav avapeveis 
Sdxvwv veavtov Kal tov amodoyoupevov. 


(3) Thucydides vit. 68. 1 ’Avripdv dpurra paiverar trav péxpe 
€u00 Gavdrov diknv arohoynodpevos. 


(4) Xenophon Mem. tv. 8. 1 etxAecav zpooextycato (Swxparys) 
thv te diknvy ravrwv avOpwrwv adnbéotata kai édevOepwitata Kat 
Sixarérara cirov x.7.X. (perhaps with a hit at the passage of 
Thucydides just quoted). 


(5) Diog. Laert. 1. § 84 A€yerar (0 Buds) kal dixas deworaros 
yeyovevar elretv. And below: dixyv yap vrép twos dé~as dy 
urépynpus trapxwv. 

In the 4th century the expression became stereotyped in the 
words dixoAoyety and dixaroroyeio Bar. 





THIRD MEETING" 


At a meeting of the Society held in Dr Posteate’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, March 8, 1894, at 4.15 p.m., 
Dr VERRALL, Vice-President, in the unavoidable absence of the 
President, in the Chair, 


Dr VERRALL read a paper-on Aeschylus and the history of 
Delphi (Eum. 1—29, esp. vv. 11 and 27). 


A note was communicated by Dr Posreare on the interpre- 
tation of Hor. Serm. I 3 59 ‘nullique malo latus obdit apertum.’ 
It- was contended that the traditional explanation of ‘obdit’ as 
‘obicit offert opponit’ ‘exposes’ was illegitimate, as‘obdere’ was 
limited in usage to actions of closing. As Apuleius and Valerius 
Flaccus (so we should read in IT 236) have ‘obdere domum’ 
and Apuleius ‘amiculis obditus’ wrapt up, there seemed to be 
nothing against understanding the word here to mean that the 
safe man shut up his ‘latus’ so that no mischief (or no enemy) 
could get in. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 20, 1894, 
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Mr PEskerTT read the following notes on Lucan : 
vir 859—861. Read perhaps 


templis auroque sepultus 
uilior umbra fores; nunc es pro numine summo. 
hoc tumulo, Fortuna, iaces. 


In 860 MSS BU have es, VG est: 861 all MSS zacens. I 
restore sense by putting a full stop after swmmo and substituting 
iaces for iacens. Fortune herself is said to lie buried in Pompeius’ 
grave, not merely the corpse of a mortal. The personification of 
Fortune is familiar to readers of Lucan. 


1x 371—377. The sense would be improved by making lines 
374, 5 (haec eadem...ignes) parenthetical. Then temperet would 
follow regularly after audet instead of irregularly after erat. For 
a similar parenthesis cp. villi 477—479. 


1x 711. tractique uia fumante chelydri. One MS B, has 
uias; this points to a reading wia spumante ; a similar confusion 
is found in the MSS in 722 where they vary between fuwmantia 
and spumantia in consequence of the final s of awidus. 


1x 898. pax illis cum morte data est. Render ‘Security has 
been given them as well as death,’ i.e. nature has not only placed 
death (deadly serpents) in their midst, but has also given them 
the power of resisting the virus. I see no difficulty, considering 
the context, in taking pax of a state of peaceful security, the 
natural result of the possession of an antidote to the poison. The 
translation of this passage in the last English edition is probably 


wrong. 





EASTER TERM, 1894. 


FIRST MEETING". 


At a meeting held in Dr Sanpys’ house, Merton House, 
Queens Road, at 4.45 p.m. on Thursday, May 10, 1894, the Presi- 
dent, Dr Posreate, in the Chair, the following communications 
were made: . 


In a scholion to Aristophanes, Hguites, 580, Mr Nett pro- 
posed to substitute for Kwéas yap xai @pivos cionyyoavro the 
words Kuwyotas yap 6 xai @irvpwos cionyjoato, on the grounds 
that (1) the name of Kwéas seems out of place here, (2) ®pivos 
hardly looks a possible name, and (3) what we know of Kinesias’ 
politics would suit: cf. Aves 1377, Athen. xii. 551 p. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 22, 1894. 


a Te 
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Mr Neil maintained that the passage in Plato, Phaedo 101 pb, 
was genuine, and a necessary step in the argument. It was not 
easy, commonplace, or merely explanatory, as is the case with 
most interpolations. exorro should bear the same meaning as 
éxdpevos above: airs Tis trobérews exerar = ‘holds fast to the 
concept itself,’ ie., will not go beyond it, e.g., calls a horse a 
horse, but refuses to place it under the wider concept of a quad- 
ruped. Such a position, closely resembling that held by the 
Cynics, was fatal to Plato’s main argument in the Phaedo, which 
requires the interdependence of concepts. It seems natural that 
Plato should mention the theory in passing, as he is about to 
reject it in 105 B—. 


Dr VERRALL, while holding the passage to be genuine, pre- 
ferred to close the parenthesis after the words ovx dzoxpivato. 


Mr Git thought that the following phrase dcatrus av 
ddo/ys supported the genuineness of the passage. The higher 
hypothesis was to contain consistent lower hypotheses in the 
same way as the lower hypothesis was to contain consistent 
consequences (1a am’ éxeivyns dppnOevta). 

Dr Posteate read a short paper on the pronunciation of 
the Greek Z in which he maintained that its sounds were not 
zd (or dz), as generally believed, but 2@ (or dz, the latter the 
sounds in Eng. swath(e)s) ; zd would be and was represented by 
a8 as ddcdor0s Acolic Sdevs. The corresponding breathed sounds 
were found in old Attic oo, = ths as in Eng. ‘ months.’ 





SECOND MEETING". 


At the meeting held in Dr Sanpys’ house, Merton House, 
Queens Road, on Thursday, May 24, 1894, at 4.45 p.m., the 
President, Dr Posteats, in the Chair: 


Professor Sipewick read a paper® of “Conjectures on the con- 
stitutional history of Athens from 594 to 580 B.c.,” based on 
*A@pv. Moder, ch. 13. 


Comparing the phrases ov _Karéornoav apxovra and avapyiav 
éroinoav, he argued that avapyia must be understood to mean no 
more than the non-election of the chief archon: pointing out in 
support of this view that Damasias in this chapter is said to be 
aipebeis, whereas the archons in ch. 8 were said to be xAnpwrol 
€x mpoxpirwv—each of the four tribes nominating ten for the 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 5, 1894. 
2 Published in the Classical Review, October, 1894. 
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sortition. He argued that this limited recurrent avapyia was 
most probably caused, not by a revolutionary breach of the con- 
stitution, but by a temporary failure to fulfil constitutional con- 
ditions: and he conjectured that this failure was due to obstinate 
antagonism between two bodies who had to concur in the appoint- 
ment of the chief archon. He conjectured that one of these 
bodies was the Areopagitic Council, which in the pre-Solonian 
period appointed officials independently. From the compromise 
adopted in the year of ten archons—which he took to be 481/80 
—he inferred that the antagonism was due to a prolonged and 
balanced struggle between Eupatrids and non-Eupatrids for the 
chief archonship. He conjectured that this antagonism caused a 
failure to appoint a chief archon, every fourth year for 12 years; 
but that while in 590/89 and 586/5 the result was simple non- 
appointment, in 582/1 the same failure led to the prolongation 
of the government of the previous chief archon Damasias. 


He further inferred from the regular distribution of archons 
among the tribes in the later constitution—9 apyxovres + 1 ypap- 
pareis being always appointed one from each tribe (ch. 55)— 
that in the Solonian Constitution the 8 inferior archons were 
similarly distributed, two being appointed by lot from the ten 
nominated by each tribe. He conjectured that, in order to carry 
out completely the principle of equal allotment of archons among 
tribes, the chief archon was elected from each tribe in rotation, 
the tribe having some share in the election ; and that, accordingly, 
the quadrennially recurring failure to appoint a chief archon was 
due to some peculiar characteristic of one of the four tribes— 
probably a special predominance of anti-Eupatrid sentiment, 
causing an obstinate disagreement between this tribe and the 
Areopagitic Council. 

He conjectured that when this deadlock occurred for a third 
time, the Eupatrids determined to meet it in a new way, by the 
continuance in office of the Eupatrid archon of the preceding year, 
Damasias: but that Damasias, in endeavouring to prolong his 
tenure of office for a third year, was acting in his own interest 
against the wish of Eupatrids generally; and that accordingly the 
majority of the Eupatrids combined with the leaders of the 
opposing party to get rid of him. To effect this combination they 
had to increase the number of archons from 9 to 10, so that 
Eupatrids and non-Eupatrids might be equally represented on 
the board. At this crisis—as he conjectured—the majority of 
the Eupatrids relaxed their family pride and coalesced with a 
portion of the wealthy plebeians ; and this is why we do not hear 
after this date of any division between Etzarpida as such and the 
other two classes (aypotkot or yewpopor and Syp.ovpyoc). 

He conjectured, finally, that—after the year of the ten 
archons, who are said to have been “chosen” (éoéev...€XéaGa1)— 
election was substituted for sortition in the case of the 8 inferior 
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archons. He thought it probable that the effect of this change 
lasted through the Tyrannis: since we learn (ch. 22) that all the 
apxovres were aiperot for 24 years after the expulsion of the 
tyrants ; and this renders it probable that the change from Jot to 
choice was not introduced by the tyrants,—otherwise the latter 
mode of appointment could hardly have lasted through the 
reforms of Oleisthenes. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1894. 


FIRST MEETING" 


AT a meeting of the Society held in Mr Ntxon’s rooms, King’s 
College, on Thursday, Oct. 25, 1894, at 4.15 p.m., the President, 
Dr Posteate, in the Chair, 


Professor ArMITAGE Roprnson read a paper on an apparent 
misunderstanding of Pliny’s statement (Pliny Ep. ad Traianum 
xcvi 6, 7) as to meetings of the Christians. 


The words quod essent soliti...hetaerias esse uetueram are fre- 
quently cited by themselves as giving important evidence as to 
Christian practice with regard to the Eucharist and the Agape 
in 112 a.p. Of the two meetings here described ‘the later...was 
suppressed after the issue of Trajan’s edict forbidding clubs’ 
(Lightf. Ignat. et Polyc. 1. 52). This later meeting being the 
Agape, it is held to follow that either the Eucharist had been 
already separated from the Agape before this time, or this edict 
was the actual occasion of the separation. Ramsay (Church in 
the Roman Empire, p. 219) further contends that the morning 
meeting was religious, and this Pliny ‘ obviously accepts as strictly 
legal.’ ‘The Christians abandored the illegal meeting, but con- 
tinued the legal one. This fact is of the utmost consequence.’ 


The whole controversy appears to rest on a misunderstanding 
due to the isolation of the paragraph from its context. It occurs 
as the statement of certain renegades who had abandoned the 
Christian faith, some of them several years before, some even 
twenty years before. They were pleading that even when they 
were Christians, they were innocent of all crime. The sum total 
of their offence, they assured Pliny (adfirmabant autem), had 
been that they had been accustomed (quod soliti essent...) to 
attend two religious meetings on a fixed day, one a purely reli- 
gious gathering, the other rather of a social character: and even 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 6, 1894. 
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this (quod ipsum, referring most naturally to the whole of their 
practice) they had ceased to do since the edict forbidding clubs. 


The Christians, then, gave up nothing in consequence of the 
edict: the renegades gave up everything; for their plea was that 
they had ceased to be Christians ( fwisse quidem, sed desisse). The 
_ passage remains as important as ever as a description of early 
Christian meetings: but it throws no light at all, if the view here 
stated be accepted, on the problem of the separation of the Eucha- 
rist from the Agape. 


Professor RipGEway discussed the legend of Herakles and the 
Hind with the golden horns (Pindar, OJ. 11. 31). 


Aristotle (Poetics xxv. 5) refers to the blunder made by some 
poets, who did not know that female deer have no horns (éru 
Oprera EXados Kepata odk eye). Scholars are right in seeing an 
allusion to Pindar, who (O/. 111. 31), speaking of the journey of 
Herakles to the land of the Hyperboreans in search of the golden- 
horned hind, uses the phrase ypvodxepwv dAadov OyrAcav. On this 
same journey he reached the “shady sources of the Ister” (111. 13). 
But Pindar must share the censure with Euripides, who in the 
Chorus of the Hercules Fwrens, in which he celebrates the Labours 
of Herakles, says (375—6) 


/, /, ‘4 , 
tdv Te xpvookdpavoy | ddpkav zrouKAdvwrov. 


Moreover sculptors and engravers are equally to be blamed. For 
on certain coins of Abdera of the 4th century Bc, we find 
Artemis accompanied by a horned deer, commonly described as a 
stag (Gardner, 7'ypes, Pl. 1. 31). Again, all are familiar with 
the famous statue in the Louvre, commonly known as Diane & 
la biche. Here the hind is adorned with antlers. Again there 
are at least two gems in the British Museum (763, 765) which 
show the goddess accompanied by a horned deer. Are all the 
poets and artists wrong, or does Aristotle err in laying down as 
universal the absence of horns in female deer? The latter seems 
to be the true solution. In one species only of all the cervine 
genus is the female equipped with antlers. The reindeer of 
Northern Asia and Europe is the exception. Pindar makes the 
far north the scene of the quest of Herakles, Euripides indicates 
the same, and in Roman times there was a popular belief that 
the hero had visited North Germany (fuisse apud eos (sc. Ger- 
manos) et Herculem memorant, Tac. Germ. 2). The capture of 
a timid deer would have been a mean task for the slayer of the 
Nemean lion and the Lernean hydra, but the point of the legend 
lies in the difficulty of obtaining so rare a creature as a horned 
hind. 

_ Occasional pieces of reindeer horn have been found among 
the multitudinous antlers and bones of other deer in the Lake- 
dwellings of Switzerland and Bavaria, showing that about 1200— 
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800 B.c. occasional specimens reached Central Europe. It is 
affirmed that the reindeer was still a lingerer i in North Germany 
in Roman times. 


If Baltic amber reached Mycenae 1400—1200 B.c., and Homer 
had a dim notion of a land where the day was very long and the 
night very short, we need not wonder if the early Greeks had 
heard a rumour of a strange kind of deer, the females of which 
were horned. 





SECOND MEETING’. 


Art a meeting of the Society held in Mr Nrxon’s rooms, King’s 
College, on Thursday, November 8, 1894, at 4.15 p.m., the Presi- 
dent Dr Posteats, in the Chair, 


Dr FexneLt read a paper on Pindar, Jsth. v1, esp. v. 33 
*Auduipyov te, in which he defended the MS. *Apdpedpndv TE, 
especially against the alterations of Bergk, av’ “Auduapeov, and 
of Bury, aud’ “Apdidipeov. The whole tone of the ode suggests 
that it was composed after the Theban defeat at Oenophyta, 
probably after the next ensuing Isthmian festival, or the next 
but one. The phrase 6 8 a@avarwv pH Opaccérw POdvos, v. 39, 
is misunderstood by Mezger, being merely the natural expression 
of a timid hope that Thebes may at length be cheerful without 
provoking fresh manifestations of divine resentment. The battle 
of Tanagra, which has been described as a triumph for Thebes, 
resulted in both sides having to give up part of their designs. 
The expressions in vv. 37—39 could not have been used during 
the 63 days between the battles of Tanagra and Oenophyta. It 
is presumptuous to assume that our knowledge of collateral 
circumstances is full enough to justify the assertion that Am- 
phiaraos is inappropriate in connection with Meleagros, Hector, 
and the elder Strepsiades. Anyhow, like Meleagros, Amphiaraos 
was a Thestiad, an Argonaut, and a hunter of the boar of Kaly- 
don ; like Hector, he was an alien foe honored after his life’s 
end in Boeotia, his last mortal act was flight, he fought and fell 
for a losing cause, and had foreknowledge of his doom. These 
parallels between Hector and Amphiaraos account for the single 
ve. The reader protested against the assumption, so often implied 
in alteration of MSS., that ancient writers infallibly used the 
best language possible. As to the scholia—their not mentioning 
an Amphiareion is more significant than their only mentioning 
Meleagros and Hector. There is no known shrine of Amphiaraos 
near enough to Tanagra or Oenophyta to justify the assumption 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 20, 1894. 
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that the elder Strepsiades died near an “Ayduidpeov. In favor 
of the MS. reading may be adduced the fact that the metre 
—vv-—-—v occurs in the next line 


LP py ieoienge: 


Mr Bury seems right in pronouncing av’ "Aududpevov to be wrong ; 
while his own du¢’ ‘Ayd. is not euphonious and is questionable 
as to grammar. 


Dr Fennell hoped that the length of the note required to 
dispose of a mare’s nest which he had dealt with in his edition, 
but which had recently been called “a palmary emendation,” 
would tend to justify his having ignored many needless or posi- 
tively mischievous alterations of traditional texts. 


Dr PostGaTE read a paper on the reading and interpretation 
of Ovid Fasti v1 267 sqq. 


He defended in detail the genuineness of 271-276 and 277-8 
against the arguments of Peter (ed. Fasti u, p. 94). Though 
however 273-6 are genuine, they contain a corruption. The poet 
is giving the reason why the earth must be round, viz. that it was 
designed to be the centre of the universe. The present text is 
incoherent as may be seen from a paraphrase. ‘The earth is 
round and its round shape keeps it in its place. And since it is 
placed in the centre, being nearer neither to one side nor to 
another, were it not round, it would be nearer to one side than 
another, and the universe would not have it for its central load.’ 
The slight change of wt for et in v. 274 will set this right, thus: 
‘cumque sit in media rerum regione locata | wé tangat nullum 
plusue minusue latus, | ni conuexa foret, parti uicinior esset, | nec 
medium terram mundus haberet onus,’ i.e. ‘since now it has been 
placed in the central space of the universe, in order that it may 
be no nearer to one part than another, were it not round, this 
object would be defeated.’ Not unlike is the argument in Lact. 
Inst. 11 24 where the rotundity of the earth is deduced as a con- 
sequence from its occupying the centre of a round universe. The 
difficulty of 268 ‘significant sedem terra focusque suam’ has led 
to wild interpretations and conjectures. If not corrupt, it is only 
made intelligible by pressing the identity of terra and focus 
(= Vesta’s temple, hearth or fire). ‘Vesta’ and Terra being the 
same, the reason for the temple and the earth being round is the 
same, viz. the position of ‘Vesta’ or Terra in the universe (sedem 
—suam) of which both temple and earth give token (rexpypvodcr). 
We might translate freely ‘On the earth, as on the temple, is 
written its place in the universe.’ If this be thought too difficult 
we might read in 267 Vesta, eadem es quae terra and in 268 
(with Merkel olim) ‘tuam’ for ‘suam.’ 


With reference to the difficulty in 268, Mr G. A. Davies 
suggested that focus = “Eoria. 
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THIRD MEETING". 


At a meeting of the Society held in Mr Nrxon’s rooms, King’s 
College, on Thursday, Nov. 29, 1894, at 4.15 p.m., the President, 
Dr Posteate, in the Chair, 


Professor JEBB read some notes on the Ajax sof Sophocles. 
(1) v. 75 ov oiy ave pode Secdiav dpet; Here apet is clearly 
right. apeis, which has the better documentary Support, is con- 
demned not only by the sense, but also by the a. The fut. act. 
apo has a4 in Aesch. Pers. 795, Eur. Heracl. 322, I. T. 117, Tro. 
1148, Suppl. 772, Ar. Ran. 377, while there is no example of 4. 
The fut. midd. dpotpar always has 4. G. Curtius refers dpotpa 
and ypounv to dp-vu-pat, but dpa (4), 7 Hpa, and ypapyny to a-«ipu, 
contracted aipw. The stem of a-eipw is distinct from ap, the a in 
a-eipw being a prothetic vowel, as in a-yeipw. (Greek Verb, p. 110, 
Eng. tr.; ep. pp. 215, 284.) 


(2) v. 134 f. ris audupvrov | Zadapivos Exwv BaOpov ayxuddov. 
The epithet dyxéaXos is proper to a place on the sea-coast (7. 2. 
640). Here the Athenian poet is thinking of Salamis as a fringe 
of the Attic coast; while audiptrov suggests the narrow strait 
between Salamis and the mainland. 


(3) 256 f. Aaprpas ydp arep creporis, | aéas agus, voros ds 
Aypyet. Cp. Arist. Problem. 26. 20 (p. 942 4 34) 6 6 véros, Grav peév 
ehartrwv 7, alOpids éotw, Grav dé péyas, vedddyns. The mood of 
Ajax is now once more becoming aifpios, like the milder south- 
wind ; lately it was like the fierce south-wind, vedwoys, dark with 
the clouds from which the orepory of his anger was flashing. Cp. 
the description of the mad Ajax in a fragment of the Tiupersis 
(Eustath. p. 859. 47), dupara 7 aotpdarrovra Bapvvopevov te vonua. 


(4) 512. oppanaray here = éxutporwv. Eustathius (p. 533. 
30), on Z7. 5. 158 xnpworai 3é da xrpow dSaréovto, explains xypworai 
as those who administered the property of persons who left no 
heirs at law (rods Xupevovras Siaddxwr), adding, oirwes Kata Aoyov 
a\Aov kal oppavirral éxadotvro, ws opdavav vrepurtdpevor, Kaba 
kat SodoxAys dynror. It would seem, then, that he knew the 
word dpdanorys only from this verse. (opdavi~w usu. =to make 
oppavds.) 

(5) 770—773. elra Sevrepov | dias "AGdvas, qvix étpivoved 
vy | bdr" ex’ éxOpois xeipa howiay tpérew, | tor dvtidwvet Sewov 
Gppytrov t ros. Such a construction as “A@avas dytidwve is 
unexampled. No verb of accosting or answering elsewhere takes 
a gen. of the person. If the gen. here be sound, it must be 
explained by an anacoluthon ; i.¢., the poet had in his mind some 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 11, 1894. 
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such phrase as "A@avas avtiov Aéyet, but substituted ayripwvei. 
In Ph. 1065 the latter verb takes an acc. of the person: py pe 
avripwver pndév. Possibly some annotator, who thought that 
after yidar in 772 the subject of aytidwvei might be obscure, 
wrote AIAC in the margin, and this, mistaken for AIAC, caused 
AIAC AQANAC to supplant AIAN AQANAN in the text. [The 
Homeric fem. is Sia, Stav. But dfa occurs in Rhes, 226 “AroAAov, 
& Sia xepard. In J. 7. 403 £, where the best mss. have xovpa | 
duaréyyet, Dindorf reads dia téyyec: Elmsley, xovpg | dig, and so 
England. | 

(6) 868 f. 7a yap otk éBav éyw; | xovdeis éxiotatai pe ovp- 
pabeiv téros. (Said by the leader of the first Semichorus, after 
the vain search for Ajax.) For ovppyafeiv, as=‘to learn with 
one,’ cp. Xen. Symp. 3. 20. But here the phrase is strange and 
forced : ‘no place is conscious that I have learned along with it,’ 
7.é., ‘have learned what it knows,’ ‘share its secret.’ A cor- 
ruption may have begun, under the influence of wa yap oix éBav 
éy#, with the change of an original ode into we. We might read, 
Kovdels éxiotatai ode ovvvaiew Toros, ‘and no place is conscious 
of his presence.’ Cp. 0. C. 117, where the men of Colonus are 
searching for the trespasser: dpa‘ ris ap Hv; rod vaie ; 


Mr Borxirt read a note on collocare ‘to quench.’ The regular 
equivalent for oBevivex in Latin Biblical translations is exstin- 
guere, but in two passages—Mt. xii 20, Esai. xxxiv 10—we find 
collocare used in this sense. 


The authorities for collocare=oBevviva: in Mt. xii 20 are k 
(Cod. Bobiensis, saec. vi), the best representative of the ‘ African 
Latin,’ and the anonymous African tract De montibus Sina et 
Sion § 15 (see App. to Hartel’s Cyprian, p. 119). The authority 
in Esai. xxxiv 10 is 8. Beatus on the Apocalypse (ed. by Florez, 
1770, p. 526), who is here certainly quoting from the lost com- 
mentary of Tyconius on the Apocalypse. Tyconius (fi. 380) was 
an African, therefore the whole of the evidence for collocare ‘to 
quench’ is African. 

The fact that the usage occurs in three independent Latin 
authorities proves that collocare in the three passages is not a 
corruption of some other Latin word, while the fact that this 
word is used as a translation of cBevviva in two distinct books 
of the Greek Bible proves that this rendering does not arise from 
a misreading of the Greek. Hence collocare seems really to 
have been used for ‘to quench’ in Roman Africa. 


THe Master or Curist’s commented on the new edition of 
Lucretius by A. Brieger (Teubner, 1894). Many papers by the 
editor had appeared in the last thirty years in Philologus and 
in Bursian, besides pamphlets referred to in the prolegomena of 
the present edition, His own claim to have advanced the study 
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of Lucretian rested on special knowledge of the fontes of atomic 
and Epicurean philosophy : but Dr Peile doubted whether by any 
such knowledge he had made any great advance upon Munro in 
the elucidation of his author. As a scholar he was inferior to 
Munro: yet, on the whole, the edition was a forward step in 
the study of Lucretius, as embodying some good emendations and 
transpositions of his own, of Goebel, Bruno, Woltjer, Christ, 
Winckelmann, &c.; though also containing many more which 
were unjustifiable or unnecessary. In his estimate of the Lucre- 
tian mss. Brieger agrees with Munro, especially in the place 
assigned to the “ Victorianus.” -He agrees with previous editors 
in believing that the poem was badly edited after the author’s 
death by Cicero, or whoever the first editor was: especially in the 
misplacing of passages written by Lucretius, but not fitted by him 
into their place in the poem: but it is surely needless to regurd 
i 6—9 as such a passage: transpositions of others, in which he 
often follows Susemihl, such as i. 577—83, to come after 550, 
and ii 817—825, to come after 794, are improvements. He 
points out rightly the error of trying to emend passages which 
L. had not finally perfected; and he blames Lachmann for 
correcting things “‘quae in perfecto carmine ferri non debebant, 
debebant in imperfecto.” As to solecisms in grammar, which are 
plentiful in the poem as we find it, even in the best mss. (Leyden 
A and B, the “oblongus” and “quadratus” of Lachmann and 
other German editors), he lays down the good rule that L. made 
them deliberately when they were useful to him for his verse, 
and in connection with his conventional modes of declension (e.g. 
when he regards arbusta as the nom. acc. plur. of arbor, instead 
of the (to him) impossible arbores)—but not otherwise : thus, i 57, 
res...eadem...perempta, is to stand, and i 352, arbusta...in totas: 
but not i 188—190, omnia...crescentesque, or i 450, rebus...horum. 
He often has recourse to anacoluthon in a difficult passage, thus 
sometimes avoiding emendation: e.g. ii 342—7, praeterea (mss. 
praetere) genus...quorum, plausibly, Munro’s praeter eat is not 
probable: ii 1030—3, principio...omnia quae; less likely ; Ber- 
nays and Munro, suspicito: also iii 425—439, where Munro has 
anticipated him. Brieger also very frequently suggests a lacuna, 
to avoid emendation: he marks 70 lacunae, against 29 in Munro, 
16 in Bernays, and 12 in Lachmann: here it is to be noted that 
Munro in successive editions increasingly did the same: but the 
passages which he and Brieger treat so are not always the same: 
and Brieger rather inconsistently in some places where he marks 
a lacuna yet adopts some part of the emendation of a predecessor, 
which was needed only if there were no lacuna: eg. ii. 718 
legibus hisce, eadem ratio... of Bernays (ms. his quaedam), and 
ii 903 suetis (with Lambinus) for ms. sueti. Sometimes, in con- 
nection with a supposed lacuna, he obelises—as Lucretian but 
wrongly fitted in by the first editor—single lines which un- 
doubtedly cause difficulty in exegesis: such are i 326, 873 and 
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884 cum lapidi in lapidem terimus, manare cruorem: this may be 
a fragment of a first draught by Lucretius of the statement (made 
just above) that corn when ground by the millstone ought to give 
forth traces of blood ; for Mr Howard’s view adopted by Munro, 
that he is speaking of grass so ground, is hardly credible. Similarly 
ii 1146—9 may be a “first edition” of the passage beginning at 
1116, which was left here by Lucretius in his first draught and 
should have been expunged by the first editor. Brieger thinks 
that i 464—70 is a similar case: but this is less likely. 


The following is a conspectus of the variations in Book I. 
from Munro’s text: it will give a fair idea of the general character 
of Brieger’s text. Passages where he and Munro adopt the same 
emendation are not noted. 


122 perueniant. 141 efferre with mss. 175 uuas for uites 
with Pontanus. 205—7 transf. after 214. 271 corpus after 
Woltjer for mss. cortus; M portus, not very probably ; but this 
is worse. 276 urget after Woltjer, probably, for A aurget, B 
uirget, M auget. 289 ruitque ita, with L. 315 praeclusit tspe- 
ciem: but M is surely right here. 326 obelised. 334 allowed to 
stand, wrongly. 350 possent with mss., rightly. 361 uacui with 
Goebel. 433 aliquo; and next two lines in Mss. order, not trans- 
posed as by L and M. 450 harum with Bockemiiller, rightly. 
456 pondus uti saxis calor ignist...; and next line retained, per- 
haps rightly. 469 saeclis with Bernays; he calls Teucris (M for 
terris) “miro errore.” 473 forma (abl.) amoris, Bkm., may be 
right. 489 he reads with mss. and M transit enim fulmen caeli ; 
but caelum (L and Be) followed by per saepta domorum clamor 
it (Mss. ut) is better: the supposed simile is pointless: Lucr. 
means that lightning can find its way from one end of heaven 
to another despite stars and all other solid things therein which 
might naturally stop it. 517 comma after spatium. 524 followed 
by lacuna, with Hérschelmann. 531 after 537. 555 ad summum 
...finis; not an improvement. 566 possint with mss.: possit M is 
clearly right. 588 constent with L. 604 primaque, et una. 657 
rursum with Winckelmann for A muse, B mu, M nasci. 720 
undans with L, wrongly. 724 eructans, needlessly. 744 rorem 
with Christ, for ms. solem, very good. 752 supplies uere, with 
Wkm., but M in illis, better. 841 exiguis with Bouterwek for 
Ms. ex ignis, and lacuna preceding, ingenious but unnecessary. 
866 uenisque with Avanc. for Ms. sanieque. 873 obelised. 884 
obelised. 886 salices with Bruno for ms. laticis, excellent [comp. 
ii 361 tenerae salices atque herbae..., also Verg. Ecl. i 79 salices 
carpetis amaras, which here give forth dulcis guttas ; that epithet 
thus gets its full meaning]. 914 notamus. 977 efficietque, see 
M, note 1. 1082 in concilium...uinctae, no improvement. 1105 
tonitralia after Lamb. 1114 sic with ss., but perdoctus with L, 
and no lacuna; M reads sei with lacuna: but the difficulty 
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throughout is not for Memmius to understand but for Lucr. to 
explain ; therefore the mss. may be right. 


The following are the most striking variants in Book IT. 


18 mensque, with Woltjer, for mente. 250 qui poscat cernere 
sese, with Wkm. for qui possit. 359 nemu’ subsistens, hardly 
better than M, nemus absistens, Mss. adsittens. 363 subito for 
Mss. subitam, 453 namque papaueris haustus itemst facilis quasi 
ae for quod) aquarum ; Br. retains the line rightly ; M ejects: 
it gives good sense if 455 be put immediately after it; but pro- 
cursus (Junt) should be read for ms, perculsus which Br. retains, 
taking it with papauer: and 454 should precede 453 with a 
lacuna of one line before it, to the effect that some solids are 
made of atoms as smooth as liquids, “for the combinations in 
each case have no coherence”: and the ease with which poppy 
seed is first drawn up and then slips’ down out of the hand is 
given as an instance]. 460 saxa with mss. rightly: [rock is an 
example of an apparently very hard thing; yet water makes its 
way through it; comp. i 348: so then may smoke]. - 529 ostendi 
for Mss. ostendam, M ostendens [but the future may be right: 
Lucr. has not before argued the point in connection with plagae}. 
547 sumantur uti, with Wkm. for mss. sumant. oculi, better than 
M sumam hoc quoque uti. 831 disperditur with mss.; all edd. 
dispergitur needlessly. 859 comitant, for cum ita sunt Mss. and 
Edd., but it gives very involved sense. 933 quo proditur extra, 
neatly for mss. quod proditum extra, M quod proditus extet, 
better as to syntax. 1080 inice mentem for mss. indice mente, 
Edd. inclute Memmi. 1125 diditur with Goebel for mss. inditur, 
good. 1163 augentque laborem, with Goebel, for labore, very 
probably. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Phtlologtcal Society. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 

2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 

3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 

4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 

6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 

7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 


8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 

9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 
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10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 

11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
- three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 

12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 

13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 

14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 

15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 

16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 

17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 

18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 

19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 

20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 

21 Nolawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any,occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


oF THE 


Cambrtoge Phtlologteal Soctetp. 


LENT TERM, 18965. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At the Annual Meeting’ held in Mr Giut’s rooms, Magdalene 
College, on Thursday, January 24, 1895, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President, Dr Posteate, in the chair, 


E. E. Bryant, Esq., B,A., of Emmanuel College, was elected 
a member of the Society. 


The Treasurer’s accounts for the year were submitted and 
passed. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

President : Dr PostGareE (re-elected). 

New Vice-President : Dr Jackson. 


New Members of Council: Dr Sanpys, Professor Mayor, 
Professor Ripezway, Mr Giit, Mr Lenprvum. 


Secretaries: Mr Gites, Mr G. A. Davies. 
Treasurer : Mr ApAm. 


A letter was read from the Secretary to the Delegates of the 
Clarendon Press asking for such corrections on Liddell and Scott’s 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 5, 1895. 
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Greek Lexicon as might be in the hands of the Society or of its 
individual members. 

It was agreed that the President should send out a circular 
asking for corrections by an early date. 


A vote of condolence with the family of the late Sir John R. 
SrEeLey, formerly a member of the Society, was passed unani- 
mously. 


Mr Magnusson read a paper on the Myth of Yggdrasill. 


Yggdrasill was composed of the stem of Yggr = Awer, Terrifier, 
and drasill = horse, steed, and meant Odin’s horse. The universal 
opinion was that this name was proper to the mythic ash-tree 
which spread its branches all over the world. For in the 17th 
stanza of Vélusp4 it says: ‘I know an ash-tree standing, that 
high tree is called Yggdrasill.’ The reason why it is called the 
horse of Odin is universally taken to be this, that Odin, somehow 
or other, came to be hanged on it, according to strophe 138 of 
H4vamal, where Odin himself is supposed to say: ‘I know that I 
hung on a windy beam all nine nights together’; but he who was 
hanged, was said by northern poets to ride the gallows: ; and 
gallowses are also designated by poets as ‘cold’ or even ‘ wind- 
cold.’ Hence Havamal’s windy beam must be Ygedrasill. 

After reviewing the grounds by which this theory was sup- 
ported, Mr Magnisson came to the conclusion that no such real 
grounds existed: the Havamal stanza was a spurious interpolation 
from Christian times; the author of Véluspé meant by Yggdrasill 
in str. 17 identically the same thing that he meant by askr 
Yggdrasils, the Ash of Yggdrasil, in str. 47, and since both terms 
could not possibly be synonymous, yet were meant to be so by 
the author, it followed that Yggdrasill of str. 19 was a mistake, 
and the reading Yggdrasil’s (sc. ash) in another old text was the 
right one. Moreover Yggdrasill occurred practically only once, 
but askr Yggdrasils many times. 

The fact of the matter was that Yggdrasill = Yge’s = Odin’s - 
steed was a poetical metaphor and meant Sleipner, Odin’s eight- 
footed horse. The etymological interpretation of the parentage of 
Sleipner proved that he was an offspring of warm air impregnated 
by cold air in the process of thawing, that he was, in fact, the 
atmospheric disturbance caused by the rush of the heavier cold 
into the lighter warm air. Sleipner was the Wrnp. He was 
eight-footed, because the ancient Northmen conceived that wind 
could blow from only eight points of the compass: from N., land- 
north (N.E.), E., land-south (S.E.), S., out-south (=ocean-south, 
S.W.), W., and out-north (= ocean-north, N.W.). The terms here 
given to the octant points, prove that they have been avons by 


a people who lived on a coast the direction of which ran 1 , SO 
“$s 
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that a wind from N.E. and 8.E. could only blow on them oper 
land, and the wind from 8.W. and N.W. likewise only over the 
“out,” the sea. The people who gave eight feet to Sleipner must 
have been the same that invented the homely technical terms for 
the octant points: the coast-dwellers of Western Norway. 

This mighty horse of the mighty air-god, Odin, could have his 
run or pasture ground nowhere in the Universe save in the vast 
branchy expanse of the mighty Ash-tree of Midgarth. Hence its 
name “the Ash of Yggdrasil,”=the Ash of Sleipner. The name, 
Sleipner, meant the smooth-foot (sleip- from slfp- in slipa to polish), 
the nimble-footed one. The metaphorical name drasill was related 
to Lat. tri- in trivi, from tero, and meant the tearer, grinder, 
bruiser, sweeper.—The true meaning of the myth of Yggdrasil 
was quite forgotten probably before a word of Icelandic was ever 
written down. 





SECOND MEETING. 


Ata meeting of the Society! held in Mr Lenprum’s rooms, 
Gonville and Caius College, on Thursday, February 21, 1895, at 
4.15 p.m., the President, Dr Postears, in the chair, 


Dr Skat read a paper on Genesis B and the Heliand; as 
illustrated by a MS. recently discovered in the Vatican Library. 


_ The Anglo-Saxon poetical version of part of the book of 
Genesis is found to consist of two parts, apparently by different 
authors. The main portion of it is called, for distinction, Genesis 
A; whilst the other portion, forming an interpolation, is called 
Genesis B. The latter portion is contained in lines 235—851 ; 
the whole poem consisting of 2935 lines. 

By a careful analysis of Genesis B, Professor Sievers was 
enabled to construct a somewhat startling theory. He asserted, 
in 1875, that Genesis B bore so many marks of resemblance to 
the poem of the Heliand (written in the Old-Saxon of the con- 
tinent) that we are fairly entitled to infer: (1) that Genesis B is 
an Anglo-Saxon version or adaptation of a poem originally written 
in the Old-Saxon of the ninth century; and (2) that we can even 
go so far as to say that the Old-Saxon version of Genesis and the 
poem known as the Heliand were absolutely written by the same 
author. Many scholars have been more or less content to accept 
these results; but others have doubted. 

The question was set at rest last year, 19 years after the 
theory was enunciated. It can no longer be doubted that the 
theory is correct. The Vatican MS. no. 1447 contains the required 
evidence. The main portion of this MS. consists of a Latin treatise 


1 Reported in the Cambridye University Reporter, March 5, 1895. 
1—2 
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on, astrology; but it also contains four fragments of Old-Saxon 
poetry, written on all the available blank spaces. Of these four 
fragments, three contain portions of a poem on the book of 
Genesis, whilst the fourth is a fragment of the Heliand itself; 
all, apparently, by the same author. 

Of the first three fragments, it so happens that two lie beyond 
the part of the story contained in Genesis B; but the first lies 
within its compass, so that an exact comparison can here be 
instituted. Such a comparison renders it obvious that the Anglo- 
Saxon adapter has followed his Old-Saxon original very closely, 
yet with considerable tact and judgment. Some lines he renders 
word for word with the most literal fidelity, whilst in others he 
makes suitable alterations; frequently omitting particles in order 
to render his lines more terse and compact. As an example of 
exact rendering, we may take the Old-Saxon phrase:—‘* that wit 
uualdandas uuord farbrakun, hebankuningas.” This is a portion 
of Adam’s speech after the fall, and signifies literally :—‘“‘ that 
we-two broke the command (lit. word) of the Ruler, the King of 
heaven.” The corresponding phrase in Genesis B is word for 
word the same, viz. ‘‘thet wit waldendes word forbrcon, heo- 
foncyninges.” 

This example of the soundness of a theory based upon careful 
inductions from a close study of texts is an encouragement to 
philologists to take pains over verbal criticism. 


Mr Nixon read a paper on colour-nomenclature, to shew that 
the theory of an actual deficiency of colour sense among the 
ancients, such as was suggested in Mr Gladstone’s Homeric Studies, 
may still be held, if based not on an assumption of colour-blindness 
or of an imperfect evolution of the organ of colour sense, but on 
one-sided development of the use and functions of that organ, and 
possibly on atrophy or hypertrophy of its component parts. He 
pointed out that later physiological discoveries were decidedly in 
favour of such a possibility: that the analogy of the development 
of other senses also favoured this view; and that the peculiarities 
of colour-nomenclature, though in many cases attributable to 
other causes, could not on the whole be satisfactorily accounted 
for except on some such theory. 





THIRD MEETING. 


AT a meeting of the Society’ held in Mr Lenprum’s rooms, 
Gonville and Caius College, on Thursday, March 7, 1895, at 
4.15 p.m., the President, Dr Postears, in the chair, 


Dr Jackson read a note upon Plato Philebus 6638. 3%. Tod 
toivev tptrov, ws 4 é4un pavreia, vodv Kal ppdvnow Tels ov ay péya 
1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 19, 1895. 
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ze THs aAnOeias mapeéé\Oors. Il. “Iows. %. "Ap’ ody od rérapra, a 
THiS Wuxas airns Gewev, emvornpas te Kal téxvas kai ddfas dpOds 
AexGeioas, tadr’ clvac ta mpds Tois Tpiol Térapta, eimep tov dyabod 
éori padrov tis yoovas Evyyevn; TI. Tay’ av. 

That there is something amiss with the words od rérapra, is 
clear: and accordingly Badham brackets them, Rather, in place 
of *Ap’ ovv od rérapra, read”Ap’ ovv ov8’: for, as the scribe knew 
that the word rérapra must necessarily occur, he might easily 
mistake any 6 for that ordinal. The words necessary to complete 
the elliptical question thus obtained—év péya tt tis adnOeias 
mapeEeAOous tiHeis—occur ready to hand in rates’ preceding 
sentence, 


Mr G. P. Bipper, Trinity College, was introduced and read a 
paper on the Mensa Ponderaria of Pompeii. 


At Prof. R. 8. Conway’s suggestion Mr Bidder measured the 
nine cavities of the Pompeian market-standard,—a block of lime- 
stone in the Naples Museum, 222-5 cm. long by 55:2 em. broad 
(8 x 2 Oscan feet), with defaced Oscan names to the five larger 
cavities. A Latin inscription naming the duoviri who rectified 
the measures, Prof. Conway dates not later than B.c. 14.. If we 
write measurements in cubic centimetres, two cavities represent 
the hemina [290], and two the sextarius [590]; these four in bad 
condition: the larger measures give the semodius [(590°5 x 8) + 47], 
the modius [(590°5 x 16) — 66], the wrna [(590°5 x 24) + 644], the 
half-metretes [(590°5 x 36) +67], and the amphora [(590°5 x 48) 
+6]. The urna has the slots for an ancient adjustment to correct 
its volume (apparently a sextarius had been miscounted), in no 
other vessel does the error exceed a wineglassful. The common 
measure is a sextarius of 590°5 cc.+°5 cc, more prudently 
593 ¢.c.+3 ac., quite certainly 591°5 c.c.+7:5 cc. The 590°5 
gives a pound of 353-5 grammes; the table was therefore con- 
structed with the ‘Italic mina’ of 349 grammes (in the Hercu- 
laneum talent 357), and not from the Roman pounds of 321 and 
327. 

Corn was not measured directly in this stone, but in a black 
stone (much injured, iz situ at Pompeii), added as an upper 
storey ; and containing three cavities with sliding bottoms, appa- 
rently modius, congius (or possibly semodius), and 4 modius. 
Copper rods on the Museum stone supported two shelves to carry 
vessels which received the measured corn. Hypothetical restoration 
of the Museum stone suggests the original Oscan cavities :: 36 : 
28 : 16 : 34: 2 (query: 4 metretes, urna, modius, } modius, 
ehoenix 2). 


Dr PosteatE read notes upon the text of the following places 
of Lucretius’. 


1 See Journal of Philology, vol. xx1v. pp. 131 sqq. 
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1 288 sq. dat sonitu magno stragem uoluitque sub undis | 
grandia saxa rwit gua quidquid fluctibus obstat. ruitque (Lach.) 
seems necessary ; but wt would appear to be better than his ita. 
ut quicquid = ‘ut quidque’ (cf. Munro’s note). 

453 sq. Keeping 454 (with Brieger) we may obtain the 
~ necessary datives in 453 by reading ‘pondus uti saxis, color igni, 
liquor aquae <stat>.’ 

751 sq. conicere ut possis ex hoe, quae cernere non quis, | 
extremum quod habent, minimum consistere —-—. The missing 
foot would be better supplied by ‘et wlis’=etiam illis than by 
Munro’s in illis, Jowrnal of Classical and Sacred Philology, 1 p. 28 

and Epicurus there quoted. 

866. sanie for the more logical wenis seems to have been 
suggested by the division of food (864) into dry corresponding to 
ossa and nerui, and moist corresponding to sanies and sanguen. 

1000. inferneque suppeditantur seems required. 

11193. swbiecta (sc. ‘flammarum corpora’) is right, cf. Verg. 
G. Iv 385. 

422. omnis enim sensus quae mulcet cumque v —— [Mss 
uidetur]. Add ¢ibi res; ‘quaeque iuuat res’ Brieger. 

887. For the corrupt ‘sensus’ read fetus from the imitation 
in Catullus 65. 3sq. 

1072. eeratn nig the loss of a line after 1071 with Brieger 
read in 1072 § isque (sc. seminibus) eadem natura manet’ rather 
than ‘sique’ Br. 

1160, 1161. Transpose ‘conficimus’ and ‘ conterimus.’ 





EASTER TERM, 1895. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At a Meeting of the Society’ held in Dr Sandys’ house, 
Merton House, Queens’ Road, on Thursday, May 9, 1895, at 
4.45 p.m., the President, Dr Postears, in the Chair, 


Dr FENNELL read a paper on etymologies of words: 


GBpés akin to Skt. sajja ‘ covered, adorned,’ cf. Thue. 1. 6. 

dfanéos, dfw akin to Skt. dngdra-s ‘charcoal, ’ agni- (for ngni-), 
Lat. ignis (for ingnis). 

&vOpwros for adj. *avOpwrds [cf. addodards, x.7.A. and ciowrds 
(il. xv. 653)] answering to a Possible Latin *infraquos (ef. anti- 
quos); meaning, ‘a lower one’ opposed to heavenly deities. Note 
that ay is the unaccentual form of the so-called sonant nasal when 
neither final nor immediately preceding the accent. 

ér(BSa not connected with zedd, zous, «.7.r., as ei oda is not 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 21, 1895. 
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Greek, but with B8ée (from spywesyw, which became rrfesyw) ; for 
BdF trom arf, ef. 6800s and perhaps forms like jéBdos (with sufiix 
-twelo) ; meaning, ‘ after-nausea,’ 

Oepuds not to ‘be separated from @adrwpy, «.7.r., but referred to 
a ,/ dhua*r ‘agitation,’ cf. Skt. dhuvanars ‘fire,’ ‘agitation.’ The 
Greek congeners of Skt. gharma- are xAapds and xAaiva, xAavis, 
and xAenepds (Hesych.). 

Bércacta. Dr Fennell anticipated Mr Wharton’s connection 
of this word with @edés, and rendered it ‘to get granted, Geds 
being ‘ pranter,’ The double sigma precludes the connection with 
»/ ghedh ‘ praying,’ and zdos should rather be connected with 
Eng. ‘bid’ = ‘pray.’ 

®jp contracted from 6fesyp (ep-) from ,/ dhua*s, cf. Skt. dhva- 
syate ‘be destroyed.’ The syncopated dhus gives Goth. dius, 
Eng. ‘deer. If the word, however, be connected with Skt. 
/ dhvri ‘hurt,’ rather than with dhwasyate, it with Eng. ‘bear’ 
and Old Bulg. zvéri presents a group of three roots of contiguous 
meaning with identical terminations and homologous initials ; cf. 
JJ ghan, dhan (Geive, eerie, bhan (dévos, Teut. bana), ‘strike, 
slay, die.’ 

aSdv, wySdw. This at is the stressed form of accentual zeé-, 
while zod- is the stressed form of unaccentual zeé-. 

mpéoBus for tpa+ox+v ‘fore-speaker. For noun of agent in « 
ef. Skt. bharu-, vanku-, vindu-. The form owépyus (Hesych.) is 
akin to ‘speak,’ Ger. sprechen, perhaps for rpeompeyvs. 

. The root is ¢8- for Bz for ga*z. The derivation is 
not new, but the analysis of the form is new. For metathesis cf. 
amogivvura, which gives gz, aud also aoxynOys by xrav-, ey for 
bh’sak- (cf. Skt. bhasana- ‘bee’), dards by woa, &cBodos from 
bh’zala-, with earlier syncopation than in Wodos, défados. 

céfas from a ,/ sya*g” ‘attracting the eye,’ cf. insignis, signum, 
severus. The forms ooBy, coBéw, coBapés are distinct, being akin 
to Old Dutch swicken ‘waggle,’ remotely akin to ‘sway,’ ‘swagger,’ 
‘swing.’ Does the termination -as answer to the -inus of Lat. 
Sacinust 

tlw connected with rerinuévos, rer ndts (which connote ‘dejection 
arising from fear’), Lat. ti-meo, ti-midus, ti-mor (cf. u-meo, u-midus, 
u-mor) and Titus ‘feared,’ ‘honored.’ These words, with Lat. 
pr-are and Skt. ,/ éi ‘detest,’ ‘revenge,’ give another group of 
three roots with kindred meanings, identical terminations, and 
homologous initials. 

xOfés for xPec+do-s. The suffix -de/o (-da) is seen in ofos (from 
/ as ‘throw,’ ef. Skt. visala- ‘shoot,’ from ,/ vis ‘cast,’ ‘ throw’), 
Kopvdos, Bados, xopdy, and in Lat. nidus from ,/ nis, a phase of 
na*s seen in vootos and nasalised in vaio. 

inguen a compound, in+gu-+en ‘the part in the hollow.’ 
For y- ‘hollow,’ cf, éyyvailew, éyyin, Skt. gavine- (Ved.), Zend 
gao ‘hand,’ perhaps yoXeds (yofadeds) ‘hole,’ ‘lair... No connection 
with shee 
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Mr Buruirr read notes on the text of Deuteronomy communi- 
cated by Dr Hayman. 


Dr Hayman suggested that the ‘Song’ (Deut. xxxii. 1—43) 
and the ‘Blessing’ (Deut. xxxiii. 2—29) of Moses might have 
existed in the form of clay tablets for a long time before their 
incorporation into the Pentateuch. The chipping of the edges 
might then account for various corruptions of the text, while a 
disarrangement of the detached tablets could be taken as a cause 
of the present order of the verses of the ‘Song.’ Dr Hayman 
would rearrange the ‘Song’ in the following order: vv. 1—20, 
29, 32, 33, 21—28, 30, 31, 34, 35, 40—42, 36—39, 43. Thus 
arranged the Song falls into three divisions :—a Proem, vv. 1—15, 
and a Strophe and Antistrophe, the Antistrophe beginning with 
v. 26. In the Proem we have the description of the privileges of 
Israel ; in the Strophe, Israel’s apostasy and punishment ; in the 
Antistrophe, Jehovah’s mercy with them and His vengeance on 
their enemies. 

In Deut. xxxiii, 21, Dr Hayman proposed to read }\DNN" 
for the anomalous xn, suggesting that the latter part of the word 
had been lost through the previous }\5D. In support of this view 
he claimed the LXX, which has ovw7ypévwv aya apxnyots Aadv 
for the third clause of v. 21, and he referred to the very similar 
phrase in v. 5. Gad here represents the whole of the two and a 
half tribes settled beyond the Jordan, and the ‘gathering’ of the 
‘heads of the people’ refers to the scene in Num. xxxii. 28. 


Mr Burkitt, while unable to follow Dr Hayman’s recon- 
struction of Deut. xxxii., agreed with him in the more important 
part of his emendation of Deut. xxxiii. 21, but thought ;}ppD should 
be struck out now that its presence was accounted for. A word 
which means “panelled” could never be appropriate in the 
‘Blessing’ of Moses; it is not represented at all in the LXX, 
and the sense of the clause is complete without it. The two 
words should be transposed, thus reading }\BDNN" instead of 
sn) =D. With an altered punctuation the whole verse might 
be translated thus :—“And he (Gad) chose the first part for 
himself; | for there was the allotment of the Lawgiver, | when 
the chiefs of the people were gathered together. | Righteous acts 
hath Jehovah done, | and maintained Gad’s cause against Israel.” 
The punctuation and the interpretation of the last two clauses 
agree with the LX X; moreover to do judgment with (Dy) means 
elsewhere to “maintain a cause against someone.” The whole 
‘ Blessing’ is at least dramatically assigned to Moses, so that the 
settling of the tribes East of Jordan alone was already accom- 
plished, and as the verbs of Gad’s Blessing are all in the perfect 
tense it presumably refers to what has already taken place: 
compare v. 8, which also refers to events in the Pentateuchal 
history. 
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SECOND MEETING. 


AT a meeting of the Society! held in Dr Sandys’ house, 
Merton House, Queens’ Road, on Thursday, May 23rd, 1895, at 
4.45 p.m., the President, Dr Posteare, in the chair, 


Professor RipGeway read a paper entitled ‘‘ What led Pytha- 
goras to the doctrine that the world was built of numbers*?” 


Mr L. Horton-Smiru read a paper* on the Oscan (Bruttian) 
word ANASAKET, in reply to the strictures of Prof. R. 8. 
Conway (Class. Rev. vol. vit. Oct. 1894, p. 348) on his ex- 
planation (Class. Rev. vol. vir. May 1894, pp. 198 sqq.) that it 
was Greek dvé@yxe borrowed. 


(1) The objection that a verb*cannot be borrowed at all 
“ except under special (e. g. political) conditions” was unfounded, 
as 

(2) were the objections that a verb cannot be transferred “‘in 
a particular tense, and that tense only, from one language to 
another,” and that a verb cannot “be ‘borrowed’ with its tense- 
termination affixed.” 

(3) The third a of avacaxer was manifestly due to wrongly 
assumed connexion with Osc. sakrim ‘sacrum’ sakahiter 
‘sanciatur’ gaxopo ‘sacrum’ etc. Parallels hereto were cited 
in support of this view. 


(4) Doubt was thrown on the alleged use of the symbol ¢ 
to represent Osc. f; and further, granting for sake of argument 


that Fensernum had invented a symbol ¢=/, it was shewn that 
even so the S$ of avaSaxer and Seories could not be this 
symbol ¢. 


(5) No objection could be taken to the writing of the S$ in 

a different direction to the rest of the inscription; and, more 

ially, inscriptions were cited shewing two different kinds of 

Sigma (a) in the same sentence (6) in the same word, in some 

cases one Sigma being reversed. Thus the graphic argument fell 
to the ground. 


(6) The statement that * anafaket and * Festies are “ perfectly 
good Oscan words” was next discussed. There was no Italic 
evidence whatever for assuming that facio in composition could 
ever mean ‘dedicate’ (Umbr. aanfehtaf being incapable of such 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 11, 1895. 

2 See Classical Review, vol. x. pp. 92 sqq. 

3 The second of Two Papers on the Oscan Word ANASAKET (London : 
D. Nutt, 270—271, Strand). 
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a meaning); moreover, the theory of borrowing explained ‘das 
scheinbar nicht apokopierte ana in avacaxer’ (C. D. Buck, Voe. 


d. Osk. Spr., 1892, p. 15) much better than Prof. Conway’s view . 


that ana- is here for an-ad-. * Festies might be a “ perfectly 
good Oscan word,” but that was no argument against the equally 
_good Oscan word Sesties; the name Vestius was extremely rare. 


(7) As to Prof. Conway’s main contention that 6 could not 
have been represented by s in Oscan, the question to be asked 


should not be ‘What was the sound of S in Oscan?” but ‘ What 
was the sound of @ in Laconian?” That Laconian @ was a sound 
differing widely from the @ of the other Greek dialects was 
amply proved by the united evidence of Grammarians, Inscriptions 
and MSS. Whatever may have been its exact sound, whether s 
or p (= Engl. th in thigh, cloth), the fact remained that foreigners 
(e.g. Athenians) represented it by s.—| Prof. Conway’s statement 
concerning the Italic representation of the regular Greek aspirates 
(which proved to be correct only for the period prior to the 2nd 
century B.C., at which date th appears beside ¢, as the translitera- 
tion of Gk. @) applied only to the representation of the ordinary 
Gk., not the Laconian Gk., 6.|—Inasmuch, therefore, as 6 was 
pronounced in Laconia Proper in such a way that Aristophanes 
etc. were obliged to represent it by the Athenian s, it was an 
obvious conclusion that in the proximity of the Laconian dialect 
of Greek, as represented by the important Laconian colonies 
Tarentum and Heraclea, the neighbouring Osci, like Aristophanes, 
must have represented this Laconian 6 by s. 

Finally Prof. Conway, by allowing “150 miles from the 
borders of Latium (in the dialectic, not the political sense)” as 
the extreme limit of distance across which ordinary common words 
could be carried to Latium (Jdg. Forsch. vol. u. p. 158), had 
himself given the most conclusive reason why no example of s: 6 
occurs in Saalfeld’s books on Gk. loan-words in Latin; for 
Heraclea is 205, Tarentum 225 miles south of the most southern 
boundary of Latium thus defined, so that it would be surprising 
indeed if Latin were to shew any traces of this s: 6. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1895. 


FIRST MEETING. 
Ar a meeting of the Society’ held in Mr Prskerr’s rooms, 
Magdalene College, on Thursday, October 24, 1895, at 4.15 p.m., 
the President, Dr Postearer, in the chair, 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 5, 1895. 
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I. Professor SkeaT read a paper on the origin of the name 
of the letter y and the spelling of the verbs build and bruise. 

The present names of the letters of the alphabet are of 
French origin, and date from about a.p. 1200. The origin of the 
name wy for the letter y has not hitherto been satisfactorily 
explained. 

We know, however, that it was called wi in Anglo-French ; 
this appears from a note in the Cotton MS., named Titus D. 18, 
written about a.p. 1210. It is therefore worth while to enquire 
how the scribe of that MS. expresses the sound of the A.S. y, 
which, when long, was pronounced like # in the German word 
grin. 

We find that he usually expresses this sound by w; but in at 
least seven instances he expresses it by writing ui, which is much 
more distinctive; in fact, the symbol w was inadequate, as it 
frequently also denoted both the short w in full and the long u 
in fal (modern E. fowl). Since, in those days, the vowel w was 
not pronounced (as now) like the ew in few, but like the oo in 
cool, it follows that the symbol wi must have been called 00-1, 
or in rapid speech, wi (formerly sounded as we, but now sounded 
as wy). That is, the name wy denoted wi, a symbol used, in 
Southern English of the thirteenth century, to represent the 
sound of the Old English y. 

If we reverse ui, and write iu, which (pronounced quickly) 
gives the sound of the ew in few, we get the present name of 
the letter U; and it is well known that the modern sound of uw 
in ewre arose from the Old French u, which was pronounced very 
like the Anglo-Saxon y. That is, u-t (=wy) gives the name of 
the Old English y, and tw (=eu) gives the name of the Old 
French sound which resembled it. It follows that the true v, 
as heard in ruby, has no name at all in modern English; it 
ought to be called oo. 

This result is fairly proved by the fact that two verbs with 
the spelling wi (for A:S. y) still survive in modern English. 
These are build from A.S. byldan, and bruise from A.S. brisan. 
These spellings are the more interesting from the fact that they 
have never been either understood or explained till now, 


II. Mr Apam contended that 77 ed in the opening of Plato’s 
Republic and in 3284 refers not to Bendis, but to Athena, 
In support of this he argued (1) that 7 @e0s when no other 
goddess is specifically named always meant Athena to an 
Athenian, (2) that the goddess must be the same as the goddess 
in Tim. 21 4 and 26, where Athena is meant, (3) that it is more 
artistically appropriate, and therefore more probable a priori, 
that an Athenian’s Ideal City should begin from Athena rather 
than from a barbarian goddess. Plato nowhere names the goddess 
Bendis, but only the festival Bendideia. In the Timaeus Plato 
implies that the Bendideia immediately preceded the Panathenaea, 
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In 333 B.c., according to C. I. A. 157, it did not. Mr Adam 
conjectured that on the first public celebration of the Bendideia 
(probably in 4108.0.) it was treated as a prelude to the Pana- 
thenaea, and put under the official patronage of Athena. Be- 
tween 410 and 333 Bendis may have received an independent 
festival, celebrated not in Hecatombaeon (the month of the 
Panathenaea), but in Thargelion. The sweat of Thrasymachus 
(350 D) was more natural in the hot month of Hecatombaeon 
than in Thargelion. 

For 76 Tvyou tot Avdod zpoyovy in 1. 359D Mr Adam 
proposed to read <ro Tvyy>, 76 Tvyov tod Avdod zpoydve, arguing 
that there was no real reason for identifying the Gyges of 
“Gyges’ ring” with Herodotus’ Gyges (Hdt. 1. 8—13). For dv 
mepiehopevoy éxBnvat in 359 he suggested zepreAcpevov éexBijvat, 
rejecting (with Paris A) éyev. A member of the society pointed 
out that the last suggestion had already been made, and was in 
fact printed in the smaller Ziirich Edition of 1840. 





SECOND MEETING. 


-AtT a meeting of the Society? held in Mr Peskett’s rooms, 
Magdalene College, on Thursday, November 7, 1895, at 4.15 p.m., 
the President, Dr Posreate, in the Chair, 


J. A. Natrn, Esq., Trinity College, and L. D. Barnert, Esq., 
Trinity College, were elected members of the Society. 


I. Mr C. H. Monro made a communication on the bearing 
of Thucydides ii. 54 on Greek pronunciation. 


The story about Awos and Aomds (Thuc. ii. 54) affords a 
_complete refutation of the theory that the Modern Greek pro- 
nunciation of vowels was in use in ancient times. Nevertheless 
many advocates of that theory, both Greek and English, refer 
to this very passage in support of it, and some English scholars 
who do not adopt the theory have, it seems, a vague notion 
that the passage is more or less of a stumbling-block: it is 
therefore worth while to endeavour to show that the case is 
really as above stated. What Thucydides says is this. In the 
time of the plague at Athens, old men called to mind a verse 
which used to be sung (ddeoGac) in their boyhood—‘a Dorian 
war will come and with it Aowds.’ Then arose a dispute whether 
Aowsds was really named (wvopacGar) or Aywds, but it was agreed 
that it was the former that had been said (eipjoGor); but, the 
historian proceeds, should there ever come another Dorian war 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 19, 1895. 
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and a famine, no doubt they will sing the line accordingly (ovrws 
doovrat); in other words, they will sing it with Awds. But if 
these two words were both pronounced alike, how could the 
verse possibly be sung with one rather than with the other? 

Some further argument to the same effect may be drawn from 
the same words. On the theory in question it would constantly 
be necessary in conversation, if either word were used in a 
simple proposition, to supplement what was said by adding “I 
mean /eemos with—or without—an O,” which is somewhat absurd. 
Moreover, there is a line in Hesiod (Op. 243) in which Zeus is 
said to send down Ammov dpot cai Aouwsv—and if these words are 
both read ‘leemon,’ the result is ludicrous. 


II. Mr Gixzs read notes on Euripides, Supplices 454, 1183— 
1209. In 454 the word éromalovor has been objected to by 
several editors as inappropriate in the context, and trois Opépacr, 
Tois ToKedol, Tots yovetor have been suggested as emendations. 
None of these, however, are close enough to the reading of the 
Mss. to explain the corruption. A word is wanted having the 
meaning of yovedo., but rare enough to be readily corrupted in 
transcription. Such a word would be zowpaivovor. Cp. Aesch. 
Eumenides 90—1; Plato, Lysis 209 a. 

The curious passage in Athena’s speech, 1183—1209, has not 
received from editors and scholars the attention it deserves, and 
though containing obvious references to religious observances 
connected with the making of treaties is not discussed by any 
writer on religious antiquities. 

The play was probably produced when the Argive ambassadors 
visited Athens in 420 B.c., and contains undoubted references to 
current events, the subject having been obviously suggested by 
the refusal of the Boeotians to give up the bodies of the dead 
after the battle of Delium in 424. The battle described in the 
play is the battle of Delium, and there are apparently other 
references of a similar nature. It is probable, therefore, that 
the ritual and the memorial at Delphi described in this speech 
are not pure inventions on the part of the poet. The connexion 
of Theseus with the Septem contra Thebas is at least as early 
as Aeschylus’ leusinians, though apparently it is not repre- 
sented in art, unless the recent discoveries at Delphi of Theseus’ 
labours be found on investigation to contain it. Euripides, when 
mentioning the tripod to be preserved at Delphi, was probably 
referring to a memento preserved there of some earlier alliance, 
e.g. that made after the insult offered by the Spartans to the 
Athenians sent to help them at Ithome. Of this alliance the 
statues of the Septem and L£pigoni set up by the Argives at 
Delphi after the battle of Oenoe (Pausanias x. 10. 3), and the 
painting of the battle of Oenoe in the Stoa Poekile at Athens 
(Paus. 1. 15. 1), were probably mementoes, there being no satis- 
factory corroboration of Pliny’s statement that Hypatodorus and 
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Aristogeiton, the sculptors of the Argive memorial, lived as late 
as the 102nd Olympiad, but some evidence that they flourished 
in the middle of the fifth century B.c. 

The burial of the knife resembles various religious observances 
at the Athenian Bovdovia and elsewhere, but the production of 
it afterwards to the detriment of the breakers of the oath seems 
to have no parallel. 





THIRD MEETING. 


At a meeting of the Society’ held in Mr Peskett’s rooms, 
Magdalene College, on November 28, at 4.15 p.m., the President, 
Dr PostearteE, in the chair, 


Professor BEvAN, Trinity College, was elected a member. 


Mr L. D. Barnett read notes on difficulties in the text of 
Aeschylus and Marcus Aurelius. 


Aesch. Hiket. 674—5 (Dind.) rixreoOar 88 dopous yas | dAdovs 
cdxoue dei. For adXovs read axeis. 

Eumen. 4£96—7 ToANG & erypa madorpwra wafea, For & érvpa 
read dé roud, and for metre cf. Hiket. 691. 

Ibid. 517—20,. The Eumenides’ principle that morality is 
only brought about by awful examples is not enforced rightly by 
Evpdepa owdpoveiy txd orever “ virtue is profitable in trouble”; 
for (1) the virtuous, not being troubled, are not profited by 
trouble, (2) the sinful are troubled, but not profited, for they are 
destroyed by the Erinyes, (3) id orévet can only refer to afflic- 
tions of the cwdpovoivtes, which are non-existent. We should 
take guudépee cwdpoveiy as a quotation (in inverted commas’), 
and correct t7é oréva to Eros teAct “the saying that honesty is 
the best policy is an active principle in society”, i.e. society holds 
together because of 76 devov, a utilitarian connexion of rd cddpov 
with 76 cupdépov. 

Ihid. 521—2 jris oe pydev ev de | xapdiav dvatpépov L. 
Read éudavy | xapdias ayav tpépwv “ preserving a vivid (cf. Plato 
Tim. 46 4) sense of fear (at the consequences of sin) in the 
heart ”. 

Ibid. 632—3 evppoow dedeypevy | Spoiry wepavte AovTpa Kai 
éri réppar. L. There is no lacuna. Read ( (1) euppoow “in the 
judgment of far-sighted critics,” and (2) ramurépyia “the baths 
of homecoming”: ef. the fact that Hermes the home-bringer of 
wayfarers is called Epitermios. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 10, 1895. 
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Mare. Aurel. 1 § 16 7d gudpov kal penerpypevov & te Oewprdv 
ériteeoet,...Kat Tois Tovovtots GvOpurrots mpds adrd Td Séov mpaxOjvar 
Sedopxoros. Perhaps we should put a comma after rovodrovs, 
reading dod\ws 7. a. t. 8. a. 8.3; unless avois arises from an 
intrusive gloss oadois ‘“stupidities”, appended to an original 
Ajpos (cf. Dem. 36. 18), after which came a comma. 


Ibid. u1§46 opos éori cou TEpryeypappevos TOU Xpovov.. .OLXHT ETAL, 
olxyoyn, Kat avis od éfeorat AD. Bracket oiyyoy as gloss on the 
next words, and read ov« ért eorar (Cobet V. L.? P- 120 ff. ). 


Ibid. vit § 13 THY edreAeav abrav xadopav Kal Ti ioropiay ep a 
oepviverar mepiaipev. For ioropiay read ropecay; the reference is 
doubtless to emblemata. 

Ibid. vu § 31 apxet 5% peuvijoGar ore ta mavta vowioti exer 
tH SyAiav ddiyat. Change the colon to a comma, and read 7dy 
avOpwrov ovra, cum iam homo sis. The mistake arose from 
haplography of ov. 

Lbid. vit § 8 ’Avaywooxe od eorw. Read Tavra ywookew. 
The II was ousted by the H’ giving the number (8) of the 
Section. 


Dr Jackson read notes on Aristotle’s metaphysics Ai 17, ix 27, 
of which the following are abstracts. 


metaphysics A 1, 981° 25 ff elpyrow pay ou é&v Tots "HOtxois ris 
Sapopa TEXVS Kai emer ps Kat Tov dAdwv Tov dpoyevav: ob 
3 évexa viv rovovpela tov Adyov, Toit éoriv, dtc THY dvopalopéevnv 
copiav rept Ta mpaTa aitia Kal tas apxds troAapBavovor ravres. 
Of these sentences Christ remarks, “primum afuisse uidentur” 
and with good reason. But it has not, I think, been noticed that 
the words or. ryv évopalopéevny codpiav wepl Ta mpdra aitia Kal Tas 
apxas brodapBavovor ravres, which in ch. i are premature and 
irrelevant, or others equivalent to them, are urgently required in 
ch. ii, either at the beginning of the évdoga, as a statement of the 
proposition to be proved, or at the end of them, as a statement 
of the conclusion reached; and- that there is nothing of the sort 


-in either position. For example, these words might have followed 


ei 9 AdBou tis Tas brodpwers ds Exopev Tepl Tod Todor, Tay’ av éx 
tovTou pavepov yévouto paAXov. 

metaph ysics A 9. 992% 29 ovde dn 6 Tepl Tas _émorHpas [v. 1, 
drrep Tats emuorppats] 6 dpapev dv airvov, be 6 Kal was vos kal Taca 
pvors oul, ovde TAUTNS THs, aitias qv papev lvoe ploy TOV apxav, 
ovdey arrerat Ta <idn, adda veyove 7a. pabypara trois viv 4 pirocodia, 
dackdvtwy tév adAwv xapw atta deity mpayparever Oat. Under- 
standing Aristotle to say—‘“ you will look in vain for a final 
cause in the teaching of those -who, while they profess to make 
mathematics the stepping-stone to philosophy, have allowed 
philosophy to be superseded by mathematics,” Bonitz asks ‘‘ But 
how comes it that Aristotle uses the phrase 6 wepi ras émurrjpas 
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opdpev dv airov to describe the final cause, whereas elsewhere, 
Z 6. 1031” 6, 20, he makes science consist in the knowledge, not of 
the final cause, but of the formal?” Zeller would read 6 wept tas 

mroujoens or 6 rept Tas /_ TougtiKas éructnpas. Susemihl conjectures 
& wept Tas aAXas eriorHpas. 

I think that the text may be maintained. The purport of 
Aristotle’s criticism is, not that the final cause is wanting to the 
Platonic system, but that the ideas are not brought into connection 
with the imperfectly conceived final cause attributed to Plato at 
987* 35 ff. Hence the phrase 6 zepi tas émucrjpas Spope dv 
airvoy should represent, not Aristotle’s final cause, but Plato’s . 
ayaév, which, according to Aristotle, is not truly final: and it 
does so. For the adya6ov of the republic from 5054 to 5354 is 
steadily regarded as the end of those arts “to which we commonly 
give the name of sciences.” See in particular 505 a, 532, 533 p. 
In fact, though in 7v dapey clvat piav tév apydv Aristotle speaks 
for himself, 6péuev is one of those first persons plural by which 
Aristotle, even when he is criticizing, recognizes his membership 
of the Platonic school. And there is reason in the objections 
which he indicates. For, however it may be in the Timaeus, in 
the republic the relation of the dyaGdv to the ideas is left vague 
and indeterminate, and with Plato’s successors (rois viv), of whom 
some neglected the theory of ideas and others interpreted it 
arithmetically, the studies prescribed in republic vii with a view 
to the knowledge of the ayafov ceased to be a zpomaideia and 
became ends in themselves. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge PohHilologteal Sorctety, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
_ of its general meetings. 


21 Nolawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge PhHilological Society, 


LENT TERM, 1896. 


FIRST MEETING" 


Ar the Annual Meeting of the Society held in Dr Postgate’s 
rooms, Trinity College, on January 23rd, 1896, at 4 p.m., the 
President, Dr Postearts, in the Ohair : 

G. E. Marinpry, Esq., M.A., King’s College, was elected a 
member of the Society. 

A vote of congratulation to Professor CowELu (one of the 
founders of the Society and its first President) on his birthday 
and the presentation of his portrait by his pupils, was proposed 
by the President, seconded by the Master of Christ’s, and passed 
unanimously. 

The Treasurer’s accounts were submitted and passed. 


The following new officers were elected : 
President: Dr VERRALL. 
Vice-President : Professor RipGEWAY. 


Members of Council: Dr Postearz, Dr PEILE (re-elected), 
Mr Nrxon (re-elected), and Mr E, 8, Tompson. 


Dr VERRALL took the chair, and Professor Skeat read a 
paper entitled “Why the a in Cambridge is pronounced like 


1! Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 11, 1896. 
l 
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the @ in came; with a note on the derivation of Cam from the 
name of the town.” 


Whether the Roman Station of Camboritum was really at 
Cambridge, I do not know. But it is certain that the supposed 
similarity in the names is an illusion. The form Camboritum is 
of the fourth century, whilst Cambridge is not earlier than 1400. 
There is a gap between them of a thousand years; the Cam- in 
the one is unconnected with the Cam- in the other, and the 8, 7, 7 
in -boritum cannot be connected with bridge. If the original 
name of the river had been Cdém the é would have remained 
short, before 67; but this is not the case. 

The name of the town was Grantanbrycge in a.D. 875; the 
name of Grantchester is much older, as it was called Caer-grant 
by Nennius (7th century), and Granta-ceaster by Beda in the 8th 
century. In a.p. 1010 we first hear of the county, which was 
called Grantabrycg-scir, i.e. ‘Granta-bridge-shire.’ Domesday 
Book has Grentebrige for the town, and Grentebrigeshire for the 
county. About 1142, we first meet with the violent change to 
Cantebrugge-scir, a form which lasted, with slight changes, down 
to the 15th century. Grauntbrigge (also spelt Cauntbrigge in the 
name of the same person) survived as a surname till 1401. 

After 1142, the form Cantebrigge is common; it occurs in 
Chaucer as a word of four syllables, and was Latinised as Canta- 
brigia in the 13th century. 

The violent initial change from Gr- to C- was due to the 
Normans, who sadly maltreated many English placenames. The 
Anglo-French nasal an was pronounced as (aan), with the aa in 
baa; and was often varied to aun. Hence we often find Grawnte- 
brigge and Cauntebrigge. Then the former e dropped out; and 
we come to such forms as Cantbrigge and Caunfbrigge (14th 
cent.) ; then Canbrigge (1436), and Cawnbrege (1461) with n. 
Then the 6 turned the nv into m, giving Cambrigge (after 1400) 
and Caumbrege (1458). The long 4, formerly aa in baa, but now 
ei in vem, was never shortened. Cf. F. dame with E. dame; 
O. F. chaambre, chaumbre with E. chamber, &c. 

In 1372, the river was, for a short time, called the Cant. 
The revival of learning gave rise to the Latinised river-name 
Camus or Chamus (1571), found even in Milton. The Cam at 
last appears in Speed’s map (1610), and in Drayton (1613). The 
short a is etymologically wrong. Meanwhile, the river-name 
Grant or Granta endured through all the centuries to the present 
day. 

"Briefly, Cambridge is the modernised form of Grantan-brycge, 
which suffered some violent changes in Anglo-French, Cam, 
suggested by the written form Cam-bridge, is a product of the 
16th contury, having no connection with the Welsh cam, or the 
British cambos, crooked. 
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SECOND MEETING" 


_At a meeting of the Society held in the President’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, February 13, 1896, at 4.15 p.m., 
Dr Skxart in the Chair: 


I. Dr Fennett stated a theory of the representation of 
Indo-Germanic 7 sounds in early Sanskrit in the form of two 
propositions and a corollary. The first proposition is that— 

The weak grade of Indo-European eé/- is represented in the 
earliest Sanskrit by the vowel r (7) or i, % or ur, wr (at the 
time of the change of such wl, a/ to such wr, a respectively, 
these vowels written u, 7% were not Indo-Germanic u- sounds but 
rounded 7- sounds and therefore palatal). 

The second proposition is that Indo-Germanie 7+ sounds of 
syllables which contained a palatal consonant were represented 
by Sanskrit 7 unless (A) a dental consonant immediately followed 
(in which case we find the phenomena classified under Fortunatov’s 
Law), or (B) the instance fell under the first proposition. 

The corollary is that— 

As the alleged sonant -/ (2) followed by a consonant other 
than / is regularly changed to 7 or a vowel and 7, while / is only 
changed to r when affected by palatal consonants, there was not 
that intimate relation between / and the early Sanskrit weak 
grade of ef which has been assumed, but that this weak grade 
contained a vowel which in early Sanskrit was palatal, namely an 
z sound or a rounded 7- sound. It follows also that the so-called 
vowel 7, the Sanskrit 7, contained an 7- sound. 

Early Sanskrit + sounds were dental and r- sounds cerebral 
(lingual); but phenomena suggest that / was nearer to the cerebral 
configuration than other dentals and 7 nearer to the palatal con- 
figuration than other cerebrals (linguals). 

A number of examples in support of the theory were adduced 
and exceptional cases exhaustively discussed. Skt. wratni- ‘elbow,’ 
‘forearm’ is not akin to Lat. ulna, wrévy, but to Skt. arus ‘joint,’ 
Lat. artus. In the sense ‘refreshing drink’ ira, Id.-G. old is 
akin to Eng. ‘ale’ (olw-), but represents Id.-G. aré in the senses 
‘earth,’ ‘water.’ Most of the few exceptional cases which cannot 
be explained as due to analogy or assimilation are isolated or rare 
forms, of which no probable etymology has been offered. The 
only exceptional cases of this kind of which the etymology is 
ascertained are the isolated alipsata and galyd-, the rare pulu- 
and ¢lokd- (which may have been associated with a special class of 
noises and so exempted from change). 

This theory owes much to H. D. Darbishire’s paper on ‘ The 
Sanskrit Liquids,’ Relliqguiae Philologicae, pp. 199—264. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 25, 1896. 
1—2 
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It. Mr J. A. Naren read a paper entitled Varia. 


Aeschylus Frag. 41 v. 3 (Dindorf) for eivaevros leg. eb vaiovros, 
another téwaxos from Homer's deirva: ef. eixtipevov rroAieOpov. 

Aristophanes Vubes v. 1006 amoOpééa. leg. vrobpefe. azo- 
Opefer suggests running away somewhere. 

Lucian? Hpigram 42 in Jacobitz: v. 2 for xowédv leg. xatvor. 

Anth. Pal. v. 48 1 9 tpici Aatovpyotca rpds Ev taxos. I 
suggest, for taxos, xaros in the same relation to xaréw as yqTos to 
xytéw. Pape-Benseler give the word without source. 

Aelian V. H. xiii. 20 a@vpovpévovs, libri évOvpovpevos. Cobet 
can find no solution: read rapapvOovpevos. Also in Mnemosyne 
N.S. Vol. xi. p. 371 he quotes from Julian zoAiyvyn ave Anppery )( 
peydAn with the comment quid lateat in avewAnppevy diu et frustra 
quaesivi. Should we not read dvecAnpevn (averew), cf. Thue. vii. 
81 dverAnPeres? Can Cobet have assumed avad\ayBavw as base t 

[Orpheus] Argonautica v. 92 Hermann tditis éxi téppova 
yains : leg. amins. 

L. & 8. s. v. crepaviaios. Erase reference to Diodorus where 
Reiske’s omapsaio. (which I made independently) is now read. 
Stephanus, ed. L. Dindorf, and Sophocles, Lexicon to late Greek, 
are also deceived. 

s. v. deparow ‘cf. Separow,’ leg. ‘cf. Seyaive.’ 

S. Vv. p¥w remove pvivda from the list and refer it to pvia, cf. 
8. V. puta, 

Cicero pro Milone xxxvii. 102. Me non potuisse—seruasset ! 
After this clause I emend; at in qua caussa non potuisse? <in 
ipsius>. Quibus refragantibus? iis qui maxime ego. I thus 
insert in ipsius or ipsius, the resemblance of which to -isse of 
potuisse would lead to loss. Quae est grata gentibus is I think 
corrupt. I restore a word which is in deliciis to Cicero. See 
other suggestions in Dr Reid’s edition. 

Cicero ad Atticum ii. 7 4. When will editors e.g. Wesenberg 
cease printing in the quotation from Sophocles xé@v id oréyy for 
Ka? dro oréyn? 

Suetonius Vita dug. 67. Thallo a manu—crura ei fregit: 
read ecfregit. 

Note on andabata. I suppose this to mean ‘one who goes in 
the dark,’ v. the notices in Forcellini where every instance implies 
the idea of blindness ; so much so that Varro could use the word 
metaphorically in reference to men who struggle through life, like 
gladiators with a visor. There are two Vedic words, andhas: 
one meaning a herb Gr. av6os (Neuter). The other means ‘blind,’ 
and is also avOos in Greek, but this time the name of a bird 
which, according to Aristotle, Hist. An. ix. 1 21, is émdpyeuos. 
This is the word seen in andabata (cf. Stolz, Historische Gram- 
matik § 342). 
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THIRD MEETING’, 


At a meeting of the Society held in the President’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on March 5, 1896, at 4.15 p.m., the President, 
Dr VERRALL, in the Chair, 


Harris Rackuay, Esq., M.A., Christ’s College, was elected a 
member of the Society. 


I. The Master or St Joun’s CoLuece read a note on zpo- 
Koyndouo. and praedormio. 


The rare compound zpoxowudoya (praedormio in the sense 
predecease) is found in the Shepherd of Hermas Sim. 1x 16 xor- 
pybevres...exnpvéav Kai Tois mpoKkekoupnpmevors...€Keivor S€ of mpoKeKot- 
pnpevor vexpot KatéByoay, where it is so distinctly called for that 
we may think that Hermas perhaps invented it. It is found in 
Clem. Strom. 11 9, vt 6 in citations of Hermas lic. There are 
traces of it in the Latin of Irenaeus in his citations of the pseudo- 
prophecy quoted by Justin Dial. 72 euro On de KUpLos é Geos ard 
(sic) ‘Iopand TOV vekpa@v avrov TOV KeKkoupnpevov «is yw Xwparos Ka. 
kateBn mpos abrovs ebayyedioacbat avrots TO Tur pLov avrov. Cf. 
Daniel xii 2 xai wodAot tév Kkabevdovtwv év yas. xXopare eyepOy- 
govrat. For xexouunyévwv Tren. 11 20 4 has qua dormierant, Iv 
22 1 and 33 12 qui praedormierunt, v 31 1 qui ante dormierwnt. 
The quotations are given with some misprints in Tests and 
Studies LV Ezra p. xli and it is inferred that zpoxexousnpevov 
stood in the original of the passage cited, but zpoxoymdoyar seems 
to be no more wanted there than zpoxafevdw (Vespae 104) in 
Daniel /.c. I therefore prefer the suggestion made in the Witness 
of Hermas to the Four Gospels (1892) that Irenaeus borrowed 
mpokoy.aowor from the cognate passage Herm. Sim. 1x 16. He 
quotes Mand. 1 as ‘ Scripture.” 

For praedormio, which is wanting in most lexicons, De Vit’s 
Forcellini cites Iren. 1v 22 1 and not 33 12. The word looks as 
if it had been coined to render zpoxowndopar. 

[praedormio Iren. tv 22 1. 33 12 (Rhein. Mus. xxxiv 634). 
De Vit’s Forcellini cites only the former passage. Also Macrob. 
Excerpt. Bobiens. 635 15 Keil, and in a metaphorical sense Aug. 
serm. In. 1 ed. Mai. Prof. J. E. B. Mayor.]} 


Il. Mr Borxirr read a note on the Mark and Number of 
the Beast in Revelation xiii 18. 


The variant 616 for 666 in Rev xiii 18 is found in the Greek 
MSS C and 11, and is at least as old as 8. Irenaeus. It was also 
the reading current in Donatist texts, and notably in the lost 
Commentary on the Apocalypse by Tyconius (fl. 380), who is known 


' Reported in the Cambridye University Reporter, March 17, 1896. 
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to have connected the Mark and Number with the Monogram of 


Christ ,P. Of the three sources now available for the recovery of 
the Commentary—viz. the Ps-Augustinian Homilies (Migne xxxv), 
Primasius (Migne Ixviii), and Beatus (ed. Florez, 1770)— the 
Homilies here best preserve Tyconius’s opinion. We read (col. 
2437): “ Numerus, inquit, eius est DcxvI, quem faciamus secun- 
“dum Graecos, maxime quia ad Asiam scribit, et ‘Hgo’ inquit 
** 4 et w.’ Dexvi Graecis litteris sic fiunt ys’, quae notae solutae 
“numerus est, redactae autem in monogramma et notam faciunt 
“et nomen.” Beatus (p. 440) adds the further detail that the 
sign is especially appropriate to Antichrist, “anti enim contra 
dicitur.” 

It has seemed to me that these statements will only have a 
meaning if Tyconius had in mind a sign made up of the Greek 


numerals for 616, which resembled the P in such a way as to be 
the opposite of it. This is satisfied by the figure 


t 


which is a combination of X’=600, I'=10, and C— (the older 
form of the Episemon s’)=6. It is also the opposite of the regular 


Monogram, being little more than £ turned round the other way. 
My conjecture finds some additional support in the oldest MS of 
Primasius (Bodl. Douce 140, saec. viii), which has > instead of 
the ordinary Monogram at this point of the Commentary. This 
introduces the later form of ¢ common from the fourth cent. 
onwards, while the older form C™ is characteristic of documents 
of the first and second centuries (e.g. Pal. Soc. Series ii, plates 
22, 23, 121, 162 ete. ; the sign ¢ is already established by a.p. 
350, pl. 189). Migne’s Primasius has here the form of the 
Monogram I have conjectured for Tyconius; I do not know on 
what authority. 

As this explanation of the Mark of the Beast rests upon 
Greek numerical figures it may very well have been much older 
than Tyconius, and indeed may have been that explanation of 
616 which S. Irenaeus (Haer. v 30) does not think fit to explain 
to his readers. In that case it would afford the earliest trace of 
the use of the Monogram as a symbol of Christ. The explanation 
which I have endeavoured to shew was that of Tyconius has at 
least two striking recommendations in its favour. It accounts 
for the origin of the 616, which is a quite inexplicable corruption 
of 666 on palaeographical grounds; and of all the myriad solutions 
of the Number of the Beast it alone connects that Nwmber with 
the Mark to be impressed on his adherents. 


III. Professor Rosinson wished to carry a step further Mr 
W. Chawner’s admirable restoration of Sueton. Vero 45 (cf. Class. 
Rev. Mar. 1895). The text as edited is: ‘Alterius [sc. statuae] 
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collo ascopera deligata simulque titulus: ELgo quid potui? sed tu 
culleum meruisti.’ Mr Chawner shews that ascopera (doxomyjpa) 
is used for a wine-skin, like doxdés. In Suetonius this form is 
only a scholar’s emendation for ascopa of the MSS; and this 
appears to be the case in the Latin of Judith x 5, which he 
quotes. We begin therefore by replacing ascopa, the vulgar-Latin 
word, which was no doubt used by the wag who wrote the 
insulting motto. Further, Mr Chawner punctuates the motto 
thus: ‘Hgo quid? potui; sed tu culleum meruisti’: taking potui 
as the dative of potws, and interpreting: ‘What am I? A sack 
to drink from. But you have deserved a sack of another kind’ 
—in allusion to the punishment of matricides. Now gd is an 
abbreviation either of guid or of quidem. Reading ‘Zgo quidem 
potur: sed tu cullewm meruisti’ we get rid of the awkwardness of 
the interrogative: ‘J am (a sack) for liquor: but’ &e, 


2. In Acta Pionit x (Ruinart) for ‘ut forum Martha sti- 
patione compleret’ read ‘ut forum arta (7. q. arcta) stipatione 
compleret’ (th for ¢ occurs on the next page). The original Greek 
of these Acts has been long promised us by Dr Gebhardt. 


3. Origen Comm. in Joan. xix 2 (Brooke p. 3 1. 10) for MS 
reading kat of dvdeAdoi (vid.) abrod “laxwBos kat “lwdvyys cal Sinwv 
Tovdas read kat ot & adeAdoi airod laxwBos kai “Iwavvys Kai Sipwv 
<xal> "Iovéas, and for the four names compare &*D dec. in Mt xiii 
55. 

ib. 5 (p. 7 1. 8) keep MS dzep, taking xapiLopevov—adnbés 
as a parenthesis. 

ib. 7 (p. 10 1. 24) wavra rov Biov éavris <dv> elyev EBadev. 
In Le xxi 4 we find rév Biov dv cyev: this probably was what 
Origen wrote: then év fell out after Biov, and éavrjs (cf. Me xii 


€avT7s 
44 avrjs) was meant as a correction thus: «lye. But it was 


copied in in front of the word which it should have expelled. 

ib. 8 (p. 11 Ul. 27—29) read (?) éwet gore tis (ETrE1ecTITIC for 
etreitic) and keep ovr in |. 29. 

ib. 14 (p. 19 1. 13) for the second dvvacba (MS duvijcFa:) 
read duvycec Oa. 

ib. 15 (p. 20 1. 27) read Adyw ovre- and p. 20 1. 13 for avrov 
<éavrov> read airov as in 1. 17: further read cipoxopeba for ebpuc- 
xopeva (1. 17). 

ib. 16 (p. 22 1. 14) for MS amodovcay read drodéovcav: cf. ¢. 
Cels. vi 77 ad fin. = Philoc. xv 18 (p. 84 1. 14). 

ib. 18 (p. 24 Il. 28 £.) read éAnAvOes. 

ib. 20 (p. 28 lL. 6, 12) read rovotrous and omit kéopy. 
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EASTER TERM, 1896. 
FIRST MEETING" 


At a meeting of the Society held at Dr Sandys’ house, Queens’ 
Road, on May 7, at 4.45 p.m., the President, Dr VERRALL, in the 
Chair : 


I. The PReEsIpDENT read a paper on Tyrtaeus. 


The object of this paper (which has been since published in 
the Classical Review") was to show that the date commonly assigned 
to the poet Tyrtaeus (early in the 7th century B.c.) is widely 
erroneous, and that Tyrtaeus in reality belonged to the fifth century 
and was concerned in the Messenian war of 464—454B.c. The 
proof depends mainly upon the orator Lycurgus (contra Leocratem, 
p. 166), who asserts the later date positively, and is our only 
express witness of credit on the point of chronology. Plato and 
Aristotle agree as far as their evidence goes. The evidence for 
the early date comes entirely from the Roman period, and depends 
(with the rest of the fictions then current respecting early Messe- 
nian wars) upon the confusions, wilful or ignorant, of romance- 
writers, in the Alexandrian age. 


II. Professor RipGeway discussed the text of Plato’s Republic, 
422 E, in connexion with the game of Polis*. 





SECOND MEETING‘ 


At a meeting of the Society held in Dr Sandys’ house, Queens’ 
Road, on May 28, at 4.45 p.m., the President, Dr VERRALL, in 
the Chair, 


Dr M. R. James, King’s College, and James Grant, M.A. 
(Aberdeen), LL.B. (Edinburgh), were elected members of the 
Society. 


I. Dr Jackson read a paper on Parmenides wept dicews 
122—125 (Ritter and Preller, ed. vir § 100), of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 26, 1896. 
? Classical Review, x. (1896), p. 269 ff. 

3 See Journal of Hellenic Studies, xvi. (1896), p. 288 ff. 

* Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 9, 1896. 
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Line 125, towv dpudorépwr, érei odderépw péra pydev, is trans- 
lated by Ritter and Preller “ quoniam neutri quidquam cum altera 
commune est,” and this rendering appears to find general accept- 
ance. But, (1) érei odderépw péra pydév should mean, not “since 
neither has anything common,” but ‘since Nothing (or Nothing- 
ness) enters into neither,” “since neither has Nothing (or Nothing- 
ness) in it”: (2) the important words “cum altera” have no 
equivalent in the original. Does not Parmenides mean that the 
elements “light” and “night” are equal in rank, as appears in 
the fact that, since neither has Nothing (or Nothingness) in it, 
they are both of them unchangeable and indestructible? In other 
words, the two elements upon which Parmenides builds his physical 
system resemble, not the elements of the Ionians, which are capable 
of intrinsic modification (aAAoiwors), but those of Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, and the Atomists, which, themselves eternal and 
immutable, produce the variety of sensible things by pigis re diaA- 
Aagis te. Compare Empedocles’ description of his elements, 
which are toa te wavra kai jAuKka yévvay (87) and air éorw tadra, 
8° adAjAwv be O€ovra yiverar GdAdoFev GAAa Kal yveKés, aity dpota 
(94, 95): and at 86 od 3 axove Adywv oTdAov ovk aratyAdv, Observe 
the sarcastic reference to Parmenides’ kécpov éuov éréwv ararndov 
axovwv (112). 


II. Dr Poste@atTe communicated a paper of emendations of 
the text of Phaedrus, based upon the recent text by L. Havet, 
which was not read owing to pressure of time. 


15, 8. For quia sum fortis read aeque consorti: cf. Babrius, 
fab. 67 ws é& tcov Kowwvds. 

II 4.19. For the unmetrical sese replewit, sese expleuit seems 
an easier correction than se replewtt. 

5. 16. For the unmetrical ‘iactans offictwm come’ we might 
read with the same sense ‘i. come officiolum.’ For the metre cf. 
V 8. 2, App. 15. 6. 

8. 9,10. Placing a comma after data we may add wt after 
diet and, reading excipient for excipiwnt with Havet, avoid his 
awkward transposition of the two lines. 

IIt 17. 2. For ‘diwi legerunt’ Havet reads dit ut; but 
‘ut di |” seems preferable. 

IV 6. 2. ‘historia quorum in tabernis fingitur,’ guorwm is 
of course corrupt; but some gen. plural is required, cerdonwm, 
or perhaps sutorwm, 

7. 20. For imperium, i.e. impium, read impiam. The 
reference is to the fable of Minos and Scylla. See especially 
Propertius 3. 19. 27 sq. 

V 7.17 sqq. These corrupt lines should be thus restored : ¢s, 
ut incipiebat Princeps ad baculum ingredi, | adducit pretio pre- 
cibus, ut tantummodo | ipso ludorum ostenderet sese die, For 
ad baculum, compare Prop. 4. 2. 39. 
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Appendix 9. 1—4. As Havet shows, something must have 
fallen out after line 1: then for ‘i//i parem’ read ‘wnt parem.’ 

App. 13. 15, 16. The prepositions p (=pro) and p (=per) 
have interchanged places. Hence read not only ‘produxerat’ 
with Bothe, but also ‘ perspicit.’ 

ib. 24. For ‘artiore winzit’ read artior rewinxtt rather than 
a. deuinait (Bursian). 

ib. 28. mulier must be corrupt. uirgo (cp. v. 5) seems better 
than widua. 

29. 1 ‘ praeter uolantem.’ Read ‘ prope uolantem.’ 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1896. 


FIRST MEETING? 


AT a meeting of the Society held in Mr Nrxon’s rooms, 
King’s College, on Thursday, October 29, 1896, at 4.15 p.m., 
the President, Dr VERRALL, in the Chair, 


I. The Master or St Jonn’s read a paper entitled “Rabbinic 
illustrations of Clem. Strom. 1. 20 and of some expressions in the 
New Testament.” The precept of the Didache Be not a lar for 
lying leads to theft, quoted near the end of Olem. Strom. 1. 20, 
is an application of the great Rabbinic principle Make a fence 
to the Torah, and Clement calls Greek philosophy ¢paypos rod 
duredXavos. The parable of the fence or hedge is applied in a 
variety of ways. Compare Eph. ii. 14—15 70 pecoroxov tod 
ppaypov...tov vopov tov éevtoAav év Sdoypacw, Ecclus. xxxvi. 25 
ppaypos, Xxviii. 24 repidpagov, Aboth R. N. (p. 3 ed. Schechter) 
Make a fence to thy words. 

In Strom. l. c., after rod dpeddvos, it is added kai 7 pév os 
aptos dvayKaia mpos 70 Civ, 4 Kata Thy tictw adnOcia’ 4 tpoTasdeia 
dé rpocoyjpare Eorxey Kal tpayypari, and Pirke Aboth chap. 3 ends 
with a like contrast between “essentials of Torah” and ‘‘after- 
courses.” The word for essentials is lit. bodies, cf. St Paul’s ro dé 
oGpa tov Xpwrrod, the context of which is illustrated by a Rabbinic 
saying. 

fate 4 xxxvil. 3 “O wicked imagination,” compared with 
Gen. vi. 5, vili. 21 imagination... evil, suggests that the Rabbinic 
doctrine of the evil yetser was known to Ben Sira, and some 
developments of it are perhaps to be traced in the New Testa- 
ment. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 10, 1896. 
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Sayings of the Jewish Fathers chap. 1, note 12 (1877) com- 
pares 8, Paul’s “EAAny, dodAos, O7Av (Gal. iii. 28) with the 
Rabbinic grouping Gentile, slave, woman. Professor Mayor, in 
a paper read to the Cambridge Philological Society (Nov. 8, 1883), 
and again in the Classical Review (May 1896), gives the autho- 
rities for the ascription to Thales or Socrates or Plato of a thanks- 
giving that he was not born a woman. I have since found 
allusions to this in passages of modern Jewish works. The 
references will be given in ed. 2 of Sayings of the Jewish Fathers. 


II. Mr E. 8. Tuompson read a paper on Horace, Odes tv. 8, 
in which he argued that besides points of language, metre, and 
historical consistency, further evidence of interpolation in the 
middle of the Ode was afforded by the fact that although mar- 
mora (v. 13) and chartae (v. 21) are coordinate, as indicating 
rival means for celebrating the praises of heroes, the intervening 
subjects, fugae, minae, incendia, are not coordinate with these, 
being not means of celebration, but things to be celebrated. 
Holding that the excision of lines 15—20, with Dr Verrall, left 
two serious difficulties, firstly the understanding of ea swnt in 
v. 14, secondly the understanding of an interrogative in v. 21, he 
proposed to return to the omission of wv. 14—17, proposed by 
Peerlkamp, and argued that no grave objection could be brought 
against the lines then remaining at that point of the ode. He 
proceeded to point out that serious difficulties attached to the 
last six lines of the ode, both as to meaning and form; as to 
meaning, because if they have any relevance, they imply that the 
greatest gods are but figments of the poets; as to form, because 
they are full of imitations of other passages in the Odes. Thus 
vv. 29, 30 recall 11. 3. 9—12; v. 31 recalls 1. 3. 2; v. 32 recalls 
1. 1. 17; v. 33 strongly recalls 111. 25, 20; v. 34 suggests Iv. 14. 
38. If wv. 29—34 as well as wv. 14—17 are omitted, the ode 
becomes a symmetrical composition consisting of six quatrains. 





SECOND MEETING| 


At a meeting of the Society held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, King’s 
College, on Thursday, November 19, 1896, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President, Dr VERRALL, in the Chair, 


I, Dr Jackson read a paper on some passages in Plato’s 
Philebus, of which the following is an abstract : 


12D, & Il. Eiot piv ydp am’ evavtiov, & Swxpares, abrar tpay- 
patwv, ov piv avtai ye aAAgAats évavtiat, mas yap ySov7 ye 7Sovp 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 8, 1896. 
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py ovx Suodratov av ein, TodTo avTo éavTG, TavTwV xXpHpaTwv ; 
Keeping the words as they stand, place a note of interrogation 
after 7d0v7, and remove the commas before todro and after éauro. 
Then translate : ‘“ For how is pleasure contrary to pleasure? you 
don’t mean to tell me that it is not exactly like itself?” 
13 B, C ote. ydép twa ovyxwpyoceoOar, Oépevov ydovyv eivat 
ta-yabov, clr avé£ecai cov déyovtos Kr. Read, perhaps, in place 
of «ir, ety’. Protarchus will then ask: “Do you think that any 
one, if he assumes pleasure to be the good, will concede, or will 
allow you to say, &c. 2” 

15. A epi rovrwv Tov évadwv Kal Tov ToLovTwV 7 ToAAH o7oVd?) 
pera Siaipécrews apgro Byrnes yyverat. Should we read 4 zoAA7 
oTovdn <i> pera Siaipérews appr Byrnots yiyverat 

15 8B Llpd@rov pév et twas Sei xrX. There are here no more 
than two distinct questions. Socrates asks (1) are there these 
monads? (2) if these monads are each of them eternally, im- 
mutably, one, neither coming into being nor ceasing to be, how 
are they, severally, to retain their unity (eva: BeBawrata piav 
tavtnv), and yet, either by division or by multiplication, to be 
distributed amongst a plurality of particulars ? 

16 E of 8 viv Tay avOpdrwv codol & pe drs av TYXwoL, Kal 
ToANG. Gatrov kai Bpadvtepov rovodor tod dS€ovTos, petra dé TO Ev 
azretpa ev6vs. The complaint made against the eristics is, not that 
they ignore species altogether, but that in their passage from év 
to woAAa and from zoAAd to azepa they neglect intermediate 
steps. Hence retain xat roAAd, and for 76 év read 7d év, comparing 
tote & 75 xtA, where each of the zoAdd is regarded as a unity. 
I think that Bpadurepov may be retained. 

17B Kai jovdey érépp YE Tovrav éopev Tw Topoi, ovf ore 7d 
aor avTys topev ov ote 7d év. For ovdev érépw, read otd 

"33 B -OLov Bern éxew Erepa Tav Eurpoobev Adywv: eat. SF tows 
évia kat tavtra. For cor, read éorau. 

26 D yeverw eis ovaciav €K TOV pera. TOU ™éparos arreipyac weve 
péerpov. For arepyacpévwv, read arepyacpevny, in agreement 
with yeverw. 

29 c Ti 8€; Tpepera Kal yeyveran €k TovTov Kal apxerat KTA. 
For apxerat, read avgerar, comparing republic 509 B and Timaeus 
41 p. 

30 A 08 yap mov Soxotpev YS, o Tpurapxe, Ta. térrapa éxeiva 
7 épas kal darepov Kal Kowvov Kai 70 THs aitias yévos, év arac l TéTapTov 
évov, TovTo év pev Tols Tap ypiv Wuynv Te Tapéxov KTA. The clause 
dependent upon Soxotpev has for its subject, not 7a térrapa éxeiva, 
but 76 THs aitias yevos év drag téraprov éevov. I am convinced 
that 7a rérrapa éxeiva, wépas Kai daretpov Kal Kowov Kal ToUTO Was a 
note appended to the word réraprov by a commentator who 
thought it necessary to distinguish between the quaternion of the 
yévy and the quaternion of the elements, and that these ten words 
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were afterwards introduced into the text, nine of them before 7d 
ths airias, and one, rotro, after évov. 

40 D ovK dvramodoréov tais Avrats te Kal ydovais THY TovTwY 
avriatpopov ew év éxeivors; For év éxeivors, read ém’ éxeivors. 

49 A Ilds obv réuvopev diya Aéyas; Should we read for dixa, 
dix’ a, translating “ How then do we divide into your two parts ?” 

52D 716 KaOapov re Kai cidixpwwés 7) TO oddpa TE Kal TO TOAD 
Kai TO péya. kal 7d ixavév; Both sense and symmetry require that 
the words xai 7d ixavov should follow eiAuxpwés. 

59D Tadr dpa év rats wept rd dv dvtws évvoias éorw darnKpt- 
Bopéva dpOds xeipeva xadeioOa. The words dpOds xetpeva xadeio bar 
look like an interpretation of arnxpiBdpeva. 


II. Mr Burxirr read a paper on “8. Chariton.” 


The British Museum has lately acquired an ancient vellum 
codex (Or. 4950), containing treatises in Arabic concerning 
Image Worship and on Eastern Canon Law, etc. It is dated 
876 a.D., and contains a colophon on fol. 197 v which says: 
This book was written by the poor and vile sinner Stephen ibn 


Hakam (Sm oy ustlb.cl), called the native of Ramleh, in the 


Cloister of Mar Chariton (cpdagyom (So Sew 65), for his teacher 
the noble pure and spiritual father Abba Basil (hems), whom God 
preserve.” 

‘Chariton’ is elsewhere spelt Uypbyye (e.g. in Ludolf, Hist. 
Mth. Comment., p. 393), and the dot should no doubt be supplied 
here. We may note that the scribe of our Ms often uses a stroke 
to indicate the smooth sound (dé), which may account for his 
occasional dropping of the point in the letter kid. The Greek 
names in this colophon are all transliterated according to accent, 
not quantity. Thus we have /stdfani= répave, Kharitan=Xapirov, 
Basil = Bacineue. 

The usual Ecclesiastical Arabic for Stephen is [stafands, and 
in this very codex the name of S. Basil is generally spelt Bdsilids. 
But Istdfané (5\i0!) occurs as the name of a monk of 8S. Saba in 
De Slane’s Cat. des MSS Arabes de la Bibl. Nationale, no. 253. 

8. Chariton has been unaccountably passed over in Smith’s 
Dict. of Christian Biography. He was a native of Iconium, ‘a 
disciple,” as he described himself, “‘of Thecla and Paul,” who had 
been imprisoned and tortured in the time of Aurelian, but set at 
liberty when the persecution came to an end. Afterwards he 
founded two monasteries in Palestine, one near Jericho and the 
other about 14 stadia from Tekoa, almost due 8. of Bethlehem. 
With regard to the latter monastery, which is that mentioned in 
our colophon, the Metaphrast says (Sep. 28, Migne cxv, col. 


913): Av radra kai érépav éxeioe xatacxevale. Aavpav 6 Oav- 
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pacros ovtos Xapitwv, yvrep Error piv TH Bvpa yAwrry Sovkay 
évopalovow KTA. ; 

Thus the Metaphrast expressly uses the rare word sic of 8, 
Chariton’s monastery. This word has not found its way into the 
Arabic dictionaries, though it occurs several times in De Slane’s 
- Catalogue of the Paris mss (e.g. Nos. 139 and 268) as the name 
of the great Laura of 8. Saba. The plural is ’asyde (De Slane, 
257). 

Ihe Metaphrast’s Sovxd can be still further illustrated, both 
in its Syriac and its Arabic form, from notes found in a group of 
Mss written during the 11th cent. in the Malkite Monasteries of 
the Black Mountain near Antioch. One of these is the famous 
‘Palestinian’ Lectionary now in the Vatican, the others (now 
B.M. Add. 14488, 14489, 14510) are in the ordinary Edessene 
Syriac. 

i For the Edessene form of Souxa we may compare B.M. 14489, 
a Malkite Lectionary written “in the holy Monastery or rather 


Cloister (oaz dura... c<ts3) of Var Elias on the Black 


Mountain.” This exactly tallies with the spelling in the Meta- 
phrast. Again, the Arabic form sic, which we have found in the 
colophon of the codex from S. Chariton’s Cloister, occurs in the 
Carshuni Calendar prefixed to the Palestinian Lectionary in the 
Vatican. On the 20th of Adar (March) we find the com- 
memoration of “the Fathers who were killed in Sie Sdbdé” 


(réas0 ma 22). This corresponds with the rubric in the 


Greek Menologion for March 20, which has Mryjyy trav dyiwv 
*"ABBadev tév avaipeOetwv ixd tév Matpwy ev rH pova Tod ayiov 
SaBBa xrX. 

Both the Syriac form shiicdé and the Arabic form sic are 
sufficiently attested, but the term seems restricted to Malkite 
communities. Probably the word was an attempt to render 
Aaipa, which originally meant ‘alley’ or ‘lane.’ The permutation 
of sh and s is regular, and suggests that the word is genuine 
Semitic. But shiéed is the common Syriac word for ‘ market’ or 
‘street,’ the corresponding Arabic being sie. The form sfc is 
probably an instance of what Arab grammarians call the ’Jsh- 
maim, i.e. giving the vowel wu a ‘flavour’ of 7, so as to produce 
French uw, or German di. The name of S. Chariton’s monastery 


therefore must have been pronounced Siic Mari Kharttan. 
I ought to add with reference to the Saint’s own name that 


the old spelling ¢ybyye (st5) is also used by the original 
scribe of the Vatican Lectionary in the Menology for Sep. 28. A 
later hand has added a wu between the ¢ and the nm. Eutychius 
(Annals, ii 109 and 137) seems to regard Chariton (crby ls) as a 
contemporary of S. Saba, which would be far more historically 
probable than the view of the Metaphrast. 
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[A facsimile of the colophon to B, M. Or, 4950 which forms 
the subject of this paper has since been published in the Rev. 
Dr Arendzen’s edition of Theodore Abu Kurra’s work, De Cultu 
Imaginum (Bonn, 1897). ] 





THIRD MEETING". 


At a meeting of the Society held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, 
King’s College, on Thursday, December 3, 1896, Professor 
Rivegeway, Vice-President, in the unavoidable absence of the 
President, in the Chair: 


Professor F: Susemiut of Greifswald University, Germany, 
was unanimously elected an Honorary Member of the Society. 


I. Dr Posteate communicated the following peels on 


passages in Lucretius. 

111169. The accepted emendation of Pius momen for nomen 
is unsatisfactory; and the corruption of nomen to mores in 
Phaedrus 1. 15, 2 suggests mores here ; if this be read, it appears 
possible to retain saeclumque. 

v 383 sqq. Reading amnis for omnis in 383 (amnes an 
unknown emender) and in 385 patrarunt for patrantur with 
Goebel, we should correct exalto for ex alto in 387. 

vi 85. For quid faciant we should read qui faciant (qui fiant 
Bockemueller) comparing for the construction Munro on tv 1113 
and Aetna 208 and for the sense Lucr. vi 380. 


II. Mr Gizezs read a paper on the Attic rpitris: its place 
in the Athenian constitution. Mr Giles argued (1) that all 
evidence in later writers depended directly or indirectly on the 
recently discovered “A@nvaiwv rodureia; (2) that the word tpitris 
unlike tpireds meant a collection of three not a third part; 
(3) that Harpocration’s tpirov pépos pvAjs had been misunder- 
stood; (4) that Harpocration’s rpirries, €Ovn, darpiac were not 
identical in meaning although in every Attic gvA7 the same 
persons must appear in all three capacities; (5) that tperris tov 
mputdvewv (Ath. Pol. 44. 1) meant not a third of the prytaneis 
but a committee of three. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 15, 1896. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Phtlologteal Soctety, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 

6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to. 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 


10. All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings, 


21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Pdtlologtcal Society. 


1897. 





* denotes compounder. Where no date of election is given, the member 
joined the Society in 1872, the year of its commencement. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


1881. Professor Th. Mommsen, Charlottenburg, Berlin. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1897. 


FIRST MEETING}. 


At the Annual Meeting held in Dr VERRALL’s rooms, Trinity 
College, on Thursday, Jan. 28, 1897, at 4.15 p.m., the President, 
Dr Verrall, in the Chair ; 

The Treasurer’s accounts were submitted and passed. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 


President : Dr VERRALL (re-elected). 

New Vice-President: Mr Nrxon. 

New Members of Council: Dr Jess, Dr Ropryson, Dr SKEAT, 
and Mr Burkxirv. 

Treasurer: Mr Apam (re-elected). 

Secretaries: Mr Gites, Mr G. A. Davies (both re-elected). 


I. Dr Sxear read a note on the spelling of the English verb 
buy, of which the following is an abstract : 

I have already noted, on a former occasion, that in the case 
of the modern English verbs to bruise and to build, the spelling 
with wi goes back to the 13th century, and is due to the fact that 
French scribes employed that symbol to denote the sound of 
A.-S, long y, which resembled that of # in the German griin. 
1 now add the example of the verb to buy, Here the wy (variant 
of wi) represents the y of A.-S. bycgan, which was lengthened 
out in Early English. This lengthening arose from the use of 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 9, 1897. 
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the stem byg- (as in bygeth, he buys) in place of the stem bycg-, 
as found in the infinitive. The g then became a mere glide and 
ceased to be denoted, except in rare cases. 

The survival of the A.-S. sound of y long was confined to the 
Southern dialect ; the equivalent sound in Midland was long 2. 
Hence the word is now pronounced like by, the preposition. 
Similarly, buzld should have rhymed with mild, but the i was 
shortened in the past tense and past participle, and lastly, in the 
infinitive also, But the spelling beeld occurs in Kentish, in the 
time of Wyclif, shewing that the vowel was once long; and 
Kentish ee answers to the Midland y. 

The A.-S. short y was represented in Southern English of the 
13th century by wu, and survives in busy and bury, A.-S. bysig 
and byrigan. The curious point about the spellings of bruise, 
build, buy, busy, and bury is that they go back to a time before 
Chaucer was born, and represent pronunciations which have been 
obsolete for more than 500 years. In fact, they belong to the 
period when Southern English was still the chief literary lan- 
guage, before it was supplanted for ever by the all-prevailing 
dialect of the Midlands. 


II. The Prestpenr read notes on several passages of 
Euripides’ Orestes. 


162 (and 192), The interpretation of dxégdovoy (fovov) given 
in Liddell and Scott s.v. and in commentaries, wnnatural 
(murder), is inadmissible, and not supported by the supposed 
analogy of depov adwpov and the like: dzodovos dovos is a murder 
which lacks, or rather has been deprived of, the normal character- 
istics of a murder, 7.e. guilt and pollution, not a murder which 
possesses these characteristics, and that in a signal degree. In 
162 drogovoy Sre...ddvov edikace means ‘when (Apollo) declared 
innocent the murder’ etc. and similarly in the parallel v. 192. 


987. ot xaretdov aras ‘who witnessed crimes’ seems weak and 
inappropriate ; the persons in question prepared the crimes 
themselves. Perhaps of (quo) with aras as dependent genitive ; 
the interrogative clause would depend on avaBodow: ‘that I 
might lament to Tantalus to what horrors his descendants, my 
progenitors (have descended),’ In that case either xaretSov is 
erroneous (perhaps «aty#A\Gov), or possibly may stand in the sense 
‘in what horrors I (Electra) have seen the line (Somovus) close.’ 


. 1015. icadeAdos avip, *iPivov. No supplement, technically 
acceptable, has been suggested for this defective verse. Perhaps 
the fault lies in aijp, which is superfluous if not objectionable, 
and we should read icadeAdos avinp iPvvwr, in brotherly fashion 
prinfully guiding (his steps). The ‘epic’ form avinpd (Attic 
aviapa) would be appropriate in such a passage. The metre 
would be irregular for want of the caesura; but a scarcely less 
striking, though different, irregularity occurs in anapaests at 





ise ~. 
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v. 349 wodAWq aBpoatvy, which, though variously emended, is 
probably genuine. The traditional text would thus be completely 
accounted for. 

1182. A€y> ws 76 pédAAew adyaf Exe tiv’ ydovyv; This is to be 
written thus, as a question, not, as commonly, with the enclitic 
tw’ and no interrogation. ‘Goon. What pleasure is it to keep 
good news waiting?” 





SECOND MEETING|, 


At a Meeting of the Society, held in Mr Ntxon’s rooms, 
King’s College, on Thursday, February 11, 1897, Professor 
RipcGeway in the chair: 


It was agreed on the recommendation of the Council to spend 
a sum not exceeding £20 in establishing the Library of the 
Society in the gallery of the Archaeological Library. 


I. Mr Barnett read a paper entitled ‘Some Conjectures on 
the Drakonian and Solonian Constitutions,” of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract : 

1. There is no mark of personality in the measures tradition- 
ally assigned to Solon, save in finance. His ‘constitution,’ 
‘abolished by the tyrannis’ (’A@. IIoA. ¢. 22), is narrowed down 
by Aristotle to dxaorypi é€ amrdvrwv, and extended rights of 
epeois and tipwpia (ib. c. 7 ff). It is questionable whether he is 
responsible for even this. 


2. The Age of the Aisymnétai was one of revulsion from 
aristocratic privilege: aisymnetic codification of precedents was 
a Magna Charta of the nouveaux riches of the 8th and 7th 
centuries, who, allied with the starving poor, established timocracy 
(hence democracy, but not until the 5th century). Beloch, 
Gr. Gesch. 1. pp. 306 ff. @€uis was now secularized into Pecos : 
religious conception of law, embodied in religious dikasteries like 
Areopagos, was supplemented and gradually pushed out of sight 
by that of ‘ Civil Law,’ expressed in boards like the Héliaia ; and 
by the basileus and the ephetes of the Areopagos at Athens were 
set the thesmothet and heliast (cf. Wilamowitz, Phil. Unt. 1. 95). 
Evévva and épeois are but phases in this general Hellenic 
development, and so cannot safely be ascribed to any one person. 
They belong moreover to the period of elective magistracy, 
i.e. early in the 7th century, 


3. To the first aisymnétai (and like the rest almost concealed 
by attracted prehistoric and later legend) belongs Drakon. Note 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 23, 1897. 
]—2 
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(1) a strong argument for the fundamental reality of the ‘ Dra- 
konian Constitution’ is its timocratic colour, harmonizing with 
the facts of that age. (2) the original aisymnete later appears as 


an elected board ; in Athens as the (civil) thesmothetai. Drakon 


was then to Athens the parent of @ecpofecia and Civil Law, 
the sublimated thesmothet. The statement of “A. IToA. c. 3 that 
thesmothetai were established (some time after 684) to codify 
precedents is thus to some degree reconcileable with c. 41, which 
makes Drakon first publisher of laws; for his date may be 
anywhere from 700 to 600 B.c. 


4. The last words of ’A@. IoA. c. 4, and Solon’s ot & etxov 
Sivapw Kat xpypacw yoav ayyroi, shew that (as at Rome) the 
nouveaux riches after Drakon, coalescing with the old nobility 
into a plutocracy, had deserted the poor. Solon’s task was thus 
one of economics, not of constitution-moulding. For democracy 
arose only later, timocracy (ie. Civil Law codified, édears, 
evOvva and election of magistrates) was already established by 
‘ Drakon.’ 

The Solonian legend arose under post-Kleisthenean democracy. 
Democracy falsely claimed Solon, and ignored the connexion of 
Drakon with timocracy, which however was probably championed 
not altogether wrongly by oligarchic publicists (whence the 
‘constitution, *A@. IloA. c. 4 § 2 ff, the distorted legend of 7th 
century ‘timocracy, appended to the popular and less scientific 
description Pecpovs €Oyxe ib. § 1). 


II. Mr Mites read a paper “ On the origin of guod meaning 
‘because,’ and on the origin of certain uses of English ‘that.’ ” 


The idea of ‘cause’ was often developed from the idea of 
‘time’: it will be sufficient to quote éreé and cwm as instances. 
Is it possible that one of the early meanings of guod was Temporal, 
so that quod came to mean ‘because’ in gauded quod valés, just as 
cum did in the Early Latin gauded cum valés? I should suggest 
that early Pronoun-forms like 7-d had among their early uses, not 
only a use as Subject and Object, but also a use to express Time 
(not necessarily Duration of Time): these were probably not the 
sole early meanings, but of others | hope to speak in a subsequent 
paper. In Sunskrit we have tad (Indo-European to-d) used, not 
only as Subject and Object, but also with the meanings ‘then’ 
and ‘therefore’: and ya-d (Indo-European io-d) used, not only as 
Subject and Object, but also with the meaning ‘because.’ In 
Homeric Greek we have 6 (partly derived from io-d) and 70-re 
(where the ro was derived from ¢o-d): 6 is used, not only as 
Subject and Object, but also with the meaning ‘because’ (e.g. 
tapByoas 6 ot ayxt tayn Bédos, Il. 20. 283), and ré-re has become 
narrowed down to the meaning ‘then.’ 

In Latin we have id temporis ‘then,’ and quod ‘ because’: and 
it is just possible that the quod of the MSS. in Plaut. Amph. 1. 1. 
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146, Trin. 2. 4. 1, Ter. Heaut. 1. 1. 2 (ep. Quint. 10. 3. 14, Plin. 
Letters, 4. 27. 1) was the correct reading. Writers like Gregory 
of Tours freely used quod with the meaning of cum, and such 
a Temporal use may have given rise to the French et que ‘and 
when’ (following e.g. a Temporal Clanse). 

English that in ‘go that you may see’ is not easy to derive 
logically from that in ‘I say that it is so,’ where ‘that’ was 
at first a Demonstrative: cp. the use of zo in Od. 4. 655. Was 
its early meaning in this construction like that of rd-re ‘then,’ 
viz. ‘go: that (rére ‘then’) you may see’ becoming ‘go that 
(in order that) you may see’? If Greek ei once meant ‘then’ 
(cp. era and éreira and ézei), it would be possible to compare the 
origin of the Homeric use of ei meaning ‘in order that.’ 

In conclusion, then, these Pronoun-forms in -d (apart from 
any discussion as to their original range of Case-meanings, which 
was probably still wider) could perhaps be used in early times, 
not only as Subject and Object, but also as an expression for 
Time when, and hence as an expression for Cause. 





THIRD MEETING" 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Mr Ntxon’s rooms, 
King’s College, on March 4, 1897, at 4.15 p.m., the President, 
Dr VERRALL, in the chair, 


I. Mr Murray read the following notes : 


(a) The inscription on Trajan’s Column. 


8.P.Q.R....TRAIANO...AD DECLARANDUM QUANTAE ALTITUDINIS 
MONS ET LOCUS TANT[IS OPERI|BUS SIT EGESTUS. 


The translation of this inscription is generally assumed to be 
settled by the reference in Dion Cassius Lxvu. 16, and to mean 
that the Column was erected as a memorial of the work done in 
excavating the site for Trajan’s Forum. 

The simplest interpretation of Dion Cassius’ words suggests 
that the height of the Column indicated the height of the moun- 
tain cleared away in order to provide a level floor. 

Against this the Geological objection, mentioned by Burn, 
Rome and the Campagna, p. 148, seems quite fatal. 

On the other hand the alternative offered by Burn, loc. cit., 
that ‘‘the words allude to the cutting away of the Quirinal hill, 
which was steep and inaccessible before, but was sloped away to a 
point on the side of the hill as high as the top of the column,” 
though perhaps admissible as a paraphrase of Dion Cassius, has 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 16, 1897. 
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no obvious relation to the words of the inscription, It seems 
therefore as if a new translation of the inscription was impera- 
tively required. 

It is natural to interpret ‘tantis operibus’ of the exploits 
commemorated on the shatt of the Column. 

‘Mons et locus’ may also without much straining refer to the 
elevated position to which the Imperial effigy was raised. It 
must be remembered (1) that the height, exactly 100 Roman feet, 
can hardly have been arrived at accidentally, (2) that the experi- 
ment of ‘skying’ an Imperial statue was a new one and might 
seem to require an apology. But can ‘egestus’=‘cast’ or 
‘built’ up? 


(5) dxpu tis tpoHerpias Tod watpds. Gal. iv. 2. 


Lightfoot in loc. argues that various phrases in the context 
5 xAnpovopos, tro éxitporovs Kal oikovdmous, KUpios TavTwy, require 
us to assume that the father referred to here is dead. 

On the other hand this assumption not only introduces con- 
siderable difficulties into the application of the illustration to the 
matter St Paul has in hand, it seems hopelessly to perplex the 
figure as it stands. 

For assuming as on the whole far the most probable hypothesis 
that the illustration is derived from Roman Law, the phrase ‘the 
day appointed beforehand by the father’ is emptied of all meaning 
if the father is dead, because in that case the period of minority 
was determined absolutely by a statute which the father’s will 
could not over-ride. 

On the other hand the assumption that the father is alive, 
and ‘the day appointed’ is the day on which the son assumed the 
toga virilis, seems fairly to meet all the requirements of the 
passage. 

The day was determined at the discretion of the father. Cic. 
ad Att. vi. 1. 

The son even in his father’s lifetime was regarded both as his 
father’s ‘heir’ and as in a sense even as ‘lord’ of his father’s 
property. See Gaius 11. § 157, Sed sui quidem haeredes ideo 
appellantur, quia domestici haeredes sunt et vivo guogue parente 
quodammodo domini existimantur. 

The assumption of the toga virilis, though it did not make the 
son sui turis, yet involved release from a state of tutelage, as is 
clearly shewn by Hor. Sat. 1. 6. 81; 4. P. 161. Persius v. 30. 

In this case éxitpdérovs will refer not to legal representatives 
or guardians, but to domestic ‘tutors’ (cf. Plutarch Cic. p. 880 B 
quoted by Wetstein), and oixovéuovs to some other confidential 
officer in a Roman household—most probably the dispensator. 

Apparently the dispensator was allowed considerable liberty 
in the administration of his lord’s property. If it could be shewn 
that he was allowed discretion in regulating the school-boys’ 
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allowances of pocket-money, the case would I think be completely 
made out. 

On one further point I should be glad of more light, Gaius 1. 
§ 55 alludes to the Galatians as being the only other nation 
besides the Roman who recognized the full patria potestas. 

The special connexion between Gaius and Asia Minor gives 
his evidence, at least so far as the existence of the custom in 
Galatia is concerned, a peculiar value. And it would no doubt 
add point to St Paul’s illustration if it described a situation 
which was common to the provincials as well as to the Roman 
citizens in the country to which he is writing. 

But how far is it safe to push this argument? May we 
assume a knowledge of Roman Law among provincials, when it 
differed from their own? Would the Ldictum provinciale in a 
province, where the nationalities were as much confused as they 
were in the Roman Province of Galatia, extend the institutions 
of one tribe over all the others throughout its area ? 

If neither of these questions can be answered in the affirmative, 
we have here a new light on the original destination of the 
Epistle. 

For the references to Gaius, and for much assistance in 
working out the points of Roman Law raised in this note, I am 
indebted to Mr E. T. Sandars, Exhibitioner of Trinity College. 


II. Mr Burxirr read a note on the names Asa and Asaf in 
Mt. i. 7, 8. 

The names of the Jewish kings Asa and Amon are spelt "Acad 
and “Apos in the Genealogy at the beginning of S. Matthew’s 
Gospel according to the best MSS. But ‘Asaph’ is not found 
for ‘Asa’ in the MSS. of the Greek O. T., so that at first sight 
‘Asaph’ appears to be a peculiarity of the Gospel. 

The change was not likely to have taken place in Hebrew, 
as Dr Salmon points out. But I wish to bring together the 
evidence which to my mind shews that aca was the current 
Greek rendering of NDX Asa in early times—in fact, that it was 
once the rendering of the LXX. The attestation is mostly Latin, 
but in the existing state of the O. T. in Greek we can expect 
nothing else. “The authorities for "Acid are 


1. De Pascha Computus, an African chronological tract 
published a.p. 243, and extant in two MSS. of the 9th cent.' 
In § 11 (Hartel 258) one MS. has Asav in a list of the kings of 
Judah, and the other asapu. 


2. The Donatist Genealogiae, the Lucca MS. of which was 
written about a.p. 570 (Lagarde, Septwaginta Studien 11. 5—28). 


1 Hartel gives asa as the reading of the Cotton MS. (Calig. A. xv.), but 
Dr Kenyon kindly ascertained for me that a letter with a long tail has been 
erased at the end of the word. I have since seen the MS. and have no doubt 
that it reads asaph. 
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In line 294-we find asaru, also in a list of kings, independent of 
the N. T." 

3. Lucifer of Cagliari, 4th cent., extant in a single MS. of 
the 9th or 10th cent. In de Reg. apost. v1. (Hartel 50) there is 
a quotation from 3 Regn. xvi. 28 b, and the MS. varies between 


' BASA and ASAB. 


4, The Vienna Palimpsest of the Books of Kings (? 5th 
cent.) is extant for 3 Regn. xvi. This invaluable MS. is edited 
in such a fashion as to be quite untrustworthy for spellings. I 
note therefore that in ver. 6 it is said to read BAASA, in vv. 10 
and 23 asa, but in ver, 28, a, b, d, where there is no parallel in 
the Vulgate, it reads asaF. 


5. The Wirzburg Palimpsest of the Prophets (5th cent.) 
reads in Hier, xtviil. (XL) 9 puteus...quem fecerat rex ASAPH 
a facie basa regis istrahel. This piece of evidence is peculiarly 
cogent, as the Genealogy in 8S, Matthew would hardly have af- 
fected the spelling here’. 


6. The Latin Onomastica edited by S. Jerome have Asa, 
but the Eusebian lists twice contain a reference to king “Acad 
of Judah (Lagarde 262, 61; 288, 25). 

From this body of evidence I draw the conclusion that 
"Acad was the original Greek transliteration of NDN, and "Aca 
the later correction, S. Matthew therefore merely followed the 
current rendering, as we might write ‘Elijah’ and not ‘ Elias’ 
or ‘Eliyahu.’ But it is not necessary to suppose that “Acad 
is a simple blunder. I should prefer to regard it as one of 
the cases where final 8 is represented in Greek by an aspirated 
consonant. This is usually x, as in ‘AxeAdapdx for NOT Spn and 
Yepax for NWD (see Kautzsch, Gram. des Bibl. Aram. 8; Frankel, 
Vorstudien 97 f.), but ¢ might occur; it is at least no more 
strange than Siloam for nbw in the LXX. of Isaiah viii. 6 and 
in Joh. ix, 7. 

In conclusion, it should be noticed that the best evidence for 
*Aod without ¢ in Mt. i. 7, 8 is supplied by syr. vt-vg. These 
texts of the N. T. must have been influenced by the O. T. 
Peshitta, which never was likely to have had any form of the 
name but Asa. 


III. Dr Ropriyson communicated a note by the Master 
oF Sr Jonn’s on Verbum crucis, and read a paper on ‘ Early 
Christian use of Isaiah vi.’* 


2 asar in the Bobio Origo humani generis 346 might have been derived 
from 8. Matthew, but like the Lucca text it has the extraordinary gloss ‘id 
est uolat.’ 

2 It is worth noting that N has ‘the king of Babylon’ for ‘king Asa(f)’ 
and omits ‘Baasha’ altogether. 

* Published in substance in the Expositor for May 1897 in ‘ Three notes 
on the Gospel according to the Hebrews.’ 
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EASTER TERM, 1897. 
FIRST MEETING? 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Dr Sanpys’ house, 
Merton House, Queen’s Road, on Thursday, May 13, 1897, at 
4.45 p.m., the President, Dr VERRALL, in the Chair, 


I. The PresipEnt read a paper upon Zhe Inscription on the 
Column of Trajan, defending in general the view recently pro- 
pounded by Mr J. O. F. Murray, but suggesting that the word 
egestus should be compared to the use of egerere, with words of 
time, as a synonym for ewigere, in the sense to occupy, spend, fill, 
e.g. nox Minyis egesta metu (Valerius Flaccus). Thus ad decla- 
randum quantae altitudinis mons et locus tantis operibus sit 
egestus is “to signify the great height of the ascent and space 
which has been filled with his great performances.” 'The reference 
is to the spiral band of bas-reliefs winding round the column, and 
culminating at the summit and statue. The height to which the 
statue is thus raised, depending directly upon the length of the 
band, is a symbol of the emperor’s fame and of the career by 
which it had been won. This symbolic intention in the column 
and its decoration is confirmed by the fact that the disposition of 
the spiral, in respect of the number of its ‘laps’ or revolutions, is 
accommodated to the chronology of Trajan’s career up to the date 
of erection, as set forth in the inscription itself. This also shows 
why, when the monument was reproduced in an almost exact 
imitation dedicated to M. Aurelius, the imitators, though they 
borrowed the other dimension, did not follow their model in the 
number of ‘laps’ for the spiral, but changed it, disadvantageously 
in point of artistic effect, from 23 to 20. The 20 revolutions of 
the Aurelian spiral are accommodated to the chronology of 
Aurelius, as those of the older monument to the chronology of 
Trajan. 


II. Dr Jackson read notes, of which the following are 
abstracts : 


(1) PARMENIDES 3 7 xara wavta TH péeper ciddra para. OF 
the many corrections proposed, the most plausible is perhaps 
q xara mavt avty, which Diels defends from Vergil Aen. v1 565. 
Is it possible that Parmenides wrote 7 cata ravr arn pepe «iddra 
ara, with a note of interrogation at the end of the clause? “or 
is it always blind fate that carries one who hath intelligence ?” 
Compare 26 ézet ov ti we poipa Kaxy mpovrepume veerOat, 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 1, 1897. 
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(2) Pxiato Timaeus 35 aB. According to the tradition of 
the editors, the sentence which begins with rijs dpepiorov kai det 
Kata, tavTa éxovons and ends with peprypévyy, divides, first, after 
fepictov, and, secondly, after Bia. We ought however to punc- 
tuate, not before pryvis 8 pera tis ovoias, but after these words, 
so that they may connect, not with xai éx ztpidv rornoapevos &, 
but with tHv Garépov diow dvopixrov ovoayv eis tavTov EvvappoTTev 
Bia. Indeed Plato himself has been careful to mark the true 
punctuation: for, just as the words tpia AaBwv avra ovtra resume 
the first of the three sections of the sentence and introduce the 
second, so, with my punctuation, the words é« tpi@v mrorjoapevos 
év resume the second section and introduce the third. I may add 
that resumptive phrases of this sort are common in Plato's 
writings, and especially in some of them to which, on other 
grounds, I attribute a late date. Compare, for example, Timaeus 
90 D, politicus 261 c, 278 a, 278 B, 308 pD, 309 c. 


(3) ARISTOTLE metaphysics A 6. 987% 21 e éxetvwy yap 
Kata peGeew Tod Eves Ta €idyn elvat TOvs apiOpors. Either 7a eidy or 
Tous dpfovs is a superfluity. I have long thought that for rovs 
Gpipovs we might read 7a ws dpifpovs, so that ta <idy Ta ws 
aptOnovs might mean “ideas in the sense of numbers,” just as 7a 
ws yévous €idy means “ species in opposition to genus.” My friend 
Mr A. L. Brown has pointed out to me that this conjecture is 
perhaps countenanced by Alexander Aphrodisiensis, who com- 
ments cizov d& ra €ldn tpo~eOyKe Tovs apiOpovs: Ta yap ws aprOpot 
ein ai idéar: and it is noteworthy that Bonitz, who thinks the 
traditional asyndeton admissible, mentions Ta ws dpiOpods «idy as 
a phrase which Aristotle might have used, I think that he 
actually used it. 


(4) ARtsToTLE metaphysics A 7. 1072” 22 évepyet dé Exwv. 
These words are a part of Aristotle’s account of the zpd@rov xwovty 
axivyntov, Which xwet ws épwyevoy and is perpetually operant in 
thought. The commentators are not agreed about the interpreta- 
tion of the word éywv, with which, that it may have an object, 
Krische would supply értorynpnv, and Bonitz 70 vontov. I think 
that éywy is here used without an object, idiomatically, and that 
the whole phrase means no more than “and it operates con- 
tinually.” 

(5) CiemEnt or ALEXANDRIA stromata I xix 93 = 373 Potter 
Gp ov doce cor tictews éx tov “EBpaxay ypadav tHv peta Oavarov 
éArida Tob Suxaiov cadyvilew; Potter's rendering of the word 
miotews, “ex fide,” is clearly impossible, and various attempts 
have been made to emend it. I fancy that what is required is, 
not correction, but interpretation, In the sentence which I have 
extracted Clement leaves the distinction sought to be established 
between true and false philosophy, and remarks parenthetically 
that what Plato says about the just man’s hope after death is 
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plainly derived from the Hebrew Scriptures. Now Plato dis- 
courses of the just man’s hope, not in the extract transcribed by 
Clement, but in its immediate sequel, and this sequel, after about 
eighteen lines of text, brings us to the sentence a\Aa tovro by 
tows ox OXcyns wapaprvOias Setrar Kai wletews, ws eat. TE 7 Wx?) 
arofavevros Tot dvOpwrov kat twa dvvamw exe Kal dpdvnow. I am 
bold enough to suggest that wiorews, ie. 76 ricrews, tiotews in 
inverted commas, is the subject of doxe?, and that Clement means 
— Don’t you think that the word zicrews shows the just man’s 
hope after death to be derived from the Hebrew Scriptures ?” 





SECOND MEETING? 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Dr Sanpys’ house, Merton 
House, Queen’s Road, on May 27, 1897, at 4:45 p.m, the 
President, Dr VERRALL, in the chair : 


I. Mr Mit&s read a paper on “ The Etymology and the chief 
Homeric Uses of av.” 


Latin ad and Greek -de (in ofxdév-de) seem to have had similar 
early meanings, and their possible phonetic connexion suggests a 
like connexion between ay (an, etc.) and ne (cp. ne-fas). In 
instances like Pl. Asin. 5.1. 10, credam istuc si te esse hilarum 
videro. AR. an tu me tristem putas /, it is easier to take an as 
a kind of -ne than to say that “an ‘ properly’ meant ‘or else,’ the 
first sentence ‘is this so?’ being ‘ suppressed,’ ” 

Secondly, the connexion between zpo-ri and pd, with similar 
early meanings, suggests a like connexion between dyv-ri and ay: 
an-tt, as a Preposition and in Compounds, seems to have had 
early meanings like 

(a) opposite [cp. Latin ante ‘ before,’ Greek dyri ‘against’], 
(b) like [ep. dvri¥eos ‘god-like’—for the meanings of 
‘against’ and ‘like’ cp. the two meanings of ‘answer’]. 

From (a) ‘ opposite’ could come the Negative (and hence the 
Interrogative) uses; cp. the g- of in-felix, un-happy, which could 
mean ‘opposite to happy’ or ‘ not happy.’ 

An adverb av might have meant (a) on the other hand, 
(b) similarly, also: is there any evidence for its having these 
meanings in the earlier parts of Homer, apart from the fact that 
it usually comes in the second of two clauses? A rér’ Gara (all 
of which words can mean ‘ then’) shows the Homeric tendency to 
‘accumulate’ particles with similar meanings: corresponding to 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 15, 1897. 
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...év we often have ...0 av: ep. also viv & av and 167’ av (esp. in 
contrasts), and xai av. 

These early meanings (‘on the other hand’ and ‘also’) would 
sometimes pass into a use which we can only approximately repre- 

sent by ¢alics, i.e. a use to mark emphasis, especially where there 
' Was a contrast: e.g. ep. Il. 8. 370: 
vov es eye pev orvyéer @ériBos & eéqvuce Bovhas,... 
éorat pay or av avute pidny yAavadimida eir7. 
GANG a py viv vow érévtve puvuxas Urrous, 
opp av éyd...0wpynéopa... 

‘ But the day will come when on the other hand [things being 
the opposite of what they are now] he will again call me darling’ 
easily passes into ‘but the day will come when he will again call 
me darling, and ‘you get ready the steeds, while on the other 
hand Ni equip myself’ into ¢. --while I equip myself.’ Cp. also Il. 

5. 84, of Bev. .Tvdetdnv 3 ovK dv yvoins ‘but 7’ ydeus’ son. .) piv 
ee .vov © av...‘ but now...’ (Il. 22. 500), rov pév...daco 8 av... 
Marwvras ‘but those who are left...’ (Il. 19. 228). And Homeric 
av can generally be translated by italics: so can the Homeric 
Article very often, e.g. (he was bandylegg ged and lame of one foot) 
To O€ of ap...‘ but his shoulders...’ (Il. 2. 217), and so can xai in 
kal maXuv ‘ again.’ 

When once av had often become almost a mark of emphasis, 
analogical extensions would be made: e.g. when day éyw (cp. above) 
came to mean, not ‘I on the other hand’ but ‘J,’ it would be 
natural to say 

GAN aye? as av éyov ditw Tebwpeba mavtes 
(Il. 9. 26) ‘as J say.’ 

Thirdly, Attic 7 oyw generally means ‘his shoulders’ rather 
than ‘ his shoulders,’ and Mod. Gk. xai wad ‘again’ rather than 
‘again,’ the Article and xai here being ‘indispensable mechanisms,’ 
i.e. being part of the regular idiom, but adding no emphasis : 
so 6s av with the Subjunctive might have come to mean ‘ whoever 
does this’ rather than ‘whoever does this,’ av adding little or 
nothing to the sense, though the construction would have been 
incorrect without av. For av tending to lose any early meaning 
which it once had, cp. the Mod. Gk. use of édv and drav with the 
Indicative, and for loss of emphasis cp. French ne...pas ‘not a 
step’ becoming ‘not at all’ and then (simply) ‘ not.’ 

In Attic Greek Prose av would naturally be confined to 
certain constructions, but would be regular in these constructions: 
in Homer I can find no type of construction where ay is indis- 
pensable, and where the simple Mood or the Mood with av or xev 
cannot be used instead ; and in fact in the earliest books it seems 
that av was used where emphasis (especially contrast) was to be 
expressed. It may be as well to mention here that there are 
many types of constructions where av and xev are not inter- 
changeable in Homer. 
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If. Mr Naren read a note on Plautus Asinaria 394—5 (Leo), 


The only correction of the corrupt cum uenisset, Ussing’s 
conueni: set cannot be right, for if the mercator had met the 
atriensis the whole plot would have fallen to pieces. Continue 
Libanus’ speech from line 394: read cum uernis, Merc. sed post 
non redit? and see lines 408, 413. 


Ill. Mr Barvyerr read notes on Aeschylus, suggesting the 
following readings. 


Aesch, Suppl. 42 (Dind.), Read roipavop’.—72 yoedr’ adav 
Gepilopar, (sc. aixiLouar: vid. Phot. and Hesych. s.v.) | Ajpupa 
péevove’ opéXdovs (L has doAovs) taade puyas (cf. 736—7 ; for Ajupa 
odédrous cf. Demosth. 1105. 24): ‘I smite myself to the fulness 
of sorrowful passion, awaiting the accession of profit from my 
flight from Egypt, if there is haply some one to harbour me.’ —77 
idovres | aiky, pyre A€ws (Archil. 112) dovres exew rap’ alcav... 
ortvyobrtes | reAout ex avdikors yapous : the whole is a legal meta- 
phor, from the avadi«ia of a suit wept KAnpov (Meier-Schémann 
761); ‘do not permit an unjust occupation, shew your justice by 
rescinding the decree of our marriage’ (cf. inf. 387).—98 zavro- 
tovov 8 appoviav (after Mr Headlam)...6v qpovny’ drws.—610 
Kpatav.—700 Tpopabéws mais, xowdpnris “Apya (or Lpopabias? 
Eunomia, here “Apya, is daughter of Tpopabeia Alkm. 62).—769 
és Aéxtp’.—784 adexrov ovxér av wédour’ éap ‘ stain of blood cannot 
now be kept from this land.’—806 Schol. shews réuvw to be 
spurious. Read 7 tiv’ apd ayas exw | yayyapouv mopov dutipa ; 
‘what escape can I find, in toils of Heaven’s wrath?’ Perh. 
ayovs.—876 oiot | ras Avpas* axi’mpws od Adoxes ‘thy words are 
not those of a wooer’: in the text tas was wrongly placed before 
ov Adoxeis, and x corrupted to ts (a-Kump-os from kimp-ts is vouched 
for by Hesych., though in a different sense).—1044 gvyddadas 5” 
érurvoias, ‘passions unhallowed’; torches figured regularly in 
religious services, hence ozovdai évdaides (Hum. 1044) almost = 
iustum foedus; qvyddars = ddardovxHTOs, as pvydgevos = afevos.— 
1064 ed yewpi rawwviar paras (genit.) cyeOur, | edweva Biav xrioa. 


Agam, 14 éadAnv: (cf. I 403 joo adeis* ex yap rAyyn dpéevas, 
Y 278 éadn...deioas).—168 wd’ bs tots wapolev Hv péyas,...ovdey ev 
Aérya, Tpiv ov: wde=adeo ; the old gods now are of no account 
in couversation.—304 diaxapilerPar.—378 drapri BéAtwrov éoro 
8’ droipayros ‘nay, it is best that wealth should be little heeded’ ; 
like ¢<ix# kparicrov Lyv O. 7. 979.—412 ovyacitiyos (‘not men- 
tioning his claim for damages’). 


Choeph. 699 (ijrep...) iards...rapodo’ aveypadyn. The irony 
turns on the double force of éAmis. KI. wishes her hearers to 
understand her thus—‘the dread of domestic troubles, to which 
O.’s presence in life furnished a remedy, is realised’ (cf. Soph. £7. 
306) ‘aud the evil recorded.’ But she implies ‘the hope of 
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domestic license, formerly checked by O.’s continued existence, is 
become reality, the dispensation thereunto recorded’ (in the sense 
in which a steppers dvaypaerar). 

Frag. 57 ad\X dcov days cb&va: af of MSS. is from oc...8, 
and ov was transposed. 


Frag. 238 pov Tatow (rats €0°2) dyvais rapbévos yapnr{Lwv | 


A€ktpwv aonwos oupatrwv péerec Born of pure-eyed maidenhood : 


-os probably (as often) was confused with “a, thence -e in MSS. 

Sosith. (Nauck F7'G? p. 822) rye pude yap yyépar | daitas vf 
(dé) eumr«ws évribno’ «is evr epov (sc. éoGier).—Thuk. 1. 2 é« rod 
mpo tov (mis-spelt, whence tod a’, thence rod) éxt mAciorov.— 
Theokr. 15. 19 ypaidy azroriApara papav (cf. 5. 121).—id. 17. 21 
agp. pirra.—Frag. Adesp. 23 Bek. Ky dntns tus.—Archil, 54 
éppvov (védos). —Epist: Pet. ii. 2. 3 dpmpetoovrar (= epeAEovrar). —- 
Polyb. 38. 5 dpmpevorv. —Anthol. Pal. v. 170 ratra Aéyet Nooous. 
tiv 8 & Kvrpts ai x’ éfidnoer, | ov « éadev Myvas avbea mpds Ta 
(zor ta?) poda ‘had K. smiled on you, you would not have been 
content with peonies (weAnvoyova, ceAnvia) when roses were by’ : 
the person addressed is one who without experience contemns 
love.—Suet. dug. 87 contenti simus hoc cottano ‘a little plum is 
better than none.’ 


MICHAELMAS TERM, 1897. 


FIRST MEETING). 


At the Meeting held in Dr Rosrnson’s rooms, Christ’s College, 
on Thursday, October 28, 1897, at 4.15 p.m., the President, 
Dr VERRALL, in the Chair: 


I. Prof. Ripceway read a paper on Pindar, Pyth. 1. 50—1, 
in relation to the coin types of Syracuse. He proved that the 
dolphin was the special badge of Syracuse just as the tunny was 
that of Cyzicus. Hence Pindar in referring to the eagle (the 
well-known badge of Agrigentum) and to the dolphin was de- 
liberately warning Theron and Hiero. (2) The dolphin being 
found on the Syracusan coins from the time of Gelon onwards, 
whether the main type was a head of ‘‘ Nike,” or “ Persephone” 
with a chaplet of corn or Athene in a helmet, it was absurd to 
assume, as had been hitherto the case, that the dolphin simply 
indicated that the head was that of the freshwater nymph 
Arethusa. The so-called “ Nike,” ‘‘ Persephone” and “ Arethusa” 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 16, 1897. 
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on the medallions were probably only different ways of re- 
presenting Syracuse herself. 


II. Dr Posreate read the following note on Horace Odes 1. 
35, 21 sqq. 


I do not think I can find a better introduction to what I have 
to say upon this passage than the comment of the coryphaeus of 
English conservative critics. Mr Pace says in his edition of the 
Odes (1883) “nec comitem abnegat] se. se ‘nor refuses her com- 
panionship.” This stanza is without doubt awkwardly ex- 
pressed. 

Horace says that ‘Faith accompanies Fortune whenever in 
changed attire (indicative of misfortune) she in hostile mood quits 
a (formerly) powerful mansion.? Now the phrase ‘to follow, or 
accompany Fortune’ always means to vary or change in conduct 
according as Fortune changes’; in fact we find in Oy. Pont. 
2. 3. 7 the sarcastic remark 


et cum Fortuna statque caditque Fides 


and we say in English ‘friends and fortunes fly together’; but 
Horace means the exact opposite’, he means that fides does not vary 
in calamity. What he intends to say is ‘when a man is unfor- 
tunate he has to quit his great mansion, taking his ill-fortune 
with him but Faith accompanies his ill-fortune and remains with 
him, notwithstanding his ill-fortune’: but he has said it very 
obscurely and awkwardly.” 

Mr Page has stated the real meaning of Horace most cor- 
rectly. rara Fides or Fidelity does not leave the fallen favourite 
of Fortune: in this respect she is unlike the ‘uulgus infidum,’ 
unlike the ‘meretrix periura,’ unlike the boon companions the 
‘amici ferre iugum pariter dolosi.’ And he has given the best of 
reasons why Horace should not have expressed this meaning in 
the words of the traditional text. The phrase always means one 
thing; and Horace’s meaning is ‘the exact opposite.’ It only 
remains to shew that Horace has not committed this cardinal 
offence against the laws of intelligent expression or, in other 
words, that Mr Page’s interpretation is impossible. Now if it 
were possible to understand the words in question of anything 
but Fides accompanying Fortuna, there would have been a 
loophole of escape: but it is not. Fides is a regular attendant 
upon Fortuna (te colit), and in particular sle does not refuse to 
accompany her upon certain occasions. What are these occasions? 
Why, when Fortuna changes and in anger shakes the dust off her 
feet as she leaves the house of the quondam great; and when 
with Fortune the fickle crowd, the faithless courtesan and the pot- 
companions depart too. There is not a word of the man himself 
leaving his great mansion and Fides following his ill-fortune. 


1 These italics are mine. 
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That is all put in for the exigencies of interpretation. It follows 
then that here too the words must be understood in their plain 
and invariable meaning and consequently that there is corruption 
in the text, It could be removed at once by reading sed for nec, 
as some one or other has proposed ; but to my ear this introduces 
an uncomfortable abruptness into the passage and paleographi- 
cally it is not as near as what I am about to propose. 

I should write ni for nee and abneget for abnegat. Few 
changes are more common than the confusion of 7 and e or the 
dittography of a single letter (here c) or the confusion of similar 
forms in indicative and subjunctive. As to the construction and 
sense: firstly, v2 is found in the Odes of Horace (1v. 6, 21) as well 
as in the Epodes, Satires and Epistles. Secondly, the use of it to 
introduce an exception is the same as in Epistles 1. 16, 6 ‘continui 
montes nt dissocientur opaca | ualle,’ a chain of hills unbroken 
but for their separation by a dark valley. The use is well- 
known to Virgilian as to Tacitean scholars. From Virgil I cite 
Aen, 8. 522 sq. ‘multaque dura suo tristi cum corde putabant | ni 
signum caelo Cytherea dedisset aperto,’ Aen. 6. 358 sq. and, most 
remarkable of all, 12. 731 sqq. ‘perfidus ensis | frangitur in 
medioque ardentem deserit ictu | ni fuga subsidio subeat.’ In 
all these passages nz may be adequately rendered into English by 
but: in the last passage, if the MS. tradition is correct, it 
must be. 


Ili. Mr Gies read notes on Euripides’ Supplices 714—718 
and on some points in Menander’s yewpyds (Nicole). In Euripides’ 
Supplices Mr Giles contended that the difficulty felt by many 
editors and other critics with regard to v. 718 could be most 
easily removed by transposing vv. 717 and 718. By so doing 
(1) a more natural sense could be given to éodevdova, the meaning 
usually accepted for this passage being apparently not found 
elsewhere; (2) the construction of ézuxeiuevov would be easier, 
the construction with the verses in their present order being 
apparently not found in the tragedians nor earlier than Hellenistic 
Greek. 

On the recently published fragments of Menander it was 
shown that some of M. Nicole’s readings were hardly possible 
Greek, that in v. 73 xydeuovos corresponded better with the 
existing letters than xafaiwovos (an unknown word) and that in 
v. 74 ékvAvo’ seemed impossible, but that here and in other places 
no certainty could be attained in emendation till a more precise 
account of the papyrus were given or a facsimile produced. 
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SECOND MEETING". 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Dr Roptnson’s rooms, 
Christ’s College, on November 18, 1897, at 4.15 p.m., the Presi- 
dent, Dr VuRRALL, in the chair: 


I. Mr Racknam read a paper on the papyrus fragment 
containing Thucydides tv. 36—41, discovered at Oxyrhynchus 
last winter and edited for the Archaeological Report of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund by Mr Arthur 8. Hunt. The editor 
thinks that the papyrus may probably be assigned to the first 
century A.D. It presents no striking variations from the text of 
the MSS. already known. Apart from a few clerical errors and 
variations in spelling (the latter in some cases improvements, 
e.g. avoxwyys, arquray, for avaxwyqs, aryjeoay of all the MSS.), it 
records 12 or 13 original readings. Most of these are of slight 
interest, e.g. 37. 2 « BovAovras for ei BovAowro, 38. 1 Kara 
voutpov for kata vopov, 38. 2 edeée for Acye; two may be accepted 
as improvements: in 37. 1 yvois...6r...dsapOapyoopévous, the 
papyrus omits orc; in 39. 2 jv otros év 77H vyow, it inserts ts after 
ciros. Thus no support is given to the theory that the text of 
Thucydides is peculiarly corrupt and has suffered particularly 
from explanatory interpolations. The passage contains 14 words 
or clauses bracketed by Rutherford or Herwerden. Only one 
of these emendations has been anticipated by the papyrus; so 
that the supposed process of corruption is confined to a very 
much shorter period than has been imagined (e.g. Rutherford, 
Thue. tv., p. xl, ‘It is no defence of the expression that Suidas 
explains it. That need mean nothing more than that the adscript 
got into the text a little sooner than some others’). 


II. Professor Ropinson read a paper on ady, apai (Eph. 
iv 16, Col. ii 19). He was dissatisfied with the interpretation 
‘points of contact,’ and so ‘joinings,’ ‘junctures’—based by 
Lightfoot (‘Colossians’ ad loc) on certain passages of Aristotle. 
In particular, Ar de Gen et Corr i 6 ff. was a discussion in physics, 
and not in physiology, the zdépo: not being pores of the body. He 
proposed to derive ad here from aztw ‘I fasten,’ and compared 
its use of the wrestler’s ‘grip.’ The meaning ‘ties’ or ‘ bands’ as 
a medical term is attested by Galen’s Lexicon to Hippocrates— 
adds: appara rapa To aor: and appara also is used of the ‘ grip’ 
and even the ‘gripping arms’ (Plut Ale 2). Thus agai and 
avvoecpor are both medical terms, and the latter as the more 
familiar helps to explain the former. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 30, 1897. 
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In 8 zacys ads THs ériyopyyias the last word cannot well 
refer to the supply of nutriment. Order and unity are the 
conditions of growth in the context. Aristotle’s use of yopyyia 
points to ‘provision’ or ‘equipment’ in the most general sense. 
Render: ‘the whole body jointed together and united by every 
link of its equipment’ (or, ‘ with which it is provided’). 


ItI. Dr Cuase read a paper on (1) the title rpafeus droord- 
Aw, (2) the interpretation of Acts i. 1 f£., of which the following 
is an abstract. 


(1) What are the associations connected with zpafes in 
mpates arooroAwv? Is the title due to the author of the Book? 
St Luke was saturated with the language of the LXX., and in 
vocabulary has close affinities with representatives of the xow7, 
e.g. Polybius and Josephus. Now zpages occurs (1) in 2 Chron. 
xii. 15, xiii. 22, xxvii. 7, xxviii. 26; 1 Macc. xvi. 23, 2 Macc. 
(subser.), Dan. iv. 34 c; (2) frequently in Polybius (e.g. Preface) 
and Josephus (e.g. Contr. Ap. i. 10, a passage with many simi- 
larities to Le. i. 1—4). Thus two lines of association mark the 
word as a natural one for St Luke himself to chovse as the title of 
the Second Treatise. It is probable that he called the First 
Treatise rpafes “Inood (cf. Iren. ii. 32. 1, iii. 15. 1), and that he 
alludes to the two titles in Acts i. 1 (dy jpEato “Inoods roreiv te 
kal didacxew) and Le. i. 1 (xepi rdv...cpaypdrwv). As to Le. i. 1 
it is to be noted that zpages and zpayyara often occur side by 
side, e.g. Plut. Pericl. xiii. (6tav of pév...rdv xpovov éywor éxurpoo- 
Ootvra TH yvwoe Tév tpaypatwv, y St Tov Tpagewv Kai TdV 
Biov pruKidris toropia...Avpaivytas). 

(2) Actsi.1f. To interpret these words as if they described 
the Acts as a history of the continuation of the work begun 
during Christ’s ministry is to neglect the parallel in i. 21 f. 
(cf. x. 37). For npgaro...axyp. meaning “He began to do and 
continued to do till” compare Matt. xx. 8, Le. xxiii. 5. Chry- 
sostom’s gloss therefore is accurate, ody amAds wept wavtwv add’ 
ax dpxis péxpt téAovs. The subject of the Gospel is “all things 
which Jesus did and taught from the beginning till the Ascension.” 
The “beginning” is John’s Baptism (Acts i. 22, x. 37): note 
especially the insertion of apxopevos in Le. iii, 23 (cf. Me. i. 1). 
When then Acts i. 1 f. was written, the history contained in 
Le. i. ii. (proved by style to be St Luke’s work) was not yet 
prefixed to the Gospel. 
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THIRD MEETING’. 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Dr Roptnson’s rooms, 
Christ’s College, on Thursday, December 2, 1897, at 4.15 p.m., 
the President, Dr VERRALL, in the Chair: 


J. F. Lear, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, and Rev. 
H. 8. Cronin, M.A., Trinity Hall, were elected Members of the 
Society. 


I. Dr Jackson read notes of which the SEINE are 
abstracts : 


(1) Conjectures of the late Richard Shilleto on rene ee 
Wasps 903, 922. 

More than thirty-five years ago Richard Shilleto suggested to 
me that a should be substituted for the ad which in 903 is 
superfluous and in 922 unmeaning, and that the aspirated mono- 
syllable should be given to the dog Labes. As at the beginning 
of 903 the accuser barks an answer to his name, it is reasonable 
that the accused, who is dyads 7’ vAaxreiy (904), should signify by 
an interjected bark, in the one place his presence, and in the 
other his disgust. At the recent revival of the play the lines 
were delivered in accordance with Shilleto’s suggestion. 


(2) On some passages in the Eudemian Ethics. 

A iv 2=1215* 31 yxpypariotixas 5¢ Tas pds ayopas pey Kai 
mpaces KarnAdtkas. For ayopas pév, Aldus, Bekker, Bussemaker 
give ayopas; Sylburg ayopdces: Fritzsche vas dyopaias. Read 
ayopacpov. The want of early literary evidence is hardly decisive 
against so obvious a word. 

H i 3=1234? 28 xai éav tus BovAntar Toujoa dore py adsketv, 
GAN cis Pidovs roupoas’ of yap adnOwoi Pidor oix aduotow. For 
restorations of this passage, see Susemih]. Separate the sentence 
from that which precedes it by means of a full stop; and then, for 
aX’ «is, write aAts, in the sense of ais éoriv. 

H i 9=1235* 18 xai ta azo tav aitav tpedopeva Ttoreua 
addyros Coa. The phrase attrac pév ovy ai vrodjes, which 
immediately follows, seems to show that the words extracted con- 
tain a quotation, and the three quotations which immediately 
precede suggest that the desideratum should be metrical. Read 
therefore xai “tamd trav abrav Tpepopeva. modem adrAR rows Lod. fod.” 

H iii 7 = 1238" 38 616 cipyevat vetxos 6 épwpevos” Todr av 
odk épdv Aéyou. For ebpyxévat veikos, Bonitz suggests eipnkev éxeivos, 
retaining the colon after épuipevos. Read 86 evpyKey (or «ipyxer) 
Aivxos* “épwyevos toatr’ av, od« épdv Aéyou.” Atvexos is mentioned 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 14, 1897. 
99 
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by Suidas and Eudocia as a poet of the Old Comedy, and his 
name is also preserved by Theognostus and (in a mutilated form) 
by Arcadius. See Meineke Fragm. Com. Graec. i 249. It has 
been supposed that the lexicographers and grammarians above 
cited wrote Aivkos by mistake for Evvixos. The passage before us 
would seem to countenance the ancient tradition. 

H vi 4=1240* 25 aXov be TpOTov @ TO elvat Bovherar_ be 
éxeivov kat pn be avrov, Kav €i 17) diavépov dyad, pa To TO eivat 
ToUTw av dozer paduora pureiv, Should we read kay ei py diavepwv 
réyabis pytot TO elvai y', ovTos av Sdgee paiora drreiv 3 


II. The Presipent read a paper on Homer Iliad 16. 371 and 
507. 


The grammatical difficulties in these passages as now read, 
especially in the second (see Leaf ad locc.), appear to be insoluble, 
and point to some error, common to both texts, which should be 
found in the common words irov (Airev) appar’ avaxtov. For 
cppar’ avaxtwv read dppa 7 avaxtov. Thus in 507: Mvppidoves 
oy avrod oxebov i immous guciowvtas, | iewevovs poBéerOar, éxei Aizrev, 
appa t avaxtov, And the Myrmidons caught on the spot his snorting 
steeds, which, when he abandoned them, were starting to flee, and 
(captured, oxébor) the chariot unbroken. The point is that the 
promptitude of the captors saved their spoil from loss or injury, 
such as commonly occurs in the Iliad under like circumstances, 
In 371: zoddoi & ad Tadpy épvodppates wees immor | Géav T ev 
TpoTw pvpd Airov appa T avaxrov, And in the fosse many swift 
chariot-steeds broke their chariot in the pole-joint or left it behind 
them unbroken, i.e. by the parting of the yoke, or its pin, ring, 
strap, etc., the chariot proper remaining intact. The conjunctions 
tTe...Te represent correctly and regularly the English etther...or. 
The ‘trajection of te’, when the regular order would require 
Airov te appa, is probably due to the remembered sound of the 
other passage, by which the composer has been guided. For the 
form avaxtos not broken, cf. aBAnros not hit, avotratos not wounded, 
and many other such, characteristic of the Homeric language. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Phtlological Soctety. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. | 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
eutitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve norless than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division, 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read* communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 <Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
- of its general meetings. 


21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Pdilological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1898. 
FIRST MEETING}. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Society held in the President’s 
rooms, Trinity College, on Jan. 27, 1898, at 4.15 p.m., the Presi- 
dent, Dr VERRALL, in the Chair: 


The Treasurer’s accounts were submitted and passed. 


The following new officers were elected : 


President: Prof. Riparway. 

Vice-Presidents : Mr Apam, Rev. Prof. Roprnson. 

Members of Council: Dr Jackson, Dr Verratt, Mr NeEtn 
(re-elected), Dr Sanpys (re-elected). 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr WarpDAteE. 


On the recommendation of the Library Committee it was 
agreed to add Indogermanische Forschungen to the list of 
Periodicals in the Library of the Society, and to subscribe for 
the English Dialect Dictionary. 


A vote of thanks to the retiring President and Treasurer was 
passed unanimously. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr F. W. Tuomas the Secretary 
read a paper by him on a number of passages in Bacchylides’. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 8, 1898. 
2 This paper is now published in the Classical Review, 1898, p. 78 f. 
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SECOND MEETING". 


At a Meeting of the Society held in the President’s rooms, 
Gonville and Caius College, on Thursday, February 17, 1898, at 
4.15 p.m., the President, Professor Rrpgeway, in the Chair, the 
following motions were passed : 


(1) To subscribe £10 to the expenses of the New Plato 
Lexicon ; 

(2) To subscribe annually for the publications of the Greco- 
Roman branch of the Egyptian Fund ; 

(3) To continue the Library Committee with power to expend 
a sum not exceeding £10 in providing further accommodation for 
the Society’s Library. 


I. Dr Jackson read a paper On some passages in the 
Eudemian ethics H x and xii, of which the following is an 
abstract : 


x § 5=1242* 22 6 yap avOpwros od povov moditiKdv GAAG Kat 
oikovopixov Cdov, Kal ovy womep TaAAA wote ovvdvaterat Kai TO 
tuxovte Kal OyAet Kal appeve GAN ai dia Svpov aidAukov, GAAA Kowwve- 
Kov avOpwros Cov mpos os dice évea éotw. For the add ai 
8a Svuov aiduxov of II’ and the dAX’ ai dia dvpov aidixov of mM”, 
Bussemaker conjectures aAX’ od 81a todro povavAikdv, Spengel add’ 
idia od povavArkév, Fritzsche and Osann addore 8 idler povav- 
Auxov, whilst Susemihl condemns the words as corrupt. Substi- 
tuting M for AA in aA and A for A in dvpor, and dividing 
afresh both this phrase and radAa, I would read cai oty worep 
TaAN & mote ouvdvaerar Kal TO TvxXOVTL Kal Onde Kal Gppevt apa 
dia ab povavdixdv, adA& KowwviKdy avOpwros Gov xtX: ‘Man is 
one of those animals which upon occasion take to themselves 
casual partners: nevertheless, unlike the rest of them, he is at 
the same time (aya), apart from such partnerships (ida), on the 
other hand (av), not solitary, but sociable, the society being his 
family in the extended sense of the term.’ 


x § 25=1243* 35 ot 8 apxovrar pev ws of WOuxot didror Kai dv 
> \ »” ¢Y »” > a so7 a ve 7 9 
aperny ovtes: Grav & avtixpus 7 Te Tav idiwv, SjAou yivovtae ote Erepor 
joav. Susemihl comments: “ drav—37 idiwy corrupta esse censet 
Rieckher.” 

Comparing rhetoric B ii § 9 = 1379* 11 éav re ovv Kar’ eiOvwpiav 
étiodv avtikpovoyn Tis, olov TH SupdvTe mpds TO Tueiv, read drav & 
° , an sar ‘ ° 
avtikpotoyn te Tov idiwv, and translate: ‘But when some private 
interest crosses them,’ [or, ‘stands in the way,’] ‘it becomes 
evident that they are not friends of this sort.’ 


1 Reported in the Cambridye University Reporter, March 1, 1898. 
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x § 26 = 1243 2 «i pév yap nOxol dito, eis Thy mpoalperw 
Brerréov «<i ton, Kai otév addro akwréov Garépw rapa Oarépov: «i 
8 ws xpnoyor kat wodittxol, ws av eAvortéder Spodroyotow av 8 6 
pev py dde & dé éxelvws, od Kaddv piv avturornaat, deov tods Kahois 
A€yerv Aoyous, Spoiws Se cai eri Oarépov, GAN exet od Sielrovto ws 
HOtkas, Set xpivew tiva, pnd troxpwopevov pndérepov aitray eLararav. 
wore bet orépyev abrov tiv tixyv. Omitting commas after avt- 
moujoar and yOixds, adding commas after caddy pév, déov, and ws, 
inserting 7d after dverovro, and restoring to tiva its indefinite 
form, we shall have dv 8 6 pév df dde O dé éxeivws, od Kahdv pév, 
avrirojoa Séov, Tors Kadois A€yew Aoyous, Spoiws Sé Kai eri 
Garépov, GAN ézei ov dieitovtro <TO> as, HOiKds Set Kpivery twa, 
xtA: that is to say, ‘but if one takes the one line, the other the 
other,—the one “it is not honorable for the representatives of 
honour to preach when they ought to repay,” and the other on 
the other part in like manner,—the right thing is, if only because 
they omitted in the first instance to agree upon the character of 
the intimacy, that some one should arbitrate on moral grounds, 
neither of the two seeking to influence the referee by declamatory 
representations. So the sufferer, [the man who declares for 
mokitixy pidia,] must put up with his luck.’ For 16 ads = 706 as, 
see nx 847* 27, quoted in the Berlin Index. 


x § 31=1243° 19 Grav 8& ravonra rod épav, adrAov ywopevov 
GAXos yiveras, kai téte AoyiLovrar wavti twos. Comparing Wico- 
machean ethics ® xiii 6=1162 27 xaf Spodroyiay ti avti Tivos, 
read here xai rére AoyiLovrar rt dvi tivos, ‘thereupon they begin 
to calculate the quid pro quo.’ 


x § 33 = 1243" 28 Gi pév yap perpyréov kal évradf’, add’ ody 
6pw, aAAa Adyw. The author means that, when two persons 
exchange unlike wares, for example, pleasure and service, these 
wares must be equated, not numerically (xara zoadv), but pro- 
portionately (kar adéiav). In the expression of this antithesis 
the proper correlative to Adyw ‘ratio’ is dpe. Compare 
H x § 11 =1242° 12 dré pe yap dpiOud rod ivov perexovow, bre 
8 Aéyw. Now Mr T. L. Heath in his Diophantus of Alexandria 
pp. 57 ff and 160 shows that the symbol which, with breathing 
prefixed and endings superposed, stands for dpifyds and its cases 
in mathematical texts, is not a final sigma, but “a corruption, 
after combination,” of the initial letters ap; and furthermore 
cites (after Gardthausen) a MS. in which the combination ap is 
hardly distinguishable from op. Read then dA’ otk dpwWpo, ddA 
Aéyw. The same change might be made in H ix § 5=1241 36: 
but in that place the vaguer word dpw is not, perhaps, im- 
possible. 

x § 34 = 1243” 32 rots 8é py Kar’ cdOvwpiay 7d dvddoyov pérpov, 
olov «i 8 pev codiav Sodvar éyxade, d § éxeivw dpytpiov, ti codia 
mpos TO mAovcuov, <lra ti Sobev mpds Exdtepov. «i yap 8 pay Tor 
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eXdtrovos juicy édwxev, 6 5é Tod peiLovos uy todAocTov pépos, SpjAov 
Ott ovtos adduxet. For 7 codia, Bonitz writes ti codia, adding 
notes of interrogation after zAove.ov and éxdrepov. For éxarepor, 
Fritzsche writes ékarépov. But no one seems to have observed 
_ that 76 zAovcvov in the sense of zAodrov or xpypara is impossible. 
For 17 codia, write tis codias, placing the comma, not before, 
but after, these words. Then in zAovovov eiza, for IL write TI, for 
A write A, for IO write 0, and add an I after <ira. We shall 
thus have rots 3& pi Kar edvwpiav 7d avddoyov pérpov, oiov «i 
& pév codiay Sodvar éyxadei, 8 8 exeivy apytpiov THs codias, Tpds TO 
ti Sods aveirat ti Sofev azpds éxatrepov: that is to say, exclusive 
of the illustration, the sentence will mean ‘ where the persons are 
diverse, proportion is the measure to decide in respect of either 
what he gives to purchase a stated return.’ 


xii § 2=1244°7 pddwra dé rodTo Pavepoy éxi tod Geod- SpAov 
yap ws oddevds rpoadeduevos ovdé Hidrov Sejoerat, ovd eoTat aiT@ ovre 
pnbev Seororov. 

The general meaning of this sentence is sufficiently clear. But 
what are we to make of ovre pyfiv deardrov? Casaubon’s airov 
ye pybev Seouévov, and Fritzsche’s atta are pybevds Seomévw or 
avT@ ate pnbevos Spoiov, are palaeographically unattractive. Now 
OY=EI, T=IT, C=O, are recognized equations, and it is easy to 
conceive that II might represent IT. When these changes are 
made, we have «i ye pyOev déorrd tov. The sentence will now 
mean: ‘this [that the airdpxys will not want a friend, and will 
not have a is plain enough in the case of God: for manifestly, 
as he needs nothing, he will not need a friend, and if he does not 
need one, he will not have one.’ For the form of the conditional 
sentence, compare metaphysics Z xv § 5=1040* 12 ofov ef ts ce 
dpicaito, Cdov épet ioxvov. 


II. Dr Hayman’s paper was, for want of time, unavoidably 
postponed to next meeting. 
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THIRD MEETING’. 


At a Meeting held in the President’s rooms, Gonville and 
Caius College, on Thursday, March 3, 1898, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President, Professor RipgEway, in the Chair, 


I. Prof. R. 8. Conway read two papers, of which the 
following is an abstract :° 


1. On the use of ego and nos in Cicero’s Letters. The object 
of the paper was to point out the meaning conveyed by the use of 
the forms of the lst pers. plur. in place of the Ist pers. sing. 
These had been hitherto assumed (e.g. by Reid on Cie. Acad. 
1. 1. 1, and ‘ Cicero in his Letters, p. 251) to be simply ‘ equiva- 
lent,’ and although Madvig (Lat. Gr. § 483) had felt there must 
be a difference, he had only indicated one definite category, the 
use of nos by an author in referring to his own writings; this 
would be found to be only a particular case of a wider use which 
Prof. Conway claimed to have established by examining all the 
occurrences of the sing. nos in more than one-third of the letters. 
He had counted over 600 examples which showed clearly one of 
two meanings which might be called ‘projective’ and ‘patron- 
ising’; and he had found no case where neither category was 
applicable. 

All the cases in which nos (or noster, or the Ist plur. in 
verbs) was a true plural must be put aside; besides references 
to definite groups of persons, there was a large number of 
indefinite and obvious plural uses; e.g. nos might mean humanity 
at large, the writer’s own nation, generation, family, political 
party, his school of philosophy, his circle of friends (especially in 
the possessive adj.), his household (as regularly in invitations), 
and, in particular, the people who happen to be together in 
the place whence the letter is written (esp. in phrases like 
nihil adhuc scimus ; cf. nos hic...P. Sullam mortuom habebamus 
Att. 15. 16. 2, and 16. 13 a. 1); or persons travelling together by 
chance (so almost invariably when a ship is mentioned, nawem 
spero nos bonam habere Fam. 14. 7. 2, so Att. 6. 4. 1, 5. 12. 1, 
10. 17. 2, 16. 4. 4 etc.). Especially noteworthy was the use of 
noster of relatives and friends to avoid the expression of intimate 
personal feeling implied in meus; thus noster was used by a 
father of very young children e.g. filiam meam et tuam (Tullia) 
Ciceronemque nostrum (Marcus Cicero, then seven years old) 
ad Q. F. 1. 3. 10, contrasted with Cicero meus seven years later 
(Att. 6. 5 ad fin.), though when he had been behaving badly 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 15, 1898. 
2 The first is now published in full as Part 1. of Vol. v. of the Society’s 
Transactions. 
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he is again called noster (Att. 15. 15. 4). This noster never 
appears in the vocative’. 

But where nos denotes the writer alone (as in the royal 
and journalistic uses of we) it always carried with it a sense 
of superiority ; the writer chose to think of himself as figuring 
- before the public, as being talked of or looked up to ; in fact as a 
personage rather than a person. This was clearest where nos 
appeared side by side with the natural ego, Fam. 1. 9. 12 
tenebam memoria nobis’ consulibus...idemque memineram 
nobis priuatis...cum sententiae nostrae magnum in senatu 
pondus haberent. So Fam. 2. 10. 2 quadam auctoritate, apud 
eos qui me (the man Cicero) non norant, nominis nostri (the 
saviour of his country, as he proceeds to explain); Att. 4. 1. 4 
Dyrrachio sum profectus eo ipso die quo est lex lata de nobis; 
ef. Fam. 9. 15. 3, 5. 17. 1 (nostris), 7. 24. 1, Att. 16. 8 ad fin. 
(fugiam ?,..desideremur). Besides this (a) political reference, nos 
was used (6) of one’s self as an author, or (c) one’s self in 
monetary relations, e.g. nostra negotia, nostra nomina, nostrae 
rationes, cf. Att. 15. 18. 2 (nobis), 11. 24. 3, 16. 15. 5, 14. 10. 3 
(detersimus), Fam. 14. 5. 2 (agemus). These three together 
might be called the projective use; there were over 500 examples 
of it in about 12 books of the letters. Its frequency varied ; in 
some letters (e.g. to Caesar) it did not appear at all; its maximum 
frequency was in the well-known letter to Lucceius (Fam. 5. 12) 
where there were 22 examples; but it was very rare in the 
letters of 49—43 B.c., a change which corresponded to a develop- 
ment of character. 

A parallel use was the patronising, where the only superiority 
or aloofness assumed was towards an individual, sometimes one’s 
correspondent, especially to juniors or inferiors (Dionysius nobis: 
praesto fuit, Att. 4. 13. 1, cf. esp. 8. 4. 1); cf. the last of the 
plur. uses mentioned above ; that this was not impolite appeared 
from its frequency in Att. 1, but it was not found in the later 
books. Its increase in the latter part of Fam. xiv marked the 
growth of Cicero’s estrangement from Terentia (15 examples in 
the two latest letters). Over 100 examples occurred in the 
12 books. 


2. An Oscan inscription from Pompei. In the current no. 
of Rhein. Mus. Biicheler publishes a fifth insc. of the eitwns-class 
(cf. Ital. Dial. 60 ff.) eksuk amviannud eituns amat tribud tiv 
amat mener; and renders ‘hoc uico peruium est, siue willa 
publica (i.e. prope uillam p.!) siue Mineruio,’ supposing the last 
word abbreviated and the ablatives loosely used to denote place 
where (!). A photograph showed plenty of room after mener 
which Prof. Conway therefore held to be a complete word, 


1 Noster Tiro in Fam. 16. 9 ad fin. is a true plural; the letter being 
from two persons. 
2 Cf. Tac. Hist. 1. 1 dignitatem nostram. 
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rendering, ‘hoc uico (locantur) lecticae (%, or cisia?); circum 
uillam publicam circumitur,’ ‘this way to the cab-stand; turn 
(literally “one turns”) round (to the side of) the town-hall.’ 
amat must be a compound preposition like dat, taking the abl. 
With amat-mener, impers. passive, cf. Umb. menes and ier. The 
absence of any proper name at the end appeared to make the 
military interpretation of these inscc. difficult to defend. 


II. Mr Burkitt communicated a Paper by Dr Hayman, on 
Psalm \xviii restored to its historical setting, which was not read 
for want of time. 

This Psalm divides at ver. 20 (A.V. 19). In the first part 
Jehovah is conceived as marching at the head of his people, 
but from ver. 20 onwards He has taken His place in the lofty 
Temple-throne (Is vi 1). This explains the phrase “Thou art 
mounted up on high” in ver. 19. Previously He has been 
heading the march against the foe, “riding on the desert flats ” 
(marys ver. 5); this leads Dr Hayman to suggest ;ynyn “on 
the waste” (as in ver. 8), for the unintelligible yow nm» in the 
same verse. 

Dr Hayman regards the Psalm as a pean evoked by the 
great cycle of conquest in 2 Sam viii—xii which built up David’s 
kingdom, and the core of which is the campaign against the 
Syro-Ammonite league. The key to the whole he finds in ver. 28, 
taking p15 to mean “the crusher of them” (i.e. the Ammonites), 
and emending on “their heap” into ON “their saw” ; 
comp. 2 Sam xii 31. The verse may then be translated “There 
is younger Benjamin their crusher, and the Princes of Judah 
their saw”; the events commemorated being the two great 
defeats inflicted on Ammon, the first by Saul of Benjamin 
(1 Sam xi 11, xiv 47) and the second by Joab leading the 
“princes of Judah.” The corruption of ono to onon Dr 
Hayman regards as an intentional change introduced by humanit- 
arian sentiment, preserving the rhythm but spoiling the sense. 

The singling out of Zebulon-and Naphtali in the same verse 
Dr Hayman explains (1) from the superior loyalty of those tribes 
to David as may be gathered from the numbers in 1 Chr xii 
23—37 ; (2) from the geography of the war. Bashan, referred to 
in vv. 16 and 23, is half-way between the Syrian region and the 
Ammonites, and Zebulon and Naphtali are opposite Bashan ; 
comp. the disposition of the forces in 2 Sam x 9. There is 
no struggle in later Israelite warfare in which the prominence of 
Bashan is so natural and necessary ; and therefore no event but 
these wars of David so well fits the references to Bashan in 
Ps lxviii. : 

In ver, 23 “I will recover (2.x) from Bashan” may be 
taken with 2 Sam viii 3, where a Syrian king goes to “ recover 
his dominion” (17) awn). Thus the verse comes to mean 
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“TI will recover [what I have lost] from Bashan on the east, 
and sea-wards on the Philistine border.” 

In a Psalm like this with a long history behind it we may 
expect to find later insertions to commemorate later benefits, 
e.g. “the plentiful rain” of wv. 10 and 11. But ver. 7 will suit 
the main historical occasion, for the “solitary” are the Israelite 
refugees from the invaded districts, while after the victory the 
“marauders” can only escape to the “dry land,” i.e. the waterless 
region eastwards. 

To sum up: in Psalm lxviii we have the great émuvix.ov, the 
Te Deum of the Hebrew Monarchy, as in Judg v that of the 
pre-monarchical period, and in Exod xv (though a far larger 
portion of this is probably later) of the Exodus itself. The 
Psalm won its way to Temple use, which neither of the earlier 
ones did. Of course there are many accretive features adhering 
to it now, like stucco patches to a rock-hewn and rugged ancient 
statue, which are not here noticed. But to date it by these 
is like dating Westminster Abbey from the western towers built 
by Sir Christopher Wren. 





EASTER TERM, 1898. 
FIRST MEETING» 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Dr Sanpys’ house, 
Merton House, Queens’ Road, on Thursday, May 12, 1898, at 
4.45 p.m., the President, Prof. Ripgeway, in the Chair: 


H. M. Cuapwicxk, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Clare College, and 
J. H. Vince, Esq., M.A., Bradfield College, Berks., were elected 
members of the Society. 


I. Dr Jackson read a paper On Menander’s yewpyos 58—T4 
and 87 (Grenfell and Hunt), of which the following is an abstract : 

61, 62 rapenvOei? 6 radvy pavdws exe, | .[..]f[a]v7r avéoryo’ 
avrov éryseAovevos. Messrs Grenfell and Hunt translate: “ com- 
forted him about the serious character of the case, indeed he has 
restored him to life by his devotion.” It is possible that the 
clause 6 ravu davdws éxer means “all this is a poor description of 
his conduct”; so that it is equivalent to Messrs Grenfell and 
Hunt’s “indeed”? The first of the three letters missing in 62 
“could be read as 6, a, or A,” and accordingly Professor Bury 
suggests dis avr’. It occurs to me that the doubtful letter might 
be part of a M, and that Menander might have written pi fav 
avéorna, “raised him from death to life.” 63 M. [xa]Adv 
téxvjolv. A. vy tov AC e& 890 odroai. So Messrs Grenfell and 

} Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 7, 1898. 
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Hunt, who translate: ““M. Brave boy! D. And, by Zeus, well 
done Cleaenetus!” I Suspect that eYAHTAL’, the reading of the 
MS, represents, not a bf’, but «3 be y; corrupted, first into 
ds Hy, and then into «& 8 jyay. 64 I think that the 
comma should follow évédov. 66 list Query, [ée/]. 67 I 
fancy that riva is, not the neuter plural, but the masculine 
singular. 71 Is not the missing word airod? 7 1—i4 Kai 
xdpuv | [7H]s empeheias ws ér éx mav7os Aeyou | [So ]v avTov a7o- 
jovvat povos T Ov Kai yépwv | [vlod[v] é €o XE" THY yap rao tréo- 
xlntlac yapetv. According to Messrs Grenfell and Hunt, in 72, 
where they write ws ér, the MS has wnet. I suspect that the 
doubtful N is an I, and that the missing letters in 73 are, 
not AEO, but AEI With ger in 72 and deiv in 73, I would 
translate: “he thonght that he certainly ought to repay the 
young fellow’s care of him; and, being lonely and old, he showed 
his good sense by promising to marry the girl.” 87 rivos 4 
mais éori; Surely this should mean, not ‘ Who is to have the 
girl?” (G. and H.), but “ Whose child is she?” Myrrhine’s 
agitation suggests to me that there is a mystery about the 
girl’s parentage. Possibly, she is, or is supposed to be, the 
daughter of Cleaenetus. I conjecture that the four letters 
missing at the end of the line formed the word tiv spoken by 
Philinna. 


II. Dr VERRALL read a paper on the question why Dante.sup- 
posed the poet Statius to have been a Christian. The discussion 
between Virgil and Statius in Purgatorio (22. 55 foll.) shows, 
upon careful examination, that, according to Dante, a distinction 
may be made between the exordium to Statius’ 7’hebaid, which 
exhibits the paganism of the author, and his later poem, the 
Achilleid, which (it is implied) exhibits the ‘covert Christianity ’, 
that Dante attributes to him. The point of contrast appears to 
lie in the style of the two dedicatory addresses to the emperor 
Domitian. It is the fact, that, whereas the address in the 
Thebaid fully recognizes the deity of the emperor, and is thus 
decisively pagan, that in the Achdleid is curiously silent upon 
this important topic of contemporary religion and politics. Dante 
conceived this change of style to be intentional, and founded 
upon it a theory, that the address in the Achilleid (1, 14—19) is 
really intended not for Domitian, but for Christ. By interpreting 
the symbolism of that passage according to such rules of Christian 
interpretation as may be collected from the Commedia, we may 
conclude from it, that Statius felt remorse at the cowardice 
which prevented him from declaring his true convictions, and 
that he sympathized with the Christian martyrs, and, generally, 
all which Dante asserts respecting his conversion and the grounds 
of it. 
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SECOND MEETING?. 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Dr Sanpys’ house, 
Merton House, Queens’ Road, on Thursday, May 26, 1898, at 
4.45 p.m., the President, Prof. RipGeway, in the Chair: 


I. (a) Professor Ropryson read a note on Ephes. v 3, 4 nde 
ovopaléobw...<itparedia...ad\dka paddov kixapirtia. The inap- 
propriateness of ‘giving of thanks, as the contrast to eitpaveXia 
and the offences previously named, is pointed out by Jerome 
ad loc. (Vallarsi vii 641). He suggests that eyapioria (like 
evydpiotos) expresses ‘graciousness’ in this place rather than 
‘ thankfulness’: ‘et quia non est consuetudinis, nisi inter doctos 
quosque apud Graecos edxapioriav ad distinctionem eucharistiae 
dicere,’ &c. The fine piece of criticism, here obscured by a 
misreading, comes from Origen, of whose Commentary fragments 
are preserved in Cramer’s Catena. There we read (p. 190, 1. 31): 
kal érei aovvybés ott 70 cimeiv “adda padXov edyapiotia,” Taya 
avti Ttovrov...cimev “adda paddov cdyaptoria,’ x.7.A. Both in 
Jerome and in Origen the first word should be eyapitia, which is 
indeed acivnfes, but which would stand to evyapitos as cdxapioria 
to edyapuctos. So Origen himself says just below: ‘perhaps it 
was a habit for writers of Hebrew origin to use evxapioria and 
evxdpioros, instead of ebyapicria (lege cdxapitia) and eixaprtos.’ 
This emendation restores the sense of both the Commentaries. 

Without postulating an actual form evyapitia, we may say 
that St Paul plays on a presumed double meaning of edyxaptoria, 
which might be thought of as derived from edyapioros in the 
sense of ‘gracious.’ We cannot represent the play in English. 


(6) Professor Roprnson also read a note on éruywooKev and 
éxiyvwots, contending that the meaning of “full” or “advanced 
knowledge” given to these words by commentators since the time 
of Grotius had no justification in usage. The preposition in 
these and many similar formations seemed to be not so much 
intensive as directive. As a matter of fact yvdors was both 
abstract and concrete: éréyvwors nearly always was knowledge of 
a definite object, and was followed by an objective genitive. 


IL. (a) Mr Burxrrr read a Note on zaticon (J.Q.R. x p. 318). 
This word should be zatecen, i.e. dvayxnv, in agreement with the 
gloss hoc est in testamentum. For 2a- = d.a, cf. Rénsch 457. 


(6) Mr Burxirr also read a paper on “The Chronology of 
Book of Jubilees and of the so-called Assumption of Moses.” 

The Book of Jubilees or ‘ Little Genesis’ is a Jewish historical 
work, being in its main outlines a recasting of the Pentateuchal 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 14, 1898. 
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narrative. It professes to be addressed by the Angel of the 
Presence to Moses, who is by this means informed of the events 
of former ages. Originally it was written in Hebrew or Aramaic; 
afterwards it was translated into Greek, but both the Semitic 
original and the Greek translation have perished. The work 
survives in a fragmentary Latin version and in Ethiopic, both of 
these being derived from the lost Greek. The Ethiopic version 
breaks off while Moses is yet alive ; but at the end of the Latin, 
which is preserved in a single palimpsest of the 6th century 
at Milan, there is an Epilogue which gives the last speeches of 
Moses to Joshua. These speeches take the form of a forecast 
or prophecy of the history of Israel, and are known to modern 
scholars by the name of the Asswmption of Moses. 

This title is not in the MS, nor is the Epilogue in question in 
any way marked off from the rest of the Latin text of the Book 
of Jubilees. As however the Ethiopic text does not contain this 
Epilogue, Ceriani of Milan, the discoverer and editor of the 
Latin, conjectured that it was an independent work identical with 
a lost ‘Assumption of Moses’ ("AvaAnyis Movoéws) mentioned by 
some Greek writers. This conjecture has been blindly followed 
by every scholar who has written on the subject: I hope to shew 
that it is entirely unproven, and that the Epilogue comes befote 
us as an integral part of the Book of Jubilees. 

It is mainly a question of Chronology. In style and language 
the Latin ‘Jubilees’ and the Epilogue are simply identical. 
I need only mention here the spelling Monse for ‘Moses’, the 

eccentric use of nam and enim to render 8¢, and the frequent 
occurrence of secus (instead of secundum) to render xara. 

The ‘Assumption’ puts the death of Moses in 2500 a.m. ; 
the Jubilees (according to Mr Charles and others) in 2450. But 
according to Jub. xlvii 1 Moses was born im septimanarum 
quarto in anno sexto ipsius quadragensimo octauo iubeleo. Now 
the Jubile period is 49 years (Jub. xix 7, xlv 13), and the first 
Jubile is the 50th year (Levit. xxv 10). Thus the nth Jubile is 
(1+ 49n) a.m. Therefore according to the Book of Jubilees 
Moses was born in the 27th year after (1+ 49 x 48), ie. in 
2380 a.m. Moses died at the age of 120, so that the date of 
his death is 2500 a.m., in exact accordance with the date in the 
‘ Assumption.’ 

We may therefore restore the missing first three lines of the 
‘Assumption’ thus:—Ht factum est in | quinquagensimo | et 
primo iubeleo, | qui est ete. 


1 The insertion of the n in Monse is uncommon but not unique, for 
monsen (acc.) is found at Ac. vi 11 in the Fleury Palimpsest (h); ef. also 
Rinsch 458. The form Monse (nom.) occurs in the ‘Assumption’ (xi 2, 17; 
__ Xii 2), and is frequent in the vocative (e.g. Jubilees xlviii 22) ; Monses occurs 
= in the vocative Jub. xxx 11, but never in the nominative. Is it possible 
oe underlying Greek was Mwo#, a transliteration of the Semitic MWD 
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Why the so-called ‘Assumption’ should be missing from the 
Ethiopic recension I do not profess to explain. Possibly it dealt 
too obviously with exclusively Jewish interests to have been 
thought worth preserving for Church purposes’. 

[The foregoing theory about the connexion between the Latin 
texts of Jubilees and the Assumption was abandoned by Mr Burkitt 
in a paper read at a meeting of the Philological Society on May 4, 
1899. (See Cambridge University Reporter, May 16, 1899.)] 

(c) In chap. ix 1 of the ‘Assumption of Moses,’ a passage 
evidently referring to the events of 1 Macc. ii 29—38, Moses 
prophesies that a man of the tribe of Levi, whose name will 
be Zaao, will lead his seven sons out of the wilderness to die 
rather than submit to the pollutions of the heathen. The 
interpretation of this name is the crux of the book. Many 
solutions have been given, which are enumerated in R. H. Charles’ 
edition of the Assumption, pp. 35, 36. Mr Charles remarks that 
the author may have been thinking of Eleazar, the aged priest 
who was martyred by Antiochus just before the woman and her 
seven sons. This name would suit the passage, and we know 
from the Gospels that Eleazar (or in the Greek form Lazarus) 
was an appropriate name to give the representative of the 
peor but pious Israelite. What has hitherto escaped observation 
is that ‘ Zao’ itself, when put back into the original language of 
the book, is nothing more than a slightly corrupted cipher for 
Eleazar. I conjecture that for Taxo-gui we should read Taxocqui. 
The letter may have fallen out in the Latin of the ‘ Assumption’ 
as in ore for orbe (xii 4), or in the underlying Greek as in dpov 
for dpxov (ii 7). Now tTaxoc in the Latin implies taZw«x in the 
Greek, and this in turn implies p}D3n in the Semitic original. 
This word means nothing as it stands, but if we take in each 
case the next letter of the Semitic alphabet, e.g. B for A, M for 
L, etc., we get mys Hleazar, the very name which of all others is 
acknowledged to be the most appropriate. 


1 Comp. the various recensions of the Acts of Judas Thomas, the longer 
forms of which are the more original. 
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MICHAELMAS TERM, 1898. 


FIRST MEETING" 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Mr Nrxon’s rooms, 
King’s College, on Thursday, Oct. 27, 1898, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President, Prof. Rrpgeway, in the Chair: 


Rev. E. C. Pearce, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
was elected a Member of the Society. 


I. Mr Apam read papers (a) on the meaning of the word 
Bdoovpes; (6) on Plato Republic vu 529 Be. The following 
is a brief summary of his conclusions. : 

(a) BAoovpos meant originally not ‘fierce,’ but ‘hairy,’ ‘shaggy,’ 
‘bristling’ (horridus). In Homer, Hesiod, and Phocylides, and 
occasionally even in late authors, the original signification sur- 
vives: see H 212, O 608, A 36, Hes. Sc. Her. 147, 175, 191, 250, 
Phocyl. 3. 3 (compared with Sem. Amorg. 7. 2), Apoll. Rhod. 1 
742, Anth. Pal. 1x 84, Theophr. Hist. Pl. 1x 3 (compared with 
Pliny H.N. xvi 12). In other passages (such as Aeschylus 
Eum. 167 cf. Suppl. 833) the usage resembles rather the de- 
rivative signification of horridus. Plato uses BAoavpds not (as 
asserted by Leaf on H 212) to mean ‘burly,’ ‘bluff,’ but in the 
sense of ‘virile,’ ‘masculine’ (Rep. 535 B, Theaet. 149 a). The 
Platonic usage is found also in Nicostr. Frag. 35 (ed. Kock), 
Ael. Var. Hist. 12. 21, and elsewhere. Hair was looked upon as 
the sign of virility. 

(6) In Republic vir 529 Bc we should read xéy é& trrias véwv 
év yn 7) év Oadarry with II and other MSS. The late Mr R. L. 
Nettleship (Lectwres and Remains, u 274 n.) suggested that 
throughout this passage ‘Plato is very likely thinking of Ar. 
Clouds 171 sqq., where Socrates is represented as hoisted up in a 
basket gazing at the sky.’ Mr Adam supported this suggestion 
by various arguments, referring in particular to Plato’s ave 
Kexnvos, which he regarded as an echo of avw xeyqnvéros in 
Clouds 172. The extraordinary expression éf vmrias véwy év y7 is 
probably a specific reference to Socrates floating in the basket : 
ef. Ap. 19 c with Clouds 218—226, and (for the sense of véwv) 
Clouds 336 with Blaydes in loc. and on Peace 831. 


II. Mr Naren read notes on the Argonautica of Valerius 
Flaccus. 


115, ille tibi cultusque deum delubraque genti instituet. 


For genti Haupt’s conjecture centwm is usually read. It is 
however possible that delubra genti should be taken closely 


* Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 8, 1898, 
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together, forming a single idea; Heinsius conjectured gentis to 
secure this end, but the Dative though a little harsh is equally 
appropriate. 


143 sqq. hune ferus Aeetes.... 
5 Seas hospita uina 
45 inter et attonitae mactat solemnia mensae. 


v, 45, not in Vat., is from the codd. interpolati. The sense is 
suitable, for Val. is apparently thinking of the death of Aga- 
memnon apdi KpyTipa tparélas te tAnOovoas (A 411 cf. 419). 
But attonitae cannot be right. exstructae suits tAnfovcas: on the 
other hand admotae is confused with attonitae at v. 50. 


1 330—2. quotiens raucos ad litoris ictus 
deficiam Scythicum metuens pontumque polumque 
nec de te credam nostris ingrata serenis ! 


v. 332 gives a wrong sense as it stands. Change nec to et, 
‘How often shall I faint...... and believe the worst even when 
the sky is clear overhead with us!’ If it be objected that 
quotiens...non is a variant of the affirmative, the sense being 
unaltered, in a purely rhetorical presentment of the case, whether 
we say ‘how often shall I’ or ‘ how often shall I not,’ I answer 
that both clauses should be treated alike. We cannot have both 
varieties in the same sentence. 


1446. The comma after Delius is to be removed. The object 
to pendit is the clause ingrato eqs. 


1749. quin rapis hanc animam et famulos citus effugis artus. 


So Cretheus to Aeson. famulos...artus presents some difficulty. 
Aeson is not yet a slave to Pelias, nor can the limbs be called, in 
such a context and without further limitation, slaves of the mind 
(v. Langen). I propose famulos...actus, the life of a slave, for 
actus, cf. 115, v 507: Persius v 99. 

[Mr Nixon suggests that compared with the anima the body 
may be described by the epithet famulus. I am now inclined to 
concur in this explanation. | 


1 781—4. A comma should be put after wsus (780) and the 
MS. cum retained in 781, not changed to tum. The lines then 
successfully resist all attempts to dislodge them from their 
present context. 


1 790. nomina magnorum fama sacrata nepotum. 


Why should Aeson call on the names of his descendants ? 
Read penatum. The ancestors of Aeson being gods or demi-gods 
became the penates of his family. The words penates and nepotes 
are often confused ; cf. 11 595, 
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1 102—4, neque enim alma wideri 
jam tum ea cum reti crinem subnectitur aureo 
sidereos diffusa sinus: eadem effera et ingens. 


So Vat. except auro for awreo (103). I propose with some 
confidence tantum for iam tum. Venus has more aspects than 
one. She can be not only alma but also effera. Cum...sinus 
describes her in the first aspect. 


11511, For Aeacides which makes nonsense of pulsentque... 
pharetrae, read Aeaciden. The monster is subject to stwpet. 


III. Mr Barnetrr read a paper on the Aapradyndopia of 
Aeschylus, Agamem. 314. 

Aeschyl. Agam. 314, zpa@ros kai reXcvtaios = ‘last in a series’ ; 
ef. Herod. ix 28. I would translate ‘the successful runner is he 
who is last in his series,’ i.e. in the taxis competing in the 
Lampadephoria. There is no evidence that the principle of the 
running was not the same (scil. d:ad0y7) in the Panathenaia 
Prometheia and Hephaistia alike (perhaps too in the Bendideia) ; 
Pausan. 1 30. 2 is utterly untrustworthy. See Wecklein, Hermes 
1873. 440 f. So in Agam. Klytaimestra compares each beacon 
to a member of a taxis of Aapradnpopo; and as it is the last 
Aapradnpopos of the series who gains the victory for his taxis, so 
it is the last of the beacon fires which brings the series of fires to 
a happy issue by flashing the message home. [With this use 
of the adjective for ‘last’ cf. Schol. Pind. V. x 57, 7d apdrov 
éoxatov mote dtvarar yevérOar Kai TO éxxaTov TpaTov.  KéxpyTas 
Kai Lodoxdijs TH eoxXaTw avti rod mpwrov- ydy yap dpa Leds, 
dyoiv, év éoxatw Gedy, avti Tod év pwrw (perhaps exer yap edpay). | 





SECOND MEETING? 


Av a Meeting of the Society held in Mr Nrxon’s rooms, 
King’s College, on Thursday, Nov. 10, 1898, at 4.15 p.m, the 
President, Prof. Rrperway, in the Chair: 


W. F. Winton, Esq., B.A., Gonville and Caius College, 
was elected a Member of the Society. 


Mr Maentsson read a paper on ‘skakkr 4 banni,’ Hymeskvida 
37,.—The verse referred to an accident that, in one of Thor’s 
many journeys ‘to the East,’ happened to one of the two he-goats 
that drew his car, and of which a circumstantial account was 


* Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 22, 1898, 
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given in the Younger Edda. According to that account the 
thighbone of the goat was broken while an evening-meal was 
being made of it by Thor and an invited company ; so that next 
morning, when the god raised it to life again, he found it lame 
‘on hind-leg’ ‘4 eftra feti.” This was what the verse here in 
question was meant to express. Hence for the meaningless 
‘banni’ modern editors conjectured ‘beini,’ dat. sing. of ‘bein,’ 
which in a special sense meant shin, ‘crus,’ but never thigh 
or thighbone, ‘femur.’ To mention ‘a leg’ only, when a ‘hind- 
leg’ was meant, betrayed un-Eddaic helplessness. The poet was 
not simpleminded enough to say that the goat fell lame on ‘a leg,’ 
as if he had an idea it could have fallen lame somewhere else.— 
A satisfactory reading on both paleographical and contextual 
grounds would be obtained by substituting ‘ haum ’ = ham, thigh, 
for ‘banni’; the vertical strokes in ‘um’ and ‘nni’ being 
identical in number, ‘a’ being common to both forms, and 
‘h’ having probably had, as was frequently the case, a deceptive 
resemblance to ‘b.’ Objection to this emendation on the ground 
that ‘haum’ was generally supposed to apply to the thigh of 
the larger animals, such as the horse, lacked all weight. On 
metrical grounds another objection would be raised. In ‘forn- 
yrvislag,’ the metre of the ancient saws, in which the ‘ Hy¥mesk- 
vida’ was composed, the length of each verse was ordinarily 
four syllables. But many verses of three syllables were on record 
and ‘skakkr 4 haum,’ metrically =++¥/, was one such. Modern 
editors, purifying the Edda text by metrical criteria, raised such 
verses, wherever they could, to the four-syllable standard. In 
‘ Hymeskvida’ there were found twelve lines of three syllables 
each, and six of these claimed particular attention, being 
metrically closely allied to the one proposed and all terminating 
in the particle ‘fyr, for which, wherever it occupied such a 
position in a verse, modern editors substituted its later lengthened 
form ‘fyrer,’ whereby all three-syllable lines, so terminating, 
were raised to the four-syllable standard. Statistics on the 
relative frequency of ‘fyr’ to ‘fyrer,’ based on the earliest 
Icelandic MSS., proved that the older a MS. was the rarer 
was the occurrence of ‘fyrer.’ The comparatively frequent use 
made of it by the court poets bespoke accommodation to foreign 
(Scandinavian) audiences, and from Norway it had found its way 
to Iceland, where the use of it became universal first in the 
thirteenth century. Here the evidence supplied by the Older 
Edda as preserved in Cod, Reg. was of striking importance. In 
spite of the late date of the MS., ab. 1270 a.p., when ‘fyrer’ was 
already in common use, it presented only eight cases of this form 
of the particle ; four of these were indubitably scribal slips due 
to the form used in ordinary conversation, and were by modern 
editors rightly replaced by the short form, while, in all proba- 
bility, the remaining four owed their existence in the MS. to the 
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same cause. ‘Fyr’ was found in this MS, at least 128 times, 
and of all Icelandic MSS. this one showed the largest pre- 
ponderance of ‘fyr’ over ‘fyrer.’ It was a matter beyond dispute 
that the authors of this literature only knew the form ‘fyr’ 
of the particle, and in the highest degree probable that, when 
it was first put down in writing, the scribes themselves were 
ignorant of ‘fyrer’ as a prevalent item of uttered speech. ‘ Fyr,’ 
as the genuine primitive form, must be left everywhere un- 
interfered with. To expand it into ‘fyrer’ on supposed exigencies 
of metre served the one purpose of post-dating the Edda songs by 
some two or three hundred years, hardly any other. The three- 
syllable type of verse in ‘fornyr®dislag,’ where ‘fyr’ was the last 
link, must be regarded as of legitimate standing, and the same 
privilege must be claimed for the three-linked type ‘skakkr 4 
haum.’ 


Owing to the lateness of the hour Mr Onapwick’s paper was 
held over till the next meeting. 





THIRD MEETING" 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Mr Nrxon’s rooms, 
King’s College, on Thursday, December 1, 1898, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President, Prof. RipGrway, in the Chair: 


I. Mr Cuapwick read a paper on the historical relations 
of the Old English dialects, discussing the bearing of the 
linguistic evidence on Bede, H. #.1 15. He tried to show 
that the lines of demarcation between the great dialect groups 
did not really correspond with the lines of territorial division 
between Saxons and Angles, and that the peculiarities of the 
Kentish dialect, though sufficiently well marked in the ninth 
century, were in no case likely to have been in existence before 
the latter part of the seventh century. Again, so far as the 
evidence of loanwords (including proper names) and of relative 
chronology could be trusted, there seemed to be no reason for 
supposing that the earliest differences even between West Saxon 
and the so-called Anglian dialects went back beyond the middle 
of the sixth century. During the period of occupation the 
language appeared to have been homogeneous and _ scarcely 
distinct as yet from Frisian. In conclusion Mr Chadwick 
expressed some doubt as to whether the generally accepted 
classification of the Germanic languages was historically correct. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 13, 1898. 
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II. Rev. W. C. GREEN read notes on the following passages : 


(a) Aristophanes’ Clouds, 1471—4. Socrates has taught 
Strepsiades (1. 380—1) that not Zeus but an ‘ethereal whirl or 
rotation’ sets things in motion. This the pupil expresses by 
‘Whirl has banished Zeus and is now king.’ Phidippides the 
son is afterwards taught the same, astonishes and frightens the 
old man by his disrespect, who appeals to Zeus. ‘ Whirl has 
dethroned Zeus,’ says the son. ‘No,’ says the father, ‘I thought 
so because of this whirl here.’ But dtvos in this line is by some 
explained as an earthenware revolving contrivance in the phron- 
tistery, by some as a ‘circular pot,’ dtvos having that meaning 
once in the Wasps. I prefer. to take ‘this whirl here’ to mean 
‘this whirling or dizziness in my head.’ Hippocrates uses dtvos 
for giddiness. And line 1476, ‘Oh my folly! how mad I was, 
&e.,’ seems to agree. 

Then Strepsiades continues ‘ Wretched me, when you whirl, a 
matter of a pot (or potter), I took to be a god.’ Here again 
some will have divos a pot in Strepsiades’ house. I believe 
Strepsiades is thinking of the potter’s wheel or its rotation. And 
one Scholiast agrees with me, for he writes in explanation of 
xutpeots, ‘the wheel on which they make pots.’ ‘ Whirl, 
wheeling, rotation’ will translate dives in ll. 381, 828, 1473. 
Were xvtpewy ‘of potters’ read in 1. 1473, it would make this 
interpretation easier: but perhaps this is unnecessary. 


(6) opus 8 ws avoraia diérrato. Homer Odyss. a 320. 
Athene thus vanished from the banqueting hall. Aristarchus 
says dvowaia was a kind of eagle. Certainly some _ Special bird is 
meant. Elsewhere Athene is a dyvq sea-eagle, dpmy ‘kite,’ or 
some bird of prey. Is it not possible that avozaia is «a corruption 
for dpxua=aprn?t The word dprvia means rapa, raptric, 
rapida. In Homer elsewhere it is used of a ‘hurricane,’ per- 
sonified ; once of a mare apruia Iodapyy ‘ Hurricane Fleetfoot 
(or Whitefoot),’ dam of Achilles’ horses. Harpies in Virgil 
are bird-like. May not dprva, which prevailed to mean the 
legendary creatures, have been used for a bird of prey? Compare 
xio1pa the monster, but also simply ‘a she-goat.’ 


Owing to the lateness of the hour Dr Sxegar’s paper on 
‘Compensatory Vowel-lengthening’ was held over till next 


meeting. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Phtlologteal Soctety, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. © 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the. meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 


Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
- of its general meetings, 


21 No lawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. : 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologtecal Soctety. | 


LENT TERM, 1899. 


FIRST MEETING? 


At the Annual Meeting held in the President Prof. Ripeeway’s 
rooms, Gonville and Caius College, on Thursday, January 26, 
1899, at 4.15 p.m., the President in the Chair: 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 


President: Prof. RipeEeway (re-elected) ; 

New Vice-President: Dr PosTGats; 

Ordinary Members of Council: Mr Nixon, Mr Grut (re- 
elected), Mr Maenusson, Prof. Bevan ; 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr WarDALE (re-elected) ; 

Hon. Secretaries: Mr Giuus (re-elected), Mr J. A. Narrn; 

Auditors : Prof. CowreitL, Mr Ntxon (both re-elected). 


A unanimous vote of thanks was passed to the Auditors for 
their services. 


The Treasurer’s Accounts were submitted and passed. 


It was agreed unanimously that the Journal Neue Jahrbiicher 
Sir Rlassische Philologie und Paedagogik be no longer taken in by 
the Society’s Library. 


Owing to the lateness of the hour Dr Sxxar’s paper on 
“Compensatory Vowel-lengthening” was adjourned to next 
meeting. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 14, 1899. 
° 1 
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SECOND MEETING’. 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Mr Warpatez’s rooms, 
Clare College, on Thursday, February 16, 1899, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President, Prof. RrpgEway, in the Chair; 


L. Wurstry, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, was 
elected a Member of the Society. 


I. Dr Sxeat read a paper on “Compensatory vowel- 
lengthening,” of which the following is an abstract : 

The phrase “‘compensatory vowel-lengthening” is unsatisfactory 
and misleading. When we read that “short o is lengthened in 
Attic as compensation for the loss of a nasal in the Attic rovs, for 
Cretan révs,” it seems to be implied that the short vowel o was 
altered to ov because the nasal had been lost, in order that sub- 
stantial justice might be done. But phonetic laws care nothing 
for substantial justice, and a lost nasal would arouse no senti- 
mental regret nor obtain any hearing if it clamoured for redress. 

The horse should be put before the cart. The rule should be 
thus expressed: ‘When a short vowel occurs before a combination 
of consonants, it is sometimes lengthened, chiefly when the former 
of these consonants happens to be a liquid. After the vowel has 
become long or has passed into a diphthong, the former of the 
consonants frequently (but not invariably) disappears.” 

Take, by way of example, the Old Mercian form ald, with 
short a, as in G. alt. It is now old, with long o. The dialects 
have auld, owld, aud, owd; where it is obvious that aud and 
owd are formed from auld and owld, the / being dropped after the 
vowel had been lengthened. Otherwise, the resulting form would 
have been ad. 

The English word balsam furnishes a good example of vowel- 
lengthening unaccompanied by loss. 


II. The Secretary read a paper by Mr Wirron (who was 
unable to be present) on Some Apocopated Prepositions in Greek. 

The paper dealt chiefly with those prepositions whose apoco- 
pated forms end in -r-. It was pointed out that these forms could 
exist in word-groups only, since a final stop consonant is foreign 
to Greek phonetics. Elsewhere the final stop would fall off as 
well, and these doubly apocopated forms were traced in xaBaivwv, 
xamérov, and xavagats; in the Mod. Gk. pwé for werd, and in such 
inscriptional forms as KA TON=xara tov, usually edited as 
xa(r) tov. With regard to these last forms, it was argued that 
the representation of two stop consonants by a single sign would 
stand on quite a different footing from a similar representation of 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 28, 1899. 
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a double continuous sound. The Strangeness of the assimilation 
in such Homeric forms as Kap poov suggests the possibility of a 
connexion here, but this is uncertain owing to the absence of 
forms such as ill Balvioy with short vowel. 


III. Mr Barnett read a paper on the names of Tragedy and 
Satyr-play. 

(1) Assuming the current derivation of tragedy from the 
satyr-play, and of the latter from the Peloponnesian goat-chorus, 
the question was formulated—since tpaywidos and carvpos mean 
the same thing and originally referred to the same sort of play, 
and since before the strict division of the Aeschylean tetralogy 
into tragic tpaywdia and humorous odrupos there was an inter- 
mediate step, viz. the ‘romantic’ drama of e.g. Phrynichos, were 
not both terms, odrvpos and tpaywidia, applied to the latter? 
Examination of the different traditions suggested an affirmative 
answer, and permitted the strict distinction of the terms to be 
assigned to the period of Aeschylus’ prime. 


(2) Ancient theories of the origin of the varieties of drama 
were examined. They are (a) the Peripatetic,—that tragedy 
developed out of Satyr-play, which survived because of a vulgar 
reaction, (6) that quoted by Horace (Ep. ad Pis. 220f.), which 
makes Thespian drama consist of both tpaywdia and odrupos, 
(c) that which attributed to Thespis comedy as well, under the 
influence of the growing confusion between oarvpos and comedy 
(from which explain Anthol. Pal. vir m. 410, where the MS. 
reading points to original tpuccdv xopdv; this cannot refer to a 
combined ayuwv of dithyramb tragedy and satyr-play, for it speaks 
of the Avoviow kar aypous, of which no dithyrambic a ayy, with a 
prize of a goat and figs, is recorded ; it means an dywv by Thespis 
in Tragedy, Satyr-play, and Comedy, hinting at the last by 
kwpyrats in v. 2). But all ancient tradition regards the name 
Tpa-ywidia as being as old as the drama itself. Hence the words 
Tpa-yos Tpaywrdds and garvpos being used as synonyms at first, 
probably (a) tpayos tpaywidds and tpaywidia were the native Attic 
(and official) equivalents for the foreign (and technical) name 
aatupos, (b) tpayos being then dropped, rpaywidds was, about the 
time of Aeschylus, no longer realised as being the same as odtupos, 
and hence might be used for arbitrary distinction of the terms 
tpaywdia and oarupos. 
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THIRD MEETING". 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Mr WaRrpDALE’s rooms, 
Clare College, on Thursday, March 9, 1899, at 4.15 p.m, the 
President, Prof. RipgEway, in the Chair: 


I. Mr W. G, Heaptamu proposed the following readings in 
Aeschylus : Supp. 8 aX avroyevip tav prvéayopay (or prvf-) 
yapov Aiyirtov waidwy aceBy t dvoraféuevar: the MS. has airo- 
yevntov pvAakdvopay with vAag in erasure and an accent erased 
over the final a.—JZb. 560—5 xat...ixvetrar & owvoupeva. Bera for 
ixvetrat 8 eicixvovpevov cod. M with ov in erasure, eiouxvoupevy 
cod. Guelf. —Agam. 50 dAyeot zaidwv trarnAcxéwv ‘their lofty- 
cradled children,’ for @ Urarou Aexéwr. —Ib. 139 orpatwOév" éxva ydp* 
éxipGovos "Aprews.. for oikw yap éripOovos.—Ib. 178 ovAds Tus 
mapo.bev 7 RV peéyas, Tappaxw Bpacer Bpvwv ‘a fell warrior,’ for oid 
doris. 


Mr Headlam withdrew his paper on the versification of 
Bacchylides xvii (Theseus) which had been announced for this 


meeting. 
II. Mr Naren read Notes on Propertius. 
(1) uz 25 37-8 (Bahrens). 
Has tibi fatalis cecinit mea pagina diras. 
Euentum formae disce timere tuae. 
Bahrens’ critical note on v. 38 reads as follows: 
Jormae totum in ras. V, F mg. m. 2, N, diie F, dominae D. 


Jormae may well have come in from v. 32. ‘latere aliquid 
uidetur’ Postgate. Perhaps we should read 


Euentum clurae disce timere tuae. 


clura is glossed ri@yxos. Written cliie the gen. is identical 
(cl=d) with diie of F. Zuentum clurae I take to refer to 
Cynthia’s wrinkles (ruga v. 32, rugas v. 34): cf. Iuvenal who is 
also reminded by wrinkles of an old ape: 10 193-5 
talis aspice rugas 
quales, umbriferos ubi pandit Thabraca saltus, 
in uetula scalpit iam mater simia bucca. 


For tame monkeys cf. Pindar’s vroxopirixdy, ribwv, P. 2. 72, 
and Plautus Miles 1127. For euentum (clurae) =the fate of (an 
ape) see Georges Handwéorterbuch s.v. cuentus. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 21, 1899. 
‘ 
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(2) 11 33 
Quippe suburbanae parua minus urbe Bouillae. 


Read perhaps paruo—orbe. Urbs and orbs are constantly 
confused as at 1 32 15. Urbs can only refer to the imperial 
city. minus paruo—orbe (s. c. moenium, quam Roma). 


(3) v1 124 
Et lacus aestiuis intepet Umber aquis. 


Sense demands a negative. Et—non tepet (Housman). 
Rather keep intepet (also in Persius and Statius), changing e¢ to 
nec, 





EASTER TERM, 1899. 


- 


FIRST MEETING? 


At a Meeting of the Society held at Dr Sandys’ house 
(Merton House, Queen’s Road), on Thursday, May 4, 1899, at 
4.45 p.m., Dr VERRALL and afterwards Dr Sanpys in the Chair: 


Mr Barvett read notes of which the following is an abstract. 


Aesch. Suppl. 556 (Dind.). Following Mr Headlam, I suggest 
ixveir (unaugm. imperf.) dpder cwvovpeva ; cf. PV. 880.—Ib. 858. 
Surely ayewos is irreproachable, and means “under protection of 
religion”; read further Baévxperos Babpeias for Babvxatos, “in 
sore need of asylum.” 

Agam. 103. Scholion suggests we should read in the text ryv 
OvpoBopov dpevorvpmnv. 

Anth. Pal. v. 30. 5—6. Read & mdcovéxrar, od mXoidror, 
mevinv 8, ws adixeire, vdpor; vouor may well=nuwmmi, as in 
Epicharmus ; the poet accuses of selfishness cash, which arrogates 
entirely to its possessors the advantages of love.—Jb. v. 138. 3. 
ovdevicas is a ghost-word, being merely Jacobs’ bad conjecture, 
and it will not bear the sense he forces upon it: possibly we 
should read ov oicas (cf. Herod. 1. 157 dvotco) for the MS. od 
deioas.—Ib. v. 162. 4. Perhaps 9 8 cy avr Aida (cf. Soph. 
Trach, 834).—Ib. v. 188. 5—6. Perhaps for the MS. éowxe. we 
may read yw Ovyros Tov adutpov €6°, waei Ovytds 5 daipwv, ticopat 
xré. “mortal as I am, I will yet avenge myself on the offender 
Eros, just as though the god were a mere mortal; for in self- 
defence I will bring a charge against him.” 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 16, 1899. 
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Mr Burkirt read a paper retracting the view he had formerly 
held (see Proceedings, Lent Term, 1898, p. 10ff.), that the 
Assumption of Moses was an Epilogue to the Book of Jubilees. 


These works are extant neither in the original Aramaic (or 
’ Hebrew) nor in the Greek translation, but large fragments in a 
Latin translation made from the Greek are preserved in a 
6th cent. Palimpsest now at Milan. The fragments of Jubilees 
occupy the first 16 quires, and the Assumption of Moses takes up 
the 17th quire’. The MS. is all written in one hand and many 
peculiarities of writing and spelling in the 17th quire can be 
paralleled from the other quires. I have already noticed the 
extra x in Monse for ‘ Moses’ (J xxx 11, xlix 22 = UY xi 2 etc.): 
other examples are Lewuz for ‘ Levi, and the curious dividing of 
the words s|pelunca (J xlv 15) and s\culpent (M ii 9). But a 
careful study of the vocabulary shews that the Latin texts of J 
and Md were the work of different translators. This is best 
indicated by a list :— 


Jubilees A. of Moses 
Excelsus (xx 9 etc. ; xvi 18) Summus (vi 1; x 7) 
princeps Mastima (e.g. xviii 12) Zabulus (x 1) 
angelus (xv 27, xxxi 14, xxxii 21) nuntius (x 2, xi 17) 
thronus (xl 7) sedes (iv 2, x 3) 
praeputium (xv 23, 26, xxx 12) acrosisam (viii 3)* 
tribulatio-(xlvii 1) clibsis (iii 7)+ 
tabernaculum (xiii 15, xlix 16 ff.) scene (i 7, 9, ii 4, 8) 
populus (usually, e.g. xvi 18) plebs (13 times: populus only ix 3, 
and then of heathens) 
pop. acceptabilis (xxii 9) plebs excepta (iv 2) 
manifestare (xviii 11, 16, xxxii 28) palam facere (i 13, 15, iv 5 etc.) 
hereditare (xxii 14, xxxii 19) “  [hereditare is avoided : 
hereditate possidere (xxvii 11) ef. stabilire sortem (ii 2)] 
secus (xvi 15, xlix 15 etc.) circa (iv 3, vi 9) 
secundum (xvi 14, xlix 16 etc.) secus (i 3, 10, ii 2, 5 etc.) 


* Te. dxpoBvoria. + Le. Od\iyus: cf clidomeni Cyp 487™ cod. opt. 


A glance at this list is enough to shew the essential dis- 
similarity of the two documents. The vocabulary of J is quite 
commonplace, but the Latin of YW does not closely resemble any 
other Christian translation®. 

The end of the Asswmption is not preserved in the Milan MS. 
The sense, however, is nearly complete: we should expect perhaps 
another column or so, not more. The struggle between Michael 
and the Devil for the body of Moses, referred to e.g. in Jude 9, 
belongs to another work, probably that called the Ava6yjxn 


1 There was never anything in front of the Jubilees in the Milan MS, for 
the Jubilees takes up 2600 lines of Ethiopic in Dr Charles’ edition, and just 
over 20 lines of Ethiopic go to one leaf of the Latin MS. Therefore the 
Jubilees would occupy 128 leaves of Latin, i.e. 16 quires exactly. 

2 The closest parallels are to be found in the newly-discovered Latin 
version of the Epistle of Clement of Rome: e.g. colonia ‘a town’; aedes (for 
Templum) ; nam (=6é), and once secus (=xard). 
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Movoéws (Charles, Ass. of Moses, pp. xlv—l). Now the length 
of the extant part of the Assumption is 768 lines of MS., Le. 
about 384 stich, so that the missing conclusion would bring the 
number up to about 400 sticht. But in the Stichometry of 
Nicephorus the number given for the “AvéAnyus Moveéws is av’ — 
ie. 1400. Probably therefore we ought to omit the a and read v’ 
—i.e. 400 orixou. 

Secus occurs as a preposition both in the Jubilees and in the 
Assumption of Moses, but not in the same sense. In J it repre- 
sents xara ‘according to,’ e.g. secus uerba ipsius (M iii 13). This 
usage is extremely rare: the only parallels I have been able to 
find are secus woluntatem Dei in Clem. Rom. xx, and secus weterem 
consuetudinem in a non-Christian monument from Peschiera (C7L 
v 4017). But in J we find secus used for rapa (or sometimes 
xara after verbs of motion), e.g. secus putewm ‘by the well’ (J xvi 
15). This is the use of secws which is branded by Charisius as 
both new and vulgar (ed. Keil, p. 80). It is therefore worth 
notice that it is almost entirely absent from ‘ African’ texts, ad 
and iuxta being used instead. In the Gospels there are about 
30 places where secus might stand: it actually occurs in the 
Vulgate 17/30, in a 12/30, in b 17/29, in d 8/29, in f 12/30; but 
in the ‘African’ e only 2/24, and in & not once in any of the 
seven places where it is extant. Secus is avoided by 8. Jerome 
in the Vulgate O.T., but it comes in 8. Ambrose (Rénsch 399). 
Thus secus for wapa does not appear to have found its way into 
literature before the 4th cent. a.D., and so we cannot assign an 
earlier date than the 4th cent. for the Latin translation of the 
Jubilees. The date of the Latin Assumption of Moses remains, of 
course, an open question. 


Owing to the lateness of the hour Mr GIEs’s note on pdd\Aw 
with the Aorist was not read. 





SECOND MEETING?" 


A Meeting of the Cambridge Philological Society was held on 
Thursday, May 25, 1899, at Merton House, the President, Prof. 
Ripceway, in the Chair. A discussion took place on the newly- 
found fragments of Juvenal (Classical Review, May, 1899, pp. 
201, foll.). 


1. Dr Jackson regarded v. 3 as the main sentence (not in 
parenthesis) and the clue to the whole passage; the presence of 
the mollis is corrupting to the whole household. Comp, Sen. 
Epist. v. xii. § 12, mota manus, for the use of tremula deaxtra in 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 6, 1899. 
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v. 2, while another passage of Seneca, Epist. x11. ii. § 16 Chelidon, 
unus ex Cleopatrae mollibus, proves that Colocyntha and Chelidon 
in v. 6 are proper names. In vv. 27, 28 Dr Jackson would read 
tu for te, retaining fateris, comp. Tac. Ann. x1. 2 Jnterroga, Suilli, 


Jilios tuos, uirum me esse fatebuntur. In v. 31 cohibes is perhaps 
to be retained. 


2. Mr Durr gave evidence to shew that Psyllus (v. 9) was a 
famous leno; the meaning is then ‘when the cimaedus has sunk 
to the level of the /udus he is held inferior to the ordinary 
gladiator.’ It can hardly be held (with Friedlinder) that the 
tunica marked a special kind of gladiator. Rather the retiarius 
is referred to in twrpi tunicae, turpi being used because the tunica 
is that of the mollis. Inv. 18 the reference is to dancing; in 
v. 24 the teneri lumbi are those of the woman. 


3. Dr Rew proposed in vv. 27, 28 


quem rides aliis ¢ mimum... 
hume purum contendo uirum eqs. 


A paraphrase of the longer fragment by Mr Housman and a 
selection from his notes were read by Dr Posteate, who also 
reported that in v. 5 the MS. has permittunt, in v. 9 ab Eupholio. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1899. 
FIRST MEETING}? 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Dr Jacxkson’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, October 26, 1899, at 4.15 P.m., 
Dr SxeaT in the Chair: 


Mr Hicks communicated a paper by Mr F. T. Rickarps on 
Aristophanes Ach. 717 sq. The MSS. read xageAatvvew xpy Td 
Aourdv, kav piyy tis, Cyurodv | rov yépovta TO yépovte, Tov véov Se 
TO véw, A review of the various interpretations and emendations 
proposed discloses nothing satisfactory. Porson objected to the 
article before yépovr.s and vém. Elmsley compared Antiphanes 
apud Athen. 11. 44, olvw tov olvov égeAavvew. It matters little 
whether we read kav dvyy tis, Cypwodv se. puyy or Kav puy7f tus (se. 
Lnprot), Cyprotv. In either case puyy Cyody = to banish and this 
renders it slightly improbable that éeAavvew also=to banish. If 
the latter word is wrong the mistake must be older than the 
scholiast. The choice seems to lie between (1) the retention of 
efeAavve and its interpretation as ‘to rout out,’ a slang word in 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 7, 1899. 
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this sense, as attested by Antiphanes (cf. éxrirreyv, éxpéperOa, 
exBpdrrecOar, exBaddrew és Hv yqv Hat. vii. 170, and the use of 
ex in Latin with reperio, exsisto where we use in, e.g. Cic. pro 
Sulla 27 and Reid ad loc.) and (2) assuming éfeAavvew to be 
derived from a gloss on {yp.odv, in which case ééeA€éyyew ‘ convict’ 
is suggested ; cf. Antipho 147, 6 rois épyous robs Adyous éfeAeyxew. 


[Dr R. 8. Conway in a paper “On the interweaving of words 
with pairs of parallel phrases” (Class. Rev. xtv. 359) adduces this 
passage and interprets thus: i.e. in prose order: 7d ourov, av 
gvyn tis (‘is prosecuted’), xp) Kal eeAavvew Kal Cymodv tov y. TO 
y-, Tov v. dé t@ v. This, he thinks, removes all the difficulties due 
to the old connexion of av diyy only with Cypwiv. | 


Dr VERRALL read notes on passages in Euripides Iphigenia m 
Tauris. 

vv. 61—2. Retain MS. reading, punctuating thus 

viv otv adeAPG Bovropar Sodvar xoas 
mapodea* ravti taita yap Suvainel” av. 

“For (if he be dead) I have the same power (to be present 
with him) that any has.” The point is, that with the dead 
Orestes Iphigenia can communicate as well as any, by means of 
xoai, whereas, while her brother lived, she was parted from him 
impassably by space. 

a. 91. 

Retain 7épas, not répa (Badham et volg.). ovdév répas = nothing 
definite, ‘what is without wépas’: cf. oddev Képdos, 1b. 506, ‘ what 
has no advantage in it.’ As to what the emissaries were to do 
in Taurica, and how they were to escape thence, Apollo had 
indeed given some directions (which Orestes has just stated), but 
so indefinite (arépayra) as to be of no use. 


i. 200. mowa y' | eis olkous rd. 


The point of ye, which should be retained, is that of an 
exclamatory and parenthetical assent, Anglice ‘yes, indeed,’ though 
this form would be too cumbrous for use. Crime in the ancestor 
leads to hereditary punishment of the house; yes, doubtless, but 
in the case of Iphigenia this species of ‘justice’ seems to have 
been pushed by fate (Saiuwv) beyond the limit. The position of 
the particle in the sentence is determined by the point at which 
the feeling arises. 

tb. 290. wérpwov 6xOov ws ere Bary. 

Retain as in MSS., and connect thus. “ And another (Fury), 
blowing fire and blood from her skirts, beats upon the wing, 
bearing my mother in her arms, to hurl upon me like a barrow 
(mound) of stone.” The zérpivos 6x4os is the usual Greek tumulus 
(grave). The conception throughout is intentionally made gro- 
tesque, and represents merely the phantasy of Orestes’ madness. 
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SECOND MEETING’. 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Dr JAckson’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, November 9, 1899, at 4.15 p.m., 
the President, Prof. RrpGeway, in the Chair: 


I. Mr F. W. Tuomas read a paper on ‘ The Suffixes d do da’ 
of which the following is a summary : 


(1) There existed in I. E. a suffix dé employed in the 
formation of nouns of action, such as Greek xomidy, Sk. pida, and 
these in Greek came to be used also in a collective sense, e.g. in 
Neoropida ‘the family or clan of Nestor,’ whence arose the common 
patronymics and gentile names in -dys. By the side of these 
there were also masculines and neuters in -dos and -dor, having 
the sense either of nouns of action, as in xpépados, or of adjectives, 
as in the Latin Jucidus: also unthematic forms in -dd -id -id, 
such as “EA\dad-, Sk. drsdd- parsad-, these also being feminine 
collectives. The adjectival sense in pawwad-, and the individual 
sense in Bpionid-, was a later development. All the above were 
deverbal in origin, as is proved by the adverbs in -dov -dyyv -da, 
which have the same stem as the participle in -ro-; cf. cyerds and 
oxeddov, -eros and -ednv, kputrds and kpvBdnv. Thus coud) comes 
from a verb *xouiw, whence the future xojuwo, and has in its turn 
given rise to a denominative xopifw. 


(2) A nasalized suffix in -ndo was also in both primary and 
secondary use, the former e.g. in pando fundo ¢dvvdw, Sk. 
gvindate, bhundati, in blandus, Sk. vrnda, the latter in ddivde 
kvdivdw mdovrivdny, Sk. varanda, gikhanda kamandalu, Lat. 
kalendae, Teutonic navenzon, trophinza. Among the latter 
group specially noticeable are (1) volvendus and the Latin gerun- 
dival and gerund forms, (2) numerous Indian and Teutonic 
names, as Kdmandaki Kalinda, Regenzo Rihhenza, to which 
there exist parallels without a nasal in Darada Péarada, Ebizo 
Winmizo &c. The nd suffix had frequently a kose value, as 
in several of the above instances: cf. the divers uses of the 
Teutonic -ing. 

(3) As belonging to the first head are to be noted such 
adjectives as Sk. jada, Latin tardus, Celtic swrdos, Teutonic stolz 
schwarz, on which see Niedermann’s article (Indo-Germanische 
Forschungen, x. p. 221 ff.). An extended suffix is seen in the 
Lithuanian participle in -damas. 


II. Mr Cuapwick read a note on the Idg. forms for 10 and 
100. He gave reasons for believing that the earliest form of the 
word for 10 was *dékmt and that it was originally a neuter sub- 
stantive. *dékmd and *dékm were later forms arising from *dékmt 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 21, 1899. 
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through sandhi. He briefly discussed the sandhi laws relating to 
final explosives, and suggested that the Sanskrit change of voice- 
less to voiced before initial sonants might be of Idg. origin. 
Proceeding to the word for 100—*(d)kmtém—Mr Chadwick 
pointed out that formally it seemed to be the neuter of an ordinal. 
He suggested that the original expression was not *(d)kmtém 
dékmtom, as usually supposed, but *(d)kmtém dékmt. This would 
be a phrase similar to that contained in the Latin and Greek 
forms for 70, 80, 90, and consequently may have meant originally 
not ‘tenth ten’ but ‘ten tens.’ The ordinals in 7, 8, 9, 10 seemed 
to have been merely inflected forms of the cardinals, and, to judge 
from such forms as ndndginté and éBdouyKovra, might once have 
been cardinals in adjectival use. The singular form in *(d)kmtom 
was not an insuperable difficulty ; it might be compared with Sk. 
trimegat ete. and the corresponding Keltic forms. 





THIRD MEETING". 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Dr Jackson’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, November 30, 1899, at 4.15 p.m., 
Dr Posteate, Vice-President, in the Chair: 


H. Darniey Naytor, Esq., B.A. (Trinity), Classical Lecturer, 
Ormond College, Melbourne, was elected a member of the Society. 


I. Mr Bouruirr read a paper on the Asswmption of Moses of 
which the following is a summary. 


In passing through Milan last October I spent some hours at 
the Ambrosian Library over the ms of the Asswmption of Moses 
(C 73 inf). Only those who have seen the ms can thoroughly 
appreciate the extraordinary skill and patience shewn by Ceriani 
in the decipherment of the text of this hitherto unknown work. 
Only in four places was I unable to follow his text, viz. 


viii 3 (p. 67a, 12) Ac|ROBISAM noé acrosisam 


xi 1 (p. 100a, 7) 14m not tam 
xi 2 (p. 100a, 13) zum not cum 
xi 7 (p. 1000, 7) rNcuT not in eut 


The first of these is a misspelling of the ms for acrobystiam, and 
the last is (I think) a mistake for sicut. The third is Rénsch’s 
emendation and generally accepted. In xi 1 iam for tam is 
certain, as there is no room for the ‘t.’ The sense also is much 
improved, as we must infer from i 16 that the books which Moses 
was about to give to Joshua were ‘iam scripta in sua scriptura.’ 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 12, 1899. 
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The ms is undoubtedly of the 6th century. The handwriting 
is a big, rather wide-spread, uncial: the loop of R is rather large, 
s and T take up almost a square space, and the vertical and horizontal 
strokes of L meet in a well defined angle. At the end of lines m 
and z are distinguished, e.g. a” stands for an, but a- for am. 

The text of the ms is full of very gross blunders, some derived 
from a faulty Greek exemplar, but many more are scribal errors 
in the Latin. conspiges, the reading of the ms in x 10 for con- 
spicies, suggests that our palimpsest was copied from a manuscript 
containing ligatures (G for C,), and perhaps it was tattered and 
defaced as well as written in a current hand. In any case editors 
of the Asswmption must make a free use of conjectural emendation. 

I venture to suggest the following changes: 


iii 11 for cum moyses read commonens 
iv 9 ,, intempore tribum ,, in tempore retributionum 
v 6 ,, adeo ut » adeo ut. 


vi 3 ,, singulietcorpori ,, sepelliet (sic) corpora 


viii 5 ,, suum », suem (see below) 
xi lO ,, patijens », patietur 
RES Tay tecaders de uoluntatem ,, et ego unde uoluntatem 


For suem in viii 5, compare Josephus Ant. xv 5*, 1 Macc i 47, 
and 2 Mace vii passim. The text is so corrupt here that I am 
unable to do more than make the suggestion that the words ‘et 
leges quod haberent supra altarium suum’ relate to the issuing 
of a decree commanding the Jews to sacrifice swine. At least 
this would give point to the fast enjoined immediately after by 
Taxo. — 

[It was afterwards pointed out by Dr Jackson that for the 
required sense in vill 5 no emendation is necessary. NVowissime 
post haec et leges quod haberent supra altarium suum represents 
toratov meta Tavta Kal Tods vouous, TH Exew mpocéere Ovovarryprov 
tov: ‘last of all after this (they will be compelled to blaspheme) 
the laws also, by having an altar for pigs.’ The construction 
is carried on from blasfemare cogentur in the preceding clause. 
For 7@ éxev, of 2 Cor ii 13, where for 76 yy evpeiv the Latin 
Vulgate has e0 quod non inuenerim. | 


II. Mr Gries read a note on Latin negatives and their use 
in prohibitions. 

Latin has three negatives which are proethnic and from the 
same root, viz, né, né and net later nt. In connexion with these 
negatives two questions arise: (1) Why is a second prohibition 
introduced by né-ve not né-quet (2) When a form in -gue is 
used, why should it be né-que not né-qgue? It was pointed out 
that in negative clauses ve is logically incorrect, the second 
negative being not alternative but merely cumulative. ‘ Wetther 
do this nor do that’ is equivalent to ‘Do not do this and do not 
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do that.’ Greek recognises this in its pyre—pyre. The use of 
-ve must have developed within Latin itself, for the other Italic 
dialects show forms containing the equivalent of Latin -gue. In 
Oscan, nep the equivalent of Latin neque is used only as a pro- 
hibitive: nep deikum nep fatium putiad = ec dicere nec fart 
possit. Parallel to the form equivalent to neque there was in 
Oscan another form compounded of né and que which was used 
both as a simple negative and as a prohibitive: pun far kahad 
nip putiiad edum nip menvum limu=cum far capiat new 
(but properly néque) possit edere new (minuere famem ?). 

The form with -que therefore is not an usurper in the territory 
of néve ; néve itself is the usurper. The use of nec in prohibitions 
is found in the earliest Latin, as in Ennius’ epitaph: Nemo me 
lacrumis decoret nec funera fletu | fait; in the inscription from 
the sacred grove at Spoletium, which is at least as early: honce 

_loucom nequis violatod neque exvehito neque exferto quod louct 
siet; and best of all in a passage from the Asinaria 767 ff. 
(cited by Prof. C. E. Bennett in Cornell Studies 1x p. 3), where 
neque (nec) is used nine times in 25 lines as a prohibitive. 

It may be conjectured that the forms in -ve came in through 
the influence of 72, originally only a negative and prohibitive but 
later also a hypothetical particle. mi has in itself no hypothetical 
meaning but receives it from its frequent combination with si: 
ep. the Oscan Pr. censtur Bansae [ni pis fuid] net suae q. fust, 
nep censtur fuid, nei suae pr. fust = Praetor censor Bantiae nequis 
seg ni si quaestor fuerit, neque [new] censor fuerit ni si praetor 


~ ‘Albituative affirmative clauses were legitimately connected by 

si-ue—si-ue ; when ni became hypothetical it followed suit: ep. 
Rudens 718 si tuas esse oportet ni-ve eas esse oportet liberas | nive 
in carcerem compingi est aequom etc. and 1418 Spectatores, vos 
quoque ad cenam vocem | ni daturus nil sim neque sit quicquam 
pollucti domi | nive adeo vocatos credam vos esse ad cenam foras. 
As ni still retained its prohibitive meaning as well, it was only 
natural that the existence of nive should affect the prohibitive 
particle which ultimately ousted it; hence néve—mnéve. In new 
indeed, it is possible, as Brugmann holds (J. F. vi p. 88), that 
né + ve and nei + ve are confounded. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologteal Soctety, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription,- but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9. The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 


following. 


13 No member whose sébsiet ption is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 


; | 
' 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1900. 


FIRST MEETING?" 


At the Annual Meeting of the Society held in the retiring 
President, Prof. RripaEway’s rooms, Gonville and Caius College, 
on Thursday, January 25, 1900, at 4.15 p.m., Dr Posteate, Vice- 
President, in the Chair: 


The Treasurer’s Accounts were submitted and passed. 

The following Officers were elected : 

President: Rev. the Master or St Jounn’s. 

Vice-Presidents: Rev. Dr Skat, Prof. RipeEway. 

Members of Council: Dr Jess (re-elected), Rev. Prof. Mayor, 
Mr Apvam, Mr GILEs. 

Hon. Treasurer; Mr WarpAtE (re-elected). 

Hon. Secretaries: Mr Natrn (re-elected), Mr Cuapwick. 

Auditors: Prof. CoweLtt, Mr Nrxon (both re-elected). 


A unanimous vote of thanks to the retiring Officers was 
passed, 


I. Mr Maentsson read a note on the derivation of the word 
traffic. The term had found its way from the Romance languages 
into the rest of the vernaculars of Europe. The principal Romance 
forms were: Ital. traffico, Prov. trafec, trafey, Span. trdfico, traéfago, 
Port. trdfico, trafego, Fr. trafic, meaning commerce, trade. 

Diez, the first to hazard an etymology of the word, hesitatingly 
derived it from trans and *vicare, a problematic derivative of 


? Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 6, 1900. 
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Lat. vicis, change, turn. Later etymologists were practically 
unanimous in declaring the origin of the word ‘uncertain’ or 
‘unknown.’ - 

The researches of Borghese, Marquardt, d’Ailly, Mommsen- 
Blacas had proved that the Romans struck, for the first time, in 
228 B.c. the small silver coin called victoriatus, on the reverse of 
which the goddess of victory was represented in the act of crowning 
a trophy. The model was a piece of Illyrian silver currency 
which Pliny says used to be imported to Rome as merchandise 
(bullion). Originally worth ?, it was later reduced to 4 of a 
denarius. The issue ceased 117 B.c.; but, as Mommsen shows, 
the name of the victoriatus passed, in common language, over to 
its equivalent the quinarins, which throughout the empire con- 
tinued to be called “always victoriatus, not quinarius.” 

The current name for the coin among the Greeks was tpozaixés, 
a term which, in the mouth of the Hebrews, changed into traffic, 
pl. trafikim (and other slightly varying forms). In the Talmud 
the coin is mentioned (cf. Zuckermann) in connection with persons 
historically known as early as the Ist cent. B.c. (Hillel the Elder), 
and as late as the 4th cent. av. (R. Schescheth, who, questioned 
on the value of traffic, answers that it equals a ‘stater,’ which 
again is equal to 4 ‘dinar.’) 

In the course of the lst cent. before our era the Jews spread 
widely westward along the Mediterranean seaboard. In Rome 
itself they had formed, by the end of the century, a very numerous 
community. They took a very active part in the commercial life 
of the capital of the Empire. Largely as they engaged in-the 
business of the tpazefirar of the Levant, it goes without saying 
that they would take no less kindly to the trade of the ‘argentuarii, 
mensarii, nummularii’ of Rome. With Jewish trade, we may 
safely take it, the Hebrew term ‘traffic’ for victoriatus (quinary) 
migrated west to Italy, where it was understood to mean simply 
change-money, or small change, since the verb ‘trafficare’ must 
have meant originally to do business into which ‘traffic’ chiefly or 
exclusively entered: to transact money-changing business with 
Jews, to which the Italian first gave the name of ‘traffica,’ later 
‘traftico.” Out of such a primitive sense the more extended 
modern one seems to have evolved in a manner quite natural. 


II. Dr Skear read notes on pickle and pixy, of which the 
following is an abstract. 


A young pickle, in the sense of ‘“‘a mischievous boy,” is best 
explained by the East Friesic pékel, a small creature, a dwarf, 
also used in the expression ’n pdkel fan kind, ‘‘a pickle of a child.” 
It is connected with A.S. piicel, a hobgoblin, prov. E. puckle, an 
imp, and is thus allied to Puck, of which it is, practically, the 
diminutive. It has no connection with the phrase “to be in a 
pickle,” as suggested in the Century Dictionary. 


ltl a tle ie Ml, 
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The Devonshire pixy, a fairy, is called in Cornwall a pisky, 
which is a more correct form, for it corresponds to the South 
Swedish (Halland dialect) pyske, pjdske, a little imp or goblin. 
Both Rietz and F. Moller give piwy as the nearest English equi- 
valent of this word. It seems to be related to pjdske, a dwarf, 
pusk, a little deformed man, and perhaps to pus, a devil, or to 
pus, a boy, in the same dialect. 





SECOND MEETING" 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Dr JAcKson’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, February 22, 1900, at 4.15 P.m., 
the President (the Masrer or St Jonn’s) in the Chair: 


I. The Masrer or Sr Jonn’s read a paper on xafédpa and 
ovpweAdov in Hermae Pastor’: 


Hermas used to be reckoned one of the Apostolic Fathers, 
with Clement of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, and ‘Barnabas.’ His 
work, the Pastor, was perhaps written about 150 4.p.,.and not 
(as has been thought) some half century earlier. It purports to 
be his record of revelations made to him, but is probably an 
allegorical fiction, like the Pilgrim’s Progress with which it has 
been compared, the name Hermas itself being possibly fictitious. 
In parts the Pastor is like a Christian version of Cebetis Tabula, 
on which Dr J. M. Cotterill some years ago gave.reasons to think 
that it was founded. The Sphinx and her riddle, for example, are 
mentioned in the introductory part of the Z'abula, and her riddle 
read backwards seems to underlie Vis. i.—iii, of Hermas. 

1. In his introductory Visions the author of Hermae Pastor 
makes the Church personified sit first alone on a chair (xaOédpa), 
and afterwards with ‘Hermas’ on a bench (ovpwéAdorv). In his 
Mand. xi. a solitary Yevdorpopyrys sits on the chair, and men 
who are muroi sit together on the bench. In the Visions he 
partially describes the chair and the bench, laying stress upon 
the fact that the bench has four feet, and leaving us to conjecture 
how many the chair has and what the number connotes. The 
following passages of the Pastor are taken from Dr Harmer’s text 
(1891). 

Vis. i. 2. 2 Brérw xarévavti pov Kkabédpavy Aevenv e Epiwv 
xtovivey yeyovviay peyaAnv: kal 7G yovn mpeoBiris ev iparirpa 
Aaprpotdtw, exovca BiBdiov «is tas xelpas, Kal éxabirey pdvy, Kai 
aoraleral we “Eppa, xaipe. 

_ 1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 6, 1900. 
' 2 Reprinted:from the Classical Review (Vol. xv, p. 256 f.) by the kind 
permission of the Editor, 
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Va as. 1 . 4 1 “Ore ovv. -ny€pOy a amd THS xaGedpas, nAGav téccapes 
veaviat Kat jjpav THY xaGédpay Kal ani Gov zpos THY dvarohyjv. 3 dvo 
Tues _avdpes epavyoay Kai Hpav adtyy TdV ayKkwOvev Kal amrAdOav, orov 
Kal 7 kabedpa, mpos THY avaroAyv. 

Vis. ii. 4. 1 Thy mpeo Burépay, map 7s édaBes TO BrBdidx0v, 
tive doxets elvan; eye pnp Tyy =(BudAav. TlAavaca, Proiv, ovK 
éoriv. Tis ow éoriv; pypi. “H "ExxAngia, gyoiv. erov avta 
Auari obv mpeo Burépa.; "Ort, pnoiv, Tavrev mputy extic Oy: dia todTo 
mpeo Burépa,, Kal dua. ravray 6 Koo pos Karnptio On. 

Vis. UL. £ Kal Br€rw oupwpehuov Keipevov edepavrwvov K.T.A. 
7 Kal ayer pe pos TO oupiyedvov, kal...8 povev yav yeyovorwv éyet 
por Kaébioov ade. éeyw airy: Kipia, ades Tovs mperButépovs 
mpOtrov Kabicat. 

Vis. iii. 2. 4 Kat eyetpet pe kat xabifer emi TO cupabéduov é& 
ebovtpov" exabelero be Kal etry éx deLuav. 

Vis. i iil. 10. I Kal aryveyKay avrnv mpos Tov mipyov; Kat adXou 
téroapes joav 70 oupapeXrov.. .3 OP6n 8€é pow, adeAHoi, TH pev TPUTH 
dpace TH wepvown Aiav tpecButépa Kat év kabédpa Kabnuern. 4 7H 
Se érépa dpace tyv pev ow vewrepay elyev, THY 5é capKa Kat Tas 
tpixas peo Burépas, kal éornxvia. frou eAa eu iAapwrépa dé Av i TO 
mpérepov. 5 TH dé tpiry pace ody vewrépa Kal kaAXeu é éxmperertarn, 
povas dé ras tpixas mpeoBurépas elyev: thapa Se cis TéAOs Fv Kai éxi 
ovpapehion KaOnpevn. 

Vis. iii. 11. 1 “Axove, dyoiv, rept Tov TpLOV poppav ov emilyrteis. 
2 TH pev tpury opdorer dcari peo Butépa abby rot Kal én xabedpay 
Kadnpevy ; ort TO veda Dmov peo Burepov Kat 780 Hepapacpévov 
K.T.d. 3 domep yap ot per Bvrepor, pyKere éxovres eArrida TOU 
dvavedoat, ovdey adXo mpordoxdoww ei py) THY KOipNoL abr ay, ore 
Kal Upets... 4 Avari oty év xabédpa éxabyr0, nOeXov yova, Kbpte. 
"Ort was do Bevis eis xabeSpay xabeCerat dua Hv acGéveray avrod, iva 
cuvKparnOy y dobeveia Tod Twpatos avTod. 

Vis, iii. 13. 1 TH de tpity Space: eides abriy vewr épay Kal Kadiv 
Kal iAapav.. .3 Kal Ore émt oupyehion cides Kabqpevyy, i ioxupa. y Bears: 
ore Técoapas Todas € exer TO oupayeArov Kai ioxupas corner: kal L yap 6 
Kdopos dua {Tecodpov oroxetwy kparetrat, 4 of ovv peravonoavtes 
dAoTEAGs véor Evovrat Kal TeeneAwpevor. 

Mand. xi. 1 "Edeé€é pou éxi cvpayehAlov Kabnuevous avOpurovs, 
Kai €repov avOpwrov KaOypevov eri kabédpav. Kal A€éyer por. Brees 
tous éml Tov cupWeddiov KaOnpevovs; BAérw, Pypl, Kvpre, Odror, 
pyoi, murroi cio, Kai 6 Kabypevos ext Thy Kabddpay Wevdorpodyrys 
éoriv x.t.A. 2 ovror odv of dSifvyxor ws ext payor (al. wavtw) épxovrat, 


K.T.A, 


2. Hermas has been credited with extreme simplicity and 
ineptitude. In Vis. iii 1. 8 he tells us that he is left alone with 
Ecclesia. Then she bids him sit down, and he replies, Kupéa, 
ages tots mpecBurépovs zpGrov xabioa. ‘Sed nullus presbyter 
adest.’ One commentator would therefore rewrite his reply. 
Another says, ‘Nihil muto; versus enim hic melius alio scriptoris 
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miseram seribendi artem indicat.’ A third Saks that ‘ Hermas 
laicus [presbyteros] etiam absentes reveretur’; he shows his 
respect for the presbyters by refusing to sit dawn before them, 
although there are none present. -But if he is unwilling to sit 
down first when only two are present, what can he mean but 
that he would have the other person present, the yuvy mpecBdris 
or mpeoBurépa, sit down before him? Accordingly, instead of 
saying, ‘Old lady, sit thou down first,’ he replies to the effect, 
‘Seniores priores,’ 

On Vis, iii. 11. 2 dre 7d rvedpa tudv zpecBuirepov x.7.X. it is 
remarked, ‘prorsus aliter Vis. ii. 4. 1,’ with reference to zpeo- 
Burépa..."Ort ravrwv zpworn éxticOy. Here again, I think, Hermas 
is neither careless nor forgetful, but deliberately makes one symbol 
serve two purposes. In Vis. ii. the Church is made to be primeval 
and pre-existent like Wisdom in Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus, with 
allusion perhaps for the epithet ‘elder’ to Philo’s Leg. Allegor. ii. 1 
6 Se Geds rperBvrepos Kdopov Kai Snuovpyds. In Vis. iii. the same 
epithet is explained as representing decay in the Church of the 
present. In like manner the writer makes xafédpa as a symbol 
serve two purposes, 


3. ‘Zvpwéedua, ta, the Lat. subsellia, Byz.; cvpédAXAa (sic) in 
Anth. P. append. 385: in sing. Hermog.’ (L & 8). Anth. Xaiper’ 
*Apioreidov Tod pytopos extra pabytai, | rércapes of TotxoL, Kal tpia 
ovvehia. Note sing. cvpiéAXov (-éAvov) also in Hermae Pastor. 
In rabbinic Hebrew the word is read safsal. Hermas makes a 
parable of his contrast between the chair and the bench; and so 
Plutarch contrasts xafépa with xAivy and gives an application to 
the vrxn, in Quaest. Conviv. vii. 10 “Ober domep 0 Khivy Tots 
mivovat THs kab édpas a, dpeivoy, OT TO ropa Karéxet kal aroAve KLVT EWS 
dracns, ovTws éxew atpeua THY Wuxnv apiorov. 

A chair might have four feet or three. The chair in Hermas, 
being contrasted with the bench which is expressly said to have 
four feet, is evidently meant to have three only. With this agrees 
the symbolism of other parts of the Pastor, in which squareness is 
an attribute of what is perfect of its kind and avev Ydyov. As 
the Church in her perfection rests upon técoapas wddas, so in 


the two buildings of the tower, which is again the Church, what- 


ever is perfect is TETpaywvos. Thus in Vis. iii. the tower is built 
év tetpaywovy and AGous TeTpaydvous Aapmpois (2. 4—5), which 
represent apostles and others ot ropevOévres kata tiv cepvdrnta 
tov @eot (5. 1), and stones of another shape have to be cut and 
squared before they can be EUXPNTTOL (6. 6). In Sim. ix. the 
foundation rock, which is 6 vids tod @eod, is retpaywvos (2. 1, 12. 1), 
and all the stones of the tower are again terpaywvor (3. 3, 6. 7-8, 
9. 2). The tower standing on the square rock corresponds to the 
Church on her square seat, the bench. 


4. A chair with three feet suits the contexts of xafédpa in 
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the Pastor, and it appears that two things are there signified by 
its tripod-form. 

The word xaOédpa is used of a station for observing omens in 
Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. ii. 5 ore xabédpa pev ote kal orders apioryn 
_ TOv olwvois pavtevopévwv 4 BA€rovea mpds avatoAds. For the 

‘tripod’ compare Eurip. Jon 91 f. @dcca d& yuv) tpiroda CaGeov | 
AcAdis deidovo’, and the ancient myth in Plato Legg. iv. (719 c) 
ort TOUT YS éwdtav é€v TH Tpirode THs Movons KabiLnra tore ovK 
éudpwv éoriv. The false prophet sits on his tripod in Mand. xi, 
1-2, and the Siqryxoe come to him as a soothsayer. These pavrev- 
ovTat ws Kai Ta €Ovy, and the devil zAnpot airov ro aitov Tvevpare 
(3-4). As the Church and the faithful on the bench in Vis. iii. 13 
and Mand. xi. correspond, so the chair of the Church in Vis. i. 2 
corresponds to the chair of the heathenish false prophet in Mand. 
xi. Aged and sitting on a tripod, book in hand, she looks like 
the Sibyl, for whom Hermas mistakes her. That he does so is 
stated only in Vis. ii., but with reference also to Vis. i., for it is 
only in the first vision that she is Aiav tpeoBurépa (Vis, iii. 10. 3). 

The Church in the chair is old and decrepit, to signify ort 70 
mvetpa tuav mpecBurepov Kal Hon peuapacpevov (Vis. iii. 11. 2). 
The chair with thr ee feet represents this also, in accordance with 
Hes. Op. 531 £. rére 8) tpirods Bpord too | ...porréow, and Aesch. 
Ag. 79 £. gvddAddos 7dy | sacra bopibalonns Tpiodas pev Sdods | 
oreixe. -The allusion by Hermas to the riddle of the Sphinx, 
which is now apparent, is completed by Vis. iii. 12. 1 TH 8 
devtépa 6 opacet €ides airy €oTHKULAY Kat HV owe vewTépav éxovoav 
x.t.. Tracing the three ages of man backwards, with reference 
to the new birth, he represents the Church as first old and then 
younger and again younger, as she rests upon three and two and 
four feet respectively. 


II. Dr Jackson read notes, of which the fellowing are 
abstracts : 


Evripipes Helena 1590—1592. 


Kai Tis TOD elme SdALOs 7 vavKAnpia: 

médw trA€wpev Nagiav- Kédeve ov, 

ov 5é otpéd’ oiar’. 
The MS gives raAw zAcwpev aéiav, with va superscribed by a 
later hand. ‘“dyriav Badham, d«riav olim Dindorf,” says Weck- 
lein at the foot of the page; and in his supplementary list of 
“less probable” conjectures he includes no fewer than eighteen. 
I think that the anonymous speaker, not merely calls for an 
immediate return, but also tells the xeAevor7s what order to give 
to the rowers. Otherwise, either the whole operation of turning 
the fifty-oared galley would depend upor the use of the helm, or 
there would be a risk of misunderstanding between the xeAevorys 
and the oiaxootpodos. We shall have, I think, exactly what is 


OA YA peg 
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wanted, if we (1) place the colon after rAéwpev instead of before 
keAeve, and (2) for déiav read defiav. The speaker exclaims: 
‘There is treachery in this captain! let us return! boatswain, 
pipe to the right! steersman, put about!’ In punctuating after 
whéeoper, I am anticipated by W. G. Clark: but I cannot ap- 
prove dvriav recommended both by him and by Badham. In 
proposing Seéidv, I am anticipated by Faehse: but he retains 
the old punctuation. 


Prato Parmenides 156 © éords Te mporepov dorepov keveta Oar 
kal mpérepov _Kwvovpevov dorepov éordvat, d avev pev Tod peraBadXew 
ovx oldv Te éora tadra mda xe. mas yap ; Xpovos dé Ye ovdels 
€oTw, €v @ Tt oldv Te dpa pare kiwvetoOar pare Eotavat. ov yap ovv. 
GAN’ oS pay perafadrAer avev Tod peraBadrdrAcw. The last of these 
propositions ‘But it does not change (ueraBadXer) without chang- 
ing (weraBdAXrev)’ is a very strange one. The argument required 
is as follows: ‘The unity in question is found, now at rest, now 
‘ in motion. If so, change occurs in the interval. But if change 
occurs in the interval, the unity is in the interval in a state of 
change.’ Plainly ‘state of change’ is properly expressed by the 
present tense: but the present is not the right tense to express 
the ‘occurrence’ or ‘fact’ of change. Hence in the first sentence 
of this extract read avev pev tod petaBaXeiv (aorist); and in the 
last, for GAX’ otdé phy peraBadr«K, read otde pHv peraBadre (future). 
Mr Archer Hind compares Theaetetus 155 Bc rotro elvar avev 
Tov yeveoOar Kat yiyverOar advvaroy, and avev yap Tov yiyverOa 
yeveoOar advvarov. 


Crem. ALEX. strom. I xix 93=373 Potter. 


In a paper published in the Journal of Philology xxvu 140, 
retaining the reading of the MS érépwv pév ovrwy téyabod dddv 
worep b& éxi tayafdv, but punctuating after réyaHod instead of 
after éddv, I translated: ‘the good, and what may be regarded 
as ways to it, being different things.’ I now see that I ought 
to have translated: ‘whereas there are things which are other 
than the good, but, as it were, ways to it.’ In this way I avoid 
an awkward trajection. 


strom. VI vi 53=767 Potter. 
‘ ‘ e > ‘ a“ / 4, / 
act S€ of “Arrixot peunvicbai twa Swxpdte mwaperopévov 
daipovos aird. For raperopévov, read wap’ éropévov. 


strom. Vil iv 22=841 Potter. 


Kabdmrep Tas poppas avrav dpolas Eavrots exactor dialwypaod- 
oe ovTws Kai Tas Yoxas dpovotow kal Tots airois dvardrrovow. 
avrixa BapBapo ot pev Onpwides Kai aypiovs Ta 760n, _MpEparépovs 
de “EAAnves wAnv éurabeis. The edd. are content, for duowtew Kai 
Tois abtois to substitute duoias éavrots. Bracketing oi after Bap- 
Bapo, as I proposed to do in the Jowrnal of Philology xxiv 271, 
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for tois avrois I would write rots airods. We shall thus have 
ovrws Kal tas Yvxds Sporodtow: Kal Tos avTo’s avarAdtrovew, 
avrixa BapBapor pev Onpwders Kat aypiovs ta 70, ypepwrepovs Se 
"EdAnves wAnV eprrabeis. 

strom. VII vi 29 =846 Potter. Put a dash before 7d rodAov 
dévov and another after dedadaApévov; and for the unmeaning 
dyvprov, write Tupiov. We shall then have za@s ov Kupios TV eis 
Tyehy Tov Geod Kar éxiyvoow dyiav yevopevqy éxxAnoiav t iepov av 
elroysev Geod0—7d modAod aktov Kal ov Bavaiow KatecKevacpévov 
téxvy add’ ovde Tupiov xepi dedardacpevov—Bovdnoa dé tod Geod 
cis vewv merompevyny; i.e. the Church may fairly be regarded as 
a iepov, a iepdy very precious, not built by a mechanic, nor yet 
decorated by a Tyrian worker in brass. For the worker in 
brass whom Hiram of Tyre sent to assist Solomon in the decora- 
tion of the temple, see 1 Kings v and vii, 2 Chronicles ii 14 
and iv 11. Compare also Clem. Alex. strom. 1 xxi 120 =396 P. 


For add’ ovdé as a stronger odd, see Hudemian ethics vii vi 16 = ° 


1240” 32. 





THIRD MEETING‘. 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Dr Jackson’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, March 8, 1900, at 4.15 p.m, the 
President (the Master or St Jonn’s) in the Chair: 


F. M. Cornrorp, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, was 
elected a Member of the Society. 


Dr VERRALL read a paper on the primitive limits of Athens 
as described in Thucydides 11 15%, 


The general purport of the passage is that ‘before Theseus’ 
the acropolis itself was the city. This appears from the author’s 
assertion that his theory explains why the acropolis bore the name 
ods. But he also says that together with the acropolis proper, 
the enclosure on the summit of the hill, the ancient city comprised 
TO Ur abtyy (THV axpdéroXw) tpds vorov padtora TeTpappevov. This 
additional area, to reconcile his statements, must be in some sense 
a part of the acropolis, taken largely, and may naturally be under- 
stood of the south-western slope, by which the citadel was accessible: 
76 tx adrpv will be an outwork protecting this, as supposed by 
Dr Dorpfeld. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 21, 1900. 
3 Printed i in full in the Classical Review, xtv, p. 274 ff. (June 1900). 
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On the other hand 76 ix’ airjv cannot be an area many times 
as large as the acropolis, and wholly independent of it, as would — 
be required by the view formerly prevalent. 

That view depends mainly on the words ra ew (iepa) mpods 
TovTo TO pépos THs mdAcews paddAov iBpura, interpreted as “the 
sanctuaries outside (the acropolis) lie towards the southern parts 
(ro xpos vérov pépos) of the city,” and on the identification of one 
of the sanctuaries mentioned, that of Zeus Olympius, with the 
unfinished temple of Pisistratus. But the interpretation is wrong, 
because, among other reasons, it takes no account of the qualifi- 
cation paAdov, more, rather, specially. The argument supposed 
depends essentially on the presence of ancient monuments in the 
prescribed area only, and nowhere else. The true meaning of the 
clause seems to be that a noticeable group of such monuments lay 
“towards this part of the city”? (the prescribed area, consisting 
of the acropolis and its outwork), that is to say, about the approach 
to it. This, upon Thucydides’ hypothesis, would naturally be the 
case, and the fact therefore supports him. The sites of the monu- 
ments, as fixed by Dr Dérpfeld, seem at any rate consistent with 
Thucydides, and suitable to his argument. 

The clause 7a yap iepa év air@ TH axpomoAe Kal GAAwv Gedy 
' ésti is generally misconstrued. It does not mention or refer to 
any sanctuaries of Athena, and the words xai airys THs “APnvaias 
must-neither be inserted nor understood. The statement is simply 
that other deities besides Athena had sanctuaries in the acropolis, 
and not Athena only. The intended inference is that the acropolis 
cannot have always been the mere citadel and central point 
within a much larger wéAus, which it was in the author's own 
time. If it had been, it would naturally always have been 
reserved to the patron-goddess, as in the fifth century it practically 
was. The presence of the tepa adAwy Gedy was a case of survival 
and pointed back to the time when, as Thucydides says, the acro- 
polis itself was the whole zoA1s, and therefore could not naturally 
be reserved to Athena. 
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EASTER TERM, 1900. 


FIRST MEETING’. 


At a Meeting of the Society held at Dr Sanpys’ house, Merton 
House, Queens’ Road, on Thursday, May 17, 1900, at 4.45 P.m., 
the President (the Master or Sr Joun’s) in the Chair: 


A. E. A. W. Smyru, Esq., B.A., Trinity College, was | elected 
a Member of the Society. 


Mr Maenvtsson read a paper’on the history of the word flint. 
In sagas which recorded the history of Norway from 4.p. 1028 to 
1202—the s. of Olaf the Holy, Magnus the Good (Sigurd 
Jerusalem-Pilgrim), Sverrir—and in the Speculum regale— 
Konungsskuggsja—a Norwegian work of the twelfth century, 
we met with the compounds flettu-grj6t and skepti-fletta® of which 
the element jletta seemed to stand in close connection with the 
form flint. These compounds were not yet understood by Scandi- 


navian interpreters. In the last English translation of Heims-- 


kringla they were translated jlint-stones and flint-spears ; but the 
correctness of that translation had still to be proved. 

These compounds were exclusively Norwegian ; never occurring 
in any record dealing with matters Icelandic.—Fleitu-grjét was 
defined as small hard stones: ‘smagrj6t hart, bedi flettugrj6t ok 
adra harda steina’ Spec. reg. p. 90. ,;. Flint nodules were small 
hard stones. /lettugrjét was used for weapons, witness Bjarne 
Goldbrowskald: ‘fundr flettugrjéts ok spjéta,’ meeting of ‘flint’- 
stones and spears, a poetical periphrasis for battle, Heimskr. 1, 
409, .,.—Skepti-fletta was classed with stone-weapons: ‘skepti- 
flettur ok alls kyns annat vapngrjét,’ shaft-‘flints’ and every other 
kind of ‘weapon-stones’ (stone-weapons), Spec. reg. p. 86,.. It 
was evident that fletta was the element in the compound that 
determined the stony character of the weapon, since skepti, the 
verbal stem of skepta, to furnish with a shaft, meant shafted 
(shaft-). This was a weapon to shoot with; as Snorri testified : 
‘peir er sidar gengu...kostudu...skepti-flettum,’ those who marched 
behind cas¢ shaft-‘flints,’ Hkr. 11, 488,,,., and Pj6S6lf Arnérsson, 
poet at the court of king Magnus the Good: ‘skotit fra’k skepti- 
flettum’ I learnt that shaft-‘flints’ were shot, Hkr. m1, 54,;_,,. 

Fletta, then, was, unquestionably, a stone of some kind. That 
it signified flint rather than any other kind of stone had every 
probability in its favour; and if the etymology proposed held good, 
the fact might be regarded as proved. In West-Scandinavian 
idioms (Norwegian and Icelandic), in the case of Germanic stems 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 29, 1900. 
? fletti-skepta was an Icelandic corruption of this form. 
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with a short root-vowel immediately followed by xt, assimilation 
of the nasal took place, with or without change of the root-vowel. 
Thus, as sprint = sprett- in spretta, sprettr, wint- (in winter) = vett- 
in vettr (oldest form), glint = glitt- in glitta (i) to gleam through, 
rant =rytta (an old cow that yields little milk), stunt = stutt-r, 
slant and slent =sletta (opprobrious reproach), Dan. Swed. vante: 
vott-r (gen. vatt-ar) a mitten, so flint seemed to =flett-a. From 
7 fletta was derived the verb jletta to flake, flay, strip, spoil &e., 
which would show that 7 fletta was looked upon as the thing that 
flakes, Hays c&ec., the edged implement, in fact. But comparison 
with Norwegian dialectic forms allied to flint left no doubt that 
the original meaning of 7 fletta was the flakeable stone, flake-stone ; 
and flakeability was the peculiar characteristic of the flint. Flin- 
was the root-form and t the suffix (Jessen). This root-form had 
in Norwegian dialects gone into fli (compensatory lengthening of 
root-vowel for loss of n) and the same phenomenon made its’ 
appearance in all West-Germanic dialects. The flin-stems uni- 
formly pointed to the material, primitive sense, the fli- stems 
prevalently to the secondary or abstract: industry, arrangement, 
eare, zeal, diligence; strife, contest, fight; as the following list 
would show :— 


Primitive, material, sense. 


Norw. fli, f., ‘a flake, chip, shive.’ 

flin-a, f., ‘a small thin flake.’ 

flin-d-ra, f., ‘a thin flake or chip, especially of stone.’ 

flin-d-r-steen, m., ‘a small flake of stone.’ 

flin-dr-ast, v.n., ‘to split into flakes or splinters.’ 

flin-tr-ast, v.n., id. 

flin-dr-utt, adj., ‘flaky, full of chips or splinters.’ 

flin-gr-a, f., ‘a flake, shive.’ 

flin-sa, v.a., ‘to pare, chip, tear or cut up.’ 

flin-t (Dan. and Swed.), f., ‘a small shive, flake or 
flat splinter of stone or metal.’ 

flin-ter, n., ‘collection of small bits, flakes or splin- 
ters’: fara i flinter ‘fly into bits.’ 

flis (Icel. flis, Dan. flise, Swed. flisa), f., ‘a flake, 
shaving, chip.’ 

flisa (Icel. flisa, Dan. flise, Swed. flisa), v.a. and n., 
‘to chip, flake, pare, split into thin bits.’ 

flint, m., ‘silex, rock.’ 

.G. flint, m., viint-sten, ‘silex, hard stone, flagged rock.’ 

.H.G., M.L.G., M. H. G. vlin-s, ‘flin-s, vlin-s-stein, m., ‘silex, flint, 

hard stone, rock.’ 


Derived sense. 


Norw. fli, n. coll., ‘implements, tools, especially for delicate 
work.’ 
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fli-a (-dd), v.a., ‘to manipulate, handle, work, make, 
adjust, put in order; decorate, adorn, orna- 
ment.’ 
fli-n-ad, m., ‘manipulation, handling, arrangement.’ 
Norw. Dan. fli-d, c., ‘industry; industriousness, zeal in one’s 
pursuit; diligence, care.’ 


Swed. fli-t, f., ‘industry, activity, diligence, zeal, care.’ 
M.G. vli-e, f., ‘order, suitable arrangement.’ 
O.LG fli-t, m., ‘zeal, strife.’ 


fli-han, v.a., ‘to put in order.’ 
vli-t, m., ‘industry, zeal, care.’ 
bide v., (sik) ‘to exert one’s self, strive, devote 
one’s self to.’ 
Du. vlij-t, f., ‘industry.’ 


M.L.G, 


OE ae m., ‘strife, contention, wrangling.’ 
ia flit-an, v.a., ‘to strive, contend, dispute, quarrel, 
rebel.’ 
E. dial. fli-te, v.a., ‘to strive, quarrel.’ 
O.HG {ithe vli-z, m., ‘industry, care, zeal, strife.’ 
: fli-z(z)-an, v.a., ‘to exert one’s self, strive, devote 


one’s self to.’ 
That stone-weapons were in use in Norway in the 11th and 
12th centuries must be regarded as historically certain. 


Mr Guxes’ paper on ‘yéAAw with the Aorist’ was not read, 
owing to the lateness of the hour. 





SECOND MEETING" 


At a Meeting of the Society held at Dr Sanpys’ house, 
Merton House, Queens’ Road, on Thursday, May 31, 1900, at 
4.45 p.m., the President (the Master or Sr Joun’s) in the Chair: 


J. M. Scuutnor, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, was elected a 
Member of the Society. 


Prof. Skeat read some notes, of which the following is an 
abstract :— 


The phrase mean it, in Merch. Ven. iii. 5. 52, hitherto un- 
explained, signifies “bemoan it, lament it,” or simply ‘lament, 
sorrow.” We can substitute “sorrow” without injury to the 
metre. The i¢ occurs as in foot it, and similar phrases. Shake- 
speare has means in the same sense elsewhere, M. N. D. vy. 1. 330, 
and the M. E. menen, to lament, is common, being correctly 
formed from the sb. now spelt ‘‘moan,” with the usual mutation. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 5, 1900. 
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The phrase in the quill, 2 Hen. VI. i. 3, near the beginning, 
means “in the coil,” i.e. collectively. Coil, Shropshire quoi, 
quile, means a heap or collection, and is ultimately a derivative 
of L. colligere. Compare quott for coit, guoin for coin. 

Scotch’d in Macb. iii. 2. 13, is Theobald’s correction for 
scorch’d, which happens to be correct, and occurs again in Com. 
Errors, v. 183. Scotch’d is a later spelling of the same, and 
occurs in Cor. iv. 5, 198, and in the modern hopscotch, for which 
see the New Eng. Dict. Scorch meant to score upon the surface, 
as in The Babees Book, p. 80, and Wyclif, 3 Kings, v. 18; being 
a derivative of score, to incise, and confused with scorch, to 
excorticate or flay, which is the sense of O. F. escorcher. 

Subdue represents the Anglo-French subdut, originally a past 
participle ; it answers to a Late L. subdutus for subditus, like 
Ital. perduto for perditus. Hence subdue is a derivative of L. 
subdere ; not, as absurdly said in the dictionaries, of L. swbducere. 

- In the A.8. poem.entitled Judith, 1. 47, occurs the curious 
word fléohnet, a fly-net. Warton’s History of English Poetry 
rightly explains it by mosquito-net, but wonders how it found its 
way into the poem. It is a mere translation of conopeum; Judith, 
x. 19; xiii. 10 (Vulgate). And conopewm, as occurring in the 
very same passages, is the well-known origin of our modern 
canopy, an error for conopy. 


Dr Posteate made the following suggestions upon the text of 
Tibullus': 


15.65 pauper ad oc(c)ultos furtim deducet amicos 
uinclaque de niueo detrahet ipse pede. 


Accepting amictus from the corrector of the Wolfenbiittel MS (G) 
with Statius, Heyne and Baehrens, we should interpret it of the 
Jasciae crurales or tibiales (‘leggings’ or ‘stockings’ worn out of 
doors) and complete the emendation by reading adhue, luteos 
suris, 


19.65. Read ‘ista<ne> persuadet facies’ et q.s. ista the 
MSS, istaec or ista haec edd. 


Pan. Messallae (tv 1) 40 sqq. Line 42 ‘prona—illa’ should 
be placed after 44. inaequatwm in 43 has the sense of aequatum, 
not that of ¢naequale as the lexx. and edd. say. 


Iv 6. 15 ‘praecipit et natae mater studiosa quod optet.’ So we 
should read with the MSS, but a comma should be placed at the 
end of v.14. In 1 6. 49 also we should return to the MS order 
of words mihi promissa est. 


' Printed in full in the Classical Review of October, 1900, pp. 295 sq. 
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MICHAELMAS TERM, 1900. 
FIRST MEETING". 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Prof. Brvan’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, Oct. 18, 1900, at 4.15 p.m., Dr 
Poste@ate, Vice-President, in the Chair : 


1. The President, the Master or Sr Jonn’s, not being able 
to be present, part of his paper on ‘The Sources of Hermae 
Pastor’ was read by Dr Postgate’. 


2. Prof. Wa.psTEIN read a paper on Bacchylides x1. 43—84. 


Prof. Waldstein maintained that Bacchylides x1. 4384 bore 
out the conclusions to which he was led by the results of the 
excavations of the Argive Heraeum. While these showed mani- 
festly that the Heraeum was primarily related to Tiryns and 
Midea rather than Mycenae (all these sites being earlier than 
Mycenae), the evidence of the walls and buildings, as well as of 
the terra-cottas, vases and other objects excavated at the Heraeum, 
showed that this réwevos was older even than Tiryns and that, 
before it was a temple only, it had been a fortified city, the 
political centre of the earliest “ Argos.” 

The passage in Bacchylides praises Artemis for the healing 
of the daughters of Proetus from madness inflicted upon them by 
Hera. The story of this madness and its cause are used by the 
poet to insert as an episode the story of the foundation and 
fortification of Tiryns. The sacrilege of the daughters brings 
their father’s walled city into strong contrast with the older city 
of Argos, the political and religious centre of previous Argive 
rulers—namely, the Heraeum. The sacrilege is recounted ll. 43 
—46, and the disparagement of wealth in the precinct of Hera 
(whither they have gone) is contrasted with that of their father’s 
city (whence they came). 

He examined the other versions of the crime (Apollod. Bibl. 
i. 2, 2) and maintained that in the version here followed the 
point referred to is the walls of the two cities. For from 1. 58 
on the strife between Proetus and Acrisius is given chiefly to 
account for the building of the new Cyclopean walls at Tiryns— 
which had then been founded for ten years since they left Geodudés 
Argos, the older political and religious centre—the Heraeum ; 
and in the lines following 1. 64, the accent is laid upon the 
building of these walls. The new city is contrasted with the old 
city of Argos, the “holy” city. That this Argos was also a city 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 13, 1900. 
2 This paper is printed in full in the Journal of Philology, Vol. xxv, 
p- 276 ff, 
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is shown in that the same attributes are used as with Tiryns ; 
while TipvvO.ov aotv Aurotea corresponds to Oeodidés Aurovres 
“Apyos again repeated in ]. 81. 

Our excavations of the Heraeum have shown the earliest and 
rudest walls of smaller stones (corresponding to the lowest layers 
of Hissarlik) for houses and peribolus which antedate the Cyclo- 
pean supporting wall of the temple constructed in the time when 
Tiryns set the example for such structures. 





SECOND MEETING’. 


At the Meeting of the Society held on Thursday, November 1, 
1900, at 4.15 p.m., in Prof. Bevan’s rooms, Trinity College, the 
President (the Master or St Joun’s) in the Chair: 


Mr Naren read part of his paper on some passages of Pindar. 
—The numbering of Gildersleeve is adopted for Olympians and 
Pythians, that of Christ for Nemeans and Isthmians. 


Ol. 1 62— 

The unmetrical reading of the best Mss., oiow a Ourov | Oécay 
avrov, for which Oijxav, bev vw have been suggested in v. 64, may 
have arisen from olow ad6irév F éooay, cf. €ocavto at Pyth. 4 204 
explained by éxtwrav. Fe has disappeared in the text, as so often 
in Homer, but airév seems to be a gloss on it before it fell out. 


Ol. 1 103 sqq. 

For caddy re idpw aya (unmetrical) of the mss. x. r. 1 dudi 
Le. pw audi xadov was suggested. At Nem. 9 52 dud has been 
corrupted to du¢i: AMAI to AM@I, v. Schréder’s Introduction 
p. 37. For the use of dui by poetical fulness of expression cf. 
Ol. 12 8. 

Similarly at Ol. 1 113 Schrédéz is probably right in conjec- 
turing the missing preposition to be not ér but dud’ which 
was exposed to accident before AAA[OI3I. Maur. Schmidt has 
already proposed apdi at v, 104, but he coupled dydi cai dvvape 
(which he read for dvvapur). 


Ol. 2 86 sqq. 

The passage cited from Simplicius’ commentary on Aristotle’s 
De Caelo by Schréder seems to prove the existence of a reading 
other than yapverov. The words are (p. 42 17 Hbg.), xopaé, 
padXov S& Kodowds, axpayta yapvdnevos Avds zpos dpvixa Oetov Kara 
TliSapov. Here the participle yapudpevos is required by the turn 
of the sentence: restoring the Indicative we have yapvera: (read 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 4, 1900. 
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by Tycho Mommsen, who assumed Schema Pindaricum). The 
use of the Singular «épaé in Simplicius possibly points to a form 
xopaxos (cited in L. and 8., only however as the name of a fish). 
The change is a very simple one, E to.O, and we could then strike 
out the present passage from the list of instances of Schema 
Pindaricum by regarding yapvera: as under the influence of the 
neighbouring xépaxos. Assuming yapverac to be proved to have 
existed we cannot regard yapverov as due to conscious change, for 
no one would wilfully have replaced the singular by the dual: 
which only made the construction more difficult. Rather the 
abbreviation for rat must have been misread as -rov: see Miiller’s 
Handbuch vol. 1.’ P. 323, and compare the reading of B in wv. 
91—2 below, Tavioats avddo oper for aiddcopat, also that of D at 
Isth. 1 15, xai radv for kai rd. 


Ol. 2 107—8. 


For xpvgov te Oéuev éoddv KaXois | Epyous* eet Wappos «.7.d. 
we should perhaps read épyous éru' Wappos x.7.A. (Kaibel épyous ex” 
ei...): for the anastrophe cf. Ol. 3 6, P. 5 124, Bacchylides 7 8 
(Blass). 


Ol. 9 13 sqq. 


Following the Schol. modern editors interpret @ kai vidv in 
v. 15 of Opus and her son (citizen). Clearly € must be Ephar- 
mostus and vidv Lampromachus (v. 90). The latter was probably 
modixa to the former, who afterwards adopted him: in that case 
v. 67 Oerdv vidy and perhaps v. 82 @értos yovos (1. ®. kodpos) may be 
Mezgerian responsions. 


Pyth. 2 7—9. 


xeivas is very tame as referred to rwAovs which has an epithet 
in rotxtAaviovs. Read probably xeivas <re> év x.7.A., taking xeivas 
as resumptive of ds i.e. “Apréuidos. év = ‘reposing on,’ and 
dyavaiow now has its proper meaning when referred to the 
goddess. If Hiero had steered his own chariot to victory we 
should have heard more of it. 


Pyth. 2 90 sqq. 


Some of the difficulty is removed from this passage if we 
take azpooOe—rpiv «.7.A. to mean ‘until’ not ‘before. ‘The 
envious grasping at an unfair portion’ (metaphor from a balance) 
‘stab themselves with their jealousy until they are gratified in 
their desire.’ 


Nem. 7 60. 


The ms. reading ovveois should be kept: ‘prudence does not 
diminish the zest for adventure upon which you have embarked.’ 
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THIRD MEETING" 


At the Meeting of the Society held on Thursday, November 15, 
1900, at 4.15 p.m., in Prof. Bevan’s rooms, Trinity College, the 
President (the Master or St Joun’s) in the Chair: 


E. Harrison, Esq., B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, was 
elected a Member of the Society. 


Mr W. Heaptam communicated notes on Aeschylus: Agam. 
149 Onpdv dBpixadrors, eirep twa, TovTwv... ‘confirm, if ever any, 
the portents of these fowls’: see Blaydes on Ar. T’hesm. 1155, 
Nub. 356.—330 dAdyous F axodoat tovede...dvavexads Gedo’ av, ews 
Aéyous, wadw ‘as long as you continue speaking’; compare Soph. 
Phil. 1330, Aj. 1117, 0.C. 1361, and Plat. Gorg. 458 p.—385 dpy 
should be apy, a word used by ’Aesch. in Supp. 86 (and perhaps 
elsewhere, as Cho. 161): répavtar & exrivovo” | aroApyTwv apr | 
mveovtwv peilov 7 Sixaiws ‘manifest wages of their sin is now the 
havoc done on arrogant spirits’: compare Weil’s note and Eur. 
HF. 749—802.—422 adder” _adnpevev ‘sitting apart in grief 
inexorable’ 1-642 xwpis 7 ty Geav means ywpis Oedv eotw 7 
tym ‘that observance is separate from gods of heaven,’ who are 
often specially implied in Aesch. and elsewhere by the term Geo/ 
or afavaror.—971 yxpovos 8 érel rpvpvyciov EvvepBoras Wappas 
aya rapypynce (from rap-addw) ‘since the cables cast out from 
the stern were chafed along the sandy shore’; cf. Val. Flace. ii. 
428, Stat. Theb. iv. 25, Ov. Trist. iii. 9. 13, Eur. 7.7. 1313 sqq. 
—975 Kai TO pav mpd Xpnparov KTnotwv éKvovv Badov opevdovas 
am evperpov (as 7d pev dedids avrod...7d 5¢ Gapooty in Thue. i. 36 
and the like). ‘Now let but Reluctance on account of stored 
possession be flung away with the sling of temperate Measure,’ 
4.e, of 7d pérporv. Compare Mr Wyse’s note in Classical Review 
xiv p. 5.—Cho. 67 aiavis ata | diadéper tov airiov = duayee ‘suffers 
the sinner to continue till he is saturated with guilt.’—71 <dow- 
Baivovtes tov | XEPOmVOT}, ejecting xaaipovres as a gloss.—807 
évAAa Bor F evdixws wats 6 Maias, éxei ropwraros, toANA 8 apdavel 
GéXwv ‘since he is most penetrating (or ‘lucid’) and will bring 
much to light if he chooses;...’. In the schol., Aoywratos.— 
Bum. 570 7% 7 otpavod fv Se ef. the schol.—Supp. 249 
means ‘in this point alone will a Greek land (for your native- 
place) tally with conjecture,’ z.c. ‘this is the only detail that will 
fit the theory of your Grecian origin.’—726 Read with Turnebus 
¥ os for téo (and so in Theb. 624): ef. Valckenaer on Hat. ii. 


} Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 4, 1900. 
2 
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135.—Fragm. 270 apurov or éputov for apordv: cf. Hom. X 351 
and schol. (Nauck Trag. fr. p. 84).—206 xotduafoas atpot 
‘deadly-parching’ for cov 8a fons: consult Schneider on Nican- 
der Alex. 293 and fr. 74, 26. 


Mr Giss’ paper on péAd\w with the Aorist was not read, 
owing to the lateness of the hour. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Phtlologteal Society, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year, 


6 <Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abi vad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12° Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division, 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 Nolawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms aud at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1901. 


FIRST MEETING" 


At the Annual Meeting of the Society held at St John’s 
Lodge on Thursday, January 24, 1901, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
(the Master or St Joun’s) in the Chair: 


I, The Treasurer’s Accounts were submitted and passed. 
The following Officers were elected : 

President; Rev. the Master or St Jonn’s (re-elected). 
New Vice-President : Mr Burkitt. 


Members of Council - Dr Jackson, Dr VERRALL (re-elected), 
Dr Posteate. 


Hon. Treasurer; Mr WaARDALE (re-elected). 
Hon. Secretaries : Mr Cuapwick (re-elected), Mr Cornrorp. 
Auditors: Prof. Cowett, Mr Nrxon (both re-elected). 


A unanimous vote of thanks was passed to the Auditors for 
their services. 


II. The Masrer or St Joun’s gave his presidential address. 
He said the average attendance at meetings during the past year 
was just over nine. In 1897 it was nearly eleven, the meetings 
having been larger than usual on some special occasions. Four 
new members had been elected during the past year, one of whom, 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 5, 1901. 
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Mr Cornford, now became Secretary in place of Mr Nairn, who 
had gone out of residence in consequence of his appointment to 
a Headmastership. Nine members had read papers during the 
year, theological subjects being on the agenda at three meetings. 

The President then proceeded to review the progress of philo- 
logical studies during the past year, making special mention of 
the Amherst Papyri. Some Cairo Genizah Palimpsests were on 
the eve of publication, one of which was an important fragment 
of Origen’s Hexapla. Facsimiles of the collected fragments of 
Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew had been published by the Delegates of 
the Clarendon Press and the Cambridge Syndics jointly ; and a 
remarkable Greek cursive MS. of the same, which compared 
favourably with the great uncials, was now being edited for the 
Syndics of the Press. 


III. Prof. Skat read notes on the history of the words gun 
and gravy. 

The etymology of the word gun is fully explained in the New 
English Dictionary by Mr Bradley, who was the first to discover 
it. The problem had often occupied my attention in former years; 
and, after treating it from all points of view and considering all 
the possibilities, I was driven to try to connect it with the numerous 
entries in Egilsson’s Icelandic Dictionary in which the word gunn- 
appears as a prefix; such as gunn-eldr, flame of war, i.e. a aword, 
explained as “ignis Bellone”; gunn-heilagr, “Bellone sacer” 
gunn-logi, “flamma Bellonz, gladius”; and the like. He ites 
gives: “gunnr, fem. Bellona,” a variant of gidr, fem. (1) Bellona, 
(2) pugna. Vigfusson gives only the common sense of war, or 
battle, without mention of Bellona. It also enters into numerous 
personal names, such as the fem. name Gunn-hildr, in which 
both elements have the same sense of war or battle. That this 
idea, unlikely as it seemed, turned out to be not far wrong, will 
appear on consulting the article. 

The history of the word gravy is almost unique. It is one 
of the extremely rare cases in which the misspelling of a Middle- 
English word has actually affected the pronunciation. There can 
hardly be any doubt that the account given in the New English 
Dictionary is correct, viz. that the Mid. Eng. graué (= gravé) arose 
from a misunderstanding or misreading of the corresponding Old 
French word grané, used in the same sense. Of course the mis- 
taking of for u and of wu for m occurs hundreds of times in other 
words; but this usually affects only the written form, not the 
actual sound. 

Remarks were also made on the word Bartlow, showing how 
it was influenced by Norman pronunciation. 
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SECOND MEETING* 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, 
King’s College, on Thursday, February 7, 1901, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President (the Master or St Joun’s) in the Chair: 


1. Mr Maanusson read a paper on a phase in the religion of 
Iceland during the colonisation period. 

With the colonisation of Iceland there came into existence 
what seemed to be a new phase of heathenism, the belief in the 
supernatural beings called land-vettir, ‘land-wights,’ i.e. spirits or 
genii of the soil. Many folk-lore stories illustrative of the fact 
were found embedded in the old records. In the saga of Olaf 
Tryggvason (Hkr. 1, ch. 33, 34) a wizard, reviewing the country 
with a view to an armed invasion of it by Harold Bluetooth, king 
of Denmark, found all its mountains and hillocks swarming with 
land-vettir, ‘some great, others small,’ in the shape of dragons, 
snakes, paddocks and adders; in the shape of birds so big that 
their pinions spanned over a broad valley, with a multitude of 
smaller birds following; in the shape of a bull, followed by a 
host of land-vettir ; in the shape of a giant, accompanied by a 
host of other giants. These guardian hosts of four sovereign 
chieftains, historically well authenticated, drove the wizard away 
and saved the land from the projected invasion.—Second-sighted 
men saw how all the Jand-veitir followed one chief to the 
folk-mote, and others when they went out fishing. Egill 
Skallagrimsson, believing as an Icelander that Norway also had 
its own land-vettir, endeavoured to rouse them against the god- 
descended dynasty of King Eric Blood-axe of Norway. By be- 
wildering their sense of orientation through magic spells, he hoped 
to deprive Eric of the protection of his patron gods—an incident 
which showed that the land-vettir were held to be powers 
independent of the sway of the gods. The account given in 
Eyrbyggja saga of Thorolf’s veneration for the land-vettir showed 
that they were believed to be beings of ideal purity and delicacy; 
their hallowed precincts must not be looked at with an unwashen 
face; no bloodshed, no filth must defile their abode, When their 
worshippers turn Christian, they sorrowfully upbraid them for 
their faithless conduct; but their severest rebuke is that they are 
rewarded evil for good.—The preamble to the heathen code of 
laws from A.D. 927 provided that men should not put to sea from 
abroad (for Iceland) with figure-headed ships; but if they did so, 
they should take down the figure-heads before coming in sight of 
land, and not sail up to the land with gaping heads or yawning 
snouts, lest the land-vettir should take fright thereat. Such a 
preamble to the common law of the land proved that the real 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 12, 1901. 
1—2 
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religion of the people centred in these spirits of the soil. The 
old gods only received the formal temple worship, which was 
traditional, and in its character rather social and political than 
devotional, 

The evolution of this peculiar religion was capable of explana- 
tion: violent earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, stupendous glacier 
floods, the long wintry darkness, the tempestuous snow-storms, 
the polar ice enveloping the shores and turning spring into a 
severe winter, nipping everything in the bud—all these things 
were dismayingly new to the colonists. The old gods were of no 
avail here. The powers of nature were independent of them. 
These powers must be propitiated, and thus the humbled heart of 
man discovered the delicate, pure, well-disposed land-vettur. 


2. Mr Cuapwick read a paper on Saxo Grammaticus, Iv, 
p. 161 ff. 

He tried to show that there was no reason for believing that 
the Danish version of the story of Offa was derived from England. 
Not only the precise localisation of several of the events recorded 
in the story, but also the proper names, when taken as a whole, 
pointed distinctly to a survival of the legend in Slesvig or 
Holstein, at first among the non-Danish part of the population. 
It was therefore probable that the two versions of the story had 
survived independently since the sixth century. Proceeding to 
discuss the probable date of Offa’s reign, he put forward the view 
that the Danish authorities had made a mistake in placing the 
seat of Athislus’ government in Sweden. Since he attacks 
Wermundus’ kingdom (i.e. Angel) from the south, he may very 
well be identical with Eadgils, king of the Myrgingas. The latter 
was a contemporary of Eormenric, who seems to have reigned 
from about 340 to 370. Offa’s reign will therefore fall into the 
latter part of the fourth century. This agrees with the date 
which Miillenhoff obtained by counting the generations in the 
Mercian genealogy. 





THIRD MEETING". 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, 
King’s College, on Thursday, February 21, 1901, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President (the Masrrr or St Jonn’s) in the Chair : 


1. Prof. Bevan read a Paper on the relation which exists 
between three verbal roots found in Biblical Hebrew, namely 
AY, YY and >. It is commonly held that the first of these, 


1 Reported in the Cambridye University Reporter, March 5, 1901, 
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which means ‘‘to fly,” has no connection with the second and 
third, both of which mean “to swoon” or ‘‘to be exhausted.” It 
is held furthermore that the root 4) is secondary, being formed 
by metathesis from *", so that the three roots may be reduced 
to two, 4)) and *)", which are fundamentally distinct. There 
is reason to think that, on the contrary, the three roots are 
essentially one, that the primitive or at least the oldest discover- 
able meaning is “to fly,” and that >) is not formed from 4)" but 
vice versd. 

The first fact to be noticed is that in the cognate languages 
we find no distinct trace of a root WY” meaning “to swoon” or 
“to be exhausted,” for the real signification of the rare Arabic 
verb Wa», which has often been cited as the equivalent of the 
Hebrew *", is so uncertain that it cannot be made the basis of 
an argument. On the other hand, there is clear proof of the 
existence of a root *)¥ which combines the meanings “to fly” 


0 
and ‘“‘to swoon.” Thus in Syriac the verb Ss Imperf. Sass 
y 
often means “to swoon,” while the substantive <Sas means 


“birds” (Hebr. 1). In Arabic also 596 must once have 
meant “birds,” but in Arabic literature it seems to be used only 
in the derived sense of “an omen” (Greek oiwvds); for instance, 


the phrase tyes pes) “may thy fortune be good!” is synonymous 


-.30-7 fe ov 
with J»pb 4%, in which latter case x, the ordinary Arabic 
word for “birds,” is employed. 

It may be asked whether it is probable that the same rvot 
should have two such apparently different meanings as that of 
“flying” and “swooning.” In order to answer this question we 
must examine the other terms by which the idea of “swooning” 
is expressed in the Semitic languages. 

Of the words which are used for “swooning” several properly 
mean “to be covered up,” “to be enveloped.’ Thus in Arabic 


the most usual phrase for “he swooned” is atc ib, literally 
“a covering was put over him.” Similarly the verbs }OYN0 and 
aunt are employed in Hebrew. These expressions obviously 
refer to the feeling of darkness which precedes a swoon. But 
the Arabs likewise employ the metaphor of “flying” in this 
connection. They say not only ahic jib “his reason flew away” 
and o3i§s jb “his heart flew away,” but also jib “he flew away” 
(c.g. psi) Ceo pels 31S Al-Fakhri ed. Derenbourg p. 286). 
There can be little doubt that in very early times such phrases 
were meant to be taken literally; the phenomenon of uncon- 


sciousness was explained as due to the flying away of the soul, 
which among primitive peoples is habitually conceived as a kind 
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of bird. It therefore seems probable that the Hebrew verbs A 
and 4) ‘“‘to swoon” are simply variations of {¥ “to fly.” We 
may presume that originally the soul, not the individual in the 
strict sense, was the subject of the verb, and that afterwards, in 
accordance with a tendency which operates in most languages, 
the Hebrews applied to the individual as a whole what applied 
properly to a part of him. In the Old Testament we only once 
find what we may suppose to have been the original form of 
the phrase, namely in Jer. iv. 31 (P52 MEW) ; but Maw va “a 
fainting soul” occurs twice (Jer. xxxi. 24, Prov. xxv. 25). It 
is to be observed that the synonymous verb YN sometimes 
has as its subject the individual himself, sometimes the soul 


(D3), the spirit (99), or the heart (22). 


2. Mr Burxirr read a paper on the age of Codex Bobiensis 
(&), a Ms containing the latter half of S. Mark’s Gospel, followed 
by the first half of S. Matthew’s, in a Latin version practically 
identical with that found in the quotations of 8. Cyprian. 

The reasons for dating & in the 4th rather than in the 5th or 
6th centuries may be grouped under (1) General Appearance, 
(2) Handwriting, (3) Spelling. The antiquity of the actual 
readings is not in itself evidence of the antiquity of the Ms, as it 
is conceivable (though hardly probable) that & might have been 
copied from a very much older ms. At the same time it may be 
remarked that & is the only ms of the Gospels in Latin, of which 
more than four leaves survive, that is entirely free from the late 
and vulgar use of secus for rapa. 


(1) General Appearance.—The page is nearly square 
(18-7 x 16:7 cm.) with only one column of 14 lines, something 
like the (?) 5th century fragments of Jeremiah at St. Gallen, 
which have 15 lines. Somewhat similar is the Bembine Terence, 
but in the Terence the letters are smaller, the lines are sense- 
lines, and there are more in a page. The unlikeness of & in 
general effect to the numerous fragments of Gospel mss of the 5th 
and 6th centuries is an indication of superior antiquity. The 
title of S. Mark is EUANGELIUM-CATA-MARCUM- 


(2) Handwriting—“The text,” as the Bishop of Salisbury 
says, “is the work of a very firm and practised hand like that of 
a professional scribe.” It is also a natural hand, and there is no 
sign of the tremulousness of age or of the timidity of inexperience 
—nothing to suggest that the scribe ever paused in his work. It 
is therefore unlikely that & was copied from a Ms of antiquated 
style, or that it was intended to be antiquated in appearance. 

The shape of the letters is transitional between those in the 
3rd century vellum fragment from Oxyrhynchus (0. P. i, p. 60) 
and the well-known 5th century uncial, such as the Vienna Livy. 
This is especially true of E and p. Other indications which forbid 
a later date than 450 A.p. are the small space taken up by s and 
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T, the small open bow of p, the small space taken by F (the 
sagitta of which is on the middle of the line), and the straightness 
of the left-hand stroke of m. The contractions also suggest a very 
early date for &, especially Dom (also Dom‘, DOM”, etc.) for dominus 
and its cases, and the singular use of the monogram for Christus 
instead of xps. 

(3) Spelling, etc.—The scribe of & was not only vigorous but 
also careless, and apparently quite unfamiliar with the Gospel 
text’. It is not that he is altogether ignorant of Latin: his 
mistakes generally make Latin words, but he does not seem at 
home with Christian phraseology. In the Lord’s Prayer he 
writes ueni ad regnum tuum (Matt vi 10); cwm Petro he writes 
cum puero (Mc xvi 8 ad fin.). On the other hand he twice brings 
in Pagan Deities: “he calleth Elias” appears as Helion wocat (Me 
xv 34), and “How much doth a man differ from a sheep” is made 
into Quanto ergo differt homo Joue (Matt xii 12). Thus the name 
of Jupiter was still on the tip of the tongue when & was being 
written. 

Editors of k have looked too much to palaeographical confusion 
instead of to careless haste as the cause of blunders such as these. 
The only thing ascertainable about the exemplar from which & 
was copied is that it had a form of long f, whereby ‘“s” is 
confused with “i” and with “f.” But this is true of many 
‘ancient hands (e.g. Pal. Soc, 1, vol. iii, plate 159, a written tablet 
from Pompeii). 

When we turn from mere misreadings to actual spellings we 
find ourselves in the classical world: the standard of & is not far 
off from that of the Ambrosian Palimpsest of Plautus (A). This 
is all the greater testimony to the antiquity of 4, as mss of Plautus 
might be presumed to preserve archaic spellings, which were 
antiquated before Latin Christianity was in existence. The 
following spellings, common to & and the mss of Plautus, are not 
found even in the best mss of the Latin Vulgate, a work repre- 
senting Christian scholarship at the end of the 4th century: 
beniuolus, cf Ter Hec 761 and maliuoli Stich 385; deuorsoria, 
of Truc 697 BC (hiat A); inlutis manibus, Poen 316; moni- 
mentum, Lucr vi 242, etc.; noum (Matt ix 17 &), Psewd 434 A; 
optume (Mc x 17 k), optuma (Matt xiii 48 ), 7’rin 61, 486, but 
optimi 7’rin 1069 A rell, optumus 1070 4; paruolis, Poen 896, 
Stich 161 A; pos nos (Matt xv 23 k), ef Trin 975 BC (hiat A)?; 
simulare, cf adsimulare Poen 590, etc.; themsaurum, 7’rin 750; 
thus, Poen 451 A; uolimus, Zruc 192 A, Pseud 233 A (not Poen 
639, 642 A, Stich 142). To these we may add ciuitast (Matt v 
35 k), similest (Matt xiii 31 %), as often in Plautus; also im 


1 See the story of the Tribute-money (Me xii 17): Dicit illis - redditae 
quaerunt caesaris caesarieque sunt di do et admirati sunt super eum! 
? See also Munro’s note to Lucr iv 1186. 
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mare (Matt xiii 47, Mc xi 23 &), ef im Boetiam Livy xlii ad fin, 
cod. Vindob. 1/3. If we were to add those spellings which are 
found only in a few of the best Vulgate mss the list might be 
greatly increased : e.g. praegnas, Z’ruc 199, 389 £; holus; uolpes; 
ali, alii (dat.), for the vulgar a/io, is rarer in Christian documents 
than might have been expected. 





EASTER TERM, 1901. 


FIRST MEETING". 


At the Meeting of the Society held at Dr Sanpys’ house, 
(Merton House, Queens’ Road), on Thursday, May 9, 1901, at 
4.45 p.m., the President (the Master or Sr Joun’s) in the Chair: 


Mr WEsTLAKE read a paper on “The Affinities of the Basque 
Language.” 

The Basque language evidently on examination belongs in the 
first place to the great Ural-Altaic Family; in the second place 
it was originally a close relative to the great Ugro-Finnic group. 
Tt shares its numeral system as well as its pronominal system 
with Ugro-Finnic. 

Its phonological laws strongly recall those of Ugrian. It also 
shows a great likeness to Akkadian. Its three main distinguishing 
phonological laws are these : 


(1) Ugro-Finnic initial guttural & becomes in Basque the 
originally aspirate continuant h, e.g. Finnic kolme, kolm, kolmo, 
Vogul korom, Magyar harom, Basque hirur; Finnic kamen, hume, 
Basque hamar (root ka-mana); Finnic kuolen, Magyar halni, 
Basque hil or hir, “to die.” 


(2) The same guttural appears intervocalically as a voiced 
guttural spirant g in Basque, eg. -ga in biga, “they two,” 
dual of bi, 3rd person pronoun; Ugric dual suffix -4-; Ugro- 
Finnic original kakti ‘‘two.” (Compare Indo-Germanic dudu, 
“two.”) Basque egun, “day,” Akkadian kun, Turkic gun, 
Tartar kun; Basque eder “beautiful,” Vogul ddr, Ostiak eter, 
eder; U.F. root tan “power,” Basque edin; kar (Akk. gar-), 
“do,” Basque egin. 

(3) A slightly pronounced intervocalic J, or mn, becomes 
Basque 7; kolme, Basque hirur; Finnish lume “snow,” Basque 
elur, edur, erur; h)irargi, h)idergi, “moon” = “dead light,” root 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 28, 1901. 
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Kol (in meaning “to sleep”?). The / in this remains in Ugro- 
Finnic, but the ~ becomes ¢. Basque bortz, “tive,” ha-mar, 
“ten” (=2 x5), Mordvinian vite, kdmen, Finnic viisi, kymmenen, 
Akkadian buru, “ten.” 

Connected with these are what may be called three vocalic 
laws : 

(1) Roots commonly prefix an ¢ as in Ugrian, but not in 
Finnic: e.g. egun, “day”; egin, “do,” edin, “be able” &e. 

(2) When this is prefixed to roots already aspirate by law, 
they become voiceless mutes, provided the law of voicing be dead: 
ekar-, “carry,” etor-, “come.” 

(3) a@ before r+cons.>0: bortz, “five,” but hamar, “ten”; 
zortz, “eight” (root san, sar). In certain cases Basque answers 
with a reduced vowel 7 to all Ugro-Finnic vowels: hirwr, “three,” 
ef. kolme. 

lt may be noted that the law as to intervocalic r is an 
universal one: deabru, ‘‘devil” (diabolus); zeru, “heaven” 
(coelwm). 

m after a sharp sibilant becomes p in zazpi (= saspi), ‘‘seven,” 
for sasmi (U.F. seitsemdn, seitse, sizem, sizim, Akkadian siesna). 

It will be noticed that as in b-at, “one,” bi-ga, “two,” U.F. 
akt etc., in lawr for niel, hamar, “ten,” Basque carries an a- 
vocalism through its numerals where not interfered with by 
Vocalic Law 3, as in bortz, zortz. 

Traces of further laws might be remarked but are too 
numerous for insertion here. 

Five, ten and twenty are correlatives as really in U. Finnic: 
“ten” =2 x 5, whilst hogei, “twenty,” is either from kak, kok, “to 
heap up, complete,” or from kak, “two”; 40=twice-twenty. The 
relationship between five and ten stands clearer in Basque than in 
U.F., for the latter changes the stressed 1 here to ¢. This is 
evidently a relic of an early “hand” or ‘“‘five” counting system. 

The suffixes are mainly to be found within the Ugro-Finnic 
group, though at least one or two apparently occur only in 
Akkadian. There are three suffixes of plural meaning, two of 
which are verbal. The use of the bare stem before numerals is 
common to Basque with other Ural-Altaic groups. 

The verb clearly points out to us that Basque separated from its 
sister groups when the postpositive Finnic declension had not 
yet appeared, and when the verb was just passing from the simple 
prepositive, as in many Mongolic dialects, to the postpositive. 
The language eventually was constrained by phonetic changes, 
which would otherwise have involved ambiguity in the pronouns, 
and by its use of a prepositive pronominal object, to remain 
midway between prepositiveness and postpositiveness, until the 
periphrastic conjugation has begun to threaten both forms of 
conjugation. 
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SECOND MEETING. 


At the Meeting of the Society held at Dr Sanpys’ house 
(Merton House, Queens’ Road) on Thursday, May 30, 1901, at 
4.45 p.m., Dr Sanpys in the Chair : 


I. Mr WarpDALE read’ notes on the following passages of 
Lucretius : 


a. i. 839, 840. 

Bentley’s emendation to awrae, awram, in these lines is sup- 
ported by Aristotle, de caelo 3. 3, and de generatione et corruptione 
1. 1, both of which passages appear to be based upon the same 
words of Anaxagoras as these lines of Lucretius. From the 
phrase of Diogenes Laertius—éx tov Wyypatwv AEeyouévav Tov 
xpvoov cuveotdvac—it may perhaps be inferred that yjypa was 
used for the dmo1omepés generally, and that Lucretius is here 
translating it by mica. mica, in any case, was used as equiva- 
lent to atomus by the Epicureans; see Seneca, de Beneficiis 
viv. 19 § 3. 


B. ii. 415. 

The sense necessitates our taking taetra cadavera (the bodies 
of dead animals) as the subject of torrent, the object being nares. 
If torrent be impossible in this context, torqguent may be sug- 
gested: compare Heinsius’ emendation of torretque flagellis in 
iii. 1019. : 


y- ili. 284. 

In the passage beginning at line 258 Lucretius emphatically 
asserts (i) that the soul-atoms of each type must be in immediate 
contiguity, (ii) that the nameless element latet penitus. He seems 
to have regarded the soul-atoms as combined in quartettes—each 
atom of the vis mobilis being surrounded by atoms of the other 
elements. Character is determined by the prominence of atoms 
of this or that sort; if alizs in line 284 be taken as a dative the 
correction to alias is unnecessary. 


8. iii. 385. 

The spider’s web having been mentioned already, vestis appears 
to mean the cast off skin of the spider (compare iii. 614 and iv. 61, 
and the use of tunica in iv. 58), although we may surmise that 
the poet has mistaken the skin of the spider’s victims for the 
skin of the spider itself. 


II. Mr Scuuxuor read a note on Sappho ii. 8: 
In the text of ‘ Longinus,’ where this poem is preserved, the 
words of the whole are written continuously without division of 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 11, 1901. 
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verses, though with colon-stops. The sentence constituting our 
passage (ll. 7, 8) appears, in the best MS., P (Parisinus cent. x.) 


ws | yap cidw Bpoxéws pe huivas ovdev er’ éixet. 


There is, as appears from Prof. Rhys Roberts’ Apparatus 
Criticus, no sign after the o which precedes idw of any apostrophe- 
sign, such as occurs elsewhere in the MS. when a vowel is elided: 
that is, the MS. reading is not o° idw, and thus, so far as MS. 
tradition goes, one correction is as good as another. Of the 
three proposed corrections of 1. 7 (i) Hermann’s os yap <icide, 
adopted by Seidler and Hoffmann, though palaeographically 
probable, involving only a loss of the compendium for « before 
a, yields poor syntax, as also does (ii) Ahrens’, palaeographically 
improbable, as oe yap Fidw, adopted by Weir Smyth and Rhys 
Roberts: neither being good Greek for ‘when I behold thee’; 
while, further, the former halts for lack of a pronoun-object to 
the verb and the latter limps and betrays itself by the postpone- 
ment of yap to the third place. On the other hand (iii) Bergk’s 
ws yap evidov Bpoxéws oe, pwvas, however it may be condemned 
as dialectically unsound or ‘incorrect’ by comparative philologists 
at present, gives faultless grammar as well as a beautiful rhythm; 
and is therefore worth considering, even though it might be 
necessary to obtain a form, acceptable to the philologists, other 
than evdov, but with the same meaning. We however then 
desiderate a past tense in apodosi, and therefore look at «ike, 
which has been variously interpreted as meaning ‘is like,’ or 
- ‘comes’: the latter, now the usual, view involving lexicographic 
difficulties and, after all, not very good sense ;—nor have its 
champions told us how to construct pe ;—except Fick who, in 
spite of Hesychius’ testimony that Ppoxéws in Aeolic writers 
meant cadas, cvvtduws, wishes to change it into Bpdxeos, geni- 
tive of an unknown word assumed to mean ‘throat’: so that, 
according to Fick, Sappho sang: ‘ For when I behold—, from out 
my throat nought of voice cometh to me any more.’ Hoffmann 
follows Fick. : 

In Catullus 51, 7, 8 the well-known lacuna (1. 8) has been 
variously filled:—the most innocent and favourite suggestion 
being ‘Vocis in ore.’ Westphal’s ‘Gutture vocis’ appears to 
have inspired Fick to invent Bpdxeos for Sappho. 

If we supply ‘Vocis ut olim’:—i.e. ‘there is no longer left 
to me aught of voice as erst (it was),’ and then in Sappho, with 
Bergk’s restoration of |. 7, read in 1. 8 oddéy é qxewv,—we get 
good syntax and sense there also: ‘ For soon as I beheld thee,— 
of my voice nought was any longer like’ (i.e. ‘unchanged,’ ‘ the 
same as before’). Palaeography apart, we might prefer ante. 
But olim seems probable, because with the next line beginning 
‘Lingua,’ the ‘lim’ might have easily fallen out; lines being 
by no means always rightly divided in MSS. of Catullus; 
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witness 1. 34 of this very poem in the Canonici MS.: ‘Te 
spectat et audit.’ 


Mr Schulhof also read notes on one or two of the fragments 
of Archilochus, Mimnermus and Phocylides. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1901. 


FIRST MEETING". 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Mr Warpa.e’s rooms, 
Clare College, on Thursday, Oct. 24, 1901, at 4.15 p.m., Prof. 
SKeat, Vice-President, in the Chair: 


1. MrE. C. Quieein, Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, 
and Mr J. 8. WestLakg, of Trinity College, were elected Members 
of the Society. 


2. Mr Grzes read a paper on peéAdAw with the aorist. Leaving 
out of consideration the numerous prose examples which it is, 
by the nature of the case, impossible to protect against emenda- 
tion, he attempted to show by a catena of passages in verse from 
Homer to Herondas that the construction was well established 
and that the reason for its existence was the special nature of 
the action expressed by the aorist. In the verbs for which the 
aorist use is best guaranteed, the action of the aorist is so distinct 
that it is impossible to replace it by the present or even probably, 
in some cases, by the future. Mr Giles contended that the same 
explanation mutatis mutandis could be applied to the use of the 
aorist with é€Amis éor, éArilw, tpocdoxG etc. 


3. Dr PostcaTe read a paper on the name of the poet 
Tibullus’? in which he drew attention to the significant fact 
that his praenomen was certainly unknown, while his gentile 
name was stated to be ‘Albius.’ Though this statement, with 
the rest of those in the Vita found at the end of the poems in 
the manuscripts, might be as old as Suetonius, there was only 
too much reason for suspecting that it rested upon nothing better 
than an identification of Tibullus with the Albius of Horace 
carm. 1 33 and Hpist. 1 4, which was clearly inadmissible. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 5, 1901. 
2 The matter is treated at length in an Appendix to a forthoowing 
edition of selections from Tibullus. 
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4. Mr Sonvu.nor read a paper on Heraclitus, Frr. 16, 17 
(Byw.). 

In Fr. 17: 

TLudayopys Mryodpxov ioropinv HoKNOE dvOpurav paduora 
mavrwv Kal éxAeeapevos Tatras Tas ovyypahas éroinve éavrod 
codpinv, troAvpabinv, KaKorexviny. 

Zeller proposes for ravras tras ovyypadas to substitute radra 
(in sense of ‘that which he had learned by enquiry’): Gomperz, 
following Schleiermacher, ejects the words ék\eédpevos tavras 
Tas cvyypapas altogether as an interpolation; and Diels, while 
admitting that the fragment has the ring of genuineness, thinks 
that, unless it be a cento of other fragments, one or other of these 
alternatives must be adopted. 

But we may well translate the words as they stand and accept 
the conclusion to which they point. 

‘Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, was diligent in Pesatel above 
all men: he made selections and produced the compilations which 
we have (ravras),—(a monument of) his own cleverness, a mass 
of learning, wasted workmanship.” 

From which we may surely infer 


(a) that Heraclitus read works written, or claiming to be 
written, by Pythagoras. 


(8) that these works were the result of a process of 
laborious toropin and éxAoyy; the former term implying not 
scientific reflexion or observation, but personal enquiry in 
various places and from many sources with a view to the 
compilation of an encyclopaedic work or dictionary of general 
information ; while the word éxAeapevos further implies that he 
selected for publication only a portion of his ‘ collectanea.’ 

These inferences are in accord with the tradition which 
represents Pythagoras as a traveller in many lands as also with 
the fact that no strictly scientific work, no treatise repi picews, 
is attributed to him by any early authority. 

The genuineness, and the foregoing interpretation, of this 
fragment is supported by Fr. 16 (Byw.): 

TloAvpabin voov ov divacKe (Vv. puet): ‘Hoiodov yap av eédidakée 
kat [vOaydpyv, atris te Hevopavea cat “Exaraiov. 

This fragment goes to prove (i) that Heraclitus knew some- 
thing about Pythagoras, (ii) that Pythagoras was the author of 
writings ; otherwise Heraclitus would hardly have inserted his 
name among these famous writer's. In fact the list was, in its 
own age, a highly representative list: Hesiod, the epic theo- 
gonist ; Pythagoras, the anecdotal encyclopaedist ; Xenophanes, 
the theosophic poet; Hecataeus, the historical geographer. All 
are ‘polymaths’; none, in the opinion of Heraclitus, have voos. 
The omissions of the list are no less significant. The names 
of Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes are not included in 
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the censure. And why? Surely because, in the opinion of 
Heraclitus, they had voos. 

But its main point is that in spite of the disbelief of most 
historians of philosophy there is good and substantial ground 
for believing (with Diogenes Laertius) that “Pythagoras left 
writings, which were read by Heraclitus, though not writings 
of a philosophic character, such as Diogenes supposed him to 
have written. 





SECOND MEETING". 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Mr Wardale’s rooms, 
Clare College, on Thursday, Nov. 14, 1901, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President (the Master or St Joun’s) in the Chair: 


Dr JACKSON read two papers: 


(1) On Herodotus i. 196 and 199. 


In ch. 196 Herodotus describes an auction of girls, which 
before the date of his visit to Babylonia had been customary 
there. In ch. 199 he describes, from his own observation, the 
worship of Mylitta, in which every Babylonian woman took part 
once in her life (compare Baruch vi. 43). It is generally supposed 
that the two customs, the one obsolete, the other contemporary, 
were wholly unconnected. This may be doubted. The auction 
of girls implies that a group of epigamous or marriageable youths 
had property in a group of epigamous girls, and that the auction 
decided only the distribution within the group of youths. When, 
in consequence of the taking of Babylon, wealthy bidders were 
few, and the auction fell into disuse, the epigamous girls, though 
no longer distributed amongst the epigamous youths, were still 
the property of the group, and therefore could not be appro- 
priated in marriage by any one. Plainly some way of escape 
from the obligation had to be devised. Now the iepddovAc of the 
goddess Mylitta were not accounted members of the epigamous 
group. Consequently, every Babylonian girl or woman, in order 
that she might be free to marry, enrolled herself as a iepddovAos 
of Mylitta, and qualified as such by a single act of worship in 
the company of a stranger. This act of worship absolved her 
from her obligation to the group of epigamous youths, and left 
her free to contract a marriage. 


(2) On Plato Theaetetus 169 a B. 


The difficulty of this passage is notorious. I suspect that 
Euripides in his Sciron made one of his characters, presumably 


} Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 26, 1901. 


es 
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Theseus, arguing with Sciron, compare him to Antaeus, and that 
the passage contained something such as 
ov dé Kar’ ’Avtaidv ti por 
paAXov Soxeis Sparv...... 
Tov yap mpooeAOdvr <od mapeEeAOeiv éas> 
mplv mpoorahaica: tav xEepoiv avayKdons. 


Plato’s Theodorus says: ‘‘I think that you take after Sciron in 
the play; for, whereas the Lacedaemonians say ‘strip or go,’ your 
procedure is—as Theseus says Sciron’s was—like Antaeus’; you 
don’t permit the stranger to go on his way until you have 
compelled him to an argument,” 

This conjecture seems to find support in the context. 

First, Theodorus’ next utterance looks as if it had an original 
in something such as 


cipapperny yap hv av érixdaons od por 
xpedy avatAyval pe. 


Secondly, Socrates in his reply introduces a complete iambic 
line; and, with small alterations, the text provides two others: 


, tA / / X 
type 5€ ror Tovdvde, py TL TaLduKov 
> a 
Adbwpev eidos tdv Adywv ToLovpevor 
« > > 
kai Tis <codictis> yply ait ovedion. 





THIRD MEETING’. 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Mr Wardale’s rooms, 
Clare College, on Thursday, Dec. 5, 1901, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President (the Master or Sr Joun’s) in the Chair: 


. I. Mr Maentsson read a paper on: “A recently discovered 
fragment of an old Danish MS.”? 


This Old Danish fragment of two vellum leaves came to the 
University Library inside a Latin Bible printed in Venice 1519, 
8vo., which was acquired by the University Librarian out of the 
Ashburnham sale of 1897; it was described in the sale catalogue 
as ‘Old Saxon,’ but was in reality Old Danish or, more accurately 
speaking, Old Jutish, for it dated from a time when as yet no one 
common language, but three dialects, were spoken and written in 
Denmark: the Jutish, Sealandish and Scanic. 

The fragment contained on its first three pages portions of 


? Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 23, 1901. 
2 Published in the Transactions of the Society (Vol. v, Part mz). 
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the passion of St Christina, while with the fourth there began 
a new book, dealing with the miracles of the Virgin Mary. The 
text was injured. A slice broad enough to accommodate eleven 
consecutive letters had been cut off on the right-hand side. This 
however could be remedied so far that most of the missing ends 
of the lines might be supplied from a xvth century copy in the 
Royal Library of Stockholm, K. 4. fol. published by C. J. Brandt 
in 1859. This text covered all that was contained in this frag- 
ment with the exception of the last four lines on p. 4, which 
existed probably nowhere now but in this fragment. 

This translation of the passion of St Christina depended on 
a Latin original which must have been closely related to that 
‘Ms nostrum antiquum Fuldense’ from which the Bollandists 
printed the ‘Passio Ste Christine’ in the V. vol. for July of 
the Acta Sanctorum, where the Latin passages corresponding 
to our fragment are found col. 525,,—526,, and 528,,_,,. The 
exact Lat. original of the seventeen prefatory lines on the fourth 
page of our fragment—a homiletic laudation of the Virgin—-still 
awaited verification, but the miracle that followed, of the clerk 
who neglected the Compline’s hour of the Virgin, depended on 
a Lat. original closely similar in wording to the text of the 53rd 
miracle of the second book of the Miracula B. V. Marie, in 
a Xvth century ms, No. 95, A. 5. 10 fol. in the Library of Sidney 
Sussex College. 

From comparison with the oldest extant monuments of written 
Jutish literature, it seemed evident that here we had a fragment 
of a book that yielded, in respect of age, to none of them. The 
handwriting bore clearly a x1th century stamp; the very limited 
use made of contractions and the classic consistency of the ortho- 
graphy together with the fact that terminal 7 had not yet passed 
uniformly into @ were all criteria in favour of the fragment dating 
from the period which Danish scholars define as ‘Older Danish’ 
and limit to the years 1050-1350. 


II. Mr Cuapwick read two notes: 


(i) ‘On one of the early names for Britain.” He referred 
to the connection which had been suggested between Welsh 
Prydain (Uperavides vjoor) and Ir. Cruithentuaith, and tried 
to show that it did not offend against the sound-laws (cf. Iv. 
cruth, cruim: W. pryd, pryf). A link in the historical evidence 
seemed to be given by the form Corionototarum (for Coritono-) 
in C. IL. L. vi. 481 (Hexham), with which might be compared 
Ptolemy's tribe-name Kopiravoi. Could not the British Corit- be 
a substitution for (prehist.) Gael. Kwrit-? 


(ii) On Ptol. m. xi. § 2 ff. § 15 was one of the main supports 
of Erdmann’s theory; but Schiitte had shown that the position of 
the “AyyeAot was apparently determined by that of the Aayyo- 
Bapdo., and that if the former were moved to the east or north-east 
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of what appeared to be the true position of the AayyoBapdo (cf. 
§ 17), their position would approximately agree with that assigned 
to them by English tradition, 

Mr Chadwick suggested that Ptolemy’s mistake might be 
connected with the incorrect direction which he had given to 
the coast-line of Jutland. If this was corrected, retaining the 
distances along the coast, the line from the éruerpopy (§ 3) to 
the river XaAovoos would no longer run from west to east. Some 
support was given to the suggestion by $§ 11, 13 from which it 
would seem that the neck of the peninsula extended to the XdAov- 
cos. Moreover the two pairs of tribes, Tevrovoapor xai Ovipovvor 
and Tevroves xai Avapzou, in § 17 appeared to be doublets. 

The bearing of these passages upon Tacitus, Germ. 40, was 
then discussed, and it was suggested that the name of the Suarines 
might survive in Schwerin. 


wi 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologtcal Society. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid béing reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 


elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
bis favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 


_ following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The namés of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. , 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 Nolawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurreuce of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any vceasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1902. 


FIRST MEETING* 


At the Annual Meeting of the Society held at St John’s 
Lodge on Thursday, January 23, 1902, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
(the Master or St Joun’s) in the Chair : 


I. Miss M. Steere Samira of Newnham College and Miss M. 
Bentinck Smit of Girton College were elected Members of the 
Society. 


The Treasurer’s Accounts were submitted and passed. 


The following Officers were elected : 
President : Mr Maenusson. 
New Vice-President: the Master or St Joun’s, 


Members of Council: Dr Sanpys, Mr Nixon (re-elected), 
Prof. Skeat, Mr W. G. Heapiam. 


Hon. Treasurer: Mr WaRDALE (re-elected). 
Hon. Secretaries : Mr Cuapwick (re-elected), Mr Quieain. 
Auditors: Prof. Coweut, Mr Nrxon (both re-elected). 


A unanimous vote of thanks was passed to the retiring 
Officers. 


II. The Presipenr briefly reviewed the history of the 
Society during the past year. Eight meetings had been held, at 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, January 28, 1902. 
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which fourteen papers were read by eleven members. The Society 
had lost by death one member and one honorary member; two 
members had resigned ; and two new members had been elected. 
Reference was also made to the Society’s Dinner on- Nov. 9. 

Among works by members of the Society which had appeared 
during the past year were The Early Age of Greece (Vol. 1.) by 
Prof. Ridgeway and an edition of the Knights of Aristophanes by 
the late Mr Neil. An edition of a new and philologically in- 
teresting fragment of Old Danish by Mr Magnisson would 
shortly appear in the Society’s ‘Transactions.’ 

The year had been marked by the formation of a Theological 
Society, which was, in a certain sense, an offshoot of the Philo- 
logical Society, as the latter had been of the Philosophical Society. 
Philological papers had formerly been read at meetings of the 
Philosophical Society. Several interesting entries in the early 
minute books of the Philological Society were then quoted. 

The President referred also to other events of general interest 
to philologists, among which he mentioned especially the Alfred 
millenary commemoration at Winchester. 


III. The new President having taken the Chair : 


The Master or Sr Joun’s read a paper’ on the Homily of 
pseudo-Clement (2 Clem. Cor.), pointing out allusions or parallels 
in it to the story of the Choice of Hercules in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, and to Cehetis Tabula. In the disputed passage 
2 Clem. Cor. x. 3 Awd tavrnv yap thy aitiav otk éotw cipeiv 
avOpwrov oitwes x.t.X. he proposed to read dv6pwzwy and to end 
with a note of interrogation. The partitive genitive dvOpwrwv 
was illustrated by Acts xxi 16 ouvjAov 8 kai tdv pabytav ard 
Kawapias ovv qpiv. 


IV. Prof. Skat read a note on Beowulf, |. 1363: 


In Beowulf, 1. 1363, the reading hrinde bearwas is supposed 
to be corrupt. Dr Morris showed that the passage is quoted in 
the Blickling Homilies (p. 209) with the reading hrimge bearwas, 
i.e. “‘rimy groves,” or groves covered with hoar-frost. Accord- 
ingly, Mr Wyatt’s edition has hrimge, i.e. ‘‘rimy,” as a con- 
jectural emendation. But the English Dialect Dictionary shows 
that no emendation is needed. There is a prov. E. rind, meaning 
* hoar-frost,” which is just as good a word as rime. The Whitby 
Glossary has ’t land's all rindy, i.e. the land is covered with 
hoar-frost. Either Arinde is a contracted form of hrindge, pl. of 
hrindig, or we may make the very slight correction of altering 
the Ms. reading to Arindge, the length of the ¢ being (as usual) 
unmarked. 

I have to add that I was anticipated in this remark by 
Mrs Joseph Wright, who had earlier access to the Dialect 


1 Printed in full in the Journal of Philolegy, Vol. xxv. p. 195 ff, 
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Dictionary material; and she has already sent a note on the 
subject to Anglia. But I made the same observation indepen- 
dently ; and that is why we think we are right. 





SECOND MEETING’. 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Dr Jackson’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, February 13, 1902, at 4.15 p.m., 


_ the President (Mr MaeGnusson) in the Chair : 


I. Dr VeErRRatt read a paper defending the authenticity of 
Euripides Hlectra 520 foll. (criticism of Aesch. Choephori: see 
recent ed. of Choephori by Prof. Tucker, Introduction). The 
alleged discrepancy between Eur. /.c. 524—526 and the fore- 
going scenes of the play arises only if the implied condemnation 
of a secret and treacherous enterprise on the part of Orestes be 
understood as a reflexion upon the treatment of the story in this 
respect by Aeschylus in particular. In reality it is a reflexion 
upon the morality of the divine oracle, which expressly com- 
manded Orestes to use such a mode of attack. The contrast 
between the anticipations of Electra and the actual conduct of 
Orestes (in Euripides as in the other versions) is intentional, and 
the implied impeachment of the oracle perfectly consistent with 
the general attitude of Euripides and the design of this play. 
Of the misunderstandings of Aeschylus by Euripides, actual or 
alleged, one only (Eur. /.c, 542—544, contrast Aesch. Cho. 231— 
232 Dindorf) is. not easily excusable, and even this not surprising 
in a critic so strongly prejudiced as Euripides. 


II. Mr Gives read a paper on the language of the Greek 


_ gods in Homer, in which he attempted to show that in all 


probability the words attributed to the gods were not foreign 
words but dialect forms; that Xanthus, Briareus, etc., could 
without difficulty be explained from Greek; that the forms in 
the Odyssey which were attributed to the gods and for which no 
equivalent used by men is given, may be old words with a 
religious significance ; and that the value of the plant Moly for 
this particular use might have been depreciated if its human 
name were known (cp. Appendix to Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
vol. 1.). That dialect words were so used elsewhere was shown 
by the lists of names quoted by the dwarf in the Alwismal of the 
older Edda as the names of common objects in the various worlds 
and by the story in the Kathdsarit-sdégara of the Brahman who 
with great success learnt the language of the Goblins, which was 
a particular dialect of Prakrit. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 4, 1902. 
1—2 
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The poetical or figurative nature of words so used was 
illustrated by the lists of words given in Jakobsen’s Old Shetland 
dialect as used by the Shetlanders at the deep sea fishing and 
there only, the forms belonging to the Old Norse language of the 
islands, but not being the ordinary terms for the objects even 
there. The fisherman of Unst believes that when the halibut 
takes the bait and begins running he can be stopped by shouting 
Halta gongi (O. N.:Halt géngu) ‘stop running,’ while the ordinary 
English or Scotch words now in use in the islands would be 
altogether ineffective. 





THIRD MEETING‘. 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Dr Jackson’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, February 27, 1902, at 4.15 p.m., 
the President (Mr Maanusson) in the Chair: 


Mr H. J. Epwarps, Fellow of Peterhouse, was elected a 
member of the Society. 


Dr Jackson read two papers of which the following are 
abstracts : 


(i) -On Empedocles apud Sextum Empiricum adv. math. v1 
123—125; Stein 2—23; Ritter and Preller 8th edition § 163; 
Diels fr. 2 and 4. 

It would appear (1) that in ll. 2—9 Empedocles affirms, not 
the absolute insufficiency of the senses, but their insufficiency to 
justify a certain contemporary theory of 76 odov; (2) that in 
ll. 9, 10 Adyos is not, as Sextus suggests, called in to control 
ato Oyons'; (3) that in 19—where from Bergk to Diels the com- 
mentators read é\N’ ay dOpet Taon maddy ay dpAov Exarrov— 
adda yap | abe [Ms a6pet] was wakdpy gives a satisfactory sense ; 
(4) that op éxwv wiote Should mean, not, “ trusting to sight, ” 
but “seeing by assurance ” ; (5) that 3 in ll. 22, 23 pyre me KtA is 
not to be connected with yviwy riotw épuxe ; (6) that yuiwv riotw 
épuxe means, not, ‘“‘ withhold thy confidence in the senses,” but 
‘keep ‘assurance’ away from the senses”; (7) that the ziors 
reprobated in ll. 19 and 23 is the dAjGea etrecbys, the riotis, the 
meiGovs KéAevGos, the rurrds Adyos, which Parmenides directly or 
indirectly recommends at ll, 29, 30, 46, 113 (Stein), of his poem 
mepi picews. 

In this fragment Empedocles (a) points out that the limita- 
tions of the senses, the shortness of life, and the inadequacy of 
experience, preclude knowledge of “the whole,” and warns his 


+ Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 18, 1902. 
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disciple against Parmenidean Eleaticism ; (6) noting his disciple’s 
acceptance of his own standpoint, assures him that he will hear 
from himself only what falls within the scope of human intelli- 
gence; (c) exhorts him to take account impartially of the evidence 
of all the several senses, and to eschew the ‘assurance’ which the 
Eleatic had offered. 

Thus, on the one hand Empedocles notes the insufficiency of 
the senses as a reason, not, for neglecting their evidence, but for 
refraining from metaphysical speculation about the unity of the 
cosmos; and on the other hand, deprecating the intrusion of 
metaphysic into physical inquiry, he enjoins the impartial use 
of all the senses. In a word, at the outset of his poem he states 
the case for science against philosophy. There is here nothing to 
discredit, but rather everything to confirm Aristotle’s statement, 
made in reference to 1. 330 mpds rapedv yap paris ackerar avOpw- 
row, that, according to Empedocles, aio6yois and dpovycis are 
identical, and the evidence of the senses is true. 


(ii) On some passages in Aristotle metaphysics A. 


2. 1069" 18 wor’ ob povov Kata cupBeBnKds evdexerar yiyver Oar 
€k pi) OvTos, GAAG Kat é& OvTos yiyverar Tavra, Svvawe pévtou dvTos, 
€x pay ovtos be évepyeia. Kai todT oti 7d “Avagayopov ev (BéArwov 
yap 7 duod mavra) Kai “Epmedoxdéovs 76 piypa cat “Avagiydvdpov, kat 
ws Anpuoxpités pyow, jv duod ravra duvape évepyeia 8 ov. 

It has been supposed that in this passage Aristotle (1) makes 
év a technical term for the chaos of Anaxagoras, (2) attributes to 
Anaximander a piypa, (3) ascribes to Democritus the doctrine 
that jv opot ravra duvape evepyeia 5 ov. Apparently these 
misconceptions arise from a fundamental assumption that the 
sentence BéAtiov yap 7 ood wavta has for its subject ro ’Avagéa- 
yopov €v. I am convinced that the subject is, not éy, but the 
words jv ood ravta duvdpe evepyeia & ov; that & is used, not 
specially of Anaxagoras’ chaos, but in a vague and general way ; 
that “Epzedoxdéovs and “Avagyavdpov are governed, not by 76 
piypa, but by 76 é€v; and that 7d prypa, in apposition to 7d &, 
refers to Empedocles only. Place a colon or a full stop after &, 
remove the marks of -parenthesis‘and the subsequent commas, and 
translate; “and this is Anaxagoras’ unity: for better than 
opod mavta,—better than Empedocles’ unity, the piyya, and the 
unity of Anaximander, and Democritus’ atoms,—is, 7v ood wavra 
dvvaper évepyeia. 8 ov.” : 


3. 1070* 18-—21 aA’ etep, exi trav dice [sc. Td TOde Te eoTL 
mapa Thy cvvOerny ovciav]. 8 oi) od Kaxds 6 [lAdtwv epy dre <idn 
eotiv ordca pice, cimep Eotw cidn adda TovTwr, oloy Tip, capé, 
Kepadyn. dravta yap vAn éoti, Kai THS padior’ ovaias y TeAevTAia, 

The author of the commentary ascribed to Alexander Aphro- 
disiensis takes dAXa tovrwy to mean adda tov Sedpo Kal aicbynrav, 
and proposes to transfer ofov wip «rd to line 11. I think that 
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Christ is substantially right in substituting adda y' od rovrwv for 
adda rovrwy: but ddAd y od tév seems to me palaeographically 
easier, and otherwise more appropriate. And further I am 
convinced that the parenthetical reference to Plato ends with 
cixep éorw eidy, and that adda y od tay olov wp KTA is to be taken 
in close connexion with aA’ cizep, éxi rav diaet. Compare Z 16. 
1040 5. 


4, 1070 25 adore croyeia piv xat dvadoyiav tpia, airiat de 
kal dpxat térrapes’ adXo & év GAA, Kai Td TpOToV aitiov ws KWodv 
GAXo dAAw. dyiea, vocos, copa" TO Kwvorv iatpiKy. 

Bonitz perceives that +6 zpdrov cannot possibly represent the 
different moving causes of different things, and for zpérov would 


substitute zourixov. Supposing that 76 A airov has been misread 
as 76 A aizov, I would substitute, not rountixdy, but téraprov. 


7. 1072* 24 éwet dé 7d Kivovpevov Kai Kivodv, Kal pécov Toivev 
éori Te & ov Kivovpevov Kuvel, Gidvov Kal ovaia Kal évepyeta ovTa. 

For a bold attempt to extract from this text the requisite 
meaning, see the so-called Alexander. Bonitz, p. 495, re-writes 
the sentence. For pécor substituting wy, dv, I would write érei 
8é 7d xevodpevov Kal Kwwodv Kai pi, dv Toivey Eote TL O Od KLVOUpeEVOV 
Kwet; ie. ‘since there are two sorts of xivovpevov, a Kwovpevov 
which is xwvodv and a kwvovpevov which is not xwodv, there is also, 
to complete the sequence, something which od xwovpevoy xwet.’ 
That may be corrupted into ic is shown by’Bast: conversion 
into Ec would seem to be even easier. I suspect that my reading 
was known to Themistius: see Fintzius, p. 12. For the argu- 
ment, compare de anima T 10. 433” 13. 





EASTER TERM, 1902. 
FIRST MEETING" 


At the Meeting of the Society held at Dr Sanpys’. house 
(Merton House, Queens’ Road) on Thursday, May 15, 1902, at 
4.45 p.m., the President, Mr Maanusson, in the Chair: 


I. Mr Warpate read a note upon Aristotle, Poetics ii. § 4: 


aorep yas is manifestly corrupt. The context suggests that 
Aristotle is citing examples of three different modes of repre- 
sentation: further, the singular KvxAwra is required, the title of 
the dithyramb in question being Kvx\wy. Castelvetro suggested 
*Apyas for yas: adopting this and assuming that the symbol ¢ 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 3, 1902. 
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was used to represent xai, we may suggest a possible cause of the 
error. KvxAwra s becoming KvxAwzas, “Apyas ceased to have 
meaning or construction in the sentence; ap was regarded as 
dittography after dozep, and yas, a word not altogether inappro- 
priate in connection with the Cyclopes, was left to take care of 
itself. Argas is known from Athenaeus, 638 ¢., as rountis pox- 
Onpav vopwv; whether he wrote a nome entitled ‘Cyclops’ does 
not appear, but this silence counts for little in the case of a poet 
so little mentioned. Philoxenus was probably the ‘realist’; see 
Athenaeus 6 f., Aelian V.H. xu. 44, and the scholiast on Aristoph. 
Plutus 290. 


II. Mr Rouse read a paper on the modern ballads and 
customs of Cos: 


The poems, tales, and customs of Cos, collected by the writer 
with the aid of the local poet, are enough to filla volume. They 
are practically all unpublished. They include descriptions of the 
customary rites done at marriage, birth, or death, the text of the 
songs then sung, other songs sung at dances, legendary ballads 
and stories, games, dirges, and lullabies, superstitions and versicles 
connected with the seasons, charms, incantations, proverbs and 
riddles, and a choice selection of curses. As it was impossible to 
give an abstract of the whole collection, a few specimens were 
taken. Betrothed persons in Cos go by the ancient titles, 
preserved in Pollux, of dppacrds and dppacry ; a curious custom 
relating to betrothals, called 6 Mdprys or March, was described. 
Some charms for exciting love were given from an old manuscript 
collection. After certain extracts had been given from the 
marriage songs, one was given in full, the “Mice on their 
Travels,” which have nothing to do with weddings in theme. 
The day after the wedding and bedding, a dialogue takes place 
between those outside and those within, each jesting at the other, 
as in the following couplets : 


Pray take your songs and pack them up, and in a bundle 
bind them, 

And hang them up as high as high, for fear the fleas 
may find them. 


Come down, and you may learn of me a trick or two of 
humming, 

So that the lassies might not all fly when they see you 
coming. 


The dancing songs are partly humorous and partly erotic; a 
characteristic of them is the nonsensical refrain. One of the 
commonest customs is the xAydovas, or divination for omens on 
St John’s Day. The specimen ballads were of a grim cast ; one 
describing how a dead man rose from the grave to keep his 
promise, and another the founding of a bridge on the body of the 
master-workman’s wife. 
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The tales are much as folk-tales are elsewhere; but one, 
about a witch AnyunrpodAa, seems to contain a few far-off echoes 
of the Rape of Persephone. 

The island has three distinct dialects, besides the speech of 
the hill-shepherds, which bears marks of great antiquity. The 
3rd pl. in -ovax is still heard in Cos, as in Crete; and in Cos the 
old particle zéxa survives. A man lives in Cos who bears the 
name of @opas Kairéxas, because his father, who was always 
using the phrase kai 7éxa, was dubbed Kauroxas by way of nick- 
name. Other names were quoted, amongst them several odd 
titles of the devil. One of these last, Ofaz0d6 or Get-out-of-this, 
is known elsewhere. 





SECOND MEETING" 


At the Meeting of the Society held at Dr Sanpys’ house 
(Merton House, Queens’ Road) on Thursday, May 29, 1902, at 
4.45 p.m., the President, Mr Macnésson, in the Chair: 


I. The Newberry Library, Chicago, was elected a member of 
the Society. 


II. Dr Posreare read a paper on the etymology of pevtero 
and similar compounds. While agreeing with Prof. M. Warren 
(Trans. American Philological Assoc. 1901, pp. 110 sqq.) that the 
second part was to be brought into connexion with twro and ius 
by the help of the IOVESTOD (=iustéd) of the Forum inscrip- 
tion he thought a better route than the one followed by Prof. 
Warren would be the following: iouwestos postulates a neuter 
stem 2z6wes- which would become tows, is whence the derivative 
iouesd, iousd, tourd, iard. But older forms of the neuter stem 
and of the verb would be iéyes-, ieuesd. Now in compounds, 
e.g. dé teuesd whence déieuerd, the difference of the accentual 
conditions | produced a different result, the syllable we falling out 
as in other words in Latin. Thus deiero, evero, peiero are all 
made on the same model. . 

As to the first element pé the suggestion was hazarded that 
this might be an ‘ablaut-form ’ of the preposition which has been 
found in the Lettish pi, the Lithuanian -pi or -p and the Argive 
mot (Delbriick Grundriss 1. 678). It was further conjectured that 
the same preposition rather than éd: or abhi might furnish the 
true explanation of the Greek éziopxos, for ziopxos through the 
influence of the éri compounds. The sense would be that of the 
Greek zapd. 


1 Reported in the Cambridye University Reporter, June 13, 1902. 
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III. Mr Harrison read notes on Theognis 1101—4, 1278 a 
—d, 261—6, of which the following’is a summary. 1101—2 are 
to be combined with 1103—4, 1278 a b with 1278 ¢ d; the 
correlative of doris is in the one case merged in type and in the 
other lost in a metaphor. 261—6 are intelligible if it be assumed 
that the Greeks in drinking confusion to an enemy drank cold 
water, not wine’, 


IV. Mr Cornrorp read a note on Pindar, Olymp. ii. 58— 
66: The sentence beginning «i d¢ vw exwv tis oldev TO peAXor, Stu... 
has no apodosis. It has been held (a) that the apodosis is ‘lost’; 
(6) that it begins at ofdev, and that the protasis must be completed 
by supplying éo7/ (Dissen), or oldev (Bergk); (c) that the apodosis 
begins at ioas de... (Mezger); (d) that dé is ‘not far from 34’— 
‘in truth’ (Gildersleeve). Béckh, followed by Christ, emends: 
€l ye. ; 
twa reading which takes «i oldev together will make good 
sense. To give any meaning to dorip dpilydos, érvpwratov avdpi 
géyyos, we must understand that wealth, when glorified by its 
right use as a means enabling its possessor to win the rewards 
of manly prowess in the games, is a ‘true light’ by which he may 
know the analogous rewards (orepdavos 1. 82) which await virtue 
after death. To say that wealth is a true light, if one already 
knows the rewards of virtue, is nonsense. 

The meaning required is obtained by repunctuation and by 
reading «(dé for «i d¢: aorip api€ydos’ érupuitarov avdpt péyyos 
eldé vw éxwy tis’ oldev TO péAdov, ore... “a star far-shining: one 
that hath it sees a light most sure for man ; he knows what shall 
be....” 

The two asyndeta are separately justifiable : the second clause 
repeats in other words the meaning of the first; the third, that 
of the second. For cumulated asyndeta in Pindar, see Ol. i. 53, 
iii. 44, [sth. iv. 14, Nem. vii. 74. The slightly unusual nature of 
the asyndeton accounts for the wrong division of EIAE and for 
the consequent mispunctuation. 


1 See E. Harrison, Studies in Theognis, pp. 157—8, 167—8. 
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MICHAELMAS TERM, 1902. 
FIRST MEETING’. 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Mr Cuapwick’s rooms, 
Clare College, on Thursday, Oct. 30, 1902, at 4.15 p.m, the 
President, Mr Macntsson, in the Chair: 


I. Dr Conway read a paper on the Medicean codex of 
Livy 1—x (Bibl. Laurent. Plut. 63. 19). From his study of this 
Ms, which was still of primary though no longer unique import- 
ance, it appeared that it had been written by three different 
scribes, whose handwriting could be clearly distinguished, the 
chief marks being the various forms they used for g, p, a, c and 
the siglum for et. The oldest of these three scribes (who might 
be called ‘ Vetus’) wrote only pp. 1—8 of the first Quaternion 
and the whole of Quat. x1 (save the last sixteen lines). The 
importance of the distinction between them lay in their different 
methods of making corrections. Vetus never erased any- 
thing ; in a number of corrections made in his own hand and ink 
in his part of the codex (which comprised Book 1 down to ¢. 9. 15 
and from Book 11 71. 8 to Iv 21. 4) the letter or letters to be 
cancelled are (either left with a dot beneath them, or) over- 
written, never erased. Corrections made in any other way in 
this part came from later hands, But Dr Conway showed that 
the other two scribes (Leo and ‘ Tertius’) allowed themselves 
to erase their mistakes ; many corrections in their hands ap 
over erasures. It followed that in their parts of the ms (33 of 
the whole) it was unsafe to disregard (as was usually done) cor- 
rections of the protograph, unless they bore evident marks of 
lateness (such as being written in black ink, the first ink being 
everywhere of a rich brown colour). In all other cases they must 
be considered on their merits just as much as the protograph. 
Dr Conway also pointed out the weakness of Alschefski’s (and 
even Schoell’s) collations. Alschefski had made at least 45 
blunders? in 50 chapters in Book Iv; but in 3 other places (in 9 
chapters) where Mommsen, on Schoell’s authority, had corrected 
Alschefski, Alschefski was right and Schoell wrong. 


II. Professor WALTERS, of Pembroke College, Oxford, and 
King’s College, London, introduced by Dr Conway, read a paper 
on the Harleian ms of Livy, Books 1—vi (British Museum 
2672 : 706), which he has recently collated. The reader referred 
to the neglect with which the ms had been treated since the time 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 4, 1902. 

2 E.g. in 4, 16. 4 M had boue aturato, not boue aurato, which confirmed 
some such emendation as boue et statua aurata, bringing the passage into 
harmony with Pliny and the coins of the gens Minucia. In 1. 7. 8 morte 
before occubuit was an insertion in black ink and therefore spurious. 
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of Drakenborch and mentioned as one of the chief causes of this 
neglect the imperfections and errors of Casley’s collation as 
reported by Drakenborch and the consequent uncertainty amongst 
scholars, who have heard of it, as to its true readings. 

Discussing Madvig and Drakenborch’s belief in its close kin- 
ship with L (a 12th century codex) Professor Walters was pre- 
pared to admit this as true as regards Books v—viiI on account 
of striking omissions and marginal incorporations common to 
both mss in these books, though he pointed out that the scribes 
of Harleianus (H,) were specially liable to omit passages between 
homoeoteleuta, to which class these common omissions belong.— 
(In this connexion he explained the his and h.s. occurring in 
these mss at vir 30 §2 and vir 18 §5 as being misunderstood 
signs to mark lacunae in the exemplar of both H and L.) But 
he pointed out that L contained a very large number of corrup- 
tions from which H was entirely free, and he was not prepared 
to admit the connexion of the two mss in the earlier books. He 
contended for the importance of H among first class mss of Livy 
on the score of its age, which the British Museum authorities 
now unhesitatingly assign to the late 10th century (in Germany), 
and of its independence. Its independence is shown 


(1) by a large number of right readings for which it is the 
sole authority: e.g. Salios 1 20 (for the alios of the other codices), 
hitherto restored only by conjecture, and non esse in v 15, where 
the rest read esse. 


(2) by its occasional support of the southern group RDL 
against the corrupt agreement of M with the northern family 
PFU, eg. guin in 1 40, with RDL, for the corrupt guicum of 
MPF and cuicum of U (four or five such cases in Book 1), 

(3) by the numerous cases where it turns the scale between 
M and PFU ; in Book 1 alone there are at least 15 examples ; 

(a) confirming M against PFU: eg. sedem ueterum 
Romanorum HM in 1 33, where the rest have weterem. 

(6) confirming PFU against M: e.g. 1 9 wocat HPF for 
the wacat of RD and M’s omission. 





SECOND MEETING’. 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Mr Cuapwicx’s rooms, 
Clare College, on Thursday, Nov. 13, 1902, at 4.15 p.m, the 
President, Mr Magnusson, in the Chair: 


I. Miss A. C. Paues, Fellow of Newnham College, and’ 
Mr 8. G. Campbell, Fellow of Christ’s College, were elected 
members of the Society. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 2, 1902. 
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II. Prof. SxeatT read a note on two strips of parchment 
lately found inside a book-cover in the library of Queens’ College. 


Two ANGLO-SAxon FRAGMENTS OF THE ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


Mr C. Sayle has kindly brought under my notice two narrow 
strips of parchment which were taken out of the cover of a book 
belonging to the library of Queens’ College, and contain writing 
in Anglo-Saxon characters. 

It is evident that both were cut from the same leaf, but 
unfortunately they are not adjacent, but separate. The leaf has 
been cut, perpendicularly, into four strips at least, of which the 
extant strips are the first and (probably) the third. The former 
of these has a very narrow blank margin on the left edge, and 
gives the beginnings of the lines on the front of the leaf; whilst 
the latter continues these lines, but with a gap between the two, 
and does not conclude them. On turning the strips over, we 
have imperfect portions of the lines on the corresponding parts 
of the back of the leaf. I have marked the fronts of the strips 
with the numbers | and 2, and the backs with the numbers 3 and 
4; and I now give the words which the slips contain, as far as 
they are legible. 


Col. 1. Col. 2. 
Dys send pa ping p. don hefp to Sornige 


myd -xl- penegun- 3 p. 


zt hys men; twegen or « 


to beanseede -xl- pene. 


- ron to scipe J to nett. 


‘4 wt piut- forda man . Tan J xiie penegas ; 4 
grunde; J iii- ege. feora orena wyrpe . 
idde ‘to stan .. xv. penegas wyp bean- 
[wit]les mere J wid ne peniga. J nigon oran 
8 an scip twegra or. [m]an sealde fram elig 8 
pund butun pritti. - ponn dyde man af.. 
fra middeltune . ne be eah,* deman pa 
to healfan punde ; J «xiie wenas myd hfors] 
12 oran ele myd .ii. o.. dyde to niwantune- 12 
feorse to witles [mere] sealde wlfnope tyn 
J ewlfsige munuce .e on fif mancesun 
x pund 
to geaces-lea J to butan pe se abbud 
Jv. orena P- 
16 to porniges are. . [manc]usa goldes $-is po. 16 
hyra scrud-feo pe .lste; on golde J ons. 
s pe asme.. J marun. Ae a gee 
2ealdra swyna zlce [t]o hE me penegi ofer . 
20 fif mancusas gold . de; J ane at 20 
[blun]tes ha gepeaht (?) to -n gewriten is ma. 
J butan pist ealli [jaan sealde. .. 
lea to fyrbrunge J to dycvnge . pet pr. . 
24 to serude oper to fear. . ..es J fif penega ge.. 24 


zlfsige munuce -lxem 
nenien « briht . . 


1 A small hole here; nothing lost. 
* The rest of the page in another hand. 
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Col. 3. Col. 4. 
3 Srun. xt stretha .xx. sugen{a] 1 pot 
. de swyn. J .xl. hogga; st J xliiij. hogga. et hafuces 
[m]eldeburnan -xxiii- suge[na] . e of pwre heorde pe 
4 [geJongra swina; 7 e#lfnod pewre opre heorde .xiiij. 4 
to bromdune .lx, p; 7 ea.. ..e lx. p. iii oran 
. nde; 7.x. pf. pem sceaph[yrde] ..e; healf pund. pem 
8 oran, et .i. wife et stre[tha] ..et twi werti perto ; 8 
pa wes per .xl. oxana. . . of prydde healf . 
12 . a butun -x-; xliij- flicca. 12 
4et hyllingyge pen . 2eet eadgares sunu 
(2). ast fenne .1i. S[u]se{nd] . . pole xx snasa 
. sa of open (2) 6a.7 Xx. snasa. 
16 . usend of mudecan ... wen J of Sem. 16 
xiiii snasa. of h.. .. Wwe. oer heah. 
snesa . of baclin[g] . usend of brade. . 
.. @8a. of beanswdes (?) . of norpwest.. . 
20 wene .ii. Susend of.. .i, Susend.. 20 
i 
3, ne liiii 
. ne th 
also 


.4in nomine dni. 


Not less than five distinct handwritings are easily distin- 
guished. The first hand wrote lines 1—18 of col. 1, and 1—18 
of column 2 as far as the large asterisk, which appears in the Ms 
itself. The second hand, far more careless but perhaps not much 
later, wrote the rest of columns 1 and 2. The third hand, show- 
ing a neat and small handwriting, wrote lines 1—12 of col. 3, 
and 1—11 of col. 4; whilst a much larger handwriting appears 
in the lower part of these columns. A fifth hand, if not a sixth, 
appears below 1. 20 of column 4; but these are only scribblings, 
which need not be regarded. 

The grammar and spellings are much the same throughout, 
free from any trace of Norman influence; and I think we may 
safely date all the writing at a period before the Conquest, in the 
former half of the eleventh century. 

It would be quite useless to give a translation, because every 
sentence is entirely broken up; nevertheless it is possible to 
form a general idea of the contents; and we shall see that they 
contribute something to the history of the English language. It 
is for this reason that I beg leave to draw your attention to 
them. 


1 A third hand begins here. 
2 A fourth hand begins here. 
3,4 Merely scribbled; worthless. 


. 
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I give the references below to the column and line in every 
case of interest, so that the words required may easily be found. 
Thus the reference “1. 4” means that Thetford is mentioned in 
column 1, l. 4. 

The ms obviously contains a series of memoranda or inven- 
tories of the various gifts made, at a previous date, to Thorney 
abbey, in Cambridgeshire. This seems clear from the opening 
words—P)ys synd ba ping—‘‘these are the things”; followed, 
after a slight gap, by—don hefp to Sornige—“hath given to 
Thorney ”; since there is good authority for assigning to dén the 
sense of “give.” This is confirmed by the wording of 1. 16, 
which signifies “‘for the benefit of Thorney.” Of course it may 
be only the first entry that relates to Thorney, but they are all 
of a similar character, and nothing is gained by considering them 
separately. A considerable number of place-names is mentioned, 
three of which, viz. Witlesmere (1. 7, 1. 13), Yaxley (1. 15) and 
Newton, Cambs. (2. 12) are mentioned in the original charter 
granted by King Eadgar to Thorney in 973; see Charter no. 
1297 in Birch. Some of the rest appear in the Charter granted 
by King Cnut to Ely, as given in the Liber Eliensis; but it is 
best to compare the names in our fragments with the fuller list in 
Kemble’s charter no. 907, in which Eadweard the Confessor 
recites previous grants to Ely and confirms them. This Charter 
shows that Ely held lands in no less than 76 places; and it 
would appear that Thorney was either to some extent subsidised 
by Ely, or held lands in the same places. The former supposition 
is consistent with the expression in 2. 8, man sealde fram Elig, 
““was given by Ely”; cf. man sealde again below; 2. 22. The 
place-names common to our fragments and to the late Ely charter 
are: Middleton, i.e. Milton, Cambs. (1. 10); Newton, already 
mentioned in the Thorney charter (2. 12); Hauxton, the final 
syllable of which has been cut away (4. 2); Melbourn, without 
its initial letter (3. 3). Besides these, there is the imperfect 
name -tesham (1. 21), which is clearly Bluntesham; another 
name -pole (4. 14), which is probably Walpole in Norfolk (called 
Walepol in comitatu Nordfole in the Ely charter); and finally 
bromdun (3. 6), which I take to be Brandon. 

Further, we find the names Thetford, i.e. Thetford, Cambs., 
to the S. of Ely (1. 4); stan-, probably Long Stanton (1. 6); 
Streatham (3. 1); Hilgay (3. 13); bacling-, ie. the place spelt 
Baclingtonne in Kemble, Cod. Dipl. vol. v. p. 4 (3. 18); and a 
place named Mudeca (3. 16). The spelling of Hilgay is especially 
interesting, viz. hyllingyge, as it completely proves that the 
suffix means “an island,” as explained in my Place-names of 
Cambridgeshire, p. 57 ; for yge can be nothing but the dative of 
ieg, 7g, or Yg, an island. 

The personal names mentioned are /fsige (1. 14, 25), who 
is twice called “Ailfsige the monk”; A/fnod (2. 13, 3. 4); and 
Eadgar (4. 13); all of these names are too common to be dis- 
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tinctive. There is also mention of se abbud, ‘the abbot”; prob- 
ably the abbot of Ely (2. 15); there was no bishop there till 
A.D. 1109, 

The list of gifts is certainly large. It includes 248 penings 
or pence, of which 40 were for “‘ bean-seed,” ie. sowing of beans ; 
10 mancuses or sums of money, each mancus representing 30 
pence; 27 oras, or sums of money, each ora representing 15 
pence; 11 pounds, probably 11 pounds in weight; gold and 
silver ; a ship and nets (Thorney being then an island); 3 ege.., 
i.e. 3 harrows, for ege.. can only mean egeSe, a harrow (1. 5); 
12 wains with h.., i.e. with horses (2. 11); 43 sows, 84 hogs, 
2 herds, 40 oxen, 43 flitches, and 54 spits or skewers. Tenpence 
was to be paid to a shepherd (3. 7); and something to a dairy- 
maid (2. 20). Some payments were for “furthering” their needs 
(1. 23); some for “ditching” (2. 23). These details give a 
sufficient notion of the general contents of the memoranda. 

The chief interest of this specimen is philological, Brief as it 
is, it contains new words or new compounds, 

Thus serud-feo (1. 17) means “ vestment-money,” ie. money 
for purchasing garments; but it is not in the Dictionaries. 
We can find béan, a bean, and s&d, seed; but no dictionary 
recognises the compound béan-s#d, i.e. the sowing of beans (2. 2). 
We have hitherto only one quotation, that in Thorpe’s Diplo- 
matarium, p. 641, or in Earle’s Charters, p. 268, for the acc. case 
of dege, a dairy-woman (Chaucer’s deye), where the spelling 
is degean; the spelling of the dat. is here dagan (2. 20). 
The nom. case d&ge (with long «@) occurs in a gloss; see 
New E. Dict., s.v. dey (1). The gen. pl. of sugu, a sow, does 
not appear to be recorded; it occurs here in the weak form 
sugena (3. 1). But the chief gain is that we obtain, for the 
first time, a clear light on the history of the common word hog, 
which has hitherto been most obscure. The New E. Dict. has 
no quotation for it earlier than 1340, with the remark “ origin 
unknown.” In my Notes on E. Etymology, p. 135, I say: 
“ Kemble’s Charters contain the place-names Hocgetwistle and 
Hocgestiin. We have Hoggeston in Bucks., and Hogsthorpe in 
Lines., besides other traces of it.. Howton was formerly Hogsden, 
as in Ben Jonson (Every Man, A. 1. sc. 1).” From this we 
might fairly conclude that there was an A.-S.’strong masculine, 
hocg or hogg, of which the gen. case was hoeges. This is now 
fortunately placed beyond dispute, and the history of the word is 
carried back for 300 years, by the occurrence here of the gen. pl. 
hogga; and that not once, but twice. The context places the 
sense beyond dispute, for which purpose I quote the whole of 
lines 1 and 2 in columns 3 and 4. This gives us: “.. drun. et 
stretha .xx. sugen{a]... et....deswyn. J .xl. hogga; et... 4 
xliiij. hogga. et hafuces.” Le. “.. run. At Streatham 20 (of) 
sows...at...de swine, and 40 (of) hogs; at... and 44 (of) 
hogs, at Haux{ton].” As usual, the numerals are followed by 
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genitives plural. We now know then, for certain, that the A.-S. 
for “hog” was hocg, also written hogg ; and that it was a strong 
masculine, with the gen. sing. hocges and the gen. pl. hogga; 
regularly. It is likely that the Hocg in Hocgestin and in 
Hogs-thorpe was a man’s name, as we frequently find men 
nicknamed from animals. This agrees with the fact that Hogg 
is a common surname at this day; and with a still more im- 
portant fact which I have only just discovered, that it was thus 
used as a surname even in the eleventh century. The name of 
Ailmer Hogg occurs twice in the Ramsey Chartulary, vol. 1. 
p- 188, and vol. 111. p. 39, in a document attributed to the time 
of Aylwin, who was abbot of Ramsey from 1043 to 1079; so 
that Ailmer Hogg may have been alive at the time when our 
fragments were written. 


III. Mr West ake read notes on the etymology of the word 
ant. 

& In a paper read before the Society on May 17, 1900, 
Mr Magnusson had traced flint to a Germ. root */ii- (Idg. *plei-), 
‘industry.’ The Idg. form of the word must have been either 
*plindos or *plendos. If Schrader is right in connecting rAivOos - 
with Lat. plumbum, we obtain parallel forms *plindhos, *plndhom 
(for earlier *plndhos). The existence, side by side, of forms with 
and without aspiration is not uncommon, eg. ordépy, crdphvyé 
beside Germ, *stert- (O.H.G. sterz). *plpdhos may have been a 
contaminated form of *plindhos through association with *plene-, 
‘full,’ ‘heavy.’ 

The original meaning of all these words was ‘heavy mass of 
silex.’ Lead was not known to the Italians of the Po lake- 
dwellings. When *plndhos came to be used for the new metal, 
it underwent a change of gender (hence *p/pdhom) through the 
influence of *ais-, the name for the earliest metal. 


Lith. plénas, O. Pruss. playnis, ‘steel,’ are identical with 
O.E. flan, O. Icel. fleinn, ‘arrow,’ all representing a primitive 
*»loinos, ‘hard cutting material for arrowheads,’ ‘flint arrow- 
heads.’ plénas acquired the meaning of ‘steel’ because steel, not 
bronze, finally ousted flint in the manufacture of arrowheads. 
Norw. jlina, ‘a small chip or flake of stone’ (which together with 
fli points to z or ei- vocalism), is possibly an old collective 
formation to fleinn, representing an original *p/lind, ‘ flint-flakes,’ 
by the side of *ploinos, ‘arrowhead.’ Lith. plytd, ‘tile,’ is 
perhaps related to the same group. 

Flint-work was the great handicraft of early man ; hence the 
radical affinities of flint. 
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THIRD MEETING’. 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Mr OnApwicx’s rooms, 
Clare College, on Thursday, November 27, 1902, at 4.15 p.m, 
the President (Mr Maenvsson) in the Chair: 


I. Mr Maentsson read a paper on an incident in the 
history of King Olaf Tryggvason. 


Thyri, the daughter of Harald Gormson and sister to Svein 
Forkbeard, his son and successor on the throne of Denmark, had 
married Olaf Tryggvason, King of Norway, in 998, after running 
away from King Burislavy of Wendland, to whom she had been 
married against her will by her brother. This act involved the 
loss to her of revenues both of such possessions as she owned in 
her own right in Denmark, and of the dominion which Burislav 
had settled as dowry on her in Wendland. She complained 
bitterly to her husband of her state of poverty and urged him to 
secure for her the possession of what she regarded as unjustly 
withheld from her. To any such undertaking Olaf and his 
counsellors were utterly adverse. At this point of the story the 
oldest biographer of Olaf, Odd Snorrison, a Benedictine of 
Thingeyrar in northern Iceland, who must have written his book 
(or at least a portion of it) before 1161, since one of his principal 
informants is known to have died in that year, brings in the 
following incident (of which only the briefest abstract can be 
given) :—Norway, in consequence of Olaf’s favour with God, was 
blessed throughout his reign with seasons miraculously early and 
abundant. This was proved on Palm Sunday 999, when the 
King came out of church and found a man with a great burden 
of fully ripe angelicas. Olaf secured one stalk of the plant, went 
home to the hall, where the court assembled for meals, and 
having cut a piece off the stalk sent it as a dainty to the Queen. 
She returns for the harmless gift the singular answer that 
“more deeply fixed in her memory” was the fact that she got 
nothing of her possessions in Denmark and no one had manhood 
enough to claim for her her Wendish properties. Evidently 
there can be no such connection between Olaf’s act and the 
Queen’s answer as the monk of Thingeyrar supposed. 

Snorri is more explicit; but he introduces his account of the 
incident with the words: ‘The story goes,” by which he indicates 
his distrust of the historical veracity of the incident as he found 
it recorded, though he had no means at that stage of his history 
of applying any critical control to it—‘‘The story goes” that 
Olaf met in the street a man with a bundle of angelicas wondrously 
large for that time “of spring” (date not mentioned), and secured 
one stalk which he took home to the chamber where Queen Thyri 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 9, 1902. 
2 
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was. He found her weeping, and said :—“ Look, here is a big 
stalk of angelica I give thee.” She thrust it back, saying: 
“Greater were the gifts of Harald Gorm’s son and less did he 
quail at going abroad to secure what was his than thou dost,” &c. 
‘Gifts’ here cannot refer to the plant offered ; there would be no 
real sense in the reply in that case. It must refer to an offer of 
some gift which accompanied the presentation of the plant. That 
such must have been the case is rendered most probable by a 
parallel incident at the court of Norway five-and-forty years 
afterwards, Magnus the Good conferred on his uncle Harald 
Sigurdson one half of the kingdom of Norway. The act was 
confirmed by a public ceremony. Magnus, at the head of a 
stately procession of dignitaries, approaches Harald with a 
couple of reeds in his hand, saying: ‘“ Which wilt thou have?” 
Harald takes one and Magnus declares: ‘“‘ With this reed I 
confer on you one half of the kingdom of Norway with all royal 
rights and prerogatives thereto appertaining, &c.” There can 
hardly be a doubt that in Queen Thyri’s chamber things hap- 
pened in connection with which the stalk of angelica answered 
the same purpose the reed did in the case already referred to. 

This, then, is the point of history lost here, as I take it. The 
government of Norway (the King and his council) was utterly 
unwilling to engage in an armed expedition to gratify the Queen’s 
desires (Snorri); so they determined to confer on her such a 
dowry as Norway could afford, which dowry, as a matter of 
course, took the shape of landed dominion. This Olaf offered 
her in a formal manner, requesting her to signify her acceptance 
by taking from his hand the angelica stalk. But Thyri, finding 
the dower insufficient, and knowing the symbolic meaning of 
taking in the hand a plant offered in such circumstances, thrust 
it back and taunted a valiant husband with faint-heartedness for 
not restoring to her what she claimed as her own abroad. The 
incident was historical with nothing whatever miraculous about it. 

The custom of handing a plant to a princely person on the 
occasion of landed dominion being conferred on him or her is of 
great antiquity. In the first Lay of Helgi the slayer of Hunding 
(Older Edda) it is mentioned already. His father, Sigmund, 
hands him an itrlauk, a leek of great beauty, i.e. a fine, handsome 
plant, and with it confers on him a name, various landed lord- 
ships and a fine-wrought sword, The custom seems closely akin 
to that of ratifying the sale of land by putting in the lap of the 
buyer a piece of the soil of the property bought. This was 
called at skeyta jord, to ‘en-lap’ land, the proceedings observed on 
the occasion being minutely described in the ‘Older Gulathing- 
law’ § 292. In England also the custom was known by the 
alliterative title “Twig and Turf.” Apparently it is known in 
many parts of the world. 
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II. Mr Cuapwick read a paper on the Historia Brittonum. 


He suggested that §§ 31, 37, 38, 43—46, 56 (San Marte), as 
well as §§ 57—65, were derived from English sources. They 
contained English words and place-names, while the traditions 
given in §§ 37, 46 were also apparently of English origin (cf. 
Bede, H.E. 1 15, Widukind 1 6). §§ 57—65 seemed to be based 
on a text nearly related to Sweet’s genealogies (O.E.T. p. 167 ff.) 
and MS. C.C.C. 187, further examples of which might be traced 
in the Text. Roff. and in the App. to Flor. Wig. The relation- 
ship of Octha to Hengest in the narrative pointed to a connection 
with the genealogies (as against Bede and the Sax. Chron.) ; and 
this supposition was confirmed by the date in § 31, which was 
found also in the Corpus text. The genealogy in § 31 showed 
acquaintance with the story of Finn, a fact which might have 
a certain significance in its bearing on the narrative in the 
Hist. Britt, 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Pdtlologteal Soctety, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 

6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be’ 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 


his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such meetings 
shall be held within the limits of University Full Term only, and 
shall be summoned by the president in consultation with the 
secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13 No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 Nolawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1903. 
FIRST MEETING? 


At the Annual Meeting of the Society held in Mr Wardale’s 
rooms, Clare College, on Thursday, January 22, 1903, at 4.15 p.m., 
the President, Mr Maenutsson, in the Chair: 


Mr R. K. Gaye, Fellow of Trinity College, was elected a 
member of the Society. 


The following Officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President : Mr Maanusson (re-elected). 

New Vice-President: Mr G1zs. 

Members of Council: Prof. Bevan (re-elected), Prof. Ripar- 
way, Mr Hicks, Mr Rovse. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr WARDALE (re-elected). 

Hon. Secretaries: Mr Cuapwick, Mr Quiaern (both re-elected). 

Auditors : Prof. Cowrtt, Mr Nrxon (both re-elected). 


Mr Gites read a paper on 6 katwhev vopos (Demosthenes 
c. Aristocrat. § 28) and the afoves of Solon, in which he suggested 
that the time had come for reconsidering the interpretation of 6 
xatwbev vopos as the law next cited below (6 pera radra vdpos). 
This interpretation was first given by Taylor, 160 years ago, and 
had ever since, with rare exceptions, been adopted as the true 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 10, 1903. 
. 1 
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one, while the explanations offered by Didymus according to 
Harpoeration s.v. had been dismissed with scant consideration 
as, in Weil’s phrase, savantes niaiseries. Yet Didymus was one 
of the best scholars of antiquity and one to whom we owe a 
great deal in the interpretation of ancient writers, and it would 
have been strange that had Taylor’s very simple explanation 
been the true one he should not have known it. Moreover 
phrases in the sense required by Taylor are numerous, but o xa- 
twfev vonos does not occur again. As Didymus offers three 
explanations it is clear that he had no definite knowledge on 
the point. The first of his explanations—that the phrase refers 
to the Heliastic courts da 1rd tov dixacrypiwy Ta pev avw Ta Se 
kato dvopdlerbar—is accepted only by Philippi in his Areopag 
und Epheten ; the third, which he attributes to Anaximenes and 
which is repeated by Pollux, that the agoves and xipBes had been 
removed from the Acropolis to the council chamber and the 
market-place, is explained no doubt rightly by Dr Sandys and 
Wilamowitz as a rhetorical flourish not to be taken literally. 
The remaining explanation is that the phrase had something to 
do with the manner of writing (7 Sua ro Oxia THIS év Tots afoot 
ypapijs Bovotpodydov Yeypappevys Tov a7d TOV EvwvUpwY apyopevov 
v6 Lov Katwhev dvopater o Anpoabevys), and this Mr Giles suggested 
is the true one, though not exactly in the form given by Didymus. 
6 katwhev thins should be taken literally. On an altar at Crissa 
there is a Bovorpodydov inscription beginning at the bottom 
right-hand corner (Roehl IGA 314, Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, 
p- 230). But this and short records on statues are hardly 
comparable with the writing of long documents like laws. The 
law referred to in the speech against Aristocrates was a law of 
Draco, but Draco’s laws on homicide were adopted by Solon and 
written upon agoves, as not only the literary evidence but also 
the remaining fragments of the later copy of the law prove 
(Dittenberger, Sylloge*, no. 52), where xpéros axaov is mentioned. 
The ancients were not clear as to the relations between d£oves 
and xvpBes, some regarding them as identical, others as different ; 
the former wooden erections revolving on a pivot, the latter stone 
pyramids. Mr Giles argued that Kumanudes’ restoration of an 
awy in "Ed. dpx. 1885 as four arms set in a horizontal central 
axis was improbable and for any heavy material unworkable, 
and that the prismatic fragment of stone, which suggested this 
restoration because the inscription on one side read from the 
top and that on the other from the bottom, was too small to be 
relied upon, there being no evidence that the writing on the two 
sides though of the same age was exactly contemporaneous and 
belonged to the same document. If Busolt (@riech. Gesch. ii°. 
p- 223 .) and Thumser in Hermann’s Griech. Staatsaltertiimer, 
p. 379, are correct in regarding the xvpBes as copies in stone of 
the revolving wooden agoves, then we have a similar record in the 
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cippus found in the Roman Forum in 1899, on which the in- 
scription is Bovoerpopyddy, as we are told Solon’s laws were, and 
begins at the base, the first line reading upward, the second 
downward, and so on’, Unfortunately the top is lost, but 
Apollodor us’ definition of KipBets (in Harpocration 8.0.) as Nibenns 
éordras, ovs aro pev THS oTavews oTHAas, amd be THs eis tyos 
dvatagews, dia 7 Kexopupdcbat, KipBes exadovv, womep Kal 
kupBaciav tiv éxt THs Kepadys Tenevny corresponds exactly with 
the form of this stone. The inscription probably belongs to the 
fifth century B.c. It is even possible that it was so engraved 
upon a pyramidal block in direct imitation of the kvpBeas, for 
Livy (iii. 31) tells us that a commission visited Athens amongst 
other places to collect evidence about legislation for the Decemvirs 
wussique inclitas leges Solonis describere. This is confirmed by 
the statements of Cicero, Gaius and others regarding particular 
enactments (cf. Wordsworth, Karly Latin, p. 505), while the 
position in which the pillar was discovered suggests that it was 
one of the legal records destroyed at the instance of the Pontifices 
after 390 B.c. (Livy, vi. 1. 10). 


P.S. Prof. R. 8. Conway kindly informs me that, as the 
result of a personal inspection of the cippus in the Easter vacation 
of 1903, he believes the inscription is not earlier than the second 
century B.c. and probably is later. If Prof. Conway is right in 
this view, the monument is clearly a restoration like the inscription 
of the columna rostrata, and the argument of this paper is not 
affected, for no one will contend that the direction of writing on 
the cippus was that in common use in the last centuries of the 
Republic. P. G., Feb. 15, 1904. 





SECOND MEETING? 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, 
King’s College, on Thursday, 19 February, 1903, at 4.15 P.m., 
the President, Mr Maanésson, in the Chair: 


The Treasurer’s Accounts were submitted and passed. 


It was resolved : 


“That the Society desires to record its deep sense of the 
loss which it has sustained by the death of Professor E. B. 


1 Even if Hiilsen’s latest theory ‘ap Lehmann’s Beitriige zur alten 
Geschichte), that the writing is not all of the same age, were true, the 
argument would not be affected. But the theory is founded only on the 
fact that’the mason worked sometimes from one side of the stone, sometimes 
from the other. 

2 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 3, 1903. 
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Cowell, one of the original members of the Society, its 
President for the first four years of its existence, and a 
valued member for over thirty years.” 


Dr VERRALL read comments on : 

(i) Theognis 894 ws 49 kuWeAAtLov T Leds dXevere yevos. In 
this, which seems to be the common origin of the mss. readings, 
xuWeAAifov is perhaps a combination of two variants xvAAifov and 
WedXZLov, from xvdAdds, distorted, rickety, and WedAds, stammering, 
inarticulate respectively : “ Let-Zeus then, since his offspring are 
such a rickety (or stammering) generation, make an end of them.” 
This confirms and expands the words oiyot advaAxins, ‘‘ Alas, what 
feebleness !” in v. 891. 


(ii) Theognis 1209—1210 aidwv pe yévos x.t.rX. This 
appears to be a hostile and sarcastic epigram on the (then novel) 
doctrine of the ‘fiery,’ celestial, or ethereal origin and destiny of 
the soul. In v. 1209 the words eirayéa @7Byv should be read, 
for the purpose of interpretation, as evre:yéa & 7Byv, the possi- 
bility of the other reading being a mere jest and deception, as in 
the game of ‘buried cities.’ Translate, ‘‘ Though my origin is of 
fire, yet my castle and fortress of youth is happily solid, and still 
detains me from my native ground.” For the attitude of Theognis 
towards a future life see vv. 567—570 7Bn repwopevos x.7.X. 





THIRD MEETING". 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Mr Wardale’s rooms, 
Clare College, on Thursday, 5 March, 1903, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President, Mr Maantsson, in the Chair: 


It was agreed nem. con. that the following words be added to 
Law 9: i 
“Except for grave cause such meetings shall be held 
within the limits of University Full Term only, and shall 
be summoned by the President in consultation with the 
Secretary.” 


I. Mr Harrison read a paper on Tacitus, Annals, xii. 62°. 
The commentators refer cvt ut degeneri Pseudophilippi vocabulum 
impositum to Andriscus, translate degeneri ‘of humble birth,’ and 
connect posthac with memorabant. But (1) Andriscus would 
not be called rex Macedonum ; (2) he was called ‘the false Philip’ 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 17 March, 1903. 
2 This paper appeared in a fuller form in the Classical Review for June, 
1903, pp. 258—261. 
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not because he was of humble birth—that had nothing to do 
with it—but because he was not a Philip and pretended to be ; 
(3) Byzantium had relations with Rome as early as the second 
Macedonian war; (4) there is no other evidence to shew that 
its first foedus with Rome dated from the affair of Andriscus ; 
(5) there is some evidence to shew that it admitted the claims of 
Andriscus and incurred the displeasure of Rome thereby, so that 
its envoys in A.D. 53 had little cause to begin their narrative 
with that episode, or to lay stress upon it: they would be more 
likely not to mention it at all; (6) posthac is never used to mark 
a division in a narrative ; (7) its position shews that it belongs to 
missas. These objections taken together make the common 
interpretation of the passage untenable. There is some blunder. 
Most probably Tacitus has confused ‘the false Philip’ with 
Philip V, imagining that Philip was called ‘the false Philip’ as 
unworthy of his distinguished name—as degener in the original 
sense of the word. If this is so, the Byzantines begin their 
sketch of the relations of their city with Rome at the right 
point; they mention their subsequent services in chronological 
order; and they pass discreetly over the affair of Andriscus. 
Possibly the Antonius whom Byzantium assisted was the orator, 
who commanded against the pirates in 102, not his son, who 
commanded against them in 74. 


II. Mr Burxirr exhibited some papyrus fragments which 
had been bought in Egypt from a native dealer at the same time 
as the Hebrew Papyrus lately presented to the University by 
Mr Nash (Cambridge University Reporter, 1902, p. 499), and now 
numbered ms. Or. 233. The fragments formed part of two rolls, 
one containing part of the Odyssey, the other at present un- 
identified. The handwriting of both rolls is a beautiful early 
Greek uncial, marked by the epigraphic = and =. The 2nd 
century A.D. is the latest date that can be assigned for the 
fragments, and they may be very much earlier. There are, in 
fact, some indications that the rolls of which they formed a part 
may have been used for cartonnage, as was frequently done in 
the Ptolemaic period. The Odyssey fragments contain portions 
of Bk. xu, lines 250—259, 281—304 (see PSBA for Nov. 
1902). The unidentified fragments contain the following letters : 


(a)! wisagtk Balao! (Blank) 
. » K@AYOMEN (Blank) 
. » TWIOYKABH ... 


. TarreAAec.... 
. NIZCEIN (Blank) 
» ANKATAAH®D ... 

i Leh Se iota A. 


(8) ...pomodaTin... 
(Blank) 
ars Urals GMEBAOTAN ... 
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The number of blank (i.e. short) lines is a most curious 
feature in these two fragments, which do not appear to be 
metrical’. 





EASTER TERM, 1908. 


FIRST MEETING®*. 


At the Meeting of the Society held at Dr Sandys’ house 
(Merton House, Queen’s Road) on Thursday, 7 May, 1903, at 
4.45 p.m., the President, Mr Maenusson, in the Chair: 


I. Mr Borxirr read a paper on the alleged Cross outside 
the Dome of 8. Sophia at Constantinople. 


Paulus Silentiarius, in describing the Church of S. Sophia at 

Constantinople, says of the great Dome (Bekker, 491 f.) 

axpotatns Oé 
atavpoy trép Kopudys épuvcirrodw eypade Téxvy. 

According to Du Cange this means that a standing Cross was 
erected on the outside of the Dome; according to Lethaby and 
Swainson (S. Sophia, pp. 42, 282) it was a flat Cross, depicted in 
mosaic at the highest point of the inside. Quite recently 
Mr E. M. Antoniadi, writing on 8. Sophia in Knowledge (Feb.— 
May, 1903), has come forward as a champion of the view 
advocated by Du Cange. Speaking generally, the use of tép is 
brought forward in favour of the outside Cross, while the use of 
éypade is brought forward in favour of the inside Cross. The 
question almost entirely depends on the interpretation of the 
words above quoted, as [ cannot find any reference to the alleged 
outside Cross elsewhere. At a later period Christ in Glory seems 
to have been figured at the top of the Dome (Bekker, p. 91), but 
Lethaby and Swainson (p. 279 ff.) regard this as having been 
inserted in the 9th century, after the fall of the Iconoclasts. 

The argument which I venture to think conclusive against 
any reference to an outside Cross, is derived from the general 
contents of the poem of Paulus. Excluding the 304 lines on the 
Ambo, the poem on S. Sophia is 1029 lines long. Of these the 
first 350 lines are introductory and speak of the fall of the 
previous church and of the solemn inauguration of the present 
building on Christmas Day, 563 a.p. The last 109 lines are a 


1 The Greek fragments now also belong to the University Library. The 
Odyssey fragments are numbered ms, Add. 4074, the unidentified scraps are 
called ms. Add. 4075. 

2 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 26 May, 1903. 
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panegyric on Justinian. The rest of the work, over 550 hexa- 
meters in length, is taken up with a defailed description of the 
inside of S. Sophia. The poet describes in turn the Eastern 
Apses (354-368), the Chancel Arch (369—410), the West End 
(417—424), the Narthex (425—443), the Four Piers that support 
the Dome (448—465), the Pendentives (465—480), the Cornice 
of the Dome (481—488), the Dome itself (489—531), the North 
and South Walls (531—550), the North and South Aisles (6550— 
585), the Gynaecea (586—589), the Atrium (590—616), the 
Marbles (617—646), the Inlaid Work (647—657), the Capitals 
(658—663), the Floor (664—667), the Gold Mosaic (668—672), 
the Iconostasis (673—719), the Ciborium (720—751), the Altar 
(752 ff.), the Altar Curtains and the pictures embroidered on 
them (758—-805), and finally the arrangements for Lighting 
(806—920). But not a word is given to the outside. Paulus 
indeed ends up his description of the Lamps by declaring that 
the mariner coming at night to Constantinople from the Aigean 
guides his ship not by the stars but by the lights of S. Sophia, 
shining through the windows in the lower part of the Dome. 
Yet even here we are dealing with the lights inside the Church, 
not with an object placed on the outside. It is therefore wholly 
unlikely that Paulus, while describing the inside of the Dome 
and comparing it to the vault of heaven, should suddenly pass 
through the tiles and tell us in ambiguous language of a Cross 
on the outside of the Dome. Every other object mentioned by 
Paulus is visible from the inside. 

I therefore conclude that in the lines quoted éypade has its 
natural sense' and that the description refers to a Cross designed 
upon the almost flat under-surface of the crown of the Dome. 
In what sense, then, are we to take vrép? It has seemed to me 
possible that this use is quite accurate when used of a mosaic or 
inlaid design at the centre of the spherical roof. The xopvdy is 
the crown of the vault, the highest point of the inside surface. 
A cross standing out in relief might be ézi rs Kopudijs, but a 
cross sunk in the surface might be regarded as dzép tHs Kopudjs, 
spreading its arms over the top of the Dome. 


II. Dr Posteatr read a paper reprehending the current 
practice of re-naming the battle of Pharsalia as the battle of 
Pharsalus. He pointed out that, whereas in the case of other 
battles near a town, e.g. Cannae, expressions like ‘Cannarum 
pugna’ and ‘Cannae’ were used of the engagement, the name of 
the town Pharsalus, modern Férsala, was never so employed; 
that contemporary witness placed the battle either at Palaephar- 
salus (a distinct place from Férsala though its site had not yet 
been identified), or else generally in the ‘Pharsalian’ or ‘Thes- 
salian’ district; that Lucan’s name for it was Pharsalia and when 


1 In line 649 éypaye is used for the designing of inlaid marble work. 
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this would not fit the verse, not Pharsalus but Thessalia; that 
we did not find that,the town was definitely named in this 
connexion (the adjectives Pharsalicus, Pharsalius proved nothing) 
until we came to Greek writers such as Dio Cassius and Plutarch 
(y kata Bapoadov payn) whose expressions were of no account, the 
latter in fact even talking of 7 év Papoadw payn. 

The conclusion was that the engagement might be correctly 
named the battle either of Palaepharsalus (Old Pharsalus), of 
Pharsalia or of Thessalia (in the limited local sense which 
Dr Postgate illustrated from Strabo, 1x. p. 429, 369 Didot) but 
not the battle of Pharsalus, as that place had nothing to do with 
the battle, and mention of it was avoided, consciously or un- 
consciously, in this connexion. 





SECOND MEETING. 


At the Meeting of the Society held at Dr Sandys’ house 
(Merton House, Queen’s Road) on Thursday, 28 May, 1903, at 
4.45 p.m., the President, Mr Maentsson, in the Chair: 


Professor BENDALL, of Gonville and Caius College, was elected 
a member of the Society. 


Professor Skear read a paper on the present pronunciation of 
the words one and once”. 


There is no trace of a prefixed sound of w before the sounds 
of o or wu before the year 1400; but. during the period from the 
Norman Conquest until that date, we have several recorded 
examples of the opposite phenomenon, viz. of the omission of w 
in words that began with the sounds of wo- or wu-. The 
Normans evidently disliked the sound of w in this position, as 
already in Domesday-Book we find Odetone for Wood-ton or 
Wootton, and the frequent use of -orde for the suffix -worth. 
No such instance occurs before the Norman Conquest ; the old 
etymology that derived orchard from wort-yard is demonstrably 
wrong. 


| In English of the thirteenth century we find w used as a 

vowel (as in modern Welsh), and such spellings as wif, i.e. ’olf, 
for wolf; wrsipe for worship ; wrd for worth; wman for woman ; 
ot for wot, ic. knows. Other examples are common in our 
dialects, as ’0od for wood, oont for wont, i.e. a mole; ’oosted for 
worsted ; ’oonder for wonder. The A.S. ws and wase are both 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 2 June, 1903. 
? Compare Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, vol. v, 
part v. 
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now represented by ooze; the A.S. war, sea-weed, is both woare 
and oare; the word wold appears as old in Shakespeare’s King 
Lear; and wounds became ’ownds, chiefly preserved in zownds, 
meaning “ by God’s wounds.” The Scottish for ‘‘ week” appears 
in Barbour both as wouk and owk. Similarly, we find the w 
dropped in who, whose, whom; coth and co’ used for quoth; sough 
from A.S. swogan, to resound; so for swo; &e. 

But after 1400, when Anglo-French influence ceased, there 
was a regular development of initial o into initial wo in dialects. 
We find, in the fifteenth century, wone for one, wolde for olde 
(old), &c.; and in the sixteenth century, not only woke for oak, 
wotes for oats; but also whoale for whole (still so written), wholy 
for holy, whoop for hoop, to call out (F. houper), whobub for 
hubbub, whot for hot, whorded for hoarded, &. Our modern 
dialects have whome for home. Many more examples were given. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1903. 


FIRST MEETING". 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Prof. Ringeway’s 
rooms, Gonville and Caius College, on Thursday, 29 October, 
1903, at 4.15 p.m., Prof. Skeat in the Chair: 


Mr Maentsson read a paper On nautical terms used in the 
North in ancient times. Ship-building and, with it, nautical 
terminology, began by man discovering that he could travel on 
water in a hollowed-out trunk of a tree. The actual terminology 
of the art was of a much later date. (Monoxyla had come down 
from an immense antiquity even to our own days: in Warend in 
Sweden and in Rennebo in Norway under the obviously ancient 
name etkja, which has passed into different forms in the various 
countries of the North.) Nér, the name of the ships connected 
with the god Njord, obviously cognate with G. vats, L. navis, 
was almost certainly an appellative for a monoxylous craft, as its 
direct Norwegian descendant no, a mug, hollowed out of a solid 
piece of wood, would go toshow. Monoxylous craft were paddled ; 
the paddler faced his goal. Long experience of this mode of pro- 
pulsion, which was still in vogue in the North when Tacitus 
wrote his Germania, taught man the various small discoveries 
that led up to one of the greatest discoveries in the world, that 
of rowing, involving the invention of the hdr, row-lock (thole), 
the hamla, oar-strap, to be used in backing water, and—since in 
rowing, the propelling power on board, the rowers (Ad-seti) turned 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 10, 1903. 
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their back upon their goal—the rudder (stgri, stjérn), the eye of 
the rowing craft. First merely a loose oar plied by the steers- 
man, the rudder ultimately became a steering apparatus fixed to 
the right-hand buttock of the stern, certainly as early as the 
9th century, and remained in that position till the beginning of 
the 14th, at least in western Europe. For the history of ship- 
building in the North, posterior to the monoxylous period, Tacitus’ 
_ account of Northern ships (lst cent. a.p.), the Nydam boat (3rd 
to 4th cent.), and the Gokstad boat (c. 900), showing the crowning 
discovery of the mast (sigla) and sail (segl), were the great land- 
marks by which the evolution of the nautical art could be linked, 
with something approaching to intelligible tradition, to that of 
the historical period.—Mr Magnitisson went through the various 
names of ships on record in the Sagas, pointing out how most, if 
not all, of the foreign ones came in with King Harald Hardrada, 
1044-66. The galeid of his saga seemed to be historically trace- 
able to 7a XeAavdia of the Greek fleet that Harald himself had 
for a while commanded. Knorr (OE. cnear, canardus in Order. 
Vitalis), skiita (ME. skute, Dutch schuit, Germ. schiite) were 
genuine Northern names; and so probably were the names of the 
warships: Ajéll (OE. céol, OHG. kiol); ellidi (Lith. eldija) ; askr 
(MGr. doxds, L.Sal. ascus); and certainly those of skei (aver. 
60 oars), snekkja (aver. 40 oars); the dreki was only a broad-built, 
high-boarded, ocean-going skeid with a figurehead at the prow, and 
a tail (fin-tail) of a dragon at the stern. The paper closed with 
a detailed description of the internal arrangements of an ancient 
man-of-war, suggesting a new interpretation of krappa-rim. 





SECOND MEETING’. 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Prof. Ridgeway’s 
rooms, Gonville and Caius College, on Thursday, 12 November, 
1903, at 4.15 p.m., the President, Mr Macnusson, in the Chair: 


Prof. BENDALL read notes on Greek pronunciation as deduced 
from Greeco-Indian bilingual coins, B.c. 180-20. The coins were 
selected, although the material was not large, because they were 
official records, and were probably submitted to authorities of 
both nationalities. About 27 Greek names and one Greek word 
were transliterated. All but two issues use the Kharosthi 
character, which does not distinguish long and short vowels. 
The Indian e and o, however, are regarded as normally long 
even in Pali and Prakrit except in some cases before two 
consonants. ‘ 


? Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 24, 1903. 
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H is invariably represented by e (pronounced as in Eng. ‘ they’): 
two exx. in one word Heliyakresasa (= HAIOKAEOY2) 
where the nominative in -ys has been mistaken for a base 
and declined ; orparnyod strategasa (5 occurrences in all). 


Q = Indian o (5 occurrences in all). 


Y = Indian i, e.g. AIONYSIOY Diyunisiasa (3 occurrences). That 
Y is not equivalent to Indian w may be shewn from the 
coin identified by Prof. Rapson (J. R. As. Soc. 1897, p. 324) 
where Umi =OMMO. 


A= Indian a; « is rendered by e (ey before vowels) or i; « by i; 
o varies even in different issues of the same name between 
a and u (Apuludatasa beside Apaladatasa *AzodXoddrov), 
but the Indian (long) o does not occur as an equivalent. 


Ev=evu; EYKPATIAOY = Lvukratitasa (or, -dasa). 
AI in EPMAIOY = ay (Heramayasa). 


The rough breathing was distinctly pronounced, as it is 
uniformly rendered by the Indian consonant h (3 occurrences). 

The results obtained from consonants are not always quite 
clear, owing to a tendency to harden some soft consonants (g and 
d); but in such cases another issue often corrects the error, 
e.g. Tiyumetasa, corrected to Diyumedasa. 


Two points come out quite clearly as to consonants. 


(1) The Greek aspirates were still true hard aspirates and 
not spirants as in Modern Greek. The transcription of ANTI- 
MAXOY by Antimakhasa puts this very forcibly, as it would 
have been easy to denote the x by h had the spirant-pro- 
nunciation already arisen. The transcriptions of @ (2 instances) 
and ¢ (4 instances) are uniform and analogous. 


(2) The Greek dentals were true dentals and did not 
approximate to linguals as ours do; otherwise they would have 
been transcribed by the Indian linguals as English dentals are 
written in the North Indian vernaculars at the present day’. 


1 Since drafting the above summary I have examined, under Prof. 
Rapson’s guidance, the numerous coins of Eukratides in the British 
Museum; and also the single coin of Peukolaos, unknown to._me when I 
read the paper. In this last case and in one instance in the issues of 
Eukratides the equivalent of ev seems to be @ii; i.e. the Indian diphthong ¢ 
followed by the character for initial wu. C. B., February 11, 1904. 
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THIRD MEETING" 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Prof. Ridgeway’s rooms, 
Gonville and Caius College, on Thursday, 26 November, 1903, at 
4.15 p.m., the President, Mr Magnusson, in the Chair: 


I.. Mr Harrison read notes on (1) Homer, Jliad i. 277— 
281 ; and (2) Isocrates, Areopagiticus § 12. 


(1) 278—9 are wrongly interpreted by Ameis, Leaf, etc. ; 
rightly by Faesi (see his edition of 1871), who saves "Nestor from 
‘a pointless generality’ (Leaf), and brings these lines into 
harmony with 281. For the purposes of the Trojan war Achilles 
is a king, and Agamemnon implies as much in 176 ; therefore 
Nestor’s comparison must be between the greater king and the 
lesser, not between a king and a common man. Thus od...ds0iys 
cannot mean ‘ very different from a common man’s’ here ; and in 
any case the two words could scarcely have such a meaning as 
‘exceptional’ where they are separated by zo6’, which naturally 
attracts the negative to itself. 


(2) Sterxapipnodpefa, ‘we scratched (our good fortune) to 
pieces,’ is beneath the dignity of Isocrates. Possibly dcerxipadyoa- 
peOa (if that is a legitimate form) should be read. The deriva- 
tives of oxdprpos hardly belong to respectable Greek, while the 
derivatives of oxipagdos are not uncommon in authors of the time 
of Isocrates, who himself uses oxipacetov twice, once in this very 


speech (§ 48). 


II. Mr Cuapwick read a paper on Tacitus, Germ. 40, in 
which he discussed (1) the character of the festival described, 
(2) the geographical position of Nerthus’ island, (3) the nature of 
the bond by which the seven tribes were united. 


(1) The only close analogy to the festival of Nerthus to be 
found in ancient Teutonic records was the festival of Frey 
described in Flat. 1. 337 ff Frey was a god of fertility, a 
characteristic which seemed to apply also to Nerthus. A 
historical connection between the two cults was to be found in 
the fact that Frey’s father was called Nidrdr, a name originally 
identical with Nerthus. The difference in sex between Frey and 
Nerthus was at first sight a serious difficulty. In Yngl. Saga 
Frey was represented as a priest-king, the founder of Upsala and 
the ancestor of the Swedish kings. His-descendants collectively 
are called Ynglingar; individually they, like himself, bore the 
name Yngir. Apparently they were regarded as the representa- 
tives of the god. Like him they were believed to control the 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 1, 1903. 
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fertility of the earth, and on two occasions they were sacrificed 
on account of bad harvests. But there seemed to be some reason 
for believing that Frey had taken the place of a female deity. He 
had a sister named Freyia whose character was similar to his own. 
In the tribe of gods to which they belonged, the Vanir, it was 
customary for brothers and sisters to marry. In Beowulf no such 
name as Ynglingar was ever applied to the Swedish dynasty. 
They were invariably called Scylfingas. This word seemed to be 
derived from Skialf, a name borne by one of the early queens and 
also applied to Freyia. Was the former prevalence of matriarchy 
to be inferred from this? Such an explanation was favoured by 
Tacitus’ account of the Sitones (Germ. 45). In Flat. 1. 337 the 
priestess of Frey was regarded as the god’s wife. So in Hynd- 
luli6d a certain priest or priest-king named Ottar was represented 
as the husband of Freyia. Again the pig was sacred to both 
deities. This might be seen from the golden boars which they 
possessed and from the sacrifice of the sénargéltr, which appeared 
to be connected with the modern Yule Boar. The boar-emblem 
was in use among the Ynglingar, e.g. the ‘ring’ Sviagriss (a neck- 
lace according to Saxo) and the helmets Hildisin and Hildigéltr 
owned by King Athils. But its use was not confined to Sweden. 
Several references to the symbol occurred in Beowulf; specially 
noteworthy was the standard mentioned in |. 2152. Early 
analogies were to be found in Germ. 7 and Hist. iv. 22. From 
Germ. 45 it appeared that the boar was the symbol of the Mater 
deum ; but was not this deity really identical with Nerthus ? 

The festival of Frey described in the Flateyiarbék seemed to 
have begun in the autumn. The only other festival of this god 
which could be precisely dated (Gisla 8. Surss. p. 27) took place 
at the beginning of winter (October), Again the autumnal festival 
was always associated with the sacrifice for fertility. If then the 
cult of Frey was historically connected with the cult of Nerthus, 
it was probable that the festival of the latter also took place in 
the autumn. As in ancient times the year seemed to have begun 
in October, it was probably to be regarded as a New Year festival. 
Modern analogies were to be found in certain ceremonies con- 
nected with the plough, which take place early in January. 


(2) The cult of Frey was originally connected with the old 
kingdom of Sweden (about the Malar) and especially with Upsala ; 
but Nerthus’ island could hardly be situated in this district. 
Parallel traditions however were to be found in Denmark. Frey 
had a Danish counterpart in Frothi the Peaceful. Getion, the 
goddess who created Sjelland by ploughing, seemed to correspond 
to Freyia. Her husband was Skidldr (the eponymous ancestor of 
the Danish kings), a fact which recalled the relationship of Ottar 
to Freyia. Further, the title frea Ingwina (cf. Ingunar-freyr) 
was applied in Beowulf to the Danish king, and according to the 
Runic Poem the eponymous Ing was a Danish hero. These facts 
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seemed to show that the Danish kingdom was the centre of the 
Inguaeones. Sjelland had always been the chief province of this 
kingdom, and it was in this island that Frothi, Skiéldr and Gefion 
were localised by tradition. The position of Sjelland suited the 
requirements of Nerthus’ island very well. 


(3) The West Saxon kings traced their descent from a certain 
Sceaf, whose legend was given by Malmesbury and Aethelweard. 
From a comparison with Beowulf it seemed probable that the 
original hero of the story was Scyld Scefing, who was identiéal 
with Skidldr. The West Saxon and Danish dynasties therefore 
claimed descent from the same ancestor. Consequently, as in the 
similar festival of the Semnones (Germ. 39), the bond between the 
different tribes was probably believed to be one of blood, 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologteal Society, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 


year. 

6 <Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected; unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroaa 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such meetings 
shall be held within the limits of University Full Term only, and 
shall be summoned by the president in consultation with the 
secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shal] 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 

16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 

17 The meeting of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 

18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologteal Society. 


LENT TERM, 1904. 


FIRST MEETING? 


Ar the Annual Meeting of the Society held in Mr Wardale’s 
rooms, Clare College, on Thursday, 28 January, 1904, at 4.15 p.m., 
the President (Mr Magnusson) in the Chair: 

I. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President: Mr Burkitt. 

New Vice-President: Mr Magnisson. 


Members of Council: Dr Adam and Dr Jackson (re-elected), 
Mr Chadwick. 


Hon. Treasurer: Prof. Bendall. 


Hon. Secretaries: Mr Quiggin (re-elected), Mr Harrison. 
Auditors: Mr Nixon (re-elected), Mr Wardale. 


II. (Mr Burkitt having taken the Chair) Mr Giles was 


recognized retrospectively as Auditor since the death of Prof. 
Cowell. 


III. A vote of thanks to the retiring officers was carried 
unanimously. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 2, 1904. 
1 
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IV. It was unanimously agreed 


That the recommendation made by the Council at their 
last meeting be adopted, namely “that the Society expend 
a sum not exceeding £50 towards the cost of the pub- 
lication of Prof. Arnold’s book on Vedic Metres, the Press 
Syndicate having consented in their letter of 27 November, 
1903, to place copies of the work at the disposal of all 
members of the Society who may apply for them.” 


' V. It was unanimously agreed 


That the Library Committee be re-appointed for one 
year ; and that in future one member of the Library Com- 
mittee retire at the end of each year. 


VI. Prof. Skear read a paper on Zhe Tempest, 1. i. 17: 
‘What cares these roarers for the name of king?’ 


This curious line has often been discussed. In Abboit’s 
Shakespearian Grammar it is explained, in a manner which is 
very nearly correct, but it is evidently regarded as an anomaly. 
As a fact, it is an instance of a regular English idiom ; and 
similar examples occur in many other authors, including King 
Alfred. I should state the rule thus, ‘‘ When a verb occurs in 
the third person in an introductory manner, in which case it is 
frequently the second word in a sentence and is preceded by an 
adverb or non-personal pronoun, it is often used in the singular 
number, though the subject may be in the plural.” I now give 
examples. 

(And) now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; 1 Cor. 
xii. 13. 

So striveth not the waves with sundry winds; Kid, Spanish 
Tragedy, iii. 1. 8. 

What helps gay garments when the mind’s oppressed? Soliman 
and Perseda, iv. i. 9. 

Now is Perkyn and his pilgrimes to the plowe faren ; Piers 
Plowman, B. vi. 107. 

There is moo misshape people amonge thise beggars ; id. vii. 95. 

Thus was the wenche and he of oon assent; Chaucer, C. T. ; 
D. 1359. 

There is ful many an eye and many an ere; id. D. 2051. 

There was Antigonus and his son put to flight ; King Alfred’s 
tr. of Orosius, p. 150, 1. 3 (literally translated). 

And went (singular) then Godwine the earl and Sweyn the 
earl to Bosham, and shoved (plural) out their ships and went 
(plural) beyond sea; A.S. Chronicle, an. 1048. 


In the A.S. Chronicle and in Alfred instances are numerous. 
There is an inverted sentence of this kind in Merch. Ven. iv. 
1. 84; which stands for—Here is six thousand ducats for thy 
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three thousand; and is regular. It appears, however, as: For 
thy three thousand ducats here is six. There is here no real 
difficulty. 

Some other supposed Shakespearian anomalies are likewise 
really due to Old English idioms. 





SECOND MEETING". 


At a meeting of the Society held in Professor Bevan’s rooms, 
Trinity, on Thursday, 18 February, 1904, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President in the Chair : 


I. The Master or St Joun’s read a note on deioubro in the 
Gospel of Peter. 


The Akhmim Fragment records that there was darkness at 
midday after the Crucifixion, zepujpyovro 8% odo) pera Adyvov 
vopilovres Or. vvé éotw erécavto. After wi read éorw (marg. 
éyévero), and then as corruptions efeeNTo, ETTEENTO, ETTECANTO 
(completed as in the ms. by a small a inscribed in the c), com- 
paring in the Fragment atraniwntec for apwNiwnNrec. 


II. Mr Borxirt read a note on Justin Martyr, Apol. 1. § 14 
(Otto ed. 2, i, 36). Justin Martyr in Apol. 1. § 14 is enumerating 
the moral benefits his fellow-Christians have received from their 
religion. Those who hated one another (he says) and zpds tovs 
ovx dpodvAous 81a Ta EON Kal éortias Kowas px Totovpevot, NOW 
after Christ’s appearance have become willing to lead a life in 
common (épodiarror). The words da ra €6y xai are very awkward. 
Justin’s genuine works are only preserved in a single ms. dated 
1364 A.D., so that we are often forced to a temperate use of 
emendation. I venture to suggest that here we should read 
diairas Te Kai €otias. The change is not of great extent, and tacte 
might easily be supposed to be meant for ta €8H when once the 
words were wrongly divided. 


III. Dr Jackson read a paper upon recent attempts to settle 
the chronology of Plato’s dialogues by means of statistics of style. 
It has been proved that certain dialogues known to be late, have 
phrases, idioms, and peculiarities of style, which do not occur, or 
are rare, in certain dialogues known to be early. But it may be 
doubted whether ‘‘stylometry” is capable of determining either 
the periods to which debatable dialogues belong, or the order in 
which dialogues follow one another in their respective groups. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 28, 1904. 
1—2 
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An author's style may, no doubt, change, as years pass away. 
But, with most men, difference of subject makes difference of 
style; and the difference of style which results from difference of 
subject is apt to be at least as great as the difference of style 
which comes about by lapse of time. Plato was a master of all 
manners and of all styles, and we must not hope to discriminate 
in his writings between occasional variation. and continuous 
change. Without such discrimination, there is no basis for stylo- 
metrical chronology. 





THIRD MEETING. 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Professor Bevan’s rooms 
in Trinity, on Thursday, 3 March, 1904, at 4.45, the President in 
the Chair : 


Dr Heapiam opened a discussion on ‘ The Greek point of view 
towards art and literature.’ 





EASTER TERM, 1904. 


FIRST MEETING". 


At a meeting of the Society held in Dr Sandys’ house on 
Thursday, 5 May, 1904, at 4.45 p.m., the President in the Chair: 


I. Professor A. E. Housman read a paper on the manuscripts 
of Juvenal. 


The textual criticism of Juvenal, since the middle of the 19th 
century, has suffered from two causes: firstly a tendency to follow 
the best ms, P, wherever its readings are tolerable, without im- 
partially considering whether they are probably right; secondly 
a tendency, when its readings are intolerable, to fall back, not 
upon the best of the other class w, but upon one of the worst, the 
second hand of P itself. This, P*, ought to be excluded from the 
apparatus criticus: in its stead should be included at least six 
mss,—Monacensis 408, Leidensis 82, Parisiensis 7900, Vrbinas 
661, Bodleianus Canon. class. Lat. 41, and Trin. Coll. Cant. O. iv. 
10,—which at present are almost unknown or almost ignored. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 17, 1904. 
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Thus at 111 109 editors read ‘ praeterea sanctum nihil est neque ab 
inguine tutum,’ though est neque has no authority but P?: P omits 
the words, most of the other mss have awé, the Vienna fragment 
auct: write aut <tibi>. 

Although P has been unduly exalted, there still remain places 
where its true readings are neglected, such as x1 151 ‘pastoris 
duri hic filius,’ or x11 49, where it omits aliguis, and the passage 
should be written ‘nondum <imi> sortitus triste profundi | im- 
perium Sicula toruos cum coniuge Pluton.’ But the text is now 
more in need of help from the other mss. These sometimes pre- 
serve the original reading of P, now obliterated by P*, as at vimt 
148 sufflamine mulio (Par. and Vrb. as well as the florilegium 
Sangallense), xv 75 praesiant instantibus Ombis (Bodl.), 145 
pariendis (Bodl. and Vrb.); sometimes the true form, or a less 
corrupt form, of the reading indicated by P, as at x11 54 reccidit 
Leid. Par. Vrb., recidit P, decidit al., xtv 217 longae Mon., longe 
P, longi al., xv 7 aeluros Juvenal (Brodaeus), elu..s Vrb., aeruleos 
P, caeruleos al. ; sometimes an antique spelling, as xv1 5 epistula, 
x 189 woltu, v1 644 Procne, modernised in P; sometimes true 
readings which modern critics have recovered by conjecture, as 
vu 51 hine, 78 desideret, 1x 55 lassas, x111 5 homines ; sometimes 
readings no less true but universally disregarded, as x 155 ‘acti’ 
inquit ‘ nihil est,’ with which compare Sen. Med. 993, Livy xxxi1 
37 5, Hor. carm. 1 3 37. In short the recension, quite apart from 
the emendation, of Juvenal is not yet completed ; and its com- 
pletion will require both the collation of Mss and the exercise of 
thought. 


If. Mr Harrison read a note on Herodas iv. 54 (aAX’ npepy 
te Kyi wélov wOetrar) and the impersonal passive in Greek. The 
line has been taken to mean roughly either (a) ‘ But it is day, and 
the pushing is getting worse’; or (6) ‘ But she means well, and, 
what’s more, she is getting on.’ Against’ (a) Mr Harrison urged 
that the poem has no other indication of the time of day, or of a 
crowd ; that there seems to be no special connexion between the 
dawn and offerings to Asklepios (the sleeping-cure of the Plutus 
is of course another affair) ; that the night, even the last of the 
night, is not a good time for looking at statues and reading their 
inscriptions (ll. 20 ff.); that temples were perhaps not more often 
crowded to the pushing-point with sightseers in the time of 
Herodas than are cathedrals in our own; and that the impersonal 
passive of the kind common in Latin (coneurritur) is unknown in 
Greek. In Greek the true imp. pass. is almost confined to pf. and 
plipf. forms: eg. Xen. vect. i. 1, Thue. vii. 75. 6 (where adixro is 
sound), vii. 77. 3. Examples in other tenses are few and dubious: 
e.g. Pind. Ol. viii. 8, Soph. 0.C. 1628 (where tard cod may be 
subject), Plato Politicus 299 a (where diky may have been in 
Plato’s thoughts). With many other passives commonly treated 
as impersonal a subject, vague or precise, may be (as e.g. in Thuc, 
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i. 91. 1 76 retyos must be) supplied. For these reasons the ortho- 
dox interpretation (a) must be put aside. 

Against (>), which was put forward diffidently by Dr Rutherford 
in 1891, there is little to be said. For éwi pelov see Mr Nairn’s 
note. For w@oduo, middle, see Liddell and Scott, who give 
examples of the physical though none of the mental sense. The 
words are either the end of Kokkale’s plea for the slave, or 
Kynno’s confession that she has been too harsh. 





SECOND MEETING. 


At a meeting of the Society held in Dr Jackson’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, May 26, 1904, at 4.45 p.m, the 
President in the Chair: 


I. Miss J. E. Harrison of Newnham College was elected a 
member of the Society. 


II. Mr Burxirr exhibited a squeeze of the Caldey Stone. 
The Caldey Stone is a block of squared sandstone, now fixed into 
the wall of the Church porch on Caldey Island, off Tenby, Pem- 
brokeshire. It contains an incised cross with a Latin inscription 
below it in debased Roman lettering and an Ogam inscription 
round the edge. The best description of the monument hitherto 
published is Dr Rhfs’s paper in Archaeologia Cambrensis, 5th 
series, vol. xiii, pp. 98—102. According to the accepted reading 
the Latin inscription runs: | & singno crjucis in illam | fingsi rogo | 
omnibus am|mulantibus | ibi exorent | pro anima | eatuoconil. 
The first part thus makes no sense. The second part asks those 
who walk by to pray for the soul of Catuocon, i.e. Cadwgan, and 
is interesting for the spelling of ammulantibus, i.e. ambulantibus, 
an instance of Celtic back-assimilation in a Latin word, similar to 
that which produces the familiar Welsh and Gaelic ‘ mutations.’ 

Mr Burkitt pointed out that contrary to the usual practice 
the name of the man who caused the Cross to be erected is on 
this interpretation not given, the common form of the Welsh 
inscriptions being ‘This Cross was set up by A for the soul of B.’ 
An instructive parallel is afforded by Enniaun’s Cross (Arch. 
Camb. 5th series, vol. xvi, p. 139), which reads | crux - xpi - | 
% enniaun - | pro anima - | guorgoret - | fecit. Guided by the 
analogy of this inscription Mr Burkitt made the following sug- 
gestions :—(1) On the Caldey Stone is represented by H, but in 
two cases w is used, in each of which the sense is obscure. Possibly 
therefore w stands not for but for h. The nasal g in signo might 
conceivably be written sihgno as well as singno, and ‘1H’ then 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, June 7, 1904. 
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might stand for the appropriate case of ‘Jesus.’ (2) The & at the 
beginning is more like the contraction for ec than that for e¢. Is 
it not possible that ec sihgno was meant for ‘X signo,’ as in 
Enniaun’s Cross? (3) Jilam stands in the place where we might 
expect to find a proper name. A careful examination of the 
squeeze shews that it is possible to read cuti instead of ccm, and 
thus we arrive at the name #/tuti, ie. 8. Iltyd or (in Latin) 
8. Iltutus. 

The termination -i presents no difficulty, as may be seen from 
the Glamorgan inscriptions edited by Dr Rhfs in Arch. Camb., 
5th series, vol. xvi. Thus we have J/ci fecit hanc crucem (p. 138). 
Crux saluatoris quae preparauit Samsoni * apati (i.e. ‘quam pre- 
parauit Samson abbas,’ p. 148), Conbelani posswit hance crucem 
(p. 159), not to mention tombstone legends such as T’renegussi 
jili Macutreni hic iacit, where ‘Trenegussi’ is nom. sing. In 
literary Latin the name of Illtyd is spelt Heldutus, Heltutus, 
Eltutus, Ildutus, Iltutus, and no doubt in various other ways. 
Thus the Caldey inscription may be transliterated thus: “ X 
sihgno crucis Ih(u) Ltuti fingsi,” which meant ‘‘54 With the sign 
of the Cross of Jesus, I, Iltyd, have fashioned (this monument).” 

The Ogam, as deciphered by Dr Rhjs, is MaGLia DUBRacuna. 
The scores represented by capitals are still legible, but the rest 
have perished through the loss of the top of the stone. Maglia 
Dubracuna appears in Irish as Mael-Doborchon, the name of 
a bishop of Kildare who died in 707. Of the same formation is 
Mael Patric, i.e. Caluus Patricii, ‘Patrick’s tonsured man,’ 
Similarly Maglia Dubracuna (or Mael Dyfrig, to give a more 
modern spelling) means the tonsured man of 8. Dubricius or 
Dyfrig. 

What the connexion was between the Ogam and the Latin 
inscription is not clear: probably ‘ Mael Dyfrig’ was the monk who 
prepared the stone set up by ‘TIlltyd’ for the soul of ‘Cadwgan.’ 
The important point is that the names on the Caldey Stone bring 
us into the circle of personages of whom we read in the Life of 
the famous S. Samson of Dol in Brittany, sometime Abbot of 
Caldey. 

S. Samson was educated at S. Illtyd’s School at Llantwit 
Major in Glamorgan, and it was when 8, Dubric was spending 
Lent according to his custom on Caldey Island that Samson was 
appointed to succeed the unfortunate Abbot Piro. No valid 
palaeographical reason prevents us from assigning the Caldey 
Cross to the early part of the 6th century. The lettering is 
extremely rude, but the F and the U and the H (for n) have 
a very early air. The spellings adopted by the stonecutter shew 
that the age of Charlemagne and the revival of school instruction 
had not yet dawned upon Caldey when (according to Mr Burkitt's 
reading) a monk who had been consecrated by ‘ Dubric the high 
saint’ cut the inscription in which 8. Illtyd asks our prayers for 
the soul of Cadwgan. 
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TII. Dr Henry Jackson read extracts from the note-book of 
a pupil of Richard Shilleto. Dr Jackson, who in the years 1859- 
1862 was a pupil of Shilleto, had recorded at the time some of 
Shilleto’s remarks about Greek and Latin usage. Dr Jackson 
quoted a few of these, partly as specimens of Shilleto’s minute 
and exact observation, partly for the sake of the discussion to 
which they might give rise. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1904. 
FIRST MEETING" 


At the meeting held in Mr Nixon’s rooms in King’s on Oct. 27, 
1904, at 4.15 p.m, the President in the Chair: 


I. Professor RipGeway read a paper on wapvoy and xdpvow. 
He had argued (Zarly Age of Greece, vol. 1, pp. 672-3) that a 
certain phase of labialism in Greek was due to the intrusion of 
a people from central Europe, who represented original Indo- 
Germanic g by p, as in Oscan, Umbrian, Gaulish, Welsh and 
Cornish, whilst Sanskr. represents it by k, c, Letto-Slavic by &, 
and Greek by «, 7t, and z, Greek thus falling into the eastern 
rather than into the north-western group, though, unlike the 
languages of the upper Balkan, showing distinct traces of labialism, 
e.g. Boeotian rérrapes = rérrapes and Homeric ziovpes, whilst irros 
had replaced an older ixxos (Hiym. Mag.) = Lat. equus, Gaelic ech, 
whilst ir7os is parallel to Gaulish Hpona, and Welsh eb, lupus in 
Lat. is held to be a form borrowed from some labialising Italic 
dialect, as the true Latin form would be lucus* =Xixos. The 
Gaulish petor (in petorritum, ‘four-wheeler’) and Welsh pedwar 
= Boeot. wérrapes and Hom. wiovpes. As in Lat. this phase of 
labialism is due to tribes who used p for &, so also in Greece the 
sporadic tendency to this kind of labialism can only have been 
due to the direct influence of a people who had that phonetic 
peculiarity. tos has long been recognized as an intruder. The 
word zapvoy, the ordinary Greek name for a locust, offers fresh 
evidence, for an older form xopvoy was in use on Mount Oéeta. 
Strabo (613) says that the people of Mount Oeta worshipped 
Herakles as Kornopion because he had rid them of a plague of 
locusts, which they called xopvozes (ovs ot Oirator xépvoras Aéyovcr), 
and he adds that the Aeolians in Asia had a month Ilopvoriwr, 
‘locust month,’ and that the Boeotians had a similar form zopvomes 
and sacrifice to Apollo Iopvoriwy (cf. Apollo Parnopios at Athens). 
We can now see which tribes in Greece had original & and which 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 8, 1904. 
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labialised. Of the ethnology of the Oetaeans there is good 
evidence. Mt. Oeta had been the refuge of indigenous tribes 
driven from their ancient homes, and who are repeatedly described 
as the oldest stratum of population in Greece. In Strabo’s time 
it was occupied by the Aenianes, a Pelasgian tribe driven from 
their home in the Dotian plain in Thessaly, and by the Dryopians, 
classed by Strabo and Pausanias amongst the oldest tribes of 
Greece. The Oetaeans then who used the form xdpvo7es were 
either Aenianes or Dryopians or both, since each tribe was 
Pelasgian. Thus the old tribes kept original & when not influenced 
from outside. On the other hand the Boeotians and Aeolians 
used the labialised form adépvores. Now the Boeotians (Thue. 1. 
12) had been driven from Arne in Thessaly at the time of the 
Dorian migrations, and they were thus Achaeans and Achaeanised 
Pelasgians, whilst the story of the Aeolians of Asia is the same. 
Thus in each case those who said zopvores were Achaeans or 
Achaeanised Pelasgians from Thessaly. This substantiates strongly 
Professor Ridgeway’s previous thesis that the occasional superses- 
sion of & by p, in Greek as in Latin, was due to an invasion of 
P-folk from central Europe, and that the large-limbed, fair-haired 
Achaeans of Homer had descended from that region. 


II. Mr Gixes read a paper on the word spinners in Shake- 
speare, in which he adduced evidence to show that in Elizabethan 
English spinner was used of two different insects—the spider and 
the crane fly,—and that when spider and spinner were used in the 
same passage (as is the case in both occurrences in Shakespeare), 
two different animals were intended, and not, as the editors and 
dictionaries seem to assume, only the spider under two different 
names. 


III. Mr Gites also read a paper on ‘The Original Meaning 
of ayads.’ The early philologists, Bopp, Pott, Benfey, pro- 
pounded derivations of dyafés which would not now be accepted 
as consonant with known phonetic laws. In Curtius’ and Brug- 
mann’s treatment of Greek, adyafds is not mentioned. The com- 
mon etymology which connects aya#os with English good is 
impossible, unless we start with’ Benfey from Hesychius’ axa6év- 
ayafov, and this form, which is declared by M. Schmidt without 
evidence to be Cretan, is not vouched for by any other authority. 
Morever, it is doubtful if there are any adjectives with a moral 


significance which have not developed this in the separate life of 


the individual languages. Nor is the meaning always equivalent 
to good, strenuous &c. as the lexica aver. In the old rock in- 
scriptions of Thera dyafés occurs with proper names in the same 
sense as the Attic xadds. Though in some Homeric sentences 
(e.g. od« dyabov rodvKoupavin) ayabos has a meaning like good, far 
the commonest use is in the stereotyped phrase Bonv ayaGds, 
which more probably means ‘good at helping’ than either ‘ good 
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at shouting’ or ‘good at fighting.’ Bonfoos begins to come in 
during the Homeric period (there are two instances), and this 
suggests that Bonfds is an abbreviated equivalent of Boy adyabes. 
If so, @yafds would be a compound of (1) aya- the strengthening 
prefix (as was suggested by Pott seventy years ago) which is 
probably akin to péya-, and (2) Ooos ‘swift.’ Examples of similar 
hyphaeresis to ayafos for dyafcos in later Greek are given in 
Meyer’s Griechische Grammatik. The existence of Bonbéw postu- 
lates the early appearance of Bonfds. If Toup’s emendation in 
Hesychius aya@cov- raxwov be correct, in some Greek dialect the 
longer form survived in the earlier meaning. This form should 
be distinguished from 7yaGeos, the second element in which would 
be the same as in (a@eos, while the first is also aya- with the 
initial a lengthened as in a@avaros and dxaparos, but unlike them 
changed to 7», since the word has ceased to be part of the spoken 
language. Finally, in spite of Osthoff’s Das Suppletivwesen, it 
may be asked whether dyafos is not compared because the word 
was originally in effect itself a superlative. 


IV. Mr Harrison read a paper on ‘The Lark in Latin and 
in Anglo-Latin Verse.’ 


In the Vovu Anthologia Oxoniensis, in H, C. F, Mason’s Com- 
positions, and commonly in modern Latin verse, alauda is used 
for ‘lark.’ This is not a Latin but a Gaulish word, brought into 
Italy as the name of the legion which Caesar raised in Gaul ; and 
to the elder Pliny and Suetonius it is still a Gallicum vocabulum 
which needs to be explained. 

Pliny WV. H, xi. 37: in capite paucis animalium nec nisi volu- 
cribus apices, ...phoenici..., pavonibus..., praeterea parvae avi 
quae ab illo galerita appellata quondam, postea Gallico vocabulo 
etiam legioni nomen dederat Alaudae. 

Suet. Caes, 24: legiones..., unam etiam ex Transalpinis con- 
scriptam, vocabulo quoque Gallico (Alauda enim appellabatur). 

Except with reference to this legion a/auda does not occur in 
Latin such as modern composers profess to imitate’. It is there- 
fore as inadinissible in Latin verse as ‘bulbul’ or ‘shuhshuhgah’ 
(local colour apart) in English verse. 

Latin has two words for ‘lark’ : 

(1) galerita or galeritus: Varro L. L. 5 § 76, Pliny NW. H. xi. 
37 (quoted above) and xxx. 7. 

(2) cassita: Aulus Gellius ii. 29, in a fable which Gellius 


1 The history of the word may now be read in the Thesaurus Linguae 
Latinae. Besides Pliny and Suetonius it is there cited only from Marcellus 
of Bordeaux (5th century: avis galerita quae Gallice alauda dicitur), 
Gregory of Tours (6th century: avis coredallus quam alaudam vocamus), 
and the Bern scholia on Virgil (8th century, thought to be the work of a 
Celt: quod rustici alodarium vocant, tractum de avibus quas alaudas 
vocant). E.H. Jan. 11, 1905. 
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tells us was given in tetrameters by Ennius, whose last two lines 
he quotes, so that cassita is very likely the word which Ennius 
used. 


Either of these is as admissible in Latin verse as twrdus, which 
the Latin poets use only in connexion with food. Poets are 
perhaps shy of singing about birds which they eat. 





SECOND MEETING! 


At a meeting of the Society held in Dr Verrall’s house on 
Thursday, 10 November, at 4.15 p.m., the President in the Chair : 


Dr VERRALL read notes upon Lucan, of which a summary 
follows. 


Lucan vit 326 foll. 


On the morning of Pharsalia, Caesar (according to Lucan), in 
concluding his harangue, ordered the army to march out straight 
over the rampart; the camp, which they might thus ruin, would 
not be wanted again, since after the battle they would occupy that 
of the Pompeians: vallo tendetis in illo, unde acies peritura venit. 
At these words the soldiers, seizing the omen, rushed over accord- 
ingly. The omen lies in the significance, supposed to be undesigned, 
of acies peritwra as ‘an army doomed to perish.’ Caesar is sup- 
posed, as the context shows, to intend peritwra in a transitive 
sense, per-itura (vallum) supplied from vallo. The Pompeians, 
issuing as usual by the gates, per-ibunt vallum ‘ will pass through 
the rampart’; the Caesareans, rushing over, will not. The com- 
mon intransitive sense of perire gives to his words the effect of a 
presage. 

In v. 331 suwmpta Ceres ‘they took bread’ is disputed and 
unsatisfactory. Read perhaps—armaque raptim | sumpta viris 
(Ceres capiunt presagia belli) |-calcatisque ruunt castris; where 
the Céres (Kjpes) are the Homeric Fates of battle and death. 
These, as well as the soldiers whom they inspire, embrace the 
omen of slaughter. 


Lucan 1 453 foll. 


Punctuate thus: dua tamen...| versus ad Hispanas acies 
extremaque mundi | iussit bella geri stellatis axibus ; agger | eri- 
gitur ete. ‘Caesar, though departing for Spain and the end of the 
universe, gave orders for war to be waged where there are stars in 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, November 22, 1904. 
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heaven.’ For the explanation, see the description of the Spanish 
campaign in the early part of Book Iv. Spain, being near to the 
junction of heaven and earth (the end of the universe) and there- 
fore having a low sky, is liable (according to Lucan) to a con- 
gestion of clouds, which sometimes, as on this occasion, produces 
a long period of darkness, without stars and practically without 
day. In contrast to this, the sky of Marseilles is described as 
starred ; for axes, dome of heaven, see Lucan 1x 5, and dictionaries 
s. v.—The combination stellatis axibus agger is mistaken, not- 
withstanding Sil. Ital. x111 109 (see Haskins’ Lucan ad loc.). The 
memory of Silius deceived him. 


Lucan 11 126 foll. 


The reading violatae, Scaevola, dextrae or, violatae Scaevola 
dextrae (not Vestae) should be preferred, and the explanation of 
violata dextra as referring to the legend of Mucius Scaevola (Left- 
hand) burning his right hand before Porsena. The words te 
neglectum,...Scaevola seem to mean ‘a Scaevola disregarded (as 
such)’; the assassins paid no heed to the sacred associations of 
the name. Vestae is an arbitrary change, suggested by the sub- 
sequent reference to a perpetual fire. ‘There remain however 
difficulties, to be hereafter discussed. 


Lucan 1 677 foll. 


This passage exhibits (vv. 680, 694) the rhetorical confusion 
of the site of Pharsalia with that of Philippi, which is strangely 
persistent in the Roman poets. Perhaps we may see here why 
the idea was popular. A woman at Rome, possessed by Apollo, 
is in vision transported successively to the principal scenes of the 
coming war—Pharsalia (designated as Philippi), Alexandria, 
Thapsus (and Utica), Munda, Rome itself (death of Caesar), and 
finally to Philippi again. Hereupon she cries out for ‘new sea- 
shores and a new earth,’ and the vision ends. The suggestion 
seems to be that the war, having made the circuit of the Mediter- 
ranean world and returned to the point of starting, thus gives a 
sign of its close, and portends the opening of the ‘ new age,’ at this 
time generally anticipated, as in Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue and else- 
where. If such a prognostic, literary or popular, was suggested, 
we may well suppose, since in a substantial sense it was fulfilled, 
that it left a deep impression. Confusion of the two ‘ Emathian’ 
battle-sites will thus have had its origin in the desire to mark 
the completion of the cycle with a little more than the actual 
precision. | 


Lucan m1 126. 
Crassumque in bella secutae 
scaeva tribuniciae voverunt proelia dirae. 
So read, for saeva. The curses of the tribunes ‘doomed to ill 
omen’ (voverunt scaeva) the arms which they pursued. 
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Lucan 111 182. 


Phoebea navalia (for the Piraeus) is to be explained by the 
legend that Phoebus landed there on his journey from Delos to 
‘Delphi: see the prologue to Aeschylus’ Humenides. 





THIRD MEETING. 


At a meeting of the Society held in Mr Nixon’s rooms in 
King’s, on Thursday, 24 November, 1904, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President in the Chair: 


I. Mr V. 8S. Jonss, Fellow of Magdalene, was elected a 
member of the Society. 


II. Dr Heaptam read a paper on the Paeonic metre, illus- 
trated chiefly from Greek tragedy and from Bacchylides xvi. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambringe Philological Society, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by Be Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 

a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such meetings 
shall be held within the limits of University Full Term only, and 
shall be summoned by the president in consultation with the 
secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13 No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambritge PhHilologteal Soctetyp. 


LENT TERM, 1905. 
FIRST MEETING? 


Art the Annual Meeting of the Society held in Dr Jackson’s 
rooms in Trinity College on Thursday, January 26, 1905, at 
4.15 p.m., the President (Mr Burxirt) in the Chair: 


I. The following Officers were elected for 1905: 


President: Mr Burkitt (re-elected). 
New Vice-President: Dr Postgate. 


Members of Council: The Master of St John’s, Mr Nixon 
(re-elected), Dr Sandys (re-elected). 


Treasurer: Prof. Bendall (re-elected). 
Secretaries: Mr Quiggin, Mr Harrison (both re-elected). 
Auditors: Mr Nixon, Mr Wardale (both re-elected). 


Il. The Treasurer’s accounts’ for 1904 were submitted and 
passed. 


IIL. C. F. Angus, B.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, was elected 
a member of the Society. 
IV. Miss Harrison read a paper wepi rod E rod év AcAgois. 


The explanations of the E at Delphi suggested in the dialogue 
of Plutarch bearing this title were not examined, as, if the theory 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 7, 1905. 
* The accounts are printed on page 24. 
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to be propounded be correct, they necessarily fall to the ground. 
All these explanations are based on one or other of two supposi- 
tions: first, that the E is the letter Epsilon used as a number, 
i.e. as 5; or, second, that it stood for the name of the letter, i.e. 
for epsilon iota, and that it therefore meant either ‘if’ or ‘thou 
art.’ Coins of the 2nd century A.D. show that something shaped 
like an E was set up in the front of the temple of Apollo. It 
remains to ask, was this object originally the letter E, or was it 
some old sacred object shaped like an E, the meaning of which in 
the lapse of time had been forgotten, and which was therefore 
open to any and every mystical interpretation ? 

The explanation (unpublished) proposed by Mr A. H. Smith 
was noted, also that by Mr A. B. Cook (Yolk-Lore xiv. p. 287). 
Mr Cook suggests that the E was originally the head of a trident 
lying horizontal. The theory now propounded is that the E was 
originally three betyl stones or pillars placed on a basis and 
representing the three Charites. Arguments in support of this 
view are as follows: First, the earliest images of the Charites, 
dedicated at Orchomenos by Eteokles, were merely stones, sup- 
posed meteorites. Pausanias (1x. 38. 1) says tas pév 8) wézpas 
oéBovoi te paduora, cal TO “EreoxAe adtas meveiv x Tod ovpavod 
gacw. Place three of these on a basis and you have an image 
oddly like an E turned on its back. An instance was shown of 
a votive Pheenician stele recently discovered in Sardinia, where 
three betyls on a basis take the shape of a recumbent E. Second, 
we know that the two archaic artists Tektaios and Angelion 
made for Delos a statue of Apollo holding in his right hand the 
bow, in his left the Charites (Plut. de Mus. 14 exe év pev ry deéua 
togov év 5& tH apurtepa Xaperas) and from the scholiast on Pindar 
(ad Ol. xiv. 16) that there was a similar statue at Delphi. 
fortunately a copy of this famous statue is preserved on Imperial 
coins of Athens; the Charites, rude figures but human-shaped, 
stand on the god’s outstretched right-hand. It is well known 
that figures of divinities often hold on the hand symbols either 
of their own outgrown animal form or of some cult that they 
have displaced. Third, it can be shown that primitive bety] 
cultus-images might easily be mistaken for Greek letters. On a 
votive relief to the Dioscuri now in the Museo Lapidario at 
Venice appear two objects exactly like the Greek letter Eta or 
the English H. They are the primitive images called by Plutarch 
(De Frat. Amor. sub init.) doxava, two beams joined by one or 
two cross-beams: ta maXaa tov Avooxovpwv adidptpata oi Szap- 
riarat ddéxava Kadodor eo. 5@ Svo EVAa wapddAnda dvoi wAayiors 
éreCevypéva. The artist of the relief has half lost the meaning 
of the symbols and puts two, obviously a superfluous duplication. 

If the apparent Etas of the relief represent the Dioscuri, may 
not the Epsilon represent the Xapires tpivyor? The new worship 
of Apollo threw the old cult of Gaia into the shade: may not the 
god also have eclipsed the three ancient Charites, and, for com- 
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pensation, set their human figures on his hand and turned their 
betyl symbols into the Pythagorean E? 


V. Professor Sxear read a paper “On the testimony of 
English to the pronunciation of Latin.” 

In the Summary of Pronunciation of Latin, printed by the 
Cambridge Philological Society in 1887, it is briefly stated that 
‘the great difference between the English and Latin pronuncia- 
tion of the same vowel symbols is due to the fact that the 
pronunciation of English has changed, while the spelling has not 
changed with it.” I hope the Society will bear with me whilst 
I endeavour to enlarge somewhat upon this statement. My 
object is to supply a few considerations and facts that tend to 
support it. 

I cannot but believe that a very large percentage of English- 
men are firmly persuaded, or have been brought up to believe, 
that the modern English pronunciation of Latin is quite correct, 
or at any rate as good as anything that can be ascertained. I 
suppose that there is some foundation for so general a belief ; 
and that it has, indeed, arisen from imagining that we have 
always pronounced Latin in the English way from the first, and 
that our way is therefore as good as any other. And I am 
persuaded that, whenever such an argument is advanced, it is 
always tacitly assumed that to pronounce Latin in the English 
way, and to pronounce it in the modern English way, is all one 
and the same thing; an assumption which practically precludes 
any discussion of the subject. 

- The only way to meet and to defeat this argument is to point 
out the antecedent absurdity of any such assumption, by remind- 
ing any possible antagonist of the extraordinary changes that— 
thanks to modern scholarship—can irrefragably be proved to 
have taken place in the pronunciation of English itself. Let it 
be granted, for the purpose of argument, that Latin has always 
been pronounced like English. It must follow from this, that, 
in the time of Elizabeth, Latin must have been pronounced in a 
_ very different way from that now in vogue, solely because the 

same is true of English. And it must further follow from this, 
that it must have been pronounced yet a third way in the time of 
Chaucer, and a fourth way in the time of Alfred, because the 
same is true of English. 

It has been my experience that the simple statement of the 
fact, that the pronunciation of English has suffered great and 
startling changes, of a very fundamental character as regards the 
vowels in particular, is usually received with unbounded surprise 
and suspicion. And this is very natural, for nothing is ever 
taught in our schools (as far as I am aware) to prepare the mind 
of an Englishman for such an undoubted shock. It is well to 
recall how very recent, after all, is our knowledge of the essential 
facts. The advances made towards a better understanding of the 
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question have all been made within my own experience. Dr 
Alexander J. Ellis, who was the pioneer in this enquiry, did not 
publish his work on Harly English Pronunciation till 1869 ; and, 
in England at least, it was then the almost universal belief that 
English sounds had never altered. A few Anglo-Saxon scholars 
may have suspected that, at any rate, Anglo-Saxon differed from 
modern English, because Rask’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar, which 
gives most of the Anglo-Saxon sounds with sufficient correctness, 
was published in Danish in 1817, translated into English by 
Thorpe in 1830, and rendered still more accessible in 1850, when 
Vernon printed his Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. But no 
one, at least in England, seems to have examined the testimony 
of the scribes of Chaucer’s time previously to Dr Ellis; so that 
we may practically date our knowledge of the fuller history of 
English sounds from 1870. 

Since that time much good work has been done, notably by 
Dr Sweet in England, and by Ten Brink and others in Germany ; 
and now the New English Dictionary is affording abundant 
material for the study of even comparatively minute points. 
The English Dialect Dictionary will also contribute most valuable 
and indubitable facts’. 

A very little reflection ought to suffice to show us how 
widely the Chaucerian pronunciation must have differed from 
our own. Those who have never studied Middle English MSS. 
cannot form any sure judgement as to this matter; for they have 
never been in a position to realise how careful and truthful some 
of the scribes of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
really were in their conscientious attempts to write phonetically, 
so as to show the true sounds. The experience of most readers, 
as to the appearance of Middle English, is commonly taken from 
old black-letter editions of the fifteenth century, which are often 
ill spelt and ill printed, and naturally suggest unfavourable ideas 
as to our earlier spellings. But any one who will study Chaucer’s 
use of rhymes in the Canterbury Tales or in Troilus will discover 
that he was a past master in a nice discrimination of vowel- 
sounds as well as in the art of versification, and that it is alto- 
gether impossible that he can have pronounced English as we do 
at present. 

But to come to the facts. We have first to learn and under- 
stand that our modern spelling is of Norman origin, and is the 
outcome of the work of Norman scribes. They used certain 
symbols to denote the sounds of Latin and French, and they used 
the same symbols, as far as they would serve, for denoting the 
sounds of English. In the thirteenth century a vast number of 
French words were introduced into English, with their French 
spellings. An honest and attentive consideration of four such 
words as fame, degree, vice, and doubt, ought to teach us much, 


1 Since this paper was read, Dr Wright’s English Dialect Grammar has 
appeared, in which the phonetics of our dialects are admirably treated. 
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It cannot surely be doubted that the Old French words dame 
and fame, which were certainly at that period dissyllabic, were 
pronounced as (daa-ma), (faa-mo)', and the mere introduction of 
them into English could not have altered their sound, as we find 
no trace whatever of any such alteration. It must be remembered, 
moreover, that they were really introduced into the spoken lan- 
guage, so that any such violent change of sound as that from 
(daa-me) to the modern English dame (deim) would have been 
wholly impossible; and they. were, of course, just as dissyllabic 
in English as they were in Norman. The loss of the final syllable 
took place after 1400. 

A like argument applies to the word degree. It was pro- 
nounced (degree-) in Norman, according to its French spelling ; 
and must, accordingly, have been pronounced (degree-) in English. 
The final e is not always doubled ; it is obvious that the doubling 
of it was meant to show that it was strongly sounded and 
received the accent. We learn from Chaucer that this ee was 
close, as in the modern French degré. 

Let us now consider the third word, viz. vice. This was 
likewise dissyllabic in Norman, and was spelt just as it now is in 
modern English and in modern French. It was certainly pro- 
nounced at first (viit-so) and then (vii-se) in Old French and 
Norman, and must have been pronounced in English in the same 
way. It is perfectly true that the sound of this (ii) has suffered 
startling changes, and has passed through the Elizabethan sound 
(ei), which I have myself heard in Ireland, till it has reached its 
modern diphthongal sound, which it is easier to pronounce than 
to write phonetically. No Cambridge man will assert that the 
‘sound of this vowel can never have varied and will never vary ; 
because he may hear it pronounced (oi) whenever he makes any 
effort to listen. Few words are, to my ear, so familiar as (boi-sikl) 
and (toim). 

Lastly, I take the word doubt. The 6 is a pedantic or psendo- 
learned insertion, and first appears in Caxton. The late M. E. 
spelling was doute, with final e, and it was once dissyllabic, 
like the words above. In early M. E. it was spelt dute, and 
it is well known that ow was a French symbol of the thirteenth 
century, invented in order to distinguish long wu from short u, 
The origin of this symbol was that the symbol ww was indis- 
tinguishable, in writing, from nn, and was further liable to 
confusion with im, mi, nu, and wn; for which reasons it was 
undesirable. Hence ow was substituted for it, by writing o for 
the former uw. The sound of doute (duu-te) was precisely the 


1 Symbols within a parenthesis are phonetic. The symbols (aa), (ee), 
(ii), (au) mean the sounds of Ital. long a, ¢, i, u. The symbol (2) means the 
a@ in china, and (ei) the ei in vein. M. E., O. F., and O. H. G. mean Middle 
English, Old French, and Old High German respectively. The dot in 
(daa+me) shows the position of the stress. 
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same as that of the earlier dute (duu-te), in which the w was, of 
course, long, like the ow in the modern French soupe. 

We thus see good reason for believing, from the testimony of 
English MSS., that in the thirteenth century the symbol a repre- 
sented the long a of the L. fama; the symbol ee or e (if long), 
the long close e of L. téla; the symbol ¢ (if long), the long 7 of 
the L. tritus, and the symbol wu (if long), the long uw of the L. 
umor. I omit the vowel o, because the examples are less clear. 
But we have enough to show that, even in England, as late as 
1400, the Latin long vowels were mostly pronounced as in 
English, and at the same time pronounced in the old Roman 
way. 

The testimony of Anglo-Saxon is, of course. yet clearer. 
The A.-S. dc, with L. @, was certainly pronounced (aak), though 
it is now pronounced as we pronounce oak, The L. @ appears in 
such common words as A.-S. hé, he, wé, we, fet, feet; and was 
pronounced as in Middle English. The L. 7 occurs in A.-S. mil, 
representing the word which we now pronounce mi/e; and was 
pronounced as in Middle English ; cf. O. F. cri, mod. E. ery. 
The L. 6 occurs in ddm; and the mod. E. doom shows that the o 
was close. The L. @ occurs in thi%; and the mod. E. thou, with 
the same vowel as in doubt, testifies to its correctness. 

I do not propose to say anything as to the short vowels, 
because I do not think that any one who is convinced as to the 
sounds of the long vowels will feel inclined to raise difficulties 
about them. 

But it is well worth saying that even English bears most 
important testimony as to the sound of the L. v, or rather of the 
uw consonant. It is a remarkable fact that, amidst all its corrup- 
tions, English has preserved intact, to the present day, the 
primitive Teutonic th and w, as we call them. More than that, 
the w is more than primitive Teutonic; it is, so far as we know, 
also primitive Indo-European ; and thus the most venerable of 
sounds. 

Now we have in English three words, viz. wick, in the sense 
of ‘town,’ wall, and wine, which were borrowed from Latin at so 
early a date that the w had not yet passed into v. As wick is 
chiefly used in placenames, I will pass it over.. But wine, A.-S. 
win, was borrowed from the L. uin-wm directly, and is common 
in many languages; but they all have the v-sound except English. 
It is still spelt with win Dutch and German, because the Du. 
wijn and G. wein, O. H. G. win (as in A.-8.), go back ultimately 
to that early time. The Scandinavian languages now use a 
phonetic spelling with v, but it is most interesting to find that 
they have preserved the original vowel. The vowel of the Icel., 
Dan., and Swedish vin is the same as in the Ital. and Span. vino 
and the Port. vinho. 

The E. wall is a most interesting word. It is non-Teutonic, 
and simply represents the famous L. wallum, one of the very first 
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Roman things with which the Teutonic races came, literally, into 
contact. The point is fully proved by the occurrence, in Welsh, 
of the word gwal, with the senses of ‘wall’ and ‘rampart.’ It is 
clear that gw cannot have resulted from v, but resulted from an 
initial «, which could only be readily pronounced by Celts when 
they prefixed a g to it; just as the Celts of France turned the 
O. H. G. Waltherit into Gualtier, in which the ~ was once 
sounded as w, though now ignored in the modern Gautier. The 
Normans, who rather liked the sound of w so long as it did not 
precede the vowel wu, called it Walter, keeping the original O. H. G. 
sound of w. 

As to the L. gu, English has it right, as in the word quick. 
Even Norman had the same sound, though other French-speaking 
tribes turned it into &. This is shown by the E. adj. quit, from 
the Norman quite, free. I once had the honour of pointing out 
to Paul Meyer the interesting fact that the Norman word is 
spelt cwite in the Ancren Riwle (ab. 1225). 

English has preserved another primitive sound of untold 
antiquity, in the y-sound which commences the words young and 
youth, The forms of both words are very various, but the initial 
sound has never altered. In the very old Vespasian Psalter, we 
find the L. spelling iwngra, younger, in Ps. 118 (119), v. 141; 
and the L. spelling tugud, youth, in Ps, 42 (43), vu. 4. These 
are clearly Latin spellings, though they are unusual; and show 
that the L. ~ (consonant) was pronounced as y. Similarly, we 
find the very rare spelling ioc for A.-S. geoc, E. yoke, in a charter 
dated 811; see Sweet, O. #. Texts. 

Lastly, I beg leave to offer a note on the pronunciation of c. 

The A.-S. symbol ¢ was borrowed from Latin, and was 
originally pronounced like & before all vowels. That it was 
pronounced as k before e is shown by the extremely common 
form Cent, which is pronounced Xent even at the present day. 
This is almost the sole example, because the A.-S. c was usually 
palatalised, and became ch, as in Italian. The Modern English 
habit of pronouncing L, ce, ci, with ¢ as s, is of course of F. 
origin, and cannot have been in use before the Conquest. We 
can hardly doubt that the ch in child (A.-S. cild) goes back to an 
original k; for the Welsh alphabet also has c with the sound of 
k, as in ci, a dog. Besides, we find a few cases in which the ¢ in 
ci was certainly a &. It so happens that the A.-S. ¢ was never 
palatalised before y, which had the sound of the G. w Hence 
A.-S. cyning, sometimes shortened to eyng, is now called king. 
But the sounds of y and 2 were sometimes confused, so that the 
spellings cining and cing are not uncommon. The spelling cing 
occurs in the Blickling Homilies, written in 971. 

The famous word chwrch proves the same point. The A.-S. 
form is cirice, but both of the c’s were originally pronounced as 
k, as representing (most likely) the Gk. «xvpuaxd, a neuter plural 
taken as a fem. sing., which explains why the A.-S. word is 
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feminine. In any case, it is still pronounced kirk in the North 
of England, and appears as kerk in Dutch, and as kirkja in 
Icelandic. Hence this one word suffices to show that the symbol 
¢ was pronounced as & before both ¢ and e. 

We may therefore conclude that, in Anglo-Saxon times, Latin 
was pronounced like Anglo-Saxon, and nearly in the old Roman 
manner; and that through succeeding ages, the Latin and 
English pronunciations changed from time to time, many people 
pronouncing them almost alike. From which it follows that, in 
modern times, it has seemed natural to many of us to pronounce 
Latin as if it were modern English. But we must not forget 
that, before the Conquest, Latin could not have been pronounced 
like modern English, because the Anglo-Saxons of that period 
had no conception of what modern English would be like. No 
one can employ a pronunciation before it is invented. We cannot 
even predict how English will be pronounced in the twenty-first 
century. 





SECOND MEETING? 


At the Meeting of the Society held in Prof. Bevan’s rooms in 
Trinity College on Thursday, February 16, 1905, at 4.15 p.m., 
the President (Mr Burkitt) in the Chair: 


I. Miss Pavss read a paper ‘On the name of the letter 5.” 


The Irish-Anglo-Saxon form of the Roman letter g was 5. 
By the discovery of the M.E. name it is possible to infer the 
Anglo-Saxon name and to connect it with the name of one of 


the runes. 


Il. Mr Quicein read a paper on “The state of the Irish 
language in Donegal.” 


In 1811 the number of people in Ireland who could speak 
Irish was estimated at considerably over 3,000,000. In 1901 the 
number had fallen to 681,000. This rapid decline is to be 
attributed in large measure to the attitude of the Catholic clergy 
and the schoolmasters. But another serious factor was the tide 
of emigration which set in after the great famine of 1847 and 
which has drained the purely Irish-speaking districts more than 
any others. None of the societies for the preservation of the 
language met with any conspicuous success until the Gaelic 
League was founded in 1893. The League attempts to reach the 
lrish-speaking districts, and has met with most success in 
Waterford and Kerry. Donegal has so far been little touched 
by the movement, partly because the bulk of the League litera- 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, February 28, 1905. 
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ture, which is written in Munster Irish, is unintelligible to those 
who only know the local dialect. The little towns are largely 
anglicised, and over large patches no Irish is spoken. The people 
over 65 have preserved the language in a fairly pure state, but 
the Gaelic of the remainder is quite half English, and several of 
the peculiar sounds of the old people, e.g. Sweet’s high-back- 
narrow-unrounded and high-back-lowered-unrounded vowels, have 
been replaced by the front varieties. The language of the people’s 
devotions is English, and the native religious terminology has 
become so unfamiliar that some of the clergy, though strongly in 
favour of the Gaelic movement, actually discountenance the use 
of the vernacular in all religious instruction. At the present 
moment the language is losing ground by intermarriage between 
Gaelic-speakers and those who only know English. 


IIT. Mr Quiaern read a paper on ‘‘L and N in Donegal.” 


THIRD MEETING". 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Professor Bevan’s rooms, 
in Trinity on Thursday, March 2, 1905, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
(Mr Burxirr) in the Chair : 


Dr VeRRALL read papers on (1) literary association, and the 
neglect of it in Graeco-Roman criticism as exemplified by 
‘Longinus’ de sublimitate; (11) ‘Longinus’ on the rhythm of 
Demosthenes (de subl. ch. xxxix. § 4); (111) the legend of Orpheus 
and Eurydice in the fourth book of the Georgics (457 foll.). 


I. In criticizing discrepancies of style (repippacis, To Wuxpor, 
etc.) ‘Longinus’ seems strangely to ignore the effect of literary 
association, and the use of deliberate, though informal, quotation. 
Thus in xxix 1 he ridicules the ‘‘periphrastic” language of Plato 
Laws 801B ws ovre apyvpoiv det rAodrov ovte xpvooiv év rode 
idpupévov éay oixety exactly as if it were Plato’s own, though Plato 
himself marks it as a quotation, by adding that ‘‘ not all poets” 
are capable of the sentiment, and though in fact the very words 
of the poet have been retained— 


e »” a > a ce , 
Ws ovTe tAodTov apyupody idpuypevov 
a“ ~ “~ a“ , 
eGv évouxely ovre Set xpuootv mode. 


Similarly in Laws 778 p “the advice of Sparta, rather to let the 
walls sleep in the ground where they lie than rear them up again” 
(7d xabeddew ev ev TH yy KaTaxeipeva TA Tein Kal pi) éravicracGac) 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, March 14, 1905. 
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is followed by au express reference to “the much-quoted speech 
of the poet on the subject,” from which it is evidently taken— 


> ~ 4 a > 3a ‘4 
év yp xabeddev tatr eae Keipeva 
Kai py ‘ravicracO(e) 


or the like, alluding to the Spartan negotiations of 479 B.c. Yet 
the critic (iv 6) blames the expressions as unsuitable to Plato’s 
style, without noticing, apparently without knowing, that they 
are borrowed. When Xenophon (ib. 4) and Timaeus (7. 5) are 
censured for using the equivocation upon xopy (maiden, pupil of 
the eye), nothing is said of the antiquity and sanctity of such 
mystical puns in Greek literature (compare the equivocation on 
xopos pride, son). Yet Timaeus gives his quotation unaltered, 
except in the order of the words— 
3 tis éroinoev av 
Kopas év 6@Gadpoicr, un Topvas, éxwv; 


and Xenophon also seems to paraphrase, though less closely, a 
poetic original. Almost all the examples of this kind in 
‘Longinus’ are open, so far as they can be tested, to. like 
observations’. 


II. In de sublimitate xxxix § 4 the critic has been understood 
to say that the sentence (de corona 188) rotro 76 Wydicpa Tov 
TOTe TH TOA TepioTavTa Kivdvvoy wapebeiy exoincey WoTEp vedos 
“is expressed throughout in dactylic rhythms” (Rhys Roberts), 
which is not true. But the words cAov émi trav daxtu\xay eipyrat 
pvopev will not bear this rendering; note the article trav. “ The 
dactylic rhythms” must be the two dactyls rov rore and -zep 
vépos, whether ‘ Longinus’ is right or not in so counting the 
second. For puOuos cf. éxi paxpod tod zpwrov prvOy0d BEeByxe (ib.), 
where “the first rhythm” is the word oorep. The meaning 
apparently is that the sentence “‘is pronounced wholly upon the 
dactyls,” that is, the pronunciation of it rests or depends wholly 
upon them; the first, from the comparative rarity of dactyls in 
Demosthenes, catches the hearing, which waits and is suspended 
till the final dactyl comes as a relief, so that the sound, as 
‘Longinus’ says, conforms to the sense.—As to the defective 
sentence (see Rhys Roberts ad /oc.), we should perhaps read oAov 


tt for oAov re and omit 76 Te (7.e. Tore Or Tov TOT) as a gloss”. 


IIT. Commentaries on ipse cava solans aegrum testudine 
amorem...canebat ignore (1) the position of cava and (2) the 
connexion, indicated by the order and structure of the verse, 
between aegrum testudine amorem. The words properly mean 
that “Orpheus, having hollowed the testwdo, consoled with its 


1 This paper is printed at length in the Classical Review for May, 1905 
(vol. xix. p. 202). 

2 This paper is printed at length in the Classical Review for June, 1905 
(vol. xix, p. 254). 
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hollowness his passion, which the creature had wounded” or 
“turned to melancholy.” This is explained by the legend that 
Eurydice was killed by a fabulous animal, “a snake in armour” 
or “snake with a shield,” armatus anguis, apparently a combina- 
tion of snake and tortoise (Liber Monstrorum 3. 2, cited by 
O. Gruppe, Roscher’s Lexicon, “Orpheus” § 95, col. 1160). 
From Virgil, who calls the animal first hydrus and here testudo, 
we see further that, acoording to this legend, it was the shell of 
it which, when Orpheus had killed it in revenge, gave him the 
opportunity for making the chelys or shell-lyre. This invention 
Timotheus also (Persae 234) ascribes to him and not to Hermes. 
It will be noticed that Virgil overleaps by a transition the actual 
death of Eurydice; the Liber Monstrorum, which says that she 
was decapitated by the beast and pulled down into the water, 
supplies and fully accounts for the omission. 





FOURTH MEETING’. 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Professor Bevan’s rooms 
in Trinity on Thursday, March 16, 1905, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President (Mr Burxirr) in the Chair : 


I. A grant from the Society’s funds of a sum not exceeding 
£25 was made to Dr Rouse in aid of a collection of ballads, tales, 
and folklore from Astypalaea. 


Il. Miss A. A. Hentscu, of Girton College, was elected a 
member of the Society. 


III. Dr Posreate, commenting upon a passage in the scene 
between Mercury and Sosia, Plautus Amph. 302-—316, suggested 
that the language used would gain in force and appropriateness by 
the assumption of the following allusions. V. 304 ‘in soporem con- 
locastis nudos,’ ‘Fists, you sent them to sleep (i.e. stunned them) 
without a night-dress’ (i.e. with their clothes stripped off), this 
article of attire being apparently used by the Romans. V. 305 
‘ue ego hic nomen meum commutem et Quintus fiam e Sosia,’ to 
@. Ennius and his doctrine of metempsychosis. V. 313 ‘quid 
si ego illum tractim tangam ut dormiat?’ to the use among the 
Romans of a well-known method of producing mesmeric sleep. 


1V. Dr Rouse read a paper on Modern Greek in its relation 
to ancient Greek. 


The changes in the modern Greek language have not been 
violently brought about, but they are due to the action of principles 
which can be seen in ancient Greek. The foreign or borrowed 
element is small. Many words for common things, such as wine, 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, April 6, 1905. 
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bread, fish, water, are different from the classical words, but they 
come from words which were in use in classical times. The great 
mass of the vocabulary is ancient. The cases of the nouns have 
dwindled to three; indicative and subjunctive have been confused ; 
the infinitive and participle have almost disappeared ; declensions 
and conjugations have been intermingled and levelled by analogy. 
There is more of periphrasis in the syntax. The pronunciation 
of vowels and consonants has generally shifted ; accent has changed 
its quality. There are two languages in Greece: that of the 
people and that of the newspapers. The latter is an artificial 
monstrosity, a mixture of ancient words dragged out of obscurity, 
scraps of ancient syntax misunderstood, ancient inflexions tacked 
on to modern words, French phrases literally translated, and 
modern colloquial. For some reason the “educated” Greek 
thinks it patriotic to use this jargon. A great deal of the 
popular literature, ballads, tales, &c., is printed, but not always 
with proper care, and a knowledge of the spoken language is 
essential. Local dialects differ greatly, but all contain something 
and some contain much, that is supposed to be extinct. The 
changes in modern Greek have been brought about by the follow- 
ing: (1) change of accent from tone-pitch to stress, (2) consequent 
loss of quantity, and (3) shifting of vowel and consonant sounds. 
The language was practically complete in its modern form by the 
llth century. Examples ot the principles which now rule the 
syntax of modern Greek (e.g. auxiliary conjugation) can be found 
in the ancient language ; and there are many survivals of ancient 
words and forms in the modern language, especially in outlying 
districts. The most archaic dialect is the Zakonian, spoken in 
the N.E. of the Peloponnese ; next to this come the Acarnanian, 
and the dialects of Crete, Rhodes, Cos, and smaller islands out of 
the track of tourists or trade. Some of these dialects actually 
retain peculiarities of the ancient local dialects: Zakonian has a 
for y, 7 for Att. x or o, ov for v, o for 6, intervocalic o drops, 
final s becomes p. The modern language sometimes helps to 
interpret the ancient, especially the Greek Testament. It has in 
itself great capacities if a creative genius could only be found to 
use them. 





EASTER TERM, 1905. 


FIRST MEETING". 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Dr Sandys’ house on 
Thursday, May 11, 1905, at 4.45 p.m., the President (Mr Burkirt) 
in the Chair : 


I. Mr I. Asprauams, M.A., of Christ’s, was elected a member 
of the Society. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, May 23, 1905. 


— 
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II. Dr Jackson read a paper on Nicomachean Ethics v1 i§ 5. 
1139% 3—5. 

In the Classical Review for February last, Mr L. H. G. Green- 
wood maintains that this passage, zporepov péev ovv éA€xOn bv" elvar 
pépyn THs Wuxijs, TO tre Adyov Exov Kai ro GAoyor, affords “a strong 
but hitherto unnoticed argument” that this book belongs to the 
Nicomachean treatise and not to the Eudemian: for, while (1) 
“the Nicomachean first book speaks of té dpextixdy as aAoyov in 
the first place (1102° 13), and only afterwards allows it, and then 
with some reservation (ov xvpiws), some title to be called part of 
the Adyov éxov,” (2) “the Eudemian second book on the other 
hand refers to it from the first as Adyoy éyov, with only a slight 
reservation in favour of the Nicomachean view (1219 28).” 
Now, (3) “here,” in V.Z. v1 i= #.E. v i, Mr Greenwood continues, 
“there is no suggestion that the dpexruxdv could possibly be con- 
sidered as anything but dAoyov, which goes a little beyond even 
the Nicomachean passage, but is entirely inconsistent with the 
Eudemian.” 

But (a) the very same sentence of the NVicomacheans which 
for the first time describes the dpextixdv as adoyov, describes it as 
Aoyov éxov in the qualified sense: (+) the very same sentence of 
the Hudemians which describes the dpexrixov as Adyov €xoy, 
distinguishes between ddyov éxov in the strict sense (“exercising 
reason”) and Aoyov éxov in the qualified sense (‘obedient to 
reason”), and implies that, except in the qualified sense, the 
épextixov is GAoyov; and (c) in the Hudemians, generally, as in 
the Nicomacheans, the épextcxov is habitually spoken of as adoyor, 
and not as Adyov éxov. Indeed (d), of necessity, in both treatises 
the dpexrixov is primarily aAoyov, because in both the distinction 
between intellectual and moral virtue rests upon the psychological 
distinction between that which “exercises reason” and that which 
is “obedient to reason”: and in both treatises it is only at the 
outset, where it is necessary to distinguish between Plato’s use of 
the word adXoyov and Aristotle’s, that the dpexrixoy is spoken of, 
even in a qualified sense, as Adyov éxov. 

Consequently, when in V.#. vi i= £#.£. v i the dpextixoy is 
described as aAoyov, the description is in perfect accord with the 
doctrine of both treatises, so that Mr Greenwood’s argument can 
do nothing for the settlement of the controversy about the books 
which are common to both’. 


IlI. Dr Jackson discussed an oracle in Procopius de bello 
Gothico i 7 (see Gibbon, ch. xli, Bury’s edition iv pp. 307, 536). 

Having in a.D. 533, 534 subjugated Africa, Belisarius in 535 
occupied Sicily, and in 536 invaded Italy. In the interval between 
the campaigns of 535 and 536, a Roman general named Mundus 


1 This paper appeared also in the Classical Review for July, 1905 
(vol. xix. p, 299). 
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and his son Mauricius lost their lives fighting against the Goths 
in Dalmatia. This circumstance enabled the Romans to explain 
an oracle which said that, when Africa was in the hands of the 
Romans, the world (mundus) and its offspring would perish. 
Procopius gave the oracle in its original Latin: but the scribe, 
vot understanding it, in part has substituted Greek letters for 
the Latin characters, and in part has attempted a rough facsimile. 
See Obsopoens, Sibyllina Oracula, p. 431. Maltretus in his 
edition of Procopius, 1662, reads the Latin sentence as Africa 
capta, Mundus cum nato peribit: and Cobet, in Mnemosyne v 364, 
gives, independently and confidently, the same interpretation. 
But (1), as Comparetti has perceived, the last nine characters look 
more like peribunt than peribit, and (2) the word addpevov, which 
Procopius uses of the oracle, suggests that the Latin original was 
a verse. Read then, not AFRICA CAPTA MUDUS CUM NATO PERIBIT, 
but AFRICA CAPTA SEDET MD’ NAT’Q PERIBUNT, i.e. Africa capta 
sedet: Mundus natusque peribunt. For Africa capta sedet, 
compare Roman coins which, with the legend rupara capa, show 
a female figure seated at the foot of a trophy or a palm tree. See 
Madden’s Jewish Coinage, p. 185 ff. 


IV. Mr Hicks read a note on Aristotle de anima t ii § 3, 
403 b 31—404a 9. He examined the various grounds on which 
Rodier pronounces the entire passage almost unintelligible, and 
the proposals of Madvig and Diels to omit certain clauses. He 
admitted that the Greek commentators have failed to explain 
satisfactorily the illustration from vopara, but he contended that 
they had missed the point of the comparison. It is not minute- 
ness or partial invisibility which constitutes the resemblance; for, 
in so far as they are visible at all, opera are unlike atoms, 
which are at all times and under all conditions imperceptible to 
sense. The real likeness is in restless mobility (404 a 19, 406 b 
20) and endless multitude : in Milton’s phrase, the atoms are 


‘shapes as thick and numberless 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeams.’ 


MICHAELMAS TERM, 1905. 


FIRST MEETING". 


At a Meeting of the Society held in Mr Nixon’s rooms in 
King’s on Thursday, October 26, 1905, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
(Mr Burkitt) in the Chair: 


I. Dr Conway read a paper on the well-known difficulties in 
the text of Livy’s description of the Roman army in the Latin 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Keporter, November 7, 1905. 
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War, proposing a restoration based on certain indications of the 
Medicean codex. He referred to the conclusions obtained in a 
previous paper! (Proceedings, 1902, p. 10), and pointed out that 
this part of Book vit was written in M by the scribe of Qua- 
ternions 14-21, whom he had called Tertius, who was inter- 
mediate, both in age and excellence, between the other two scribes 
employed. Tertius could be shown to be not less conscientious 
than Leo Diaconus, the best of the three, in the minute fidelity 
with which he reproduced what he found in his exemplar, copying 
it carefully not merely word for word but in peculiar’ forms of 
letters, in the marginalia*—for a large number of these in M 


1 A question which had then been unanswered Dr Conway had now 
determined by looking through the Althorp collection of Editions of Livy in 
the Rylands Library; namely that the division into chapters was first made 
by Gruter (see the preface to his Frankfurt edition of 1628, published after 
his death). 

2 Such a degree of faithfulness in M did not seem yet to have been 
recognised, but it was often important. Thus in 5. 16. 6 M reads rightly et 
receptis, but P ex receptis (corr. P*). Now here in M the t has an unusually 
long final stroke, rising through the head of the r (tfe), and it was this sign 
in some earlier codex which was mistaken by the scribe of P ; it is of course 
well-known that P and M are entirely independent of one another. Other 
examples of peculiarities in letters faithfully copied in M but giving rise to 
corruptions elsewhere (or mis-read by modern editors) were: 5. 18. 6 
(declaratus M, -ata P); 5. 21. 2 (delendam M, dol- P); 5. 43. 1 ( facere M, 
-eret P); 4.17. 4 (elusus M, clusus.P); 4. 26.7 M appears to have terribiliosa, 
but the s is merely the scribe’s faithful rendering of a 9th century r with a 
high curl (7). In 5. 34.9 M reads Haduorwm for Haeduorum but the a has 
a heavy point after it (a’), and is merely the scribe’s rendering of a faint or 
careless ae (A). All the five examples just cited from Book v are in Tertius’ 
work. 

Mr Burkitt adds a parallel case: 

{The stemma codicum in the Liber Regularum of Tyconius (Texts and 
Studies m1 i, ed. Burkitt) is 





R (ix°) Vv (ix® or x°) 
: (x°) P (xis) 
[ ] 
é (xii). 


The relations are quite clear. Thus Rand V are independent authorities, 
while G, P and O are descendants of V itself. V has been much corrected, 
apparently at various times; sometimes G (and P) follow V*, more often Ver, 

In p. 6, line 26 of my edition, we find ostenderat. This is in R and V, 
but in V it is written oftenderct, the form « for “a” not being noted else- 
where. The cast of the sentence renders ‘‘ostenderet” plausible, so we find 
in P (not oftenderat 

or oftenderet) 
but oftendera. 
i.e. ostenderet [?a barbarous spelling of ostenderet]. In any case m. looked 
to me like an imitation of the «t of V, which (though a correct way of 
writing “at’’) is uncommon in this particular ms. F.C. B.] 

% Two of these old marginalia were of special interest as proving directly 
what had been inferred from textual considerations in Dr Conway’s previous 
paper. Inasummary of 9, 3 init. which appears in the margin of Quatern. 23 
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were written in the same hand and ink as the text—and in marks 
of punctuation. 

Passing to the particular passage (8. 8. 3—8) Dr Conway 
pointed out that all editors were agreed in holding the text to be 
corrupt, though the difficult readings were given by all the Nico- 
machean codices, the only authorities for this Book, without varia- 
tion. As the text stood in § 7, 8 Livy was made to say (1) that 
each of the three divisions of each of the fifteen ordines of the 
third division was called ‘primum pilum’—so that each legion 
had 45 of these! (2) that each of these ordines had—on a strict 
interpretation 9 uwexilla, or by straining the order,—3 uexilla, but 
that in either case a wexi/lum consisted of 186 men, which would 
give a total of over 8100 for this part of the legion alone. But 
besides these difficulties felt by all editors § 3 also was obscure ; 
Madvig* found so much difficulty (3) in giving any meaning to 
ordo and ordines that he wished to excise the whole sentence. 
Further (4) if ordo meant either centwria or cohors (so Weissenborn- 
Miiller, Ed. 5) or manipulus (so Luterbacher), it was very difficult 
indeed to know what epoch was denoted by postremo. Luterbacher’s 
interpretation of this section was on the whole the most plausible 
yet advanced, but it assumed that in plures ordines was put, for 
no assignable reason, instead of in triginta manipulos ; that Livy 
then (§ 5) returned to the word manipulus; and that in § 8 he 
used ordo in a totally different sense. And even so neither editor 
could make sense of § 8. All editions since Lipsius had expelled 
uextllum, without critical justification; and nearly all since 
Gronow read primam quamque instead of wnam quamque primum, 
a less violent change, but still one which implied a separate 
corruption. The true reading here he believed was wnam quam- 
que primam, which appeared without being referred to any author 
in Weissenborn’s text of 1864; the meaning being that each of 
the front sections of the triple hinder rank, i.e. each wexillum of 
triarii, was called pilwm. 


Livy 8. 8. 3—8 (according to MSS) 


Clipeis antea Romani usi sunt; dein, postquam stipendiarii 
facti sunt, scuta pro clipeis fecere; et quod antea phalanges 


p. 6, col. i the name of the Caudine Forks is spelt Pfurculas Caudinas, where 
the pf- was a mistake only possible to a German writer. The hand and ink 
of this gloss were in every respect the same as that of the text of the body of 
the page, and were therefore copied in along with the text. And in a 
comment on 5. 44. 4, where Camillus describes the weakness of the Gauls, 
the margin has qualis erat forma gallorum, huiuscemodi est alamannorum, 
which suggested that Prof. Ridgeway’s view of the similarity of Gauls and 
Germans was not unknown in the 9th century, and at all events, showed 
that M’s exemplar contained notes from some one familiar with ‘ Alamanni.’ 
This evidence demonstrated that at some stage the text of M was drawn at 
least in part from a Northern codex. 
1 Livius, Madvig and Ussing, Ed, 3 Praef. 


_—” 
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similes Macedonicis, hoc postea manipulatim structa acies coepit 
esse: postremo in plures ordines instruebantur. ordo sexa- 4 
genos milites, duos centuriones, uexillarium unum 
habebat. prima acies hastati erant, manipuli quindecim, distantes 5 
inter se modicum spatium, manipulus leues uicenos milites, aliam 
turbam scutatorum habebat; leues autem, qui hastam tantum 
gaesaque gererent, uocabantur. haec prima frons in acie florem 6 
iuuenum pubescentium ad militiam habebat. robustior inde aetas 
totidem manipulorum, quibus principibus est nomen, hos seque- 
bantur, scutati omnes, insignibus maxime armis. hoc triginta 7 
manipulorum agmen antepilanos appellabant, quia sub signis iam 
alii quindecim ordines locabantur, ex quibus ordo unusquisque 
tres partes habebat—earum unamquamque primum pilum 
uocabant. tribus ex uexillis constabat. wexillum centum octo- § 
ginta sex homines erant, primum uexillum triarios ducebat, 
ueteranum militem spectatae uirtutis, secundum rorarios, minus 
roboris aetate factisque, tertium accensos, minimae fiduciae 
manum: eo et in postremam aciem reiciebantur. 






The same in the restoration proposed 


Cliyeis antea Romani usi sunt; dein, postquam stipendiarii 
facti Aunt, scuta pro clipeis fecere ; et quod antea phalanx similis 
Magedonicis, hoc postea manipulatim structa acies coepit esse: 
pestremi in plures ordines instruebantur. prima acies hastati 
érant, manipuli quindecim, distantes inter se modicum spatium. 
manipulus leues uicenos milites, aliam turbam scutatorum habebat; 
leues autem, qui hastam tantum gaesaque gererent, uocabantur. 
haec prima frons in acie florem iuuenum pubescentium ad militiam 
habebat. robustior inde aetas totidem manipulorum, quibus prin- 
cipibus est nomen, hos sequebantur, scutati omnes, insignibus 
maxime armis. hoc triginta manipulorum agmen antepilanos 
appellabant, quia sub signis iam alii quindecim ordines locabantur, 
ex quibus ordo unusquisque tres partes habebat—earum unam- 
quamque primam pilum uocabant. tribus ex uexillis constabat 
ordo; sexagenos milites, duos centuriones, uexillarium 
unum habebat uexillum; centum octoginta sex homines erant. 
primum uexillum triarios ducebat, ueteranum militem spectatae 
uirtutis, secundum rorarios, minus roboris aetate factisque, tertium 
accensos, minimae fiduciae manum: eo et in postremam aciem 
reiciebantur. 


In attempting to constract a satisfactory text Dr Conway 
reported that Luterbacher’s emendation phalanx similis and the 
older suggestion postremi seemed to his eyes, almost certainly, to 
have been the earliest reading of M. All remaining difficulties, 
he contended, were removed by simply transposing the words 
ordo...habebat to §8 and changing the punctuation (see above). 
He conjectured that they had fallen out of their proper place 


2 
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through the homoeoteleuton constabat, habebat, and then had been 
wrongly re-inserted from the margin. Of this there seemed to be 
positive evidence in M, where there had been a mark of punctua- 
tion erased after ovdo, and one still remained, in the first ink, 
after weatllum. Further the scribe seemed to have fallen into 
some confusion at the point (possibly through some marks of 
omission in his exemplar which he failed to understand); for 
constabat he wrote coissabat and then inserted a ¢ behind the first a; 
and -bat and wex- had been written over erasures. 

The result was to give ordo, when used as a technical term, 
the same meaning throughout, and to produce a description closely 
parallel to that of Polybius, though not identical; Polybius’ 
legion (6. 21. 9, and 6. 24. 1-5) had 30 units and 4000 men, Livy’s 
45 units and 5000. The apparent discrepancy of 186 men in 
3 uexilla, when each uexillum apparently had 63, was removed 
on reference to Polybius’ statement (6. 24. 6) that the standard- 
bearer was one of the maniple, not, like the two centurions, 
appointed before the maniple was formed. 

The difference between Livy and Polybius could not be 
removed by emendation ; nor did the proposed change make good 
Livy’s silence as to the number of men in the maniple, though 
it removed the hopeless confusion caused by the supposed mention 
of the number of men in an “‘ ordo” before it was stated what an 
ordo was. Madvig’s view that Livy had erroneously taken 30 
maniples as belonging to the Hastati and Principes together 
instead of to the whole legion, and 20 light-armed men as belong- 
ing to the maniple instead of to the century or half-maniple, 
seemed very probable ; the result was that Livy found himself 
unable to determine the number of a manipulus and honestly 
confined himself, so far as concrete numbers were concerned, to 
certain details which he found definitely stated, and which in 
themselves offered no difficulty to him, namely the number of 
light-armed soldiers attached to a maniple, and the constitution of 
each wexillum of triarii. We had no other evidence for the - 
numbers of roraii and accensi, but Livy’s account here was 
detailed and had every appearance of truth. We should expect 
a decline in the number of skirmishers between the 4th and 2nd 
century, just as between the 2nd and 1st;—after Marius they had 
vanished from the legion altogether. He conjectured therefore 
that the army which Livy set out to describe contained, apart 
from officers, 20 maniples of 120+40 men and 10 ordines 
of 180 men apiece, which gave exactly 5000, Livy’s total. 


II. Mr Bourxirr read a paper on the double birth of 
Dionysus. 

The explanation of what underlies several of the leading tales 
in Greek Mythology is fairly well made out, details apart. Thus 
the cult of Ceres-Demeter and Proserpine represents the annual 
phenomena of the corn-harvest. The Seed-Corn is the daughter 
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of the Earth-Mother. It falls into the ground, where also the 
dead go, but it comes up again in the spring. The Corn is 
altogether the child of Earth and the Underworld ; for unlike a 
permanent tree, of which the stock or trunk is always visible, it 
disappears from human view altogether for several months in the 
year. 

Now it appears that Semele, the mother of Dionysus, also 
means the Earth (see e.g. Macrobius, Sat. i 12); the Vine comes 
out of the Earth, as does the Corn. 

There is, however, a difference between the sei cenetse gifts 
of Ceres and of Bacchus. The Grain is gathered and is immediately 
ready for use; there is no further mystery about it. But the fruit 
of the Vine, the Grape, is not the characteristic gift of Bacchus, 
except by a metaphor. The characteristic gift of Bacchus is 
Wine, and the fruit of the Vine has to undergo a new birth 
before it becomes Wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 

The powers of heaven, Zeus, act upon the earth, Semele, and 
produce the grape. At the vintage the fruit is torn from the 
Vine, but it is not yet the perfect product. The juice is collected 
and undergoes a further natural process, not underground but 
sub Diwo. The process by which the grape-juice becomes wine is 
what we call a natural fermentation, as opposed to artificial 
manufacture; and what we call Natural the ancients called 
Divine, the work of the Gods. 

What makes Wine and Beer and all the fermented liquors 
differ from other natural products of the earth is just this, that 
they appear to have a new life, a second birth, which comes to 
them after they have been gathered from the ground. It seems 
possible that this idea lies at the base of the tale of Semele and 
Dionysus, and of his second birth from Zeus. 


SECOND MEETING". 


At a meeting held on Thursday, November 9, 1905, at 4.15, 
in Mr Nixon’s rooms in King’s, the President (Mr Burxrrr) in 
the chair : 


I. It was agreed to accept the invitation of the Oxford 
Philological Society to a joint conference on the pronunciation of 
Latin in universities and schools. 


II. Mr Aneus read notes on the following passages : 

(i) Euripides Hippolytus 385: aides 7’. 

Why do we leave the good which we see to follow the worse ? 

Reported in the Cambridge —_iversity Reporter, November 14, 1905. 
2—2 
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Through sloth or pleasure—examples are given—aidws re... Recent 
editors are as agreed in understanding this as a species of pleasure 
as they are divided in explaining how that is possible. Why not, 
with Paley, take aidws as a third of the baits which lead us open- 
eyed into wrong? Compare Aristotle Ethics 1 iv 8 p. 1166” 9, 
where 7a 78€a...00 8 ad da Setuav Kat dpyiay correspond to ot pev 
apyias vro, ot 8 ndovnv...aides te: the following words ois 62... 
avaipovow éavtovs shew that Phaedra’s reflections had suggested 
to Aristotle Phaedra’s sad example. The parenthesis cici @... 
xaxov easily explains the altered construction. 


(ii) Aristotle Metaphysics A iii 9 p. 984* 13. 

Despite Simplicius (Phys. 164, 26) and Lucretius (i 840 ff), it 
is clear from de Calo T iii 3 that Aristotle himself did not 
consider water or fire to be included among Anaxagoras’ ouo.opep7. 
Should not ocyedov—xabarep—ovtw be taken closely together, and 
quotation-marks begin at yiyveo6o.? Throughout the chapter 
Aristotle has been insisting that, despite different names, the idea 
of the material substrate or principle is the same in all the 
physicists; and this section applies the generalization to Anax- 
agoras. ‘“ Anaxagoras’ azeipa are his apxai, for” [they correspond 
in the characteristics of permanence and accidental change with 
the apxai of Empedocles and Thales (cf. supr. §§ 3, 8)] ‘what we 
found in the case of water or fire is really just as true of the dy., 
which according to Anaxagoras [¢f. fr. 17] ‘come into being and 
perish by combination and separation only, and in no other sense, 
being permanent realities.’” 

(iii) 7b. iv 5 p. 985" 20. 

What is the exact meaning of é& dvayxyns éori? The word 
seems to have been introduced by Anaxagoras, and to have become 
a cant phrase' to express the mechanical view of science as opposed 
to teleology. See, for example, Xenophon Memorabilia A i 11, 
15; Aristophanes Clouds 374-80; Plato Laws 889c, 9674 f. ; 
Plutarch Nicias 23; and Aristotle Physics B viii 1, 2 p. 198» 
10-20. The given properties of things produce necessary con- 
sequences ; but the iron chain of cause and effect implies order, 
or—as we might feel inclined to say—the intelligibility of the 
universe which science assumes presupposes an Intelligence. 
This much at least Anaxagoras saw, and “in his embarrassment 
to explain the existence of mechanical law in the universe he 
hoists in his deus ex machina....” Lit. ‘why the universe is 
mechanical,’ understanding 6 xoopos as subject from Kxocpozouta 
above. 

(iv) Aristophanes Z'hesmophoriazuse 1200: ‘Aprepoia. 

What is the point of the name? An Artemisia known to 
history—or Herodotus (viii 88). Euripides, vilified throughout 
Aristophanes for unsexing his characters, is in this play finally 
forced to take the part—undignified, but in the author’s opinion 
not uneuripidean (see /rogs 950)—of a dancing-mistress. What 
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more appropriate name for her—or him!—than the lady ever- 
associated with an epigram—oi peév avdpes yeyovaci por yuvaixes etc.) 


IIT. Professor Skat read a paper intended to illustrate the 
nature of true emendations, as supplied by the discovery of an 
older and fairly correct text. When editing ‘Piers the Ploughman’s 
Crede’ for the Early English Text Society, from the printed text 
of 1553, he found that two ss. that had previously been neglected 
(owing to the idea that they were mere copies from the printed 
book) were really independent of it, and represented a fair text of 
an earlier type. The result was a restoration of the sense in about 
forty corrupt passages. Specimens of the corruptions were given, 
together with the restored readings. For example, the phrase 
‘*Sarasenes, feyned for God” turned out to be an error for 
“ Farysens, feyned for gode,” i.e. Pharisees that were feigned to 
be good men. The mysterious word folloke in the line “ Ther is 
no waspe in this world that wil folloke styngen” turned out to be 
an error for wilfulloker, which in Middle English meant ‘‘ more 
willingly.” The printer evidently thought that wil ought not to 
occur twice. 

A new edition of the poem will shortly be published by the 
Clarendon Press. 





THIRD MEETING". 


At a meeting of the Society held on Thursday, November 23, 
1905, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Professor Burxirr) in the 
Chair : 


I. Miss L. M. Baace, of Newnham College, was elected a 
member of the Society. 


II. Miss Harrison read a paper on Pindar Olympian ii. 126: 
mapa Kpovov tipow. 

Kpdvov tvpais is a drag Neyopevov. Greek gods do not normally 
dwell in towers, nor does a tower seem an appropriate place for 
the purified beatified soul. Kronos is however a god whose 
worship, it is admitted on all hands, contained Oriental elements ; 
the imagery of the passage in which the Kpdvov rvpers occurs is 
allowed to be ‘Pythagorean,’ which often spells Oriental: we may 
therefore look to the East for possible explanation. 

Unlike Greek gods every Babylonian god had, or might have, 
as a part of his sanctuary, a tower. His tower, or zikkurrat, was 
not a means of defence but of accessibility; it was a stepped, 
staged, pyramidal structure, a ladder or staircase between earth 
and heaven, Such a tower or zikkurrat is described by Herodotus 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, December 5, 1905. 
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(1. 181) as extant in his own day and forming part of the sanctuary 
of ‘Zeus Belos.’ 

The zkkurrat, as explained by Jensen (Kosmologie, 185 —195), 
was a mountain house, e-kur, the surrogate in the flat Babylonian 
land of the natural high place of a mountain people. In Baby- 
lonian as in Platonic cosmology, earth reflected the patterns of 
things in the heaven. The zikkurrat with seven stages was a 
copy of the heavenly mountain composed of seven planetary 
stages along which went the ‘way of Zeus’ and the other planets. 
It was encompassed by the cosmic Okeanos, in which were the 
paxdpwv vygo, where dwelt Kadmos the man-of-the-East and 
Peleus, the Clay-Man, Adam. 

In support of this view it was urged that the historian 
Abydenus (/. H. G, tv. 282) speaks of the zikkurrat known to 
us as the ‘Tower of Babel’ as a rvpaw 74A‘Barov and associates it 
with Kronos (uera 8¢ Kpove xai Tirive cvorivar toAeuov). Further, 
in Pindar as in the Boeotian Hesiod we may naturally look for 
Oriental influence. Seven-gated Thebes (m3n) was (M. Bérard, 
Les Phéniciens et POdyssée, 1. 81) a Phoenician inland trading: 
centre. Armenidas in his Thebuika defines paxdpwv vacos as 4 
dxporolis tav év Bowtia @nBdv 7d radadv. The cosmogony of 
the ‘Tyrrhenian’ Pythagoras may have been compounded in the 
observatory of Pherekydes of Syros. 


III. Mr Hicks contributed papers (a) on the qualifications 
for election to the Spartan Senate, with reference to Aristotle, 
Politics 1270 b 21—26, 1294 b 29—31, 1306 a 15—19'; (6) on 
De Anima 1. 3, 406b 1—3. 


(a) The supposed qualification that the candidate must belong 
to certain privileged or noble families is quite opposed to the 
account both of Plutarch and Xenophon, so that it is worth 
while to examine closely the Aristotelian evidence. In this there 
is nothing to prove that the xadoi xdyafoi were a class of nobles 
recognised by the constitution as distinct from the commons. 
The statement that the commons elected the senators and were 
eligible to the ephorate occurs in a list of the democratic features 
in the mixed Spartan constitution. It is probable that Aristotle 
had in view the democratic principle which regulated elections to 
offices, viz., “all by all out of all.” At Sparta there was an ap- 
proximation to this principle, in that ‘some,” the senators, were 
elected “by all” and “others,” the ephors, “out of all.” Lastly, 
the words aipeois dvvacrevtixy point to the fact that the sons of 
senators were often elected senators in their turn; but the analogy 
of the Roman Senate sufficiently proves that this might arise 
naturally from other causes, without any constitutional restriction 
upon the candidates. Aristotelian usage points to an ethical 


1 This paper appeared in a fuller form in the Classical Review for 
February, 1906 (vol. xx). 


— 
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meaning for the term xadoi xéyafoi, and this is rendered more 
probable by the fact that, as Mr L. Whibley has pointed out, 
kadoi xayaOoi are found among the zepioxor (Xen. Hell. v. 3, 9). 

Polybius v1. 10 has been adduced by those who take dpiorivdyny 
there to mean “by right of birth.” But Polybius uses the same 
word (v1. 24) in speaking of the election of Roman centurions, 
where it certainly means ‘“‘by right of merit,” kar’ dperynv. Cf. 
Arist. Pol. 11. 11, 1273 a 23, 26. 


(6) We should perhaps bracket petaBaddAor av kata 76 copa, 
which does not give the conclusion of the syllogism in a satis- 
factory form. The ellipse of the verb after wore is characteristic 
of Aristotle, e.g. Pol. 1 2, 1252b 21, 1253a 14, Hth. Nic. v. 5, 
1133 a 20. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Canrbridge Philological Soctety. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
eritical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 

3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 


year. 

6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed bg two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such meetings 
shall be held within the limits of University Full Term only, and 
shall be summoned by the president in consultation with the 


secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 


following. 
13 No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall bg audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 Nolawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 


in ——— 
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THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION 
OF LATIN. 


Syllabus approved by the PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETIES 
OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE and recommended 
by the CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION for Adoption by 
Classical Teachers. 





The accompanying scheme of Latin pronunciation agrees 
in substance with one which was drawn up for the Cambridge 
Philological Society in the year 1886 and the conclusions 
in which received the general approval of the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society in the following year*. 


_ The present scheme was drawn up by representatives of 
the two Societies and submitted to a joint conference of 
Members held in Exeter College Hall on November 24, 1905, 
which was also attended by teachers of Classics resident in 
Oxford. The scheme was adopted ex dloc at this meeting 
by a three-fourths majority of those present and _ voting. 
On February 1, 1906 it was submitted to the Cambridge 
‘Philological Society at its Annual Meeting and unanimously 
approved. It has subsequently received the assent of a 
great majority of the teachers of Classics both in Oxford and 
Cambridge. Lastly, it was adopted by an almost unanimous 
vote of the Cvassical Association at the meeting held at 
Manchester on October 13, 1906. 


The scheme as passed dealt only with the pronunciation 
of the native sounds of the Latin language, but for the 
_ convenience of teachers and others a statement is subjoined 
of the values which, according to the pamphlet already referred 
to, should be assigned to symbols that are found only or chiefly 
in borrowed words. 


* Published as a pamphlet under the title Pronunciation of Latin in 
the Augustan Period. Cambridge University Press. Price 3d. 


THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION 
OF LATIN. 


Quantity. 

In pronunciation the quantities of the vowels must be 
strictly observed: e.g. Jador, not as English /abour; minor, 
not as English minor; ndta, not as English zdfe. This is 
essential for the proper appreciation in prose, of sound, 
rhythm, and distinctions of meaning (e.g. /ador, /abor), and in 
verse, of metre also. 


Vowels. 


The following is approximately the pronunciation of the 
vowels. 
a (pratum), as @ in father, not as a in mate. 
4 (rapit), the same sound shortened, as @ in dha. 
é (méta), as Ger. e in nehmen, not as ee in méét. 
é (fréta), as ¢ in frét, not as ce in méét. 
i (fido), as e¢ in feed (Fr. ze in amze), not as 7 in fine. 
i (plico), as 7 in fzt, not as z in fine. 
6 (ndtus), as Italian 9 in Roma. 
6 (ndta), as o in nédt (Fr. o in botte), not as o in ndte. 
i (tito), as 00 in shoot (Ital. w in l#na), not as u (yoo) 
in acite. 
ii (ciitis), as ~ in full, not as ~ in accérate, nor as u 
in shzn. 
Diphthongs. 

The sounds of the diphthongs may be arrived at by running 
the two component vowel-sounds rapidly together, the second 
being pronounced lightly. The most important are: 

ae (portae) = ate nearly as az in Isazah (broadly 
pronounced), Fr. émazl, not as a@ in léte. 

au (aurum = at u, as ow in hour (as Ital. au in flauto), 
not as aw in azeful. 

oe (poena) = o+e, nearly as oz in bo#l, not as ee in feet, 
nor as @ in late. 











In recommending these sounds for ae and oe, the Socie- 
ties are guided mainly by practical considerations, since it 
has been found by experience that this pronunciation is of 
great convenience for class purposes. This was the pronun- 
ciation given them in early Latin, and they were still clearly 
distinct from the long é in the time of Cicero, though their 
precise sound then is difficult to determine, and would 
probably be still more difficult to inculcate in an English 
school. 


Consonants. 

c, g, t, s are always hard. 
¢ (cepi, accepi), as ¢ in cat, not as ¢ in acid or fiteh 
g (gero, agger), as g in get, not as g in gibe or exaggerate. 
t (fortis, fortia), both as ¢ in nafive, for/#a not as poten/ial. 


s (sub, rosa, res), as s in sit, or ce in race, not as s in rose 
or raise. ; 


i and u consonantal. 
i (j), eg. jacio, as y in you, not as 7 in Jack. 


u (v), e.g. volo, practically as w in we (Fr. ow in oui), not as 
v in very. 


v is always trilled, even in the middle and at 
the end of words. 
varus; parma, datur (not pronounced as in English palmer, 
hatter). : 


Doubled consonants as in vacca, Mete/-/us to be pro- 
nounced as in Italian. 








PRONUNCIATION OF SOUNDS FOUND ONLY OR CHIEFLY 
IN FOREIGN WORDS 


* (from Pronunciation of Latin in the Augustan Period). 


y in gjrus, scyphus, as German ii, French u in . 
lune, aigz. 

ch in Bacchus, as k followed by h. 

th in Cefhegus, as t - 56 

ph in Phoebus, i tg) hae ae 


(These sounds are heard in Ireland. They may be ob- 
tained by pronouncing inkhorn, pothouse, taphouse, so that 
the mute comes into the second syllable, in-khorn, po-thouse, 
ta-phouse.) 


th in Pyrrdus, rheuma, as r in French théatve, Greek 6. 


z in gaza, Zephyrus, pronunciation doubtful: but 
perhaps as dz in adze, not 
as &. 





*,* This leaflet is published under the authority of 
THE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
by the University Press, Cambridge. 


Copies may be obtained from the Cambridge Warehouse, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 


Price for single copies 1d., or 2d. post free. 
For 20 copies 1s., or 1s. 2d. post free. 


50 copies and upwards will be sent post free. 





Cambridge: Printed at the University Press. 








PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1906. 


FIRST MEETING? 


At the Annual Meeting held in Dr Jackson’s rooms in Trinity 
on Thursday, 1 February, 1906, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
(Professor Burkitt) in the Chair: 

I. It was resolved : 


“That the Society desires to record its testimony to 
the great services rendered to scholarship by the late 
Sir Richard Jebb, an original member of the Society, 
its first Secretary, and its President during two years; 
and begs leave to offer to Lady Jebb its respectful 
condolences.” 


II. The following were elected Officers for 1906 : 
President: Professor Bevan. 
New Vice-President: Mr N ixon. 


Members of Council : Professor Burkitt, Mr Giles, Miss Harri- 
son, Professor Skeat (re-elected), Dr Verrall. 


Treasurer: Prof. Bendall (re-elected). 
Secretaries : Mr Quiggin, Mr Harrison (both re-elected). 
Auditors: Mr Nixon, Mr Wardale (both re-elected). 


III. The accounts for 1905 were submitted by the Secretaries 
and passed. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 6 February, 1906. 
# 1 
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IV. Mr R.G. Bury, M.A., Trinity, was elected a member of 
the Society. 


V. A resolution in favour of the adoption of the system of 
Latin pronunciation set forth in a table of sound-values? was 
carried nem. con. 





SECOND MEETING? 


At a Meeting held in the President’s rooms in Trinity on 
Thursday, 8 February, 1906, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Professor 
Bevan) in the Chair : 


I. Miss R. E. Waite and Miss P. Srracuey, both of 
Newnham College, were elected members. 


II. Dr VerRRaut read a paper on “The Legend of Althaea 
and Meleager in Bacchylides.” 


In Bacchyl. v. 140 foll. 


o \ / 
kate dé dardad€as 
> / > , 
éx Adpvakos wKvpopov 
‘\ > , 
gitpov téyxAavcacat 


the word required is one meaning not ‘having taken out’ but 
‘having cut out’ or the like. No suitable word meaning take 
has been discovered or seems discoverable (see Jebb ad Joc.). 
Probably éxyAvwaca or (better) éxyAdWaca: see yAdgdw. A variant 
of the legend apparently stated that the fatal piece of wood was 
incorporated, for concealment and security, in the work of an 
ornamental chest, dadaréa Adpvag. Folk-lore may perhaps supply 
parallels. 


III, Dr Rouse read “ Notes from Astypalaea.” 


This island lies out of the beaten track, and its isolation has 
kept it from disturbing influences. The women still wear their 
national costume. There are many peculiarities in the dialect, 
some of them survivals from antiquity. Thus @ is pronounced 
t+h,€asd+z; and amongst many ancient words which survive 
here but hardly elsewhere are Anvos, Aiuvy, 6POadrpos, 6074, alyes, 
mAnv, xapai. The passive participle is also found, as Aeyovpeva, 
goBovpevos. In popular speech we hear of Hades, Tartara, and 
Charon, and bores are told to go ordy xdépaxa, There are no 
heroic or legendary ballads except mutilated specimens of those 


1 This table is printed on pp. 19, 20, and its origin is set forth on p. 18. 
The resolution recorded above refers ‘only to the native sounds of the Latin 
language (i.e. it does not include the last paragraph of p. 20). 

? Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 20 February, 1906. 
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which exist elsewhere ; but the stories are many and good, and 
full of a racy humour. Other remains are love-couplets and 
humorous couplets, dirges, love-songs, wedding and burial songs, 
songs for feasts of remembrance at the grave and for the festivals 
of the Church, proverbs, riddles, lullabies. 

There are many traces of ancient remains in the island. The 
castle, built in 1413 by Quirinus, an Italian prince, was made cf 
ancient remains aud incorporates many inscriptions and pieces 
of sculpture. There are several ruined towers, and the lower 
part of two Hellenic watch-towers. Temple platforms can also 
be traced. There is a stalactite cavern of the same type as 
that of Dicte in Crete, which is called Apaxovroorn\to, the 
Dragon’s Cave. 


A few specimens of legends and stories were given. 





THIRD MEETING’. 


At a Meeting held in the President’s rooms in Trinity on 
Thursday, 22 February, 1906, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Pro- 
fessor Bevan) in the Chair : 


I. Mr C. Gutcs, M.A., of King’s, was elected a member of 
the Society. 


II. Mr R. G. Bury read a paper ‘‘On some problems 
presented by the Helena of Euripides.” 


(1) The portrait of Theonoe as an infallible prophetess is in 
conflict with the contemptuous handling of diviners in the Helena 
(744 ff.) and elsewhere.—The solution may be sought in the fact 
that the supernatural intelligence ascribed to Theonoe is but one 
element in her personality, of which the leading characteristic is 
dixaoovvy (998 if, etc.). Her knowledge of 7a Geta (ra péhdovra) 
is dependent upon her discernment and practice of 1a déixaia: 
and it is the possession of this latter quality which justifies the 
differentiation of her from seers such as Calchas and Helenus. 
From his treatment of Theonoe as the ethical heroine of the play 
we may infer that Euripides wishes to equate 7a Oeia with ra 
dixara, religion with morals. 

(2) The respectful handling of Menelaus and Helen in this 
play is unique in Euripides.—The suggestion that it is due to 
a desire to conciliate Laconian sentiment in view of peace- 
negotiations (B.c. 412) is open to several objections. The 
grotesque and marvellous setting in which these characters are 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 27 February, 1906. 
1—2 
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placed suggests rather that the apparent compliments to Laconia 
are insincere. This is confirmed by the observation that Theonoe, 
who is the political heroine of the play, typifies Athens (ep. 
Plato, Cratyl. 497 a). The episodic Teucer-scene (68 ff.), which 
has puzzled critics, may have reference to the seizure of Cyprus 
by the Teucrid Evagoras ; and if so, this event should probably 
be dated earlier than 410—11 (Grote’s date). 


(3) Inno other play (if we except an allusion in Electra) does 
Euripides adopt the Stesichorean version of Helen’s history.— 
The choice of this version is explained by the fact that Euripides, 
shortly after the Sicilian disaster, wished to write a tragedy of 
wlusion, and no more striking or pertinent instance lay to hand 
than this of two nations warring for years over an «idwAor (cp. 
703 ff.). Here again we may infer a positive doctrine: the goal 
of human striving is to be sought not in the accidental (rvx) but 
in the essential (@vovs), not without but within (887 réAos & ed’ 
neiv, sc. Geovey). 

III. Dr Postcare read three notes on the Nemeans of 
Pindar : 

i 3 d€uviov “Apréudos. The translation ‘ peaceful abode of A.’ 
is without warrant. The situation in Stat. Stlu. ii 3. 8sqq., 
where a Nymph is pursued by Pan, is similar, though she did not 
succumb as Artemis did to Alpheus. 

ii 1—10 xaraBoday (1. 4) means ‘ payment,’ ‘instalment.’ 
égetAe. (1. 6) carries on the metaphor, being personal, and its 
subject is eiOuropzds aiwv. 

v 43. We should read Aro peraiéavta Kai viv Tedv patpw o 
(so Fennell for the Ms. reds patpws) ayaa xKeivov duoomopov 
€O6vos, IlvOéa. The last words refer to the maternal branch of 
Pytheas’ family, dydAXee meaning ‘honours’ and xeivov being 
Euthymenes, in whose steps Pytheas has ‘bounded.’ For the 
bold metaphor in cé petaigavta redov patpw Ov. Pont. 2. 8. 33, 
34 was quoted ‘perque tuos...nepotes | qui ueniunt magno per 
tua iussa gradu,’ 





FOURTH MEETING| 


At the meeting held in the President’s rooms on Thursday, 
8 March, 1906, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Professor Bevan) in 
the Chair : 

I. Miss Wurre read a paper® on Homer, Odyssey, xi 423— 
426, suggesting that the words zor! yaiy x«ipas deipwv BadXov imply 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 20 March, 1906. 
* Published in extenso in the Classical Review for 1906, pp. 202 ff. 
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an attempt on the part of the dying Agamemnon to strike the 
Earth by way of invocation to the avenging Erinyes, and that 
this interpretation is borne out by the subsequent conduct of 
Clytaemnestra, who shrinks away in fear. The full literary 
formula for such an invocation is to be found first in Bacchylides 
viii 3, ya 8 éxucxyrrwv xépa Koprdcopat (cf. Bacch. v 42). The 
Nekuia passage, therefore, is an early instance of a similar 
érioxnyis, though the word érioxyrrw is not itself Homeric. 
The Attic uses of érurxymrtw (1) as solemn injunction, (2) as legal 
term, are both traceable to this primitive form of denunciation 
by smiting the earth, oxy7rw and its derivatives always referring 
to the terminus ad quem of the motion. This inherent meaning 
of the word, combined with the fact that the legal procedure by 
érioxnyis was introduced by Charondas (Ar. Pol. 1274 b’), who 
was popularly believed to be influenced by Onomacritus (Ar. Pol. 
1274 a®), points to an Orphic origin. It was further suggested 
that the oxjrrpov might be the symbol of the King qua Priest, 
i.e. the instrument by means of which such a denunciation was 
normally performed, and that the oxyjmrpov rapddoors, of which 
Thucydides and Homer give divergent versions, implies a usur- 
pation on the part of the Pelopidae of the priestly functions of 
the Perseidae. The ultimate fate of the oxjrrpov of Agamemnon 
was, according to Pausanias (ix 40. 11), deification at Chaeronea. 


II. Mr Gives read a short paper on the question whether 
cannibalism was practised in any part of Greece in historical 
times. Putting aside the offering of human sacrifice for which 
there was good evidence throughout a large part of the historical 
period, he argued that, though the statements of writers like 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus showed that the Greeks were 
familiar with cannibalism in the ordinary sense as a practice 
among neighbouring nations, the passages in Homer (J/. iv 35 
ei b od y...wpov BeBpuifors Ipiapoy xrd., xxii 347, xxiv 212) did 
not justify this inference for Greeks of the Trojan era. But 
Dr Leaf’s remark on the passage in book xxiv that we might as 
well draw the same conclusion for Elizabethan England from 
Beatrice’s remark in Much Ado ‘I could eat his heart in the 
market place,’ was not a very complete refutation. For Bishop 
Leslie, the agent of Mary Queen of Scots, who was for some time 
a prisoner in Elizabeth’s hands, feels it necessary in his Historie 
of Scotland to deprecate such charges against the north of the 
island, when he says the only cannibals are the men of Annandale 
and these were originally sprung from the Ordovices who once 
lived farther south. The phrases in Xenophon’s Hellenics (of 
Cinadon’s rebellion at Sparta) and Anabasis iv 8. 14 are remi- 
niscences of the passage in Jiiad iv which had become proverbial. 

On the other hand the exact meaning of wpoddyo in Thucy- 
dides iii 94 which is applied to the Aetolian tribe of Eurytanes is 
more doubtful. Niebuhr originated the view that the Eurytanes 
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ate a sort of pemmican. It is doubtful whether if this were so 
the practice would have been looked upon as so very opprobrious. 
The evidence against the Eurytanes came from their enemies the 
Messenians of Naupactus and, even if intended as a suggestion of 
cannibalism, need not be taken more seriously than the charges of 
cannibalism which Bishop Leslie felt it necessary to refute. 


III. Mr Harrison discussed certain passages of Cicero pro 
Caecina. 


§ 27 nec minus niger nec minus confidens quam ile Terentianus 
est Phormio. Since confidens is a direct quotation (from Ter. Ph. 
124), niger too must have a full application to the Phormio of the 
play. It has been suggested that the actor of this part commonly 
wore a black or dark mask, and there is evidence that such masks 
were worn by some parasites at least on the Greek, and therefore 
presumably on the Roman, stage. It does not seem to have been 
noticed that a reason for assigning a dark mask to Phormio in 
particular is supplied by the illustrations in the Vatican MS of 
Terence, if the shading in Mr Laming’s edition of the Phormio 
(p. xxxi) is faithful to the original. 


§ 88. Cicero here, as in Phil. iii 20, implies that the Gauls 
mounted the Capitol by a cuntculus, a natural or artificial passage 
under ground. For this there is no other evidence. The mistake 
may be due to a reminiscence of the Persians’ ascent of the 
Athenian acropolis; for it seems to be generally agreed, though 
without warrant from the ancient authorities, that the Persians 
must have used the fissure which ends in some steps not far from 
the Erechtheum; and this assumption may have been made 
before the time of Cicero. 


ib. Cicero’s use of salum does not fit the meanings assigned to 
the word by Lewis and Short, ‘the open sea, the high sea, the 
main, the deep’; nor are these meanings justified by any of the 
passages of prose to which the dictionary refers. salum, like 
adXos, denotes water near a coast or harbour, and suitable for 
anchorage. 





EASTER TERM, 1906. 
FIRST MEETING. 


At a meeting held in Dr Jackson’s rooms in Trinity on 


Thursday, 10 May, 1906, at 4.45 p.m., the President (Professor 
Bevay) in the Chair: 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 22 May, 1906. 
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I. It was resolved: 


“That the Society desires to record its deep sense of 
the loss which it has suffered by the death of Professor 
Bendal], its Treasurer during the last two years ; and begs 
leave to offer to Mrs Bendall its respectful condolences.” 


It. Mr Quieein was elected Treasurer, and Mr Aneus 
Secretary, for the remainder of the year. 


ITI. It was resolved : 


“That a grant of £40 be made from the Society’s 
funds to Mr Quiggin in aid of the publication of his book 
on Donegal Irish, provided that the Syndics of the 
University Press place a copy of the book, free of charge, 
at the disposal of every member of the Society who may 


apply.” 


IV. Mr Gaye read a paper on ‘Zeno’s Fourth Argument 
against Motion.’ The elucidation of this argument is a matter of 
great difficulty : there is no certainty either (1) as to the precise 
form in which the argument was stated, or (2) as to its real 
significance. 


(1) The passage in Aristotle’s Physics (Z ix 239 33—240* 
18) is in many places obscure, and the various readings are 
perplexing. The words in which the respective positions of the 
rows of dyxou in the orddiov are described (240* 4 sqg.) are far 
from clear: but the arrangement of Simplicius may be accepted 
as satisfactory, if we bear in mind that Aristotle no doubt has a 
diagram to which he can point in case his meaning might other- 
wise be uncertain. The concluding sentence (aya dé ovpPaiver 
xtA.—240* 13 sqq.) is, however, the most difficult in the passage. 
It seems impossible to explain it satisfactorily on the assumption 
(apparently universal) that the words expressing the conclusion 
to be proved by the argument (icov evar xpdvov 7 dirAaciw tov 
nprcuv—240* 1) mean ‘that a given time is equal to its half,’ a 
conclusion that has already been reached—oore jqurovy elvac tov 
xpovov (240* 12), so that the remaining sentence would be quite 
‘ unnecessary. But there is no reason why the words should not 
mean ‘that half a given time is equal to double that time’: and 
on this supposition something will still remain to be proved after 
240* 13, and we may get a satisfactory interpretation of the 
passage as a whole, which may then be transcribed and translated 
as follows :— 
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239° 33 Bekker.] Térapros 3 6 wept trav év th oradiw Kiwvovpevwn e& 


240 


35 


10 


> @F m” ” veer J a Q > + , A 
evaytias icwv OyKwv map toous, tov pev dard TéAovs Tod 
Si av 8 aro pé io i ev @ oupBaivew 
oTadiov TH dro pécov iow Taxel, ev w Cup, 
» ¥ > , a , \ ¢ »” Ee 
olerax ioov elvar xpovov To Sitraciw tov yuo. eote 8 6 
\ > Led ‘ ‘\ ‘\ , ‘A ‘ > 
mapadoyirpos ev TH TO pev mapa Kwovtpevov TO Sé map 
J A rye. , > a am” id A »” 4 
npenodv 7d toov péyeOos akiodtv TH tow Taye Tov ivov pépe- 
cal ‘ a“ e A 
a6at xpovov: todto 8 éoti Weddos. oloyv éotwoav ot éExtires 
my »” > e ‘ > e , 
imo. dyxon ep av ta AA, of & ef dv ra BB dpydpe- 
> » lal / “~ »” Q > ‘ 4 »” ‘ 
vot amd Tov péerov Tav A, toor Tov GpiOpov TovTOLs OVTES Kai 
lA > e A cal , A 
TO péyeBos, ot & ef av ta TT dro rod écxarov, ico tov 
> ‘ 4 , ‘ \ / ‘5% a a 
dpiOpov dvres tovtos Kal 7d péyeBos, Kai icoraxeis Tois B. 
oupBaiver 8) 7d mpGrov B apa éml rd éoyadtw elvar Kal 
Ii 7) p a t mere ose 


TO mpatov I’, map adAnAa kwvovpevov. oupBaiver dé 7d 


_T mapa wavra ra A deEeAndrAvOevar, 7d 8 B mapa ra 


15 


ee 7 7 > \ , 4 X ere7 /, > 
nelon wWoTE Hutovy elvar TOV xpovov: ivov yap ExaTepdv éoTL 
> 4 go ‘\ / x ‘ s ‘ 
map €xactov. apa dé cupBaivee Ta B rapa mdvra ra T 
id LA a fal 
mapeAnAvbévar: apa yap éorar tO mpdtrov I Kai 7d mpd- 
ee “a 2 ‘4 > 4 »” / 7 
tov B émi tots évavtiows éoxaros, ioov xpdvov map exacrov 
/ a 9 a V4 DS ‘ > 
ywopevov tov B ocov wep tav A, as yor, dud 7d ap- 
4 ¥ , > 
potepa icov xpovov rapa 7a A yiverOu. 6 pév ovv dd- 


yos ovros éoriv, ovpBaiver de rapa 7d cipnuévoy Weddos. 


240" 5 dpxduevari—6 ray A.] Cf. dpxouévous ev dd ris dpxis Tod oradlov, 
TereuTGvras 5é xara 7d wéoov tov A Simplicius. 

11] wévra ra A FKE? Simplicius. mdvra ra B E!HI Bekker Prantl. | 7d 
6¢ B E Simplicius. 7a 6¢ B FKHI Bekker Prantl. 
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The fourth argument is that concerning the two rows of bodies, 
each row being composed of an equal number of bodies of equal 
size, passing each other on a race-course as they proceed with equal 
velocity in opposite directions, the one row originally occupying the 
space between the goal and the middle point of the course and the 
other that between the middle point and the starting-post. This, 
he thinks, involves the conclusion that half a given time is equal 
to double that time. The fallacy of the reasoning lies in the 
assumption that a body occupies an equal time in passing with 
equal velocity a body which is in motion and a body of equal size 
which is at rest, an assumption which is false. For instance (so 
runs the argument) let 4A... be the stationary bodies of equal size, 
BB... the bodies, equal in number and in size to AA..., originally 
occupying the half of the course from the starting-post to the 
middle of the 4’s, and CC... those originally occupying the other 
half from the goal to the middle of the A’s, equal in number, size, 
and velocity to BB.... Then three consequences follow. First, as 
the B’s and the C’s pass one another, the first B reaches the last C 
at the same moment at which the first C reaches the last B. 
Secondly, at this moment the first C has passed all the A’s, whereas 
the first B has passed only half the A’s and has consequently 
occupied only half the time occupied by the first C, since each of 
the two occupies an equal time in passing each A. Thirdly, at the 
same moment all the B’s have passed all the C’s: for the first C 
and the first B will simultaneously reach the opposite ends of the 
course, since (so says Zeno) the time occupied by the first C in 
passing each of the B’s is equal to that occupied by it in passing 
each of the A’s, because an equal time is occupied by both the first 
B and the first C in passing all the 4’s. This is the argument: 
but it presupposes the aforesaid fallacious assumption. 


Even so the argument is stated so concisely that obscurity 
arises owing to the omission of intermediate steps. It may be 
well, therefore, to append a diagram together with a restatement 
of the argument in a more modern form :— 
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"Apxh Tod cradiou Mésov rod cradiov TéXos Tod cradiou 
(= écxarov tots T). (=séc0v r&v A). (=€cxaror Tots B). 
' ' ' 
[ATA [ae [ae [ae [A [a [a 
Bs |B? | Bs [Bs |B4 [Bs |B2 {Br |—> ae a: 








<—[e To [es [or [ov Jo [or Jes 
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[A> [A® [A* [as [ae [Ae [ar Jae | : 
—>[B* [B [B+ [B* [ee [e> [6* [8° | oso 13) 
Gx [c= [os [os [os [os Jor [os Jx— 


Let C’ have reached B* at the moment JY in the time 7. 
Then at the same moment /— 




















1) Since B' and C’ are travelling with equal velocity, B' must 
have reached C® (= A*) and must have occupied the same time as 
C.. Therefore B’’s time = 7. 

(2) C’* must have travelled a distance equal to A’—A®*, since 
(a) it has passed all the B’s, (8) each B=each A, (y) spaces of equal 
size must be traversed in equal times if the speed be equal. J, 
however, has only travelled the distance A°—A*. Therefore B’, 
having travelled only half the distance, can have occupied only half 
the time that has been occupied by C*. Therefore B”’s time = = , 

3) C’ must have completed the course, since having started at 
the middle point of the course it has travelled a distance equal to 
A'—A*® (=half the course). Therefore B’ must also have completed 
the course. But for this to have happened (that is to say, for all 
the B’s to have passed all the C’s) twice as much time must have 
elapsed as was necessary to enable C’ to reach B*. But the time 
occupied by C’ in reaching B*=7. Therefore B'’s time = 27. 

Thus at the same moment JM the time occupied since the start 


by B' is both s and 27’. Consequently, if motion is possible, half 


a given time is equal to double that time, which is absurd. There- 
fore motion is impossible. Q. E. D. 
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(2) The argument is commonly held to be obviously and 
hopelessly fallacious. In France, however, a different opinion 
has prevailed, and the views of Paul Tannery, Noél, and others, 
have perhaps hardly received sufficient attention in this country, 
except from Mr Bertrand Russell, who considers that, properly 
understood, the argument contains no fallacy at all. The use of 
the word éyxos should be carefully noted. It is an unusual word 
for Zeno to have chosen—especially in connexion with oradiov— 
if his object was merely to indicate some stationary or moving 
‘body’: this, together with the fact that the futility of the 
argument as usually interpreted is quite unworthy of the author 
of the other three arguments against motion, should make us 
look for some other explanation. Those who take the French 
view usually translate dyxo. ‘points’ and assume that Zeno is 
arguing against the Pythagoreans. It is perhaps more probable 
that the objects of his attack are not the Pythagoreans but the 
scientific pluralists, especially Empedocles, who seems to have 
held the view that matter is not infinitely divisible but is com- 
posed of a finite number of ‘least portions’ (éAdyiora Kai oiovel 
orotxeia oTotxetwv): moreover there is some reason to think that 
he called these ‘least portions’ dyxor. The choice of the word by 
Zeno would thus be explained, as no other word would serve*his 
purpose ; it was necessary to indicate that he was arguing against 
a particular theory of matter. Further, Empedocles is exactly 
the person with whom Zeno would most obviously find himself 
in conflict when he defended his master’s doctrine of the One 
against those who asserted the existence of the Many. The force 
of Zeno’s argument against a theory of matter such as that with 
which Empedocles is credited cannot be doubted. Referring to 
the diagram, we see that the motion of the C’s is relative both to 
the B’s, which are in motion, and to the A’s, which are not. Let 
us suppose, then, that the respective position of the B’s and the 
C’s has changed from that in Figure 1 to that in Figure 2. 
Now, in reaching the position it occupies in Figure 2, C’ must 
have been opposite each of the eight 5’s in succession, and at the 
moment when it was opposite each B it must also have been 
opposite an A. But two moments are necessary to enable it to 
have been opposite two successive B’s: and it cannot have been 
opposite the same A at both of these two moments, which would 
mean that it was at rest: nor can it at the same moment be 
opposite part of one A and part of another, since each dyxos is 
ex hypothesi dpepys: consequently at each of the two moments it 
must have been opposite a different A, and therefore at the 
moment when it has passed eight B’s it must also have passed 
eight A’s, notwithstanding the fact that the B’s are in motion 
whereas the A’s are at rest. Thus we see that what Aristotle 
regards simply as a fallacious assumption (240* 1 sqq.) is really a 
perfectly legitimate deduction from the theory criticized. So 
interpreted, Zeno’s argument is perfectly valid. 
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V. Dr Verratt read a paper! on Euripides Andromache 
655—656. (The Death of Achilles.—Medial Punctuation in the 
Tragic Senarius.) 

Ildpis yap, 8s cov maid eredy’ “AyAXéa, 
"Extopos ddeAdos jv, Sapap 8 78 “Exropos. 


These verses, condemned by Nauck, are demonstrably spurious. 
The second has three metrical irregularities. (1) The first foot 
consisting of a single dactylic word distinguishes the later versifi- 
cation of Euripides from that of the Andromache and the early 
plays generally. (2) Medial punctuation, i.e. separation of clauses 
after the third foot, is reserved by Euripides, generally speaking, 
for special rhetorical effects, chiefly that of emphasis on the word 
preceding the pause. In particular, such a punctuation following 
an iambus (as here) is very rarely used even for special effect, 
and as used here, without such justification, is almost unknown. 
(3) The treatment of the cretic pause is slovenly and not justified 
by the general practice of Euripides.—In the first verse the 
archaism éredve is not in keeping with the style of the context.— 
Further, the interpolation contradicts the play in saying that 
Achilles was killed by Paris. See wv. 1149 foll., which attribute 
the act to ‘a Delphian,’ the same person who afterwards kills 
Achilles’ son Neoptolemus. This version is specially suitable to 
the story of the Andromache, and was probably invented by 
Euripides himself. It may have been suggested, with other 
features of the play, by the language about Delphi and its 
treasures which is assigned to Achilles in the Ziad (9. 404). 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1906. 


FIRST MEETING? 


At a meeting held in Mr Nixon’s rooms in King’s, on 
Thursday, 25 October 1906, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Professor 
Bevan) in the Chair: 


I. Dr Posraare read a note on ‘more uncanny thirteens*.’ 
Referring to his suggestion in Classical Review, 1905, p. 437, 
that the number might have had with the Greeks and Romans 
as with us a sinister tinge to the popular mind, he cited (1) the 
number of those executed for their mutiny against Alexander, 
B.c. 323, as given in Q. Curtius x. 2, Justin xu. 11; (2) the 


1 Published in extenso in the Classical Review for 1906, pp. 241 ff. 
2 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 30 October, 1906. 
3 Published in extenso in the Classical Review for 1906, p. 443. 
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number of gladiators knocked down by the order of the mad 
emperor Gaius to Aponius Saturninus (who, as we conclude, 
committed suicide in consequence), Suet. Gai. 39; and (3) the 
appearance of Philip’s statue as a 13th in the procession of gods 
immediately before his assassination, Diodorus xvi. 92. 5. 


II. Mr Hicks contributed notes by Mr Cornrorp and him- 
self on Aristotle, De Anima. Mr Cornford defended the text 
of the manuscripts at 425 a 15 and 430 b 2. In 429 b 31 in 
place of dei & ovrws he proposed to read duvayer & ovrws, picking 
up the dvvaye: of the previous clause, “dvvaye: in the sense that.” 
He considered the present order of the sentences in the passage 
431 a 12—20, kai 9 pvy)...avTy tAciw, unsatisfactory. The three 
sentences a 14 r7 dé dvavonrixh Woxy...17 4 Wvyx7 are parenthetical, 
and he felt inclined to transpose them to the beginning of the 
next paragraph, to precede ra péev ovy «dn 431 b 2. Omitting 
the words for the moment, the meaning is as follows: (1) a 12 
kat 9 gvyy...14 ddAa 7d evar GAAO explains that the faculty of 
desire and aversion is one faculty and only logically different from 
the faculty of sense; (2) a 17 womep Sé 6 ayp xré. states that, as 
there is one ultimate sensorium (rd écyarov) which receives 
impressions by different channels from different special senses, 
so also there is one pecdrns (such as is required for pleasure and 
pain) which, although one, is rAciw 7G etvar. In this sentence 
the apodosis begins with xai pia pecorys. The sentences in 
parenthesis merely interpret the remark that, as aio@jpata are 
to the sensitive faculty, so are daytacpara to intellect. In 431 b8 
he thought it possible that we should read drav eiry ws éxet Tod 
700 7 Avrnpov, “and, when it affirms that ‘in that former case 
this was pleasant or painful’, in the present case it avoids or 
pursues it.” Perhaps also #v should be inserted after Avmrnpor. 
It would easily drop out after Avrnpov and before évrata. Lastly, 
in place of 434 a 11 atrn Se éxetvny he suggested avrn 8€ xwet 
(comparing a 19 avry wet 9 Sd€a) and bre 8 xwel y airyy in 434 
a 13 in place of 6ré & éxeivy tavryy. 

Mr Hicks discussed the perception of the common sensibles, 
shewing that the ordinary interpretation of Book nm, c. 6 and 111, 
c. 1 requires modification in detail. In regard to 429 b 31 he 
argued in favour of Mr Cornford’s emendation (1) that de is 
admitted by palaeographers to have been sometimes a compendium 
for duvayer; (2) that the ordinary interpretation of dei, whether 
brokaBeivy or cvpBaivew be understood, is unsatisfactory ; (3) that 
no support for de? can be obtained from the ancient commentators, 


III. Mr Harrison pointed out that in Andocides ii 11 
mAéov 7} Goov enol Katéoryoay it is possible to take éuol as an 
adjective, thus removing the only known evidence for xafioracOar 
meaning ‘to cost’ (Liddell and Scott s.v. xafictnus B 7, where for 
pot read él). 
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SECOND MEETING’. 


At a meeting held in Mr Nixon’s rooms in King’s on Thursday, 
8 November, 1906, the President (Professor Bevan) in the 
Chair : 


I. Professor E. J. Rapson and Mr R. McG. Dawkins, M.A., 
of Emmanuel, were elected members of the Society. 


II. Dr Heapwam read papers on Aristophanes Knights 755 
and Aeschylus Seven against Thebes 202-4.—Ar. Eq. 754 orav & 
émi tavTnoi KaOyta: tTHS wétpas (6 Anos), Kéxnvey wo7ep euTrodi~wv 
ivxadas, ‘but when once he takes his seat upon this rock, he gapes 
as though hindering figs.’ In attempting to explain this, some 
of the critics have forgotten that icxades were dried figs (ic xves), 
and no more grew upon a tree than raisins did. Another fact, 
which none of the critics has remembered, is that figs themselves, 
when they are full-ripe, burst and gape; and the technical word 
for this was xeynvévac (Mare. Anton. iii. 2, Nicephorus Walz 
Rhet. 1 523, schol. Aesch. Agam. 497, Hesych. xexavia cixa). 
Evidently nothing could be more natural to say than ‘gapes like 
a burst fig, odxov xexnvos: and Aristophanes has used the com- 
parison in a metaphor before, v. 259 kamoouKa€ers melov TouUs 
Urevdvvovs, OKOTOV Gots aurav GpOs €oTtv, ] méeTwv 7 pH wero 
Kav TW aUuTOV yv@s ampaypov ovra Kal Kexnvota....Since a fig which 
has once burst is of course no longer suitable for drying, a subtle 
and humorous variation of the same comparison is ‘gapes as 
though—hindering dried figs’ (ra éumrodilovta tovs Kaptovs adatpetv 
Theophrast. de caus. plant. iii. 7. 6). 


Aesch. Theb. 202 ET. ripyov oréyew evxerGe rodguov dsopu- 
ovkovv 740 éota zpos Oedv- GAN ovv Geods tods THS GAOvVaNS TOES 
éxdeirew Adyos. The difficulty is to translate this in harmony 
with Eteocles’ argument, with the meaning of the particles, and 
with the order of the words. Feeling that ovxovy tad’ éxrar mpos 
Gedv ; was the argument of the Chorus, editors used commonly 
to give these words to them ; but it is now recognised that here, 
as throughout the passage, the Chorus’ lyric argument is replied 
to by three lines from Eteocles. It was proposed to take evyece 
as indicative, and explain as follows: You are making prayers 
that the walls may be proof against the foeman’s spear? Very 
well, that shall doubtless turn out so, by the granting of the Gods : 
but all the same, remember that when a city is taken, her Gods, as 
we are told, desert. (Very well, if that is your prayer, God helps 
those who help themselves ; when a city is taken, they desert ; 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 20 November, 1906. 
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therefore we must defend the walls; that is the way to bring 
your prayer about.) Tad éorac on this view is a formula of 
assuring confidence, as in Aristotle’s will, Diog. Laert. v. 1. 11 
éorat pev ed dav d€ te ovpBaivy, and 12 édv dé te cvpBaivy—o py 
yévotro, ovd éorat, ‘Eur.’ frag. 953. 27, Plat. Legg. 918 p, Dem. 
581, 22, 102, 20 & pare yevour’ oute Aéyew agvov, Eur. Jon 456 
ei S—ov yap éorar, TG Aoyw 5é xpyoouar—Supp. 604 yévour’ av 
Képdos: «i O..., Theocr. vii. 52, Aesch. Supp. 737 add ovdéev éorat 
TMVOE, 1. TPETNTE viv. 


THIRD MEETING" 


At the meeting held in Mr Nixon’s rooms in King’s on Thursday, 
22 November, 1906, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Professor Bevan) 
in the Chair : 


I. Dr VERRALL read a paper on the crux in Dante (/nferno 
1. 70) respecting the date of the birth of Virgil: ‘Nacqui sub 
Julio, ancorché fosse tardi,’ ‘I was born sub Julio, though it was 
late.’ The prima facie meaning of this sentence, taken alone, is 
that Virgil was born before, but only a little before, the end of 
the life and reign of Julius Caesar, 7.e. about 45.B.c. But this 
is not only false (the true date being 70 B.c.), but plainly in- 
consistent with the rest of Virgil’s biography as here given and 
interpreted by Dante. The difficulty was noted by the earliest 
commentators, but no solution has been found. 

The suggestion offered was that Dante here refers to a specu- 
lation, by himself or some contemporary, respecting the true 
season of Virgil’s birth, as distinct from the traditional time as 
given according to the unreformed calendar. The interest then 
taken in calendrical problems, especially in connexion with 
astrology and nativities, would make such a speculation natural 
and important. Tradition gives the day as the 15th of October. 
But the Roman calendar was then /ate by almost exactly three 
months, the product of accumulated error, and remained so till 
the reformation of it by Julius Caesar, in honour of which his 
name was given to his native month—July. Consequently, 
Virgil’s birth presumably occurred three months earlier (according 
to the true and natural year) than tradition says, that is to say, 
in the seventh (not the tenth) month, the month afterwards 
dedicated to Julius. 

It seems that such a view of the facts, if Dante could assume 
it as generally known, might very well be summarized by the 
words ‘I was born under [the sign of] Julius, though [the month] 
was belated.’ 

An important point in this connexion is the sense of the 
following words: ‘I lived at Rome under the good Augustus, 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 4 December, 1906. 
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in the time of the false and lying Gods.’ This description signifies 
the Roman emperors (especially Julius and Augustus) and refers 
to the false worship of the emperors, first established in Virgil’s 
time and partly by his powerful assistance. To this error Virgil 
confesses, when he declares himself to have been a rebel against 
‘the Emperor (Christ) who reigns above.’ With a view to this, 
any association between Virgil and the first of these emperors 
and false deities was for Dante a point of importance. He 
supposed himself to have found such a link in the true month 
of Virgil's birth, coinciding (not accidentally, he would suppose, 
but providentially) with that destined to bear the name of Julius. 


II. Mrs Wepp (Miss Wuire) read a paper on the word 
avbévrns. She suggested that the word is derived from a bye- 
form of the substantive verb (cf. Latin sons), that it therefore 
means the man himself, and that its recognised meaning of 
‘murderer of a kinsman’ arose in circumstances such as those 
represented in the Oresteia, where the victim’s next of kin is 
likewise the murderer. Thus Orestes is av@évrys in relation to 
Clytaemnestra, Agamemnon is av@évrys in relation to Iphigenia, 
Heracles is av6évrns in relation to his children. She maintained 
that the vengeance of the Erinyes was originally restricted to 
cases where the normal vengeance was not forthcoming. In the 
Eumenides they insist (1. 260 and passim) that their function is 
to champion three classes—Oeoi, €vor, toxeis: these three classes 
being obviously unable to avenge themselves—gods, because they 
cannot do so without incurring pollution; strangers, because 
they are separated from their next of kin; parents, because their 
next of kin is himself the guilty one, the av@évrns, the man 
himself. 


Mrs Wedd also read a note on Humenides 334—5 : 
Tovto yap Aaxos diavraia 
potp éréxwoev 
pointing out that dvavraia potpa=arporos in sense, and that, 
therefore, in this sentence in three consecutive words Aeschylus 


appears to refer to the names of the Three Fates—Lachesis, 
Atropos, Clotho. 


III. Professor Burxirr read a paper on ‘Thou and J’: 
notes on the Scottish Psalter. 


The word thou is doubly obsolete in modern English: (1) the 
2nd pers. sing. has dropped out of the language, and (2) in the 
circles where its use is still current, e.g. among the Quakers and 
in rustic talk, thee is used for thou. Consequently there is no 
living tradition as to its proper pronunciation, and it is pro- 
nounced when met with in the Bible after the analogy of house. 
Why should we not pronounce it after the analogy of you? If 
what corresponds to German zu be English ¢o (pronounced £00), 
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why should not the word that corresponds to German du be pro- 
nounced thoo ? 

A word like thow does not often come at the end of a line of 
poetry : almost the only place where we can look for rhymes to 
thow will be in excessively literal translations like the Scottish 
Psalter and its immediate predecessor the Psalter of Francis Rous 
of Cornwall, sometime M.P. for Devon (1643, 1646). The 
modern Scottish Psalter is a revision of Rous: their agreements 
and differences can be used to shew how certain words were 
pronounced in Milton’s day and what differences there were 
between North and South Britain. 


The main results of this inquiry are: 
















ROUS SCOTS 
thow rhymes with show do 
s bow (vb.) bow (vb). 
bow (vb.) [7] subdue » 
out root root 
you due due 


In other words thow rhymed in English with the words with 


S¢otland ow and ow were uniformly pronounced oo: ‘thou’ and 
Ybow’ and ‘you’ rhymed with ‘due’. 

Further it seems that Rous gives no countenance to rhyming 
I, eye, high, ery, misery, justify, with me and thee, of which there 
are so many instances in the Scottish Psalter. Both Psalters 
recognise the double pronunciation of are and aye, but the 
Scottish Psalter rejects Rous’s rhyme in evi 7 between they and 
sea. 

Rous’s rhymes are usually respectable, but Sisera rhymes 
with Jay (Ps. lxxxiii 9, 10). The Scottish rhymes maintain a 
fair average when the northern pronunciation is allowed for, the 
worst pair being goes and rejoice (Ps. xix 5). 


1 Professor Skeat writes to me: ‘The argument about German zu is 
not to the point. The u in original German thi was short. In English it 
was made long and became thi; and_so it became thou, just as his became 
house. But in German it remained short; else the modern word would be 
dau, just as hus has become haus.” 

2 Note that Rous rhymed out with wrought (lviii 2), and wrought with 
aloft (xxxiii 3, 4). 
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THE RESTORED PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 


Syllabus approved by the PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETIES OF 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE and recommended by the 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION for Adoption by Classical 
Teachers. 


The accompanying scheme of Latin pronunciation agrees in 
substance with one which was drawn up for the Cambridge 
Philological Society in the year 1886 and the conclusions in 
which received the general approval of the Oxford Philological 
Society in the following year’. 


The present scheme was drawn up by representatives of the 
two Societies and submitted to a joint conference of Members 
held in Exeter College Hall on November 24, 1905, which was 
also attended by teachers of Classics resident in Oxford. The 
scheme was adopted en bloc at this meeting by a three-fourths 
majority of those present and voting. On February 1, 1906 it 
was submitted to the Cambridge Philological Society at its 
Annual Meeting and unanimously approved. It has subsequently 
received the assent of a great majority of the teachers of Classics 
both in Oxford and Cambridge. Lastly, it was adopted by an 
almost. unanimous vote of the Classical Association at the meeting 
held at Manchester on October 13, 1906. 


The scheme as passed dealt only with the pronunciation of 
the native sounds of the Latin language, but for the convenience 
of teachers and others a statement is subjoined of the values 
which, according to the pamphlet already referred to, should be 
assigned to symbols that are found only or chiefly in borrowed 
words. 





Quantity. 

In pronunciation the quantities of the vowels must be strictly 
observed: e.g. ldébor, not as English labour; minor, not as 
English minor; nédta, not as English nédte. This is essential 
for the proper appreciation in prose, of sound, rhythm, and 


distinctions of meaning (e.g. labor, lébor), and in verse, of metre 
also. 


? Published as a pamphlet under the title Pronunciation of Latin in the 
Augustan Period. Cambridge University Press. Price 3d. 





it 
f 


i 
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Vowels. 


The following is approximately the pronunciation of the 
vowels, 
a (pratum), as a in father, not as a in mate. 
& (rapit), the same sound shortened, as @ in dha. 
é (méta), as Ger. e in nehmen, not as ee in méet. 
& (fréta), as e in frét, not as ee in meet. 
i (fido), as ee in feed (Fr. ie in amie), not as 7 in fine. 
I (plico), as ¢ in f%t, not as 7 in fine. 
6 (ndtus), as Italian o in Roma. 
5 (ndta), as o in ndt (Fr. o in botte), not as o in ndéte. 
ti (tito), as oo in shoot (Ital. w in lina), not as wu (yoo) in 
acute, 


ii (ciitis), as w in full, not as w in accdrate, nor as wv in 
shin, 


Diphthongs. 

The sounds of the diphthongs may be arrived at by running 
the two component vowel-sounds rapidly together, the second 
being pronounced lightly. The most important are: 


7 ia 
ae (portae) =a+e, nearly as ai in Isaiah (broadly pro- 
nounced), Fr. émazl, not as @ in late. 


—_* 
au (aurum) =a+u, as ow in howr (as Ital. aw in flawto), 
not as aw in awful. 


Aan 
oe (poena) =0+e, nearly as ot in boil, not as ee in feet, 
nor as @ in late. 


In recommending these sounds for ae and oe, the Societies 
are guided mainly by practical considerations, since it has been 
found by experience that this pronunciation is of great convenience 
for class purposes. This was the pronunciation given them in 
early Latin, and they were still clearly distinct from the long é 
in the time of Cicero, though their precise sound then is difficult 
to determine, and would probably be still more difficult to inculcate 
in an English school. 


Consonants. 
c, g, t, s are always hard. 


c (cepi, accepi), as c in cat, not as ¢ in acid or accept. 

g (gero, agger), as g in get, not as g in gibe or exaggerate. 

t (fortis, fortia), both as ¢ in native, fortia not as potential. 

s (sub, rosa, res), as s in sit, or ce in race, not as $ in rose or 
raise, 


2—2 
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i and w consonantal. 
i (j), e.g. jacio, as y in you, not asy in Jack. 
u (v), e.g. volo, practically as w in we (Fr. ow in oui), not as v 
in very. 


r is always trilled, even in the middle and at 
the end of words. 


rarus; parma, datur (not pronounced as in English palmer, 
hatter). 


Doubled consonants as in vac-ca, Mete/-Jus to be pronounced 
as in Italian. 


PRONUNCIATION OF SOUNDS FOUND ONLY OR CHIEFLY 
IN FOREIGN WORDS 


(from Pronunciation of Latin in the Augustan Period). 


y in gyrus, sc¥phus, as German ii, French u in lwne, 
aigu. 

ch in Bacchus, as k followed by h. 

th in Cethegus, as t 3 ed 

ph in Phoebus, as p # ‘a 


(These sounds are heard in Ireland. They may be obtained 
by pronouncing inkhorn, pothouse, taphouse, so that the mute 
comes into the second syllable, in-khorn, po-thouse, ta-phouse.) 


rh in Pyrrhus, rheuma, as r in French théatre, Greek #. 


z in gaza, Zephyrus, pronunciation doubtful: but 
perhaps as dz in adze, not 
as 2 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologteal Soctety, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 

6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, and not more than twelve nor less than 
seven other members. Each member of the Council shall have 
notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less than five 
shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such meetings 


shall be held within the limits of University Full Term only, and . 


shall be summoned by the president in consultation with the 
secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer and secretaries and at least three 
ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected annually by 
ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent Term, the 
three senior members of the Council retiring annually, and the 
president being capable of being elected two years in succession 
and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologtcal Society, 


LENT TERM, 1907. 


FIRST MEETING? 


At the Annual Meeting held on Thursday, 24 January, 1907, 
at 4.15, in Mr Harrison’s rooms in Trinity, the President 
(Professor Bevan) in the chair: 


I. The following Officers were elected for the year: 


President : Professor BevAN (re-elected). 
New Vice-President: Professor Jackson, Litt.D. 


Members of Council: Professor RipeEway (re-elected), Pro- 
fessor Rapson, Mr R. G. Bury. 


Treasurer: Mr Quiaern (re-elected). 
Secretaries : Mr Harrison, Mr Aneus (both re-elected). 


II, Professor Ripgeway read papers (i) on the name of the 
town of Philippi, (ii) on the form of the names of the Attic 
months, 


(i) Professor Ripgzeway pointed out that the plural form 
@ikurro. stands alone in Greek nomenclature, for whilst plural 
forms such as Athenae, Thebae, etc., are familiar, no other name 
of a city named after its founder or some other famous person 
ever shows the plural form of that person’s name, but the city 
name is either an adjective, e.g. Alewandreia, Seleuceia, or a 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 12 February, 1907. 
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compound of the name with zoAts (Alexandropolis), or the genitive 
singular of the name accompanied by woAus or some other term 
instead of zodts, eg. Kawadpe GiAirrov, Caesarea Philippi. 
Whilst it is easy to explain the plural forms of city names like 
Athens as arising from the fact that several hamlets or villages 
gradually grew together into a town (cf. Tower Hamlets), no such 
explanation will hold good for a brand new city such as that planted 
by Philip II on the site of the old Thracian village of Crenides. 
The form @iAurro: can be readily explained in another way. It 
does not always stand alone, for we find it accompanied when in the 
nominative by woAus (Strabo 281, 46, Didot, of 8 viv Dirurror 
modus Kpnvides éxadotvto). We also meet the form ®irurrovrodis 
(Ptol. 3, 11, 12), and finally the ordinary Greek form of such 
names ®iAurroroAs: The Romans even did not invariably use 
Philippi, -orum, for Livy (xxx1x, 53) says Philippopolin urbem, 
fuga oppidanorum desertam, cepit. That roA:s should be used in 
apposition with the nom. ®iAro is certainly strange; we should 
be surprised at the combination “A@jva: woédts. On the other hand 
the position of the words ®iAurzou wodus, being the same as that of 
®irirrov wodus, suggests that @iAurro is not a nom. plural, but 
a genitive singular. And it is probably such. Mr Giles had that 
morning informed him that Hoffmann in a new work (Die 
Mukedonier) had made the same suggestion, though the names on 
Thracian and Macedonian coins do not give the gen. -o«. Prof. 
Ridgeway pointed out that it was in the region where Philippi 
was founded that the aboriginal melanochrous Thracians, identical 
in race with the aborigines of Thessaly, had remained unconquered 
till the fifth century B.c. But as the gen. -o. is regularly used 
with O-stems in the dialect of Larisa, and that part of Thessaly 
came nearest in dialect to Lesbos and therefore had the most 
primitive forms; there is a high probability that the aborigines of 
the Pangaean district retained the gen. -o. The ruling families 
amongst the Thracians and Macedonians were alien in race from 
their subjects. As the legends on their coins would be in the 
speech of the chiefs, the discrepancy between the form found on 
coins and that used by the native Thracians could be explained. 
Accordingly the native name for Philip’s new town was ®idurroe 
mods. Late writers like Strabo, who was an Asiatic, not knowing 
the Macedonian dialect took ®iAurro as plur., and thus wrote 
ot idurrot wots. Though Livy gives the true form Philippopolis, 
the Romans regularly took the genit. for nom. piur., and accord- 
ingly have left us the form Philippi, -orum, just as they took Gr. 
“Ayxova for a nom, sing. Ancona. 


(ii) Professor Ripgeway read a note on the termination of 
the names of the Attic months. He said that as far as he was 
aware the termination -wy had not been explained. He would 
suggest that it was simply the termination of the genitive plural 
of the names of the several festivals, such as the Ivavéjua, 
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@apyyjAta, etc., from which the months took their names. As the 
ordinary formula would be pyv ’AvOeornpiwv ete. the Athenians 
gradually came to regard the genitive as standing in apposition to 
pyv, and as in such phrases as terdpry pyvds Bondpopiwv, when the 
month in the genitive was omitted, they began to regard the 
genitive Bondpopiwy as a nom. and actually declined it, altering 
its accent from paroxyton to oxyton, on the analogy of such words 
as muywv, etc. The same origin may also be suggested for other 
nouns in -wr, e.g. rvAwy, mOwv, which were once the genitive 
plurals rvAGy, rGwv. The Latin sestertium affords a good parallel. 


IIT. Mr Harrison read two papers on Tacitus Annals xii 40, 
Histories iii 45, Agricola 31, and Annals xi 37. 


(i Some recent commentators and others insinuate that the 
two stories told under different dates in H. iii 45 and Ann. xii 40 
are one and the same. This is to charge the historian with 
dishonesty or gross carelessness or both. On examination the 
stories are found to differ in several details and particularly in 
their conclusions: in the Ann. the attack on the queen of the 
Brigants is foiled, while in the H. the pretender wins the throne 
and holds it in defiance of Rome. Moreover in the H. Tacitus is 
concerned with the effects of the news from Italy in a.p. 69; and 
if the war among the Brigants which he there records belongs to 
the fifties, his story breaks off a dozen years or more before it 
begins to be relevant. Two attempts must therefore be recognized: 
the first a failure, the second successful because the Romans could 
not adequately support the queen at the time. The change from 
the dependent queen to the defiant king explains why in 71 (and 
not before) the Romans subdued the Brigants, thus opening the 
way for the advance into Scotland in 80 or 81. 

These conclusions throw further doubt on the mention of the 
Brigants in Agr. 31, a well-known difficulty, and support the 
opinion of Camden that the Trinobants should be substituted, 
whether the error comes from Tacitus or from his scribes. 


(ii) ‘So much pride did she show at the last.’ Thus says 
Tacitus (Ann. xi 37) in his description of the last hours of 
Messalina, with the help of a conjecture now generally received. 
But her conduct, as he depicts it, shows rather a bankruptcy of 
pride, aud the only manuscript says ‘So much was she lacking in 
pride at the last.’ We must therefore unemend. Messrs Church 
and Brodribb translate the true reading, but translate it wrong ; 
and Mr Fisher confesses a half-hearted liking for it in the preface 
of the recent Oxford text. The associations of swperbia, and the 
mention of anger immediately before the sentence in question, do 
not suffice to justify the change. 


1 Published at greater length in The Classical Quarterly, vol. i, pp. 305-7. 
1—2 
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SECOND MEETING} 


At a meeting held on Thursday, 7 February, 1907, at 
4.15 p.m., in Mr Giles’ rooms in Emmanuel, the President (Pro- 
fessor BEVAN) in the Chair : 


I. Miss Pavzs read “Notes on a newly discovered manuscript 
of the Poema Morale.” 


The Poema Morale is one of the most conspicuous and 
influential poems of the early Middle English period. Manuscripts 
of the poem occur in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, Jesus College, 
Oxford, in the British Museum and Lambeth libraries, and in 
Trinity College, Cambridge. A hitherto unknown copy of the 
Moral Ode is found on ff. 115—120 of MS. McClean 123, in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. This is a small folio, written 
about 1300 by a French scribe. It is known as the Nuneaton 
Codex from having formerly been in the possession of the Convent 
of Nuneaton, Warwickshire. The text of the poem presents 
certain differences from the copies already known, and will be 
printed in one of the forthcoming numbers of the Anglia. 


II. Professor SkeaTr read a paper on “The date of the 
Proverbs of Alfred.” 


“The Proverbs of Alfred” is an Old English poem of which 
we have two nearly complete MS. copies and a part of a third. 
One of these, the Trinity MS., has only been printed in incorrect 
forms; and the third copy has been neglected. I have therefore 
undertaken a new edition*. The date has been vaguely put down 
as between A.D, 1200 and 1250. The latter date is too late, as the 
evidence of the MSS. shows. The former date, on the other hand, 
is too early, as I have discovered that the poem certainly contains 
a quotation from Layamon’s Brut, to which the date of 1205 is 
usually assigned. This quotation is curious. The author of the 
Proverbs says that, when one comes to the end of a thing, the best 
remark to make is:—“iwurthe that iwurthe, iwurthe Godes 
wille,” i.e. happen what may, God’s will be done, Here he not 
only quotes exactly, but gives us the reference; for this expression 
is precisely the very one with which Layamon’s Brut concludes. 
As all the external evidence points to a very early year within 
the thirteenth century, we may feel assured that the poem is to be 
dated soon after 1205; and we can hardly go far wrong if we 
date it between 1205 and 1210. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 19 February, 1907. 
2 The Proverbs of Alfred; re-edited from the MSS. by the Rey. Walter W. 
Skeat, Oxford, 1907. 
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THIRD MEETING’. 


At a meeting held on Thursday, 21 February, 1907, at 
4.15 p.m., in Mr Giles’ rooms in Emmanuel, the President (Pro- 
fessor Bevan) in the Chair: 


I. Dr VerRALt read notes on some of the passages in 
Euripides’ Alcestis, where difficulties have been raised, or points 
ignored, in consequence of the mistaken attempt to save the 
supposed character of the play as a serious and purely pathetic 
exposition of the religious legend. 

177 & Xéxrpov, &Oa raphe’ Avo” eyo 

Kopevpar ék Tovd avdpos, ob OvyoKw 7épt, 

xaipe. 
V. 178 is excised by Nauck and others. The only solid objection 
is that wépe cannot stand for vzep. This is true, but the under- 
lying assumption, that ov refers to the husband, is not true: ov 
refers to the Aéktrpov and is synonymous with é&a—‘the bed, 
where I am now dying.’ Why then is zég added, so that the 
literal sense is ‘ which I am dying—about’? Because Alcestis is 
‘dying’ not on the bed. She is wandering about it, in and out 
of the room, and all over the house ; see wv. 185 foll. If she were 
really dying at all, she would be on the bed; and this she 
naturally intends to say. But becoming aware that the facts do 
not justify her phrase, she perforce adds the corrective rép. It is 
in effect an involuntary jest of the form zapa zpocdoxiavy, and 
serves to accent the absurdity (on the religious assumption 
respecting the facts) of this whole description. 


183 wav dé déuviov 
bpbadporéyxtw Severar wAnpprpids. 
This pompous and extravagant expression has an effect, in contrast 
with the general style of the narrative, like that of burlesque. 
The vocabulary and imagery are those of a bad Aeschylus, not of 
Euripides. Such is the intention. 
197 xai xarOavev y av wer, expvyov F exe 
Togovtov aAdyos ov ror—ov AeAyjoerat. 
This lame conclusion is not to be forced out of its natural effect, 
or improved by correction, but simply accepted, as in Professor 
Murray’s text. That Admetus ‘will not forget’ his experiences 
on this occasion, is just the one thing which, from the Euripidean 
point of view, can be decently said about his eventual retrospect. 


204 apemévn S€, xetpds abAvov Bdpos.... 
The sentence is incomplete, but nothing is lost. The maidservant, 
who is in tears throughout (v. 137), breaks down at this point and 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 5 March, 1907. 
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weeps aloud. Such an effect is unfit for tragedy, and perilous, if 
not fatal, to serious pathos, But it is perfectly appropriate to the 
intention of this scene. 

507—567. During this scene, Admetus, who has been inter- 
rupted in his hasty preparation for the funeral by the arrival of 
Heracles, is already shaved as a mourner, but is not yet in black. 
The shaving, and the shaving only, is noticed by Heracles both 
here (v. 512) and afterwards (v. 826) when he recalls his observa- 
tions. When the king’s toilette is completed, and he és in black, 
we hear of it (v. 923); and this much more conspicuous sign 
would naturally be noted and mentioned by Heracles, if in fact 
it existed at the time of his interview. But in reality v. 512 
expresses surprise at the incongruity of the king’s head with the 
rest of his. person. The appearance of the mourner in this 
intermediate condition is, in the circumstances, not only probable 
but almost inevitable. But like many other traits (such as the 
disposition of the supposed corpse), it makes sheer comedy of the 
scene. 

559 ards & apicrov todde tvyxdvw E€vov 
orav wot “Apyous Supiay Ow yOdva. 
‘I wyself find in him (Heracles) the most generous of hosts, 
whenever I visit the thirsty land of Argos.’ In the situation 
(wv. 546 foll.), and considering the unfortunate effects of the 
liberal provision now made by Admetus for the entertainment of 
Heracles (vv. 747—802), the traditional epithet of Argos is in this 
place grotesque. Admetus is of course to be supposed innocent of 
malice ; it is on his part an oversight and accident of speech (like 
the roty zoaiv oictéov xaxdv of v. 739, and many others). But it 
would alone suffice to prove the malice of the poet. 


II. Dr Jackson read a paper on Empedocles, fragment 17, 
14—35 (Diels), of which the following is an abstract : 


(1) In these lines the descriptions of the four material 
principles and of the two moving forces are strangely mixed. 
Lines 15—18, 27, 28, 30—35 describe the material principles, 
and should be read consecutively. Lines 29, 19—26, describe 
the moving causes, and should follow in this order. (2) Lines 
22—26 describe, not Empedocles’ force called ¢iAdrys, but the 
*Adpodity of a rival, with which he contrasts it. This ‘Adpodirn 
is the goddess of sexual love whom Parmenides places in the 
middle of the universe to control it (év 5 péow tovrwv dainwv 7 
mavta xuBepva). (3) Whence in 25, ri ovrs per doouww (or 
docow) éXuwroopevnv SeddnKe, read pecdtoow (or pécco.ww) 
evigopevnv. As Diels has already noted, the next sentence, od 8 
dxove oyou atdXov ovK aarndéy, is a distinct reply to Parmenides’ 
Koo pov éuav éréwy aratndov axovwr. 
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FOURTH MEETING}. 


At a meeting held on Thursday, 7 March, 1907, at 4.15 p.m., 
in Mr Giles’ rooms in Emmanuel, the President (Professor Bevan) 
in the Chair : 


I. Professor W. G. Hate, of the University of Chicago, was 
elected an Honorary Member. 


II. Dr Posreare read notes on Lucan vir’. 

85 should be punctuated with a ? at the end of the line. 

157 The MS nimis should be kept. The construction is 
submissa hospita turbae nimis grauis (gen. of description) nulli. 

195 We may conjecture Oenwsae cautes et quas Chios asperat 
undas, 

306 tanta should be tota. 

Lines 309—310 if genuine should be placed after 288. 


402 eaceptos has the legal sense of ‘specified. ’ audet (not horret) 
should be taken. 


III. Mr R. G. Bury read notes on Plato’s Symposium. The 
following is an abstract of the main points. 

Symp. 1724 wailwv apa tH KAnoe °"Q Padnpeds, éhy, ovros 
*AzrohAddwpos, od Tepipevers; Of the many attempts to explain the 
point of the joke, Rettig’s seems the best. He cuts out ’A7oAX., 
and supposes Glaucon, at a distance behind, to feign ignorance of 
the identity of ‘‘the Phalerian.” 


182 E GAN Sriodv dwrxwv.. whi rovto pidogodias Ta péyvoTa 
kaproir av éveidn. tAocodias is difficult (see Hug ad loc.). If 
retained it might be construed as object. gen. after dveién, rather 
than as subj. gen. (as Stallb.); cp. ro Avaiov dvedos Phaedr. 
277 a, and for the reproaches levelled against philosophy cp. Rep. 
481 cff., esp. 4950 yoyxvuvay te Kal dveidn repujwav (se. TH procodgia). 
As a substitute, ‘pidowvxias (‘selfish cowardice’) might be sug- 
gested, 

197 D  tAews dyabos. So the codd.; but most edd. read 
ayaGois, except those who adopt Usener’s ayavos. The recurrence 
of dyafév just below makes aya6ds, in any case, unlikely ; and 
a nomin. seems required to balance fAews. As a nearer metrical 
equivalent, perhaps ayavds should be preferred to dyavds. 

197 Dd év rovw & poBw ev dw ev AOyw KvBepvyrys éxiBarys 
mapactarns Te Kal owrip apiotos. The words év 7oOw év Adyw are 


? Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 19 March, 1907. 
2 Published in extenso in the Classical Ot tn for 1907, pp. %5 sqq., 
219 sq. : 
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open to suspicion. Many corrections have been proposed (see 
Hug or Rettig ad Joc.), but none are satisfactory, and few take 
account of the maritime allusions in xvBepv. émif., which seem to 
demand a similar reference in the words preceding. It would 
improve the sense-balance of the clause, by introducing such a ref., 
if we read év rovw év PoBw év ro<pw év fo>Ow. 

212e viv 8€ qKw...iva...ryv Tod Godwrarov Kai KadXioTov 
Kepadny éav eizw ottwoi avadyow. The words édy cizw oitwoi are 
rejected by Schanz and others; but they hardly look like a gloss. 
Ought we to construe otrwot with avadyow and read, for eizw, ere 
oids 7 G—‘if I am not too late”? Cp. ody olds 7 eyevouny 3 Il. 
above. 

216E yyetrar Sé...nuds oder elvar A€éyw piv cipwvevopevos Se 
kth. éyw ipiv, even if taken as parenthetic, seems to lack point 
here. Rather than eject or alter the phrase, one might find a 
better place for it 3 ll. below and read aAAa—Aéyw ipiv—eyo 7dy 
mot eloov xtX., Or add’ a A€yw bpiv KrA. 

2190 KareyéAace THs euys dpas Kai UBpure Kairep KEivO ye 
@pnv ti elvat KTA, Kairep...ouyv must be corrupt because of the 
two solecisms. Read perhaps kal zepi ’keivo 6 ye ony xtA. For 
vBpilew wepi c. ace., cp. Laws 885 B. 

220c redevtavtes 5€é tes TaV Idvwr...épvAarrov aitrov. For 
the suspected ‘Iwvwv, veaveoy would be preferable to Hug’s véwr: 
or perhaps a@vwy (= avOpwrwr). 





EASTER TERM, 1907. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At a meeting held on Thursday, 9 May, 1907, at 4.45 p.m. 
in Dr Jackson’s rooms in Trinity, the President (Prof. Bevan) in 
the chair: 


I. Dr Sxear discussed the following etymologies : 


Fold (as in sheep-fold) has nothing to do with the verb to fold, 
but comes from the rare A.S. falud, falod, signifying ‘made of 
planks or boards’; from fala, a plank; see Hessels, Leiden 
Glossary, p. 208 (s. v. twbulo). The oldest sense is ‘ cow-shed.’ 

Jaunt seems to have arisen from an older form jaunce, by 
supposing it to represent a plural form jawnts, and then dropping 
the s. The geance in Ben Jonson, Tale of a Tub, ii. 4, is probably 
the same as jawnce, as explained by Nares. This sb. jawnce is 
from the verb to jaunce, to tire out; Rich, IT. v. 5. 94; ef. prov. 
E. jankit, tired, 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 28 May, 1907. 
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The N.E.D. gives the form *l/éwirakjon as the primitive 
Teutonic name of the bird now called ‘the lark.’ This form may 
be explained as ‘narrator (or revealer) of treachery.’ 

Bamboo is a mere Portuguese corruption of the older name 
mamboo (N.E.D.); which is merely short for samambi, the Malay 
name of the Malacca cane, which bamboo resembles. 

Cockatoo, originally perhaps an imitative word like the Maori 
ka-ka, a parrot, has become kaka-tiia in Malay, which really means 
‘elder sister,’ with a jocose reference to its shrill voice ; no doubt, 
by popular etymology. 

Lime, as the name of a fruit, is not original in Arabic or 
Persian, but comes from the common Malay limau, Javanese limo, 
denoting any kind of lime or citron. Lemon is merely the same 
word with a Latin suffix ; the Lat. pl. /iménes occurs as early as 
1200 (Yule). 

The Heb. baragq, to flash, is the original of b@reget, an emerald; 
hence the Skt. marakatam, an emerald (Gk. papaydos) ; also Skt. 
agma marakatam, emerald-stone, Gk. *opaydpaydas, cpdpaydos, 
Lat. smaragdus ; Old French esmeralde, E. emerald. 


II. MrS8. G, Campsett read Notes on the Phonology of the 
Elean Dialect. 


1. Pwraxipos. The change of final s to p in the earlier 
Elean inscriptions is extraordinarily sporadic. In some of the 
inscriptions no rhotacism appears, in others every final s is 
changed to p, while in others again s sometimes becomes p and 
sometimes is retained. 

A. It does not seem possible to formulate a law based upon 
the character of the sound following, for of the 23 instances of p 
(5 of them doubtful) in the earlier inscriptions, 7 (or 8) precede 
voiced consonants, 7 (or 8) precede breathed consonants and 4 (5, 
6, or 7) are prevocalic. On the other hand final s is retained over 
70 times ; 8 times before voiced consonants, over 40 times before 
breathed consonants and 24 times before vowels. 

B. It has been noticed? that in the case of the article and 
monosyllabic pronominal forms we find rhotacism relatively more 
frequent. Of the 18 to 23 instances of p, 8 are cases of the 
article, 4 of ts, and 2 are relative pronouns (2 are doubtful), But 
s of the article is retained 1] times and s of ts 5 times. So that 
the sporadic character of the change remains unexplained, 

C. Nor does the formula ‘andre Zeiten, andre Lautgesetze’ 
explain the variation. Indeed if we follow the received chrono- 
logical order of the inscriptions we find apparently (i) a period of 
rhotacism (but not complete or consistent), (ii) a period without 
rhotacism, (iii) a period in which rhotacism again appears but not 
consistently, and (iv) a period of complete rhotacism. 


1 eg. by Weisschuh, De rhotacismo linguae Graecae, and G. Meyer, 
Griechische Grammatik?. 
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.D, Further, an examination of the facts shows very clearly 
that the nature of the vowel preceding has no connection with the 
change of s to p. 

E. Finally the assumption that the variation of s and p is 
due to dialectical differences within Elean is not supported by the 
evidence of the inscriptions. 

It is generally assumed that s becomes voiced z before 
becoming r. [s+z+>r.] This assumption is supported by the 
analogy of Italic and Germanic and also by the following facts in 
Elean and Greek generally: (a) the relatively greater number of 
cases in Elean in which s is retained before a breathed consonant ; 
(d) the treatment of medial s. Intervocalic « becomes ‘ and then 
disappears in Greek, and no case of medial rhotacism occurs before 
a breathed consonant}, whereas in Thessaly and Crete we have 
instances of medial rhotacism before a voiced consonant ; (c) the 
lack of evidence for a breathed pronunciation of final p. 

The alteration in the position of the tongue required for the 
change of a dental z to a dental 7 is as follows: The point of the 
tongue, which in z is pushed forward, is drawn back slightly, and 
the part behind the point is dropped with a tendency to concavity, 
thus bringing the tongue as a whole nearer to what is the normal 
position for rest. Consequently a slack pronunciation of final z 
would tend to alter it to vr. Again, in the pronunciation of a 
breathed sound the breath is expelled with greater force than in 
the pronunciation of a voiced sound, Therefore any lessening of 
the. force—i.e. slackness of articulation—would tend to change a 
breathed sound to a voiced. Further, a final s would regularly. 
in Greek’ be assimilated to a following voiced consonant and 
become 2. 

What were the kinds of words that tended to be slurred over 
in pronunciation? Precisely those which in Elean undergo 
thotacism with greater relative frequency than others, viz., tis 
and the article. And in Elean there is very strong evidence that 
the article was pronounced in this way, for in the earlier inscrip- 
tions a case of the article ending in a vowel is never pronounced 
separately before a word beginning - with a vowel. Thus Tiapopdw, 
TéTudpot, Tiapot ete. for ta lapopaw, Tot erudpor, TOL tapor etc. 
Similarly xai prevocalic is always « hes 

Thus, arguing both from phonetic pcobability and the facts, it 
would appear that the rhotacism in Elean depended on Sprach- 
tempo and sentence accent, but was helped by the effect of a 
following voiced consonant in voicing the final s. 

_ So first of all words like rots, tws, tas, tes of a proclitic or 
enclitic character were slackly pronounced as roip, twp etc, before 


1 dorcp in SGDI. 1147 is not an exception. 
2 Cp. the treatment of final « and ». 
_3 Cp, the treatment of dissyllabic prepositions, These invariably appear 
in the earlier inscriptions as ér wap xd(r). 
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voiced consonants (through the intermediate stage toiz, toz, etc.) 
and e.g, toip FaXciows would be frequent. 

This would lead to extension in two directions: on the one 
hand to Totp FaXeiowp (cp. *toi woikos—roi rotkor) and on the other 
hand to rotp XadAadpios and toip Xadadpioup. 

If then the change from s to r depended on an unstable 
element like Sprachtempo, the existence of doublet forms like rots 
and rojp is very naturally explained, and the only question is the 
length of time which it took for the p form to prevail and 
ultimately by analogical extension to turn every final ¢ to p, as 
actually happened. 


11. Iand A in Elean. 


(a) The symbol I appears for ordinary Greek 8 [original 
yoiced dental stop] in 3 inscriptions regularly (SGDI. 1147, 1152, 
1151) and in 2 inscriptions sporadically (SGDI. 1151, 1154). 


(6) In all the other old inscriptions and on the late 
inscriptions original 6 is written > (A), while for ¢ of Attic (= di 
etc.) A is written in the older and rr in a later inscription. 

The theory generally accepted to explain this interchange of 
symbols is as follows : 


(i) Original 6 (voiced stop) became in Elean 3 (cp. Mod. 
Greek) and was written I. (ii) Later, 6 in other dialects also 
was pronounced 6 and so the spelling of the sound 6 in Elean by 
the symbol A was resumed. 

What sound (or sounds) did the symbol I represent ? 
Brugmann’s theory is as follows : 

(1) ye>de>dy >+dz>zd)\ Attic 

(2) bi>dy—dz—>zd 

(3) y—>dy—>dz>zd | dd Boeot. Lace. Thess. El. Meg. 

| orig. zd} Cret. 


It is to be noted (a) in the Elean inscriptions there is no 
evidence for the pronunciation of the zd stage, (6) nor any certain 
pale for the existence in Elean of a period when I represented 

di; but such a period may be inferred from a comparison 
of the other dialects? which show A (or AA) for Attic (ce) For 
the assumption of a pronunciation of 6 as 3 at an early period 
there is no evidence save the fact of its being written I. (d) IfI 
was a suitable symbol to represent 3 it must surely have ceased to 
be zd, for the two sounds are very different. Yet it is assumed 
that in Cret. Lac. Boeot. etc. I was discarded because it represented 
zd, whereas the sound had changed to 88 [? 33]. 

The facts seem to admit of a simple explanation if we suppose 
that in Elean the-é sound represented by I never performed the 
rather smart phonetic somersault from dz to zd. 


1 e.g. Cretan. The evidence in Laconian and Boeotian is almost as weak 
as in Elean. 
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If we assume in Elean a pronunciation of dy—with which 
may be compared a pronunciation heard in Ulster, e.g. Dyonny 
for Johnny etc., we can account for 

(1) the mixture of dy (1) with d (A) without supposing an 
early (and otherwise unproven) pronunciation of original § in 
Elean as 3. 

(2) the dropping of I and the spelling of original di by A 
(or AA). 

For (1) the mixture of 8 (A) and dy (I) would arise very 
naturally in the case of 8 followed by prevocalic 1, e.g. Au. Such 
a word would according to the Sprachtempo be pronounced dy? or 
dit and so Ij and All would appear alongside one another and 
beside Aia, This would lead analogically to Zia, féxa etc., 


and (2) as the following spirantic element became slighter the 


symbol I would cease to be so close a representation of the sound 
as A (AA). But that the A (or AA) representing di had not 
exactly the same sound as original § is shown by the fact that 
subsequently the former became rr while the latter remained A. 

Further in cases like Cretan roid (= roicde) 755 & (= tds 8) we 
have an approximation to the same sound d (dd) from the other 
side. But though the same symbol A (or AA) was used to 
represent the development both of original dx and original sd, it 
does not by any means follow that these sounds (or combinations 
of sounds) were identical, In fact that they were not identical 
seems proved by the fact that we do not find e.g. rorr(r)e as the 
development of roiade. 

The theory assumes that the writing with I is older than that 
with A, but this does not appear to be borne out by the facts, for, 
while SGDI. 1147 is the oldest of the Elean inscriptions’, 1152 
(with which 1157 is closely connected) must certainly on 
epigraphical grounds be put considerably later. This difficulty 
however may be met by supposing that 1152 and 1157 were later 
copies of earlier inscriptions in which the transcriber found I and 
reproduced it. 

Of the two inscriptions SGDI. 1151 and 1154, which exhibit 
a sporadic I for 6, the latter has already been supposed on other 
grounds to be a copy of a bustrophedon original and there is strong 
epigraphical evidence’* that 1151 is the same. 

The assumption that these inscriptions are copies makes it 
possible perhaps to accept the historical evidence deduced by 
Kirchhoff from the reference to a single é\Aavogixas in 1152 and 
to the community of Scillus in 1151. 


1 It is the only one written bustrophedon. 
2 Note the occurrence of the bustrophedon form of © and an instance 
archaic ® beside the later O. 
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MICHAELMAS TERM, 1907. 


FIRST MEETING" 


Ata meeting held on Thursday, 24 October, 1907, at 4.15 p.m., 
in Professor Bevan’s rooms in Trinity, the President (Professor 
Bevan) in the Chair : 


I. It was resolved: 


“That the Society desires to record its deep sense of the 
loss which it has suffered by the death of Dr James Adam, 
and begs leave to offer to Mrs Adam its respectful con- 
dolences.” 


II. Mr R. M. Dawsuns read a paper on “ The spoken dialects 
of modern Greek.” 


The paper dealt exclusively with the infinitely varied popular 
dialects spoken over the modern Greek world, from Calabria to 
Asia Minor, leaving entirely aside the yAwoorxdy Sjrnya which 
rages at present in Greece between the partisans of the xaapevovca 
and the demoticists. 

The popular dialects, upon which the modern xowy is based, 
fall into certain fairly distinct though interrelated groups. The 
inadequacy of the material leaves much uncertain, but broad lines 
emerge. First the distinction between northern and southern 
Greek, the former having a marked vowel-weakening, due to the 
force of the stress accent. Across this east-and-west dividing line 
runs another from north to south, which separates the Greek of 
the Aegean islands and Thrace from that of the Peloponnese, 
Central Greece and Epeirus. Further groups are formed by the 
dialects of the Cyclades, of the Southern Sporades with Cyprus, of 
Crete, and of Megara with Aegina and Athens. Outposts to the 
east and west are the dialects of Pontus and Cappadocia, and of 
Terra d’ Otranto and Calabria. 

The forms of the imperfect active of the contracted verbs were 
examined as an example of the difference between these groups, 
and the connexions between them. The -dw verbs now have 
presents in -dvw, and the only contracta left are those in -dw and 
-éw, and of these the -éw verbs are much the rarer, having generally 
passed into the -adw conjugation. This passage is fullest on the 
mainland, especially in the north, where the language is most 
corrupt, and least complete in the comparatively pure dialects of 
Cyprus and the southern islands. The form of the imperfect in 
Cyprus and the Southern Sporades hardly differs from the ancient 
type. In the Cyclades the -éw forms have a new singular, formed 
by adding the barytone ending -e to the old contracted form. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 5 November, 1907. 
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Even in the pure type of the Southern Sporades the 3rd plural 
generally ends in -otcav, a form that goes back to the first century. 
This termination has spread widely in the modern language, first 
filling the plural, as in the Cyclades, and then the whole tense, as 
in most of the north-east regions. A curious form of the Ist 
singular in -ovxovy was discussed. It is found only in the islands 
from Lemnos to Sikinos, and is borrowed from the deponent 
_ conjugation. 

The mainland forms differ widely from these. They are formed 
by adding the barytone endings to the old 3rd person singular, 
and filling the hiatus with y, giving the endings -aya, -ayes, aye. 
This type marks the Peloponnese, Central Greece and Epeirus. It 
has strayed into some of the islands, stretching across the Aegean 
in a line formed by Ceos, Paros, Naxos and Samos. 

To the re-modelling of the declensions only a short reference 
was made. A curious point is that in the dialects of the Cyclades, 
the northern islands, Thrace and Macedonia, the dialects, that is, 
to the east of the north-and-south dividing line, the masculine o 
nouns have no special form for the accusative plural, but use the 
nominative form. ‘This only carries the usual modern conditions 
one step further. No other nouns make now any distinction 
between the two cases, and in these dialects the levelling process 
is carried right through. 

An attempt was made to find the part of Greece from which 
the Greek villages in the Terra d’ Otranto were colonised. Morosi 
saw resemblances to Peloponnesian and Zakonian ; but the strongest 
points of contact are with the dialects of the Southern Sporades, 
together with some points that resemble Cycladic. Morphological 
points are the imperfect active of contracted verbs, and the 
imperfect passive, a tense that varies as much as the imperfect of 
the contracta. In both regions the imperative of the passive ends 
in -fov, as against the usual -cov. The usual ending -xa of the 
aorist passive, taken over from the active, is unknown in Italy, 
and only just beginning in the Sporades, where it is often confined 
to the first person singular. 

Phonetic points of resemblance are the change of px to px; the 
dropping of intervocalic 8, y and 4, very characteristic of the 
dialects of the Southern Sporades ; and the pronunciation of @ as 
dz, which is frequent in Italy, and prevails in a good many of the 
Greek islands. Traces of the Italian pronunciation of AA as dd 
are to be found in the Carpathian Ad, and the Astypalaean Az, 
both for AA. The usual Greek change of np, nt, nk to mb, nd, ng 
is very rare in Italy, and the only trace of an exception to this 
rule elsewhere is in the dialect of Carpathos, where pp, tt, kk are 
heard, zévre for example being pronounced not pénde but pétte. A 
fuller knowledge of the dialects might well give evidence to clear 
up other obscure migrations, 

The great variety of forms in a spoken inflected language, not 
normalised by a literature, was pointed out, and the influence of 
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analogy in producing these changes. These are likely to be more 
advanced, where the language has been learned by invading 
foreigners, who would in learning it tend, like children, to simplify 
its forms. The spread of a language to foreigners, either in fresh 
districts, or in consequence of invasions, breaks down its forms. 
Thus it is that modern Greek has altered most on the mainland 
and in the Peloponnese, where large bodies of Slavs and Albanians 
have settled, and remains purest in the islands, where the only 
invaders have been a few dominating families, Italian and later 
Turkish. 

The spread of education, and with it of the new “ purified” 
kafapevovoa language, threatens the existence of the popular 
dialects, and if this phase of Greek is to be adequately recorded 
the work must be done soon. Here is an ample field for a philo- 
logist. 





SECOND MEETING’. 


At a meeting held on Thursday, 14 November 1907, at 
4.15 p.m. in Prof. Bevan’s rooms, Trinity, the President (Prof. 
Bevan) in the Chair: 


I. The Report of the Library Committee was presented? and 
after some discussion it was resolved : 


‘That the Society approves in general of the suggestions 
made at the end of the Report, and requests the Council to 
‘take steps to carry them out so far as they are found to be 
practicable.’ 


II. Dr VERRALL read a paper on the reasons of Dante for 
dating the baptism of Statius (Purgatorio xxii 82-90) by reference 
to ‘the bringing of the Greeks to the rivers of Thebes’ (Statius 
Theb. vii 424). The paper will be published in eatenso. 


III. A paper was read in which Dr FrNNELL discussed the 
relations between Bacchylides and Pindar, with notes on the text 
of the former. Suggesting that B.’s frank and intentional imita- 
tions of P. went farther than had been noticed hitherto, and were 
intended as criticisms or to challenge comparison of his own 
poetry with P.’s, the reader mentioned many passages in Bacchyl. 
111., most of which he regarded as allusions to P.’s odes, especially 
to Ol. 1., viz. : 


ayhait- Bacchyl. m1. 22, by Pind, Ol.1. 14 
Adprret 6(é) ” wal, ” ” » 23 
byYrdacdarr- * go 1S ~ (Sedardady-) % 2 29 
edppootva ” 9s 87, ” ” » 58 
Moidoa...rpéper a » 92, 1» (Moitoa...rpépec) a » 112 
dmworov, revxet a aE Tes, ool de a »» 30 ff. 
GuveT- ” ” 85, ” ” tr. 85 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 26 November, 1907. 
2 The Report appears on p. 18. 
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tealy- Bacchyl. 1. 68, by Pind. Pyth, 1. 56 

Kpoio- ” » 23-62, ” ” » Ie 94 

dperas péyyos fe 5¢. SO Saw ree > Ol. m1. 53 ff, 

bABou dvOea tS i° Dain ae ai. ee yth. x. 16, 
Isth. tv. [v.]12 

ped- 

kéo ou, ‘5 oy. BaOda se Ol. x. 4-18 

Kadov 

pl\urmov Pe LS es mk ‘ Nem. 1x. 32 

dphiov Pr » 69, $3 AL Ol. 11. 42 


The reader ascribed Blass’ alteration of the appropriate (cf. 
evdpatve Ovpov, above) and admirable ei¢pocvva, B. 11. 87, and 
his acceptance of Herwerden’s tautological Oeogi]Aj pidirmor, ib. 
69, to the deleterious effect of special studies, and proposed 
Epicharmus’ dayjA7 = ‘lavishly generous,’ comparing Pindar’s 
darava. xapeis. 

For xaipt|a oxoreis: Bpay[ds dup aidv- B. 11. 74, which, rene 
close to vos epipepor, involves eavahses he read pOpa yp. 
oxoreis...Bpax[d teprvds aiwv:|—(cf. Pind. Frag. 103 [92, B.* 136], 
from a hymn on Hiero); and proposed to read for evepyecray, 
B. 1. 47, evepyerecav. 

He argued from the verbal coincidences between Pind. Jsth. 
1. 19-21 and B. v. 31-33 that the immediately preceding simile 
of the eagle was B.’s claim to rank with Avds dpvixa Oeiov, and 
submitted that P.’s self-respect would prevent him alluding to his 
own rivals, as Dr Headlam has supposed he did in Ql. 11. 87, 
Pyth. u. 80, Nem. tv. 36 ff., imagining that, as to the last two 
passages, dApupois év BevOeow vacov Kexpipbat, 

In B. v. 160 he asserted that the ms. rod’ (corrected) pointed 
to roldd’; and filled in the end of B. vim. 20 thal Eirmp piror], 
cf. Herod, 1. 53, where oop paxov takes the place of diAov in a 
repetition ; and for mpoyolvor écoduwevot, B. x. 119 f., gave mdpov 
(ending a verse) | of ésoapevor = “the dedicators (of thy dwelling 
at Metapontium) provided”; and proposed to begin B. xu. 5 
with gatrAov dé xai, and to fill in the gap between wv. 8, 9 
€[o|Protor]v. 





THIRD MEETING. 


At a meeting held in the President’s rooms in Trinity, 
on Thursday, 28 November 1907, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
(Prof. Bevan) in the Chair: 


I. Mr Quiacern read a note on a case of initial mutation in 
Scotch Gaelic. 


Of the two mutations found in Irish Scotch Gaelic gave up the 
nasal change at some period subsequent to the xIl. century, though 
in some cases it has been restored in the spoken language owing 
to phonetic action. The vocalic mutation has been preserved as 
in Irish. The dialects of Skye, Lewis and Harris have developed 


© Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 17 December, 1907. 
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a new nasal mutation after the article and a few other small 
words ending in n. The final m coalesces with initial b, d, g 
producing m, n, 9, e.g. am bard=0 ma:rd, an dorus =9 Nores, an 
gabhar =e yo:r. In Skye this change seems to be confined to the 
voiced stops, whereas in Lewis and Harris the voiceless stops are 
also affected. Under the same conditions p, ¢, ¢ become mh 
(m = voiceless m), nh, ph, e.g. am paipear =o mhehpor, an t-aran=0 
nharan, an cat=0 haht. It is interesting to note that in these 
cases the results of the new mutation coincide with those of the 
nasal mutation in Welsh. Hence a noun of either gender 
beginning with a stop is always aspirated after the article in 
Lewis and Harris. In masculine substantives we find the new 
nasal mutation after the article whilst feminines are affected in 
the ordinary way. The only parallel to this in Keltic is the case 
of initial k in Breton. Internally the same change may be some- 
times observed but Lewis does not preserve the voiceless nasal in 
such cases. bwntdta in parts of Skye is bunha:ht, in Lewis 
buna:ht. Similarly coltach in Lewis becomes kol 7x. 


II. Dr Heaptam read notes on the following passages of 
Sophocles : 

Trach. 526 eye de pdrnp pev ola dpafw 7d 8. deibevelaprov 
Oppa vipdas éAewov dupéver is sound, and means ‘I am telling 
the story from the mother’s point of view,’ as the proud and happy 
mother might relate it—proud that her daughter should have been 
contended for so fiercely by such noble suitors. This is in 
contrast to the sorrow of the bride; cf. Theocr. viii. 88—91. 

O. T. 1160 dvip 68, ws goer, és tpiBas éAG: not ‘will push the 
matter to delay,’ as though delay were an extreme result to be 
reached ultimately, but ‘This fellow, it seems, will take some 
time to get up speed’. és tpiBas is substituted for és duBodas, and 
the phrase in which a Greek driver said ‘Gee up!’ was oix é\ds ; 
(Ar. £q. 603). 

O. C. 327 & warep Sicpop’ Spav MSS., except dicporp’ Spay in 
A: but Sophocles, to be pronounceable, would have written ideiv. 
Read dvcpopd’ Spay ‘disfigured,’ partly in reference to his garb 
(555, 1597): Eur. Hel. 555 wai pay oroAnv y apopdov apdi cop 
éxets, 1204 “*AzodAov, ws éoOirt_ Svopdpdw mpéras. Hee. 238 
dvoxAawia tT apophos xré. 

Frag. 135 éxBaB<p>afar.—182 wérwv épwos addovs efepwakers 
Aéyw: not caprificum facis, but the contrary: ‘though unfit for 
action yourself, you fertilize others by precept, fungeris vice cotis.’ 
—442 éxrivovrt.—486 Sophocles wrote, not yAapibes, but yragides, 
as yAuvdis, yeadis, padis.—600 word’ év kaxotor Oupds civnbeis 6 bpa 
means ‘Passion in troubles laid to rest sees much. '—T04 kal TOV 
Oedv Towodrov eriorapar coois pev aivixtypa Gerparwv a aei, oKaois 
dé datdrov kav Bpaxet didacxadov means ‘to the wise a hinter of 
deep-meaning oracles, but in the eyes of the ee stupid only 
a poor and meagre teacher.’ 


2 
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REPORT ON THE SOCIETY’S LIBRARY. 


The Committee appointed to report on the Society’s Library 
beg leave to make the following report to the Society ; 

The Committee after inspecting the Library issued a circular 
to members of the Society in which they set forth the condition 
of the Library and asked for suggestions as to how it should be 
dealt with in the future. From the replies received it was clear 
that but few members make use of the Library or take an interest 
in it. The few members who do use it urge that it may be main- 
tained and improved, 

The present position of the Libhity: has some undeniable draw- 
backs. The galleries of the Archaeological Library in which it is 
housed are narrow and the staircase leading to them is incon- 
venient, while the Library being lighted entirely from the roof is 
often extremely hot in summer. On the other hand it is a very 
great advantage to have periodicals representing almost all sides 
of classical scholarship stored in one room, the Archaeological 
Library and the Society’s Library supplementing one another. 

If the Society’s Library is to be kept up, more space must be 
found for books. Much of the existing space is wasted because 
the shelves are too shallow to hold large volumes, All the shelves 
used by the Society had to be deepened at the Society’s expense ; 
and they could not be made deeper than they now are without 
widening the gallery, and that is impracticable. 

The Committee are not prepared to propose any extension of 
the hours during which the Library is open in view of the expense 
which would be thus involved. 

If the Society decide to keep up the Library, the Committee 
make the following suggestions : 


(1) That the catalogue should be brought up to date and 
reprinted. 
(2) That there should be a permanent Library Committee 
including an honorary Librarian. 
(3) That any gaps in the series of classical periodicals 
should be filled. 
(4) That as heretofore books should not be taken out. 
(5) That the library be enlarged by the addition of 
certain classical periodicals not taken in at present, and that 
it be an instruction to the Library Committee when 
appointed to report as to what these additional periodicals 
should be, 
J. P. POSTGATE. 
W. H. D. ROUSE. 


P. GILES. 
November 1, 1907. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologtcal Society, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general, 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year, A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year, 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb, 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year, 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. ; 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of ~ 
equality of numbers in any division. 

16. The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society’ 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read] communications to. the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms aud at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Pdhilological Society, 
LENT TERM, 1908. 


FIRST MEETING" 


At the Annual Meeting held in Dr Jackson’s rooms in 
Trinity, on Thursday, 23 January, 1908, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President (Professor Bevan) in the Chair: 


I. Mr J. H. Sveemay, M.A., Fellow of Sidney Sussex 
College, was elected a member of the Society. 

II. The following Officers were elected for the year: 

President : Mr Gites, 

New Vice-President: Professor BEvAN. 


Members of Council: Dr Postaate, Dr Heapiam, Mr Hicks, 
Mr Harrison, Mr Gaye. 


Treasurer : Mr Quicein (re-elected). 
Secretaries : Mr Aneus (re-elected), Mr SLeEMan. 


ITT. It was resolved to add a Librarian to the Officers of the 
Society, and the necessary alterations of the laws were passed. 


IV. The Treasurer’s accounts were adopted, and Mr Nixon 
and Mr WarDALE re-elected auditors. 


V. Dr VERRALL read some notes on the newly discovered 
Paeans of Pindar (Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. v.). 
p. 27; Paean u1., vv. 28 ff. 


patpos...patép éuas érexov. The word érexov should not be 
suspected (edd. éridov). Abdera had ‘become a parent’ to Athens, 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 4 February, 1908. 
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the mother-state of its own mother-state Teos (see schol.), because 
the new state of Athens, the imperial or hegemonic state, which 
arose after the destruction of the city by the Persians (zvupi 
mXayeioav), was the work, in one sense and the most important, 
of the confederated Ionian cities, and among them therefore of 
Abdera. This political reconstruction of Athens is typified by 
the actual rebuilding and refortification of the city, which is the 
subject of vv. 37 ff. [1% yap od« amdrais] adka dé tetxos avdpayv 
[tWucrov iora-jrar. Note amdras in the schol. ‘For indeed not 
deceit, but manly valour, makes the best wall.’ The allusion is 
to the trick of Themistocles, by which the refortification of 
Athens was secured, and to the controversy about walls, as 
compared with other defences, which arose out of the business ; 
see Plato Laws 778 p. Hence in v. 39 we should perhaps read 
pdpvapa pav [avtictpoda] ddéos or the like: ‘But I meet an 
enemy with weapons answering to his own.’ This suits the sense 
of the sequel, as given in the schol. (the jist of the alternative 
interpretations). The allusion would be to the duplicity of the 
Spartans in the matter of the Athenian fortifications. 


p- 47; vr. 118. 

pupiav qept Tysav (or pupiav...tysav, see schol. cited by edd.). 
This should be retained. The quarrel, in which Neoptolemus lost 
his life, arose, says Pindar, ‘about infinite payments,’ or ‘an 
infinite payment.’ The phrase is wilfully obscure. Pindar, 
connected with Aegina, but writing here for Delphians, wished 
to leave room both for the Aeginetan story, that the quarrel was 
about the exactions (dues or perquisites) of the Delphian ministers, 
and the Delphian story, that it was about the demand of. Neo- 
ptolemus to receive ‘payment’ from Apollo for the slaying of 
Achilles. But the expression really suggests (rather) the 
Delphian version ; hence the displeasure of the Aeginetans, and 
the apologetic explanation of Pindar in Nem. vit (see editors’ 
note). 


p- 41; vi. 1 ff 

The title of this paean, Yor the Delphians, to Pytho, indicates 
that the town and the sanctuary were still sharply distinguished 
at this date (circ. 470—461 B.c.). The opening, if the speakers 
are the Delphians (as the usage of the paeans seems to show), 
confirms this: they request permission to assist Pytho, which 
appears to be short of men. The delicacy of the situation 
illustrates the caution of Aeschylus (Choephori and prologue to 
the Humenides) in avoiding both the name of Pytho and that of 
Delphi.—On the other hand, the picture is widely different from 
that shown in Euripides (Andromache and Jon). The ‘Delphi’ of 
those plays can hardly, as yet, have been developed. 
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SECOND MEETING". 


At a General Meeting held in the President’s rooms in 
Emmanuel on Thursday, 6 February, 1908, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President (Mr Gries) in the Chair : 


I. Mr J.T. Suepparp, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, was 
elected a member of the Society. 


II. Mr S. G. CampBett was elected to the office of 
Librarian, 


III. Mr Maaenésson read additional? notes on vilmegum, 
Havamal, 133. 

The strophe, literally translated, ran: A hoary sage | deride 
thou never, | ’tis often good that old men utter ; | oft wise words 
issue | from a withered skin, | such as hangs among hides | and 
swings among pelts, | and waves among wretches. This was the 
traditional interpretation. It could not stand, because in wretches 
the allegorical symmetry was broken. Vilmogum=sons of woe, 
wretches, was a conjectural reading, the MS reading was vilmggum 
= calves’ stomachs, which are cured by smoking and used afterwards 
for making rennet. These calves’ stomachs are seen all over 
Iceland hanging up in the kitchens. But that ‘sons of woe’ have 
ever been so hung up in Icelandic kitchens no one ever heard. 

Vil in vilmegum was obviously connected with O. Fr. véel, 
calf, veal, which, in both senses, went into Anglo-Norm. vel, 
from which again descended Mid. Engl. vel, veel in both senses. 
The same form, spelt however vell, appeared in the dialects of the 
counties of Devon, Somerset, Gloucester, Wilts and Dorset, but 
in the sense of ‘‘The stomach of a calf or a cow used in making 
rennets” (Dial. Dict. s.v.). ‘Irish vel/s are the best; they are 
cured (i.e, smoked) and sent to England” (J. Morton). Only in 
the five counties named seems this word to occur. That the 
Icelandic vil is a foreign immigrant and a close relative of vel, 
veel, vell admits of no doubt. It must have come to Iceland at a 
very early date, since it harboured in Havamdl. To trace its 
route of immigration with any chance of certainty is, at present, 
impossible.—Substituting ‘rennets’ for ‘wretches’ in the translation 
restores to the witty verse the allegorical symmetry with which 
the punning poet originally furnished it. 


IV. Dr Jackson read a paper on Parmenides fr. i 28—32, 
iii, vi 1, 2 (Diels, and Ritter and Preller), of which the following 
is an abstract. 

(1) I have argued on a previous occasion that these lines 
should be read consecutively ; see Proceedings 1892, p. 3. The 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 18 February, 1908. 
2 See Proceedings, 1887, p. 15. 
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words zpora &§ aAnOeinv X€Em may provisionally fill the lacuna 
in iii. 

(2) Ini 29 tradition is not agreed about the epithet attached 
to dhyGeins: Simplicius has edxv«déos; Proclus eipeyyéos; Plutarch, 
Clement, Sextus, and Diogenes Laertius, have cireféos. Diels 
prefers eixukdéos. But, (a) iors and wei are Parmenidean 
watchwords. Parmenides’ philosophy is the zeods xéAevOos ; his 
standards are wiotios icx’s and wiotis adyOys; his ontology is a 
mustos Adyos ; the philosophy of his opponents is ravazeibys ; and 
it is his wéo71s—that is to say, ‘intuitive reason,”—which rouses 
the indignation of Empedocles, the champion of “experience.” 
Moreover, (b) adyGeins edrebéos in 29 is exactly echoed by zioris 
adnOys in 30. For these reasons I very decidedly prefer 
etre eos. 

(3) Ini 32 elvar has been repeatedly questioned. I believe 
that the text is sound, and that the words elva. and wepdvra are 
to be taken together: “for, as for men’s beliefs, thou shouldest 
be properly investigating all of them always.” 

(4) In iii I have never been able to reconcile myself to the 
conventional rendering of évvov dé pot éorw ormobev apg~wpar: “it 
is indifferent to me, it is all one to me, where I begin.” Now, it 
is notorious that Heracleitus asserted the claims of 7d évvov,— 
that is to say, the “general,” the “principle,” the “law,”—as 
against the particular observations of individuals: see fr. 80 (62), 
114 (91). It seems to me that in iii, Parmenides affirms—in 
defiance of Heracleitus—that he too has a évov, a “general 
principle,” from which he will start and to which he will return. 
This principle—éov éor.—he enunciates in vi 1, 2. 

(5) I think that, in vi, the sentence éor: yap clvoi, pydev 3. 
ovx éotw should be translated—‘‘for, that there is, is possible ; 
but it is not possible that what is not should be.” That is to 
say, I think that etva should be carried on from éom yap eva, 
and understood with pydev & ov éorw. 





THIRD MEETING’. 


At a General Meeting held in the President’s rooms in 
Emmanuel on Thursday, 20 February 1908, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President (Mr Gizs) in the Chair: 


I. Professor RipGEway read a note on Sophocles, Z'rach. 520: 
qv © apdirdextou kAipaxes. 

There is no doubt that there was a wrestling trick called 
kdipag (Hesych. s.v. «hiwaxes; Pollux, 3, 155). No ancient writer 
however explains its nature. The scholiast ad loc. plainly does 


? Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 3 March, 1908. 
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not know anything about it. Ovid, AMfet. 9, 50—4 (cited by 
Hermann) gives the clue. There Heracles shakes off the 
embrace of Achelous (represented as a horned man), and then 
with a vigorous push of his hand, Protinus auertit, tergoque 
onerosus inhaesit. «Aijaxilev (as Jebb points out) was a familiar 
term in Greek wrestling, cp. Plato, Com, Pres. fr. 2, The group 
of “The Wrestlers” (La Lotta) in the Tribuna at Florence gives 
the true explanation not only of the term xAiuaxes, but also of 
éuirdextor hitherto unexplained. One wrestler has just succeeded 
in turning aside his opponent (protinus auertit) with a vigorous 
thrust of his right hand, and is now in the act of mounting on 
his adversary’s back (tergoque onerosus inhaesit) in order to lay 
him prostrate. Asa part of the trick the left leg of the victor 
is interlocked with the left leg of his rival, the foot of the latter 
in turn pressing down that of his competitor. We have now 
the full explanation of the epithet dudimAexto, as well as of 
kXipaxes. (There is a cast of “The Wrestlers” in the Archaeo- 
logical Museum.)? 


II. Professor RipcEway read a note on Cimbri and Cymry. 

Since Zeuss it has been a fundamental article of faith with 
Celtic scholars that Cymry, the name by which the Welsh 
designate themselves, cannot have come from Cimbri, as Welsh 
y comes invariably not from an original 7, but from an original 
u. It is held that Cymro= Welshman (pl. Cymry) stands for an 
earlier Cumbrox or Combrox parallel to Gaulish AUobrox (pl. 
Allo-brog-es), a name applied by Gauls to certain Ligurians. As 
Allobrox=an alien (Welsh allfro =foreigner), so Combrox is 
supposed to have meant ‘one belonging to one’s own country, a 
compatriot” (Rhys, Hist. of Welsh People, p. 26). It is agreed 
that the name Cymry appears in Cumberland, and was therefore 
used by the Brythons of Strathclyde, and is thus as early at least 
as the first half of the seventh century A.D. 

The whole theory rests on the assumption that the 7 in Lat. 
Cimbri, Gk KipBpo, is the original vowel sound used by the 
Cimbri themselves or their northern neighbours. If this should 
not be the case, the theory at once falls to the ground. But the 
Romans represented a, e (both long and short), o and wu in foreign 
names and loan words by 7: Masinissa = Macavdoons, Macca- 
vaoons; Massilia = Macoadia; Britanni = Bperavvoi; Catamitus 
=Tavupydys ; angina =ayx6vy ; Victimulae ="Ikrovpovdol. With 
the last may be compared the regular change in Latin itself of 
unaccented w to 7, e.g. optwmus to optimus. 

The Greeks had the same tendency ; thus tos (a borrowed 
form) shows an i instead of e found in Gaul. Zpona, Welsh eb, 


1 The substance of this note as well as a photographic representation of 
“The Wrestlers” is now given in the appendix to the new edition of Jebb’s 
Trachiniae, Cambridge, 1908. 
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Lat. equus, Ir. ech. The river name Barrow (Irish, Bearha) is 
Bipyos in Ptolemy; Isle of Wight, called Vectis by Romans, 
Otnxris by Ptolemy, appears as “Ixris in Diodorus, probably 
following Posidonius or Timaeus, who took his form from Pytheas 
of Marseilles. 

Even in Greek itself there was a tendency to change from « 
to . Thus 3E occurs on the older coins of Sicyon, S1 on the 
later. 

The examples cited, which could easily be increased, suffice to 
show that any ethnological argument based on the assumption 
that « in Latin Cimbri and Gk KivBpoa represents the original 
sound, is utterly worthless. Prof. Ridgeway dealt entirely with 
the first i, and not with the final syllable. The Cimbri of later 
classical times are the same as the Cimmerii of the earlier period, 
the change in the form of the name being quite regular. Their 
cradle was Jutland and Holstein. It appears from the ancient 
writers (cf. Harly Age of Greece, vol. 1, p. 392) that the Belgic 
tribes who inhabited north-eastern Gaul were Cimbric in stock, 
as were certainly the Aduatuci. To the same stock may be 
referred the Belgic tribes which settled in south-eastern and other 
parts of Britain. We may therefore hold that it was the Cimbri 
of Britain whose name still appears in Cumberland. As the 
name Cimmerii is applied to some tribe of northern Britain in 
the Brough inscription (not later than a.p. 400), it is possible 
that they were still styled Cimmerii when met by the Romans in 
northern Britain. As the Belgic tribes were a P folk like mod. 
Welsh (using pedwar=four, where Gaels say cethir), we thus get 


an explanation of the origin of the so-called Brythons of 
Strathclyde’. 


III. Professor Skeat read Htymologies of hackney, hogmanay, 
pediment, quail (vb.). 

Hackney.—All the foreign forms are derived from the Old 
French haquenée, which is dated as occurring in the fourteenth 
century, and is feminine. The Anglo-French hakenai was mas- 
culine, and is really an older word; it occurs in 1307, in a 
description of events relating to 1294. The Anglo-Latin form 
haqueneius is still older, occurring in 1292. It is a masculine 
adjective, meaning of or belonging to Hagueneia, which is a 
feminine form, occurring as early as 1199 as a Latinised form of 
the place now called Hackney. The Old French sb. is fem., as it 
represents this place-name. That Hackney was a likely place 
for horses to come from, appears from Fitzstephen’s very early 
description of London in the twelfth century. He explains that 
Smithfield was then celebrated for its horse-races, and that the 
best horses of all kinds were sold there; the pastures being 


1 This note is reprinted in extenso, Revue Celtique, juillet, 1908, 
pp. 215-218. 
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situate to the north of London as it then was. Haqueneia is 
Latinised from the Anglo-Saxon Hacan ‘eg, i.e. “ Haca’s settle- 
ment by a stream.” Haca is now spelt Hake. The Hackney 
Downs preserve their name to this day, and are near to London 
Fields, 

Hogmanay.—The usual sense is a new-year’s gift, which was 
demanded by children who sang a song, with a chorus originally 
expressed by hoe im anno, “in this year.” This cry underwent 
numerous perversions, such as hoginono, aguilenneu, &e. One 
perversion was hoc in année, or hoguinané, substituting the Fr. 
année for anno. This became hog’nané and hogmanay. Another 
perversion turned it into hoc in Van neuf, i.e. “in this the new 
year,” now spelt in French aguilanneuf. The Spanish aguwilando 
and aguinaldo, both meaning “new year’s gift,” are from the same 
source. 

Pediment.—Formerly periment (see New Eng. Dict.) ; short 
for operiment, “‘a covering,” from the Latin opertmentum. It is 
a stone covering above a horizontal slab. Turned into pediment 
by a meaningless connexion with impedimentum; the right source 
having been lost. 

Quail._—The verb to quail, to lose heart, is the same as the 
verb to quail, to curdle. The double sense is lost in French, but 
occurs in the Italian cagliare. 





FOURTH MEETING" 


At a General Meeting held in the President’s rooms in 
Emmanuel on Thursday, 5 March 1908, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President (Mr Gixxs) in the Chair: 


I. Dr Postaate proposed a correction of culex 368 et ille | 
Flaminius deuota dedit qui corpora flammae. Accepting from 
Professor Housman his explanation of the allusion (viz. that it 
referred to Flamma, the military tribune whose gallantry saved 
a Roman army in Sicily during the Punic Wars and who was 
in consequence presented with the corona graminea) and the 
corrections of tempora for corpora and Flamma for flammae, he 
suggested that we should read gramineus dis uota dedit 
(graminibus dewincta gerit Housman) qui tempora Flamma. 
Gramineus is then to be constructed with tempora, a Greek 
accusative. 


II. There was read a paper by Professor Housman on the 
apparatus criticus of the culex, which is published in the 
Transactions of the Society. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 10 March, 1908. 
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EASTER TERM, 1908. 


At a General Meeting’ held in Mr Harrison’s rooms in Trinity 
on Thursday, 7 May, 1908, at 4.45 p.m., Mr Nixon in the Chair: 


; I. Miss Jex-Buake of Girton College was elected a member 
of the Society. 


II. A paper by Mr Durr on Cicero’s commission and move- 
ments at the beginning of the civil war was read, of which the 
following is an abstract: 

On Jan. 12 49 B.c. Cicero wrote to Tiro (fam. xvi 11, 3) that 
Italy had been divided up into districts for the purpose of. recruit- 
ing and defence, and that he himself had taken charge of Capua. 
On Jan. 17 Pompey left Rome, having called on the magistrates 
and senators to follow him. A few days later Cicero wrote to 
Atticus at Rome that he had accepted a charge from Pompey to 
supervise the whole of Campania and the west coast (Aidt, vii 
11, 5). Mr Tyrrell supposes that Cicero, feeling his incompe- 
tence, put his resignation of the command at Capua in the hands 
of the Senate, just before Rome was abandoned, and afterwards 
accepted from Pompey the commission described in the letter to 
Atticus. But (1) it is unlikely that, after resigning one com- 
mission, he would immediately after accept another including all 
that he had just resigned; and (2) he visited Capua in an official 
capacity at least twice in the next four weeks and sent at least 
one report about the recruiting to Pompey. It seems therefore 
more probable that he accepted from Pompey an extension of his 
original commission. 

On Feb. 20 Pompey, who had now determined to abandon 
Italy, wrote from Canusium to Cicero urging him to come with 
speed to Brundisium. Cicero replied on the 27th in a letter 
(Aéé. viii 11 D) which Mr Tyrrell describes as “a document with 
which Cicero had every reason to be satisfied.” But the letter is 
really very discreditable to the writer. It contains two state- 
ments which can be absolutely disproved from the letters to 
Atticus: (1) Cicero says that on Feb. 16 he had not the faintest 
suspicion that Pompey would leave Italy: but see his letters to 
Atticus on Jan. 18 (vii 10,1), Jan. 23 (vii 12, 4), and Feb. 10 
(vii 23, 1). (2) He describes an abortive attempt he made to go 
to Luceria. Starting from Formiae on Feb. 17, he got as far as 
Cales, when he was convinced by a despatch received there (cum 
Calibus essem) that Pompey was on the point of marching north 
to Corfinium. Now a letter to Atticus (viii 6) proves that this 
statement is simply untrue, that Cicero had given up all idea of 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 19 May, 1908. 
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proceeding to Luceria and had returned to Formiae before he ever 
saw this dispatch. But he wished to conceal the fact that he had 
returned at once from Cales, and to convey the impression that 
he had gone as far as he safely could and had remained there as 
long as possible, in hope of making his way to Luceria to join his 
leader there. As a matter of fact he had done nothing of the 
kind; and his letters to Atticus prove it. 


IIJ. Mrs Wepp read a note on Tacitus Annals iv 33 in 
which she suggested that the words situs gentiwm, varietates 
proeliorum, clari ducum exitus are an indirect reference on the 
part of Tacitus to his own earlier historical writings: in situs 
gentium to the Germania, in varietates proeliorum to the Histories, 
in clari ducum exitus to the Agricola, the scope of the Germania 
being mainly geographical and ethnological, that of the Histories 
—judging from the proportion of space given to the years 69—70 
—largely military: while, if clari ducuwm exitus may be considered 
an allusion to the Agricola, we may perhaps infer that Tacitus 
was conscious of having done a specially fine bit of work in the 
concluding chapters. 

Mrs WepD also read a note on Theocritus i 136 pointing out 
the difficulties of the line as it stands. Even granting that 
ynpvecOa. may be strained to mean épifew, the meaning is not 
satisfactory as the context demands some definite inversion of the 
laws of nature. She therefore proposed to read xyé opOpwv for 
Kné dpéwv, i.e. let the night-birds sing by day. The plural she 
would take as = habitually: cf. Eur, Hl. 909; Aesch. Cho. 288 ; 
Hom. Od. xii 286; Theognis 460. For cock-crow as the time for 
the day-birds’ shift to begin cf. Hesiod, W. and D. 568 ép6poyon 
xedvduv. The scholiasts emphasise the fact that the oxwy hoots 
by night which might suggest that the reading implied some 
departure from its normal habit here. Vergil’s certent et cygnis 
ululae may be based on Theocr, v 136: besides, one cannot place 
much reliance on his versions of Theocritus. 


IV. Etymological notes by Dr FENNELL were read, in which 
he cited, as an example of the careless semasiology in vogue, 
Brugmann’s connection of Eng. ‘mould”’ (= top of head), Skr. 
murdhan (= highest point, head), with BAwbpds (= tall); though 
mirdh- = pad6- akin to Eng. ‘mild,’ while BdwOpds is akin to 
BpevOvecOu, ? to Lat. grandis, verbenae, verbascum, BAacrés, 
Bdoovpos. A very early name for the nose or some odorous 
object, SEN, SAN, or SON, produced Lat. sanies, sentina, dv-Oos, 
? Lat. sen-tus, then (fig., ‘defilement,’ ‘defiled’) Lat. sons, Eng. 
‘sin, Ger, Siinde, aifevrys, also passing from ‘smell’ to ‘ per- 
ceive,’ Lat. sen-tio, Ger. Sinn, Lat. sonticus (= real, not feigned), 
Eng. ‘sooth,’ Goth. sunja, Skt satya (from santya), d-Opéw, also 
Lat. sen-ex, &c, The meaning of onpyaivw in the Jliad shews that 
‘word of command’ was as early as any meaning of ofa < svanpa, 
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ef. Bjyo, wpya, akin to Lat. sonus. Lat. signum (first = ‘ foot- 
print’) is akin to ixyvos. A very early MEN, MaN, or MON (= hand 
sb.) produced Lat. manus, Anglo-Saxon mund (= hand, protec- 
tion), Lat. mantica, then—through the meaning ‘hold ’—names 
for ‘neck’ (=the held) and ‘man’ (= holder), then, fig., ‘ mind,’ 
Lat. mens (= ‘holder’), maneo (= hold oneself), pévw, and words 
meaning ‘measure.’ The Skt -¢at-, xovr-, Lat. -gint- of numerals 

were akin to Eng. ‘hand’; and peng or pang (with variants pegq, 
| peg, pog, pent, pant, pont, whence pet, pot), another name of 
‘hand,’ produced Indo-Germanic words for ‘ five,’ ‘hold,’ ‘ strike,’ 
‘spread,’ ‘ fly,’ ‘ wing,’ ‘feather,’ ‘fowl,’ ‘fin,’ ‘way.’ The analogy 
of Baivw suggests that aivyya (for *amyvpa, cf. xaivupar for 
-yvpat) is akin to apdw, Lat. emo. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1908. 


FIRST MEETING" 


At a General Meeting held in Prof. Bevan’s rooms in Trinity 
on Thursday, 22 Oct. 1908, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Mr Ginks) 
in the Chair : 


I. MrA.S8. F. Gow of Trinity College and Mr D. 8. Roperr- 
son of Trinity College were elected members of the Society. 


II. Dr Posreare read a paper on the lection of a Paris Ms of 
Juvenal recently collated by Mr C. E. Stuart at 1. 115 ‘ut colitur 
Pax firma Fides’ (for ‘Pax atque Fides’ of the other mss). He 
put forward the view that firma was no interpolation but a 
corruption of Fama which was a deified personification like Pax 
and Fides and which there was some reason to believe (ef. 
Plutarch de Fort. Rom. 5 etc.) was identified in popular opinion 
with Aius Locutius (Loquentius), The vulgate atque was highly 
suspicious *, 


I1I. Mr Harrison read a paper on “ Thucydides’ mode of 
presenting his speeches,” of which the following is a summary. 
The passages of Th. in which modern use requires inverted 
commas are of two kinds: 
1, Exact citations (or what profess to be such) of letters, 
verses of poetry, and treaties. Here, Th.’s practice is to introduce 
the citation with some part of dd¢ and dismiss it with some part 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 30 October, 1908. 
? Published in extenso in the Classical Quarterly 11 (1909), pp. 66—68. 
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of otros : roudde and roaira are not used, and rogaira only once 
(i 129.1). The letter of Nikias, however, does not belong to this 
class (see below). 

2. Speeches (varying in length from three words to two 
hundred lines) reported in oratio recta. Here, Th.’s practice is 
to introduce the report by toudde and dismiss it by rowwtra or (less 
commonly) tooatra', The use of other pronouns, or of none, is 
rare. Thus before a speech rodde occurs 42 times, tooovrous 51) 
Aoyous once (iv 58), rorovde once (ii 12. 3), rade thrice (i 139. 3, 
iii 29. 2, v 112. 1), dde twice (i 85. 3, ii 74. 2); after a speech 
rovatra 30 times, rooadra 16, roude once (vii 78. 1)*. 

The significance of these facts has occasionally been seen’*. 
Unlike Herodotus or Xenophon, Th. is scrupulous, in the setting 
of his speeches, to use words which suggest that the speeches are 
not verbatim reports. By the regular use of roude and toatra (or 
togaira) he gives us from time to time a neat and unobtrusive 
reminder of his general remarks (i 22) on his treatment of éca 
Adyw «lov ExacTou. 

In view of the frequency with which he uses these words, the 
exceptions deserve attention. 

(a) The first speech of Hermocrates is introduced by rovovrovs 
31) Adyous eiwev (iv 58). This is instructive as the only case in 
ahiah the hint usually conveyed by rode is given in a more un- 
mistakable form‘. 

(6) With very short speeches, ranging in length from 3 
words to 54 lines (Hude), other means are used*:—or: in i 51. 2 
(3 words), v 10. 5 (4 lines), viii 53. 3 (54 lines); roodvde or in 
ii 12..3 (8 words); aAXAo per oddev dv rporepov, adra dé rade dru in 
i 139. 3 (13 words); €Aegev alone in i 87. 2 (3 lines); in iii 113, 
in an interchange of short and vivid sentences (the only conver- 
sation in Th. besides the Melian Dialogue), no pronouns are used, 
and the last two remarks are given without any indication of the 
speaker. In all these cases the remarks were striking, and such 
that their substance and wording would easily fix themselves on 
men’s memories ; they did not call for the kind of reconstruction 
which Th. describes in i 22. 1. Here, then, he seems to have 


1 If we may trust the MSS, Th, makes no consistent distinction between 
rowwira and roocaira; but rocaira occurs more often after short speeches than 
after long, and suggests the meaning ‘‘only thus much.” 

* Hude’s text (Teubner, 1898—1901) is followed. The only important 
variants affecting these figures are in vi 8. 4, vi 93. 1, vii 65. 1. 

3 See W. Vischer, *“Ueber das Historische in den Reden des Th.” 
(Kleine Schriften, i, pp. 415 ff.), and R. C. Jebb, ‘The Speeches of Th.” 
(Essays and Addresses, pp. 359 ff.= pp. 244 ff. of Hellenica edited by 
E. Abbott). Vischer’s article was unknown to me when I wrote my paper. 

4 See Jebb, p. 373: ‘* dn appears to mean ‘as we may presume’; 7.e, he 
spoke ‘ to this general effect’—the phrase intimating somewhat more plainly 
than the usual rodde that Th, had only a very general notion of the fvumaca 
youn.’ 

5 But the two speeches in i 53, each less than six lines, and a few other 
not much longer speeches, have rode and rovafra or rocaira, 
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felt himself justified in omitting the reminder given elsewhere by 
Toade. 

(c) The Melian Dialogue (v 85—113) opens with the usual 
tovade, but the second speech has no such word prefixed, and after 
that the speeches succeed one another without break (even the 
letters A@. and MHA., it seems, were not prefixed by Th.), until, 
in 112 and 113, the last speech of the Melians is introduced by rade 
. and dismissed by tocatra, and the last speech of the Athenians is 
introduced by a sentence which has no pronoun. If any such 
dialogue actually took place, its details can scarcely have fixed 
themselves in men’s memories, and its present form must be the 
work of the historian. But the constant repetition of the hint 
conveyed by roude would here have been tedious in the long run, 
and Th. seems to have satisfied his conscience with a single roude 
at the outset. 

(d) One longish speech (vii 77) has no pronoun before it, but 
it is curious that here, and here only, rouade occurs after the speech, 
and referring back to it, contrary to Attic usage. It looks as if 
Th. were unconsciously making amends for the lack of the intro- 
ductory rouse. 

(e) Two short speeches, by the ephor Sthenelaidas (i 86: 17 
lines) and Archidamos (ii 74. 3: 8 lines) are introduced by dée, 
which is intermediate between the vagueness of rode and the 
precision of rade’. For the latter speech see (g) below. 

(/) One speech, by a man of Elis named Teutiaplos, is intro- 
duced by rade (iii 30: 13 lines). It differs in character from those 
of (6), so here is a clear exception to the practice of Th. 

(g) Lastly, three speeches of Archidamos in ii 71—74 are 
exceptionally treated. In those chapters, (1) Plataean envoys 
protest against the invasion of their land, and (2) Arch. replies. 
The envoys return to their city and bring back (3) a message to 
the king, who (4) again replies. Plataean envoys then go to 
Athens and bring back (5) a message to Plataea, which leads to 


(6) a third communication with Arch., who (7) replies a third 


time. Of these seven speeches, (3) and (6) are reported in oratio 
obliqua, and the other five in or. recta. Of these five, (1) and (5) 
are introduced by the regular rovade, and dismissed by tocatra or 
toatta; but of the three speeches of Arch., though (2) and (7) are 
dismissed by tocatra, (2) and (4) have no introductory pronoun, 
and (7) is introduced, not by rowade, but by ode. There seems, 
then, to be a clear difference between the presentation of his 
speeches and the rest. 

The cumulative evidence of Thucydides’ practice in this 
respect seems to me strong enough to warrant the inference that 
the exceptions under (¢), (7), and (g), are not due to oversight 
but to intention. I conjecture that by some means or other 
Thucydides had obtained reports of these speeches exact enough 


1 Cf. Jebb, p. 373. 
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to justify him in omitting the reminder toidde. They are all short 
speeches, though not of the same kind as (6); and it is perhaps no 
: accident that they are all spoken by Peloponnesians. Compare 
, v 26. 5: Kai EvveBn poou pevyew THV euavToo.. +) Kal yevopevy map. 
apdorépos Tois mpaypacr, kal ovx Hoaov Tois leAowovyyngiwv dia THY 
gpryjv, Ka qovxiav te aitav paddAov aicbécbat. 
Possibly Sthenelaidas and Teutiaplos may themselves have 
given him accounts of their speeches; possibly friendship between 
= the historian and Teutiaplos may explain the inclusion of his 
speech, which is scarcely to be explained by the importance of its 
occasion, its substance, or its speaker. Archidamos, on the other 
hand, seems to have died before Thucydides became an exile. 
Finally, the use of rowdde and tocadra before and after the 
letter of Nikias (vii 11—15) distinguishes it from the other letters 
which Thucydides has preserved, and helps to show, what is other- 
wise fairly certain, that its form is due to Thucydides. By rode 
and rocavra he seems to bring this letter within the scope of what 
he says about speeches in i 22. 


a 


IV. Mr Harrison also read a paper on the first 23 chapters 
of Thucydides. He argued that many of their difficulties could 
be best explained by the hypothesis that when Thucydides died he 
had not yet put this preface into shape, and that his manuscript 
contained numerous additions which were not yet suited, in form 
or position, to be integral parts of the text. 





SECOND MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in Prof. Bevan’s rooms in Trinity 
on Thursday, 5 Nov. 1908, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Mr GixEs) 
in the Chair: 


I. Miss L. E, Marruagt, Fellow of Newnham College, and 
Mr C. E, Stuart, Fellow of Trinity College, were elected members 
of the Society. 





a, 5 ad 
~~" ae 


ae Il. Dr Verratt read a paper on The part of Phrynichus in 
; the Persae of Aeschylus: 

Aeschylus’ Persae (B.c. 472) was ‘composed on the model of 
the Phoenissae of Phrynichus’ (B.c. 476 ?), and exhibited close 
imitations or paraphrases of the model (Argument to Persae).— 
The play contains passages which, in the main at least, are not 
Aeschylean in metre or style. These same passages disagree with 
the plot, by répresenting that, after Salamis, the whole Persian 
force, as well as Xerxes, returned in rout to Asia; whereas, in 
history and in the play, Xerxes returns after Salamis but before 


2 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 17 November, 1908. 
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Plataea, fought a year later by an army left behind.—We infer 
that these passages are taken substantially from Phrynichus, and 
were retained as an acknowledgment of obligation. His plot 
presumably agreed with them. This will account (by confusion 
between the two plays) for the strange statement of the Argument 
that such is the plot of the Persae. 

The passages are Pers. 465-471 (Dindorf) Eépéns...rdpa, and 


_ a. 480-514 vadv...deos. Peculiar traits are 


1. Metrical (cf. Paley). (i) 6 verses in 42 without normal 
word-division, 465, 469, 489, 501, 503, 509; (ii) 4 without any 
trace of such word-division, 465, 469, 503, 509; (iii) 3 without 
word-division in any foot, 465, 469, 509; (iv) punctuation: 
Aeschylus punctuates regularly at verse-end or normal word- 
division, occasionally after first foot or in second, seldom elsewhere ; 
but here we have two strong stops after fourth foot (470, 497), 
several minor varieties, and actually a stop after the penultimate 
syllable of the verse, 486; (v) frequent and unusual ‘ resolutions,’ 
491, 492, 501 ete. The whole movement is non-Aeschylean. 


2. Of style. Aeschylus abounds in picturesque imagery (see 
description of battle of Salamis, zopovs adAippoOovs—deéyyos Kare- 
phitro—revxdrwdos yuépa—oaddAmryé éréddeyev, etc. etc.), and in 
metaphors (as ténevos aifépos—fetpa otpatrot—xaxov TtéAayos, etc. 
etc.). The other author is bare, plain, literal, without decoration 
of any kind, and almost (465 ?, 487 ?) without metaphors, 


3. Of language. Slight but noticeable: (i) the bold 
originalities of Aeschylus are absent, such as didrAoos (382), 
tocovtapiO.0s (432); but (ii) on the other hand, words of a lyrical 
or epical type are uncommonly frequent, as adap, ayxt, ovdyy, 
poyis, péeOpov (instead of peiOpor). 

The inconsistency of these passages with the plot is indicated 
by Aeschylus himself: see vv. 795 ff., where the Chorus are 
surprised to learn from Darius that not the whole Persian force is 
on the way home. He turns here with caution the difficulty 
created by the narrative of the flight as adopted from the Phoe- 
nissae. That play, as the title marks, was concerned with the 
naval disaster. The sequel was apparently summed briefly and 
vaguely, as these passages show. 

In v. 480 (vady S€ tayot...sic MS.) a copula, not proper in the 
setting of Aeschylus, has been retained from the original. So 
also perhaps in 334 récov 52 zAnGos. The emphasis on the number 
of Persian ships appears to mark a correction of some one (xai yap 
oiéa 341), probably of Phrynichus. 

Elsewhere, as in vv. 251, 352, there are metrical traces of 
borrowing from the same source. Note, in connexion with 251, 
that 255 supposes, like the story of the flight, the rout of ‘the 
whole’ Persian force. Yet wAovrouv Aiwyv in 250 and Iepody 
avOos in 252 are touches distinctively Aeschylean, precisely such 
as do not occur in the story of the Persian retreat. Here, and 
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here only, we seem to have large pieces adopted by Aeschylus, 
almost, if not absolutely, without alteration. 

This free treatment of a preceding work was probably due to 
the difficulty (in such a subject) of taking an altogether new line. 
But it may have been (as in Elizabethan and Jacobean drama) 
more frequent in early Greek tragedy than in the times which are 
better known. 





THIRD MEETING" 


A meeting of the Society was held in Prof. Bevan’s rooms in 
Trinity on Thursday, 19 Nov. 1908, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
(Mr Gixks) in the chair. 

‘Mr Gres read notes upon (1) the exposure of children in 
early Greece and (2) Triptolemus and primitive agriculture. Of 
these the following is an abstract. 

(1) Besides reasons of shame, superstition or state policy (as 
at Sparta) various economic causes bring about the exposure of 
children, and influence in an important degree the exposure in 
some cases of male children, in others of female children. In late 
Greece and in Rome, where dowries had to be given with 
daughters, the desire to preserve the patrimoniwm intact led to 
the exposure of a large number of girls, After the second Punic 
War so prevalent was this practice in Rome that it was not 
thought necessary to give girls a praenomen. If two girls occur 
in a family they are known simply as maior and minor as in the 
case of Marcus Antonius’ daughters. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(ii 15) tells us that by a law of Romulus a Roman father was 
bound to bring up his sons but only his first-born daughter. In 
the Greek new comedy the heroine is frequently a girl who has 
been exposed. On the other hand, in early Greece the cases of 
exposure of female children are very few. In the prehistoric age 
many male children are exposed, mostly for superstitious reasons 
like Oedipus, but the Arcadian Atalanta is the only conspicuous 
instance of a girl being exposed, the reason assigned being that 
her father was disappointed that she was not a boy. As in the 
Homeric age maidens were dAdeoi(Bou and were purchased from 
their fathers, they were a valuable possession. In Sarawak at the 
present day, a father is considered fortunate who has many 
daughters, because when they marry, their husbands come and 
work upon the father’s land. It seems only reasonable to suppose 
that the change in the practice of exposure of girls in Greece was 
conditioned by the different marriage customs of the prehistoric 
and the historic age. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 15 December, 1908. 
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(2) Owing to the thin and rocky soil Attica was a district 
not well suited for agriculture. Even as late as Peisistratus’ 
time, in its uplands implements were of the most primitive kind. 
This is shown by the story in ’A@. oA. 16. 6 of the peasant whom 
Peisistratus found working zarréAw (with a dibble, presumably, 
though the dictionaries refuse to recognise 7a7rraXos as an agricul- 
‘tural implement). Of the areas more suited for agriculture the 
plain round Eleusis was the best. Wilamowitz (in Aus Kydathen) 
' has shown that Eleusis remained for long outside the ovvorxirpos 
of Attica. He refuses however to admit that its population were 
Thracians or came from a distance, but argues that they were only 
a hill people who came down from Cithaeron and Phocis. Why 
a hill people should be able to instruct their lowland neighbours 
in agriculture he does not explain, and an historical parallel would 
not be easy to find. Whatever the origin of the name Tripto- 
lemus, he was undoubtedly connected with the advance of 
agriculture which was marked by tpis zoAciv. Elaborate farming 
of this kind was feasible only on large areas of good soil and was 
not likely to be invented by the poor hill folk poking among the 
stones with the marrados. There is therefore a prima facie case 
for believing that the inhabitants of Eleusis who made these 
advances in tillage came from the level plains farther north which 
were and still are fertile corn lands. It may be suggested that 
the legends of early migrations deserve fresh consideration in the 
light of advancing geographical and topographical knowledge. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Soctety, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year, 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. é 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 No lawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted - 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambrivge Philologteal Society. 
LENT TERM, 1909. 


FIRST MEETING" 


At the Annual General Meeting held in the rooms of the 
President (Mr Gites) in Emmanuel, on Thursday, 21 January, 
1909, at 4.15 p.m., the President in the Chair: 


I. The following Officers were elected for the year : 


President: Mr Giuxs (re-elected). 

New Vice-President: Prof. RipaEway. 

Ordinary Members of Council: Prof. Burxirr (re-elected), 
Miss Harrison (re-elected), Prof. Skmar (re-elected), Mr Nixon, 
Mr Aneus. 

Treasurer : Mr Quiaatn (re-elected). 

Secretaries: Mr SteEMan (re-elected), Mr Ropertson, 


Librarian : Mr Campsett (re-elected). 
Il. The Treasurer’s accounts were adopted, 


III. Mr Maenusson read a paper on 


Litilla sanda 
itilla seeva 
litil ero geS guma &c. Havamal, 53, Sijmon’s ed. 


Interpreters and commentators had entirely missed the sense 
of this passage, chiefly because they had taken the sea-shore as 
the local basis for the poet’s conception. This semistrophe was 
a case of an extremely severe condensation, and could not be 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 2 February, 1909. 
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rightly understood until the agent was found which governed 
the genitives of which the first two lines consisted : litilla sanda 
‘of little sands,’ Jitil/a sceva ‘of little seas.’ This agent was the 
neuter noun ged in the third line. The words in lines 1 and 2 
suppressed in the process of condensation were /itil ero ged. 
Supplying these we obtained the poet’s conception in its com- 
pleteness : 

Litil ero ged) litilla sanda 

litil ero ged) litilla seva 

Litil ero ged guma. 


Ged was a word of a very wide range of senses, one of which, 
‘temper,’ might be used here tentatively for a literal translation: 
‘Little are tempers of little sands, little are tempers of little seas, 
little are tempers of (individual) men.’ Nature’s temper (ged) 
was invariably manifested by wind-movement. ‘Little sands’ 
meant sandy patches in arid wildernesses from which sand- 
storms could never rise, to compare in (ged) effectiveness with 
those of wide sand deserts ; little (limited) lakes could never be 
agitated by wind into wave movement to compare in efficient 
force with what would happen in the same circumstances on the 
broad ocean; in like wise the effectiveness of the ged of a single 
individual, whatever quality or characteristic it was representing, 
could never compare for efficiency with that of the great mul- 
titude. For no one man possessed the wisdom (ged = intellectual 
agent) of all the rest (pvit allir menn urdot jafnspakir). Each 
man born (g/d hvar=hvédr) is ‘a half’ (helf): every man is 
deficient to more or less degree, and seeks in others the com- 
plement he lacks, cfr. enge es einna hvatastr no man (however 
brave he believes himself to be) is braver than all others. 
Havam 64, 


IV. Mr Harrison read a paper on a passage of Seneca, 
Epist. Mor, xxxi. 11, defending the received text against a 
conjecture recently proposed by Professor Sonnenschein (Classical 
Review, 1908, p. 216, where the evidence is set forth). As the 
passage stands, with eiws, Seneca describes his ‘one thing needful’ 
in a manner both appropriate in itself and consistent with what 
the previous sentence leads us to expect : ‘something which shall 
not pass more and more every day into the power of that which 
cannot be withstood’: id quot non possit obstart being vetustas 
(so Madvig) or mors. This use of im dies to denote progress 
without the help of any word of comparative form or meaning 
is found also in Livy xxxiv. 11.4. With Professor Sonnenschein’s 
peius, on the other hand, the qualities required for the ‘ one thing 
needful’ are (1) that it shall not deteriorate, (2) that it shall be 
irresistible: the second of these requirements is a new thing, not 
foreshadowed by the previous context, and almost meaningless by 
itself, 
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SECOND MEETING* 


At a General Meeting held in the Combination Room, Sidney 
Sussex, on Thursday, 4 February, 1909, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
(Mr Gigs) in the Chair, 


Dr VERRALL read a paper on ‘Greek in the Sivae of Statius,’ 
suggesting the probability that, in places difficult of reading or 
interpretation, the remedy should sometimes be sought in the 
tendency of the author to Hellenism of vocabulary, syntax, allusion, 
etc:—an aspect of his work perplexing to copyists ignorant of 
Greek. The following were some of the passages considered in 
this connexion. 


Silv. 2. 7. 14 
et si qua jpater aut} diem recepit, 
sertis mollibus expleatur umbra. 


Read Patareus (Hor, Od. 3. 4. 64): ‘and if Apollo’s grove is 
anywhere open to the light, let festoons fill up the shade.’ For 
the use of the personal title, regular in Statius, see Silv. 2. 7. 28 
Tritonidi (= olivis) fertiles, ete. 


ib. 5. 3, 92 
quis labor Aonios seno pede ducere }camposf, 
et quibus Arcadia carmen testudine mensis 
jcydalibem + nomenque fuit— 


7.é., ‘composers of hexameters or of lyrics.’ Read ‘ Aonias... 
kapaas’, and ‘xvdpa AiBy nomenque’: ‘They whose task it was 
to guide the turn and return of the six-foot verse, and they who, 
for song measured on the lyre of Hermes, won libations of glory 
and renown’, i.e., were*regretted and worshipped after death. 
For the application of xaya7 (metaphor from chariot) to literary 
periods see Liddell and Scott s.v. 


ib. 4. 6. 62 
Alexander the Great always carried with him a certain image 
of Hercules, 
praestabatque flibens} modo qua diademata dextra 
abstulerat dederatque. 
Read libe (diBy) : ‘and offered (to the image) Abations with that 


hand which er before had taken away or given the crowns of 
kings’ (cf. ib. 4. 6. 76 libavit...dextra). 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 16 February, 1909. 
1—2 
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ab. 4. 4. 81 f. 

‘Scarcely will it be believed hereafter that (in the great 
Vesuvian eruption) the whole burgess-body of certain burghs 
was destroyed’: 

credetne virum ventura propago,... 
infra urbes populosque premi proavitaque toto 
rura ablisse mari ? 


For the difficulties of toto mari (‘sea’), see texts and com- 
mentaries. Possibly it is meant as a Latin equivalent for ravri 
7 apoeve ‘with all their males.’ For the adj. with such a sub- 
stantival neuter as mare (rd apoer) cf. Silv. 5. 3. 132 immanis... 
Jalsi (genit. of immane falsum), generosum honestam (Persius), ete. 


ib. 3. 5. 93. Praise of Naples. 


quid laudem jlitus}, libertatemque Menandri 
quam Romanus honos et Graia licentia miscent? 


For Jitus, impossible in this connexion, read perhaps leitus (Aeirovs 
or Anitovs), burgesses. Compare Aetovpyia public service, and see 
L. and Se. s.v. Anirov town-hall. 

In 2. 1. 28 (et {diu7...doloris), déov, ‘heaven-sent, inflicted by 
God,’ is possible ; note fulmine in 7b. 30. 

Hellenism of syntax may help to interpret, among other 
passages, 7b. 5. 3. 231 f.: 

‘ With what pride would you (my father) have seen, had you 
lived, my success at the Festival of Alba. And as for the dis- 
appointment of my hope that the oak-leaf (of the Agon Capitolinus) 
might have joined the olive on my brow, for that you would have 
found a pleasing explanation in parental jealousy on the part of 
Jupiter,’ 

nam quod me mixta quercus non pressit oliva 

et fugit speratus honos, gua dulce, parentis 

invida Tarpei caperes. 
So read with MS. Literally, ‘you would have taken (that), in 
the way in which it was pleasant (to* take it), as jealousy in 
Jupiter.’ The neuter abstract invida (pOovepd) for invidiam, 
and gua dulce (4 78v) are Hellenisms. 





THIRD MEETING" 


At a General Meeting held in the Combination Room, Sidney 
Sussex, on Thursday, 18 February, 1909, the President (Mr G1LEs) 
in the Chair: 

I. Miss E. M. Enpeuitt, formerly of Newnham College, 
Mr L. H. G. Greenwoop, Fellow of King’s College, Mr O. L. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 2 March, 1909. 
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Ricumonp, Fellow of King’s College, and Mr P. J. Prarss, of 
Trinity College, were elected members of the Society. 


II. There was read a paper by Dr FenNnELL contending that 
paoté should not be rendered “ goad.” Referring to Jebb’s note 
on Soph. Z/. 716, peiSovro kévtpwv ovdév, the writer interpreted 
the phrase as “spared no means of stimulation,” and showed that 
paoriya pacvyv, Il. 23. 384, was a whip” in Od. 6. 316 f., while 
inacbAn was xpvoein in Jl, 8, 43—45, 13. 25f., and that xevrpy, 
Il, 23. 430, seemed to be referred to in ib, 581—583 as tuacGAr-, 
so that xévrpo.o, 2b. 387, may also mean “stinging” or “stimulating 
implement.” With Avs paotey-, Oeia- pdortry- we may compare 
Hesiod, 7h. 857 (of Typhoeus) éreidy pv ddpace tAyyyow ipacoas. 
Soph. Oed. Rea 809, dirdos xévrpoicr = “ twice with infuriating 
whip.” On Aesch, Ag. 647, durAqg pdorvy, Dr Fennell said that 
the phrase meant “frenzy” (comparing for a mental scourge Od. 
6. 320), while déAoyxov arnv, = “conflict,” was quite distinct. The 
well-known “kick against the pricks” alluded to breaking in 
animals. The evidence for the use of the ‘“‘ox-goad” in Hellas 
before 400 B.c. is, if possible, slighter than for the use of the 
“horse-goad.” Jebb is clearly right in rendering paorvyos “ whip,” 
Soph. Az. 1254. With xévrpov = “implement for causing motion ” 
or “effort” cf. éyxovetv. It is possible that in one or two passages 
a switch or whip ‘with a short point or spur at the end” is 
meant. 


IIIf. Professor SkEaT read a paper on “Some recent English 
etymologies.” Colander, or cullinder, has an intrusive n before d, 
like muckinder (below). It was due to the Bordeaux wine-trade, 
and represents a Provengal colador, from Lat. colatoriwm, a 
strainer. Convexus, “convex,” is not to be referred to Lat. 
conuehere, but to a form *waxos, or *wac-sos, “bent,” allied to 
A.-S. woh, “bent, crooked.” Mia and commix are not from 
Latin infinitives, but first appeared in the pp. forms miat and 
commiat, from Lat. past participles. Muckinder, a pocket-hand- 
kerchief, as in Ben Jonson, appears as mokador in Lydgate. It 
represents an Old Provengal mocador, cognate with F. mouchoir. 
Pier, Mid. E. pere, is not from the Old French piere, “stone,” 
but from the equivalent Norman pere, with the characteristic 
Norman e; from Lat. petra. Rascal is easily explained by help 
of the Provengal verb rascalha. The prefix is ra-, for Lat. re-ad, 
as in F, rapiécer, to repiece; the sense of the verb is “‘to re-scale,” 
or peel for the second time; and the sense of the substantive was 
“the inner skin,” especially of the chestnut; hence, something 
troublesome and worthless. ebuke is from the Picard rebuker ; 
from buker, Old French buschier, to chop, cut back or pollard 
a tree, to trim; metaphorically, to cut back, defeat ; it is thrice 
used by Shakespeare in a remarkable manner. The common 
rush may be connected with rash, as the quick-growing or 
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lively plant; -both the sb. and the adj. appear with four 
different vowels in various dialects, viz. a, e,7, and wu. Sownd, 
ze. in good health, A.-S. sund, may be related to Goth. swinths, 
“strong”; from the zero-grade of an Idg. root *swent, which 
appears in the latter. Tarn, an isolated pool of water, cor- 
responds to the Welsh darn, a fragment or separated portion ; 
from the root *der, to tear, tear off. The warden pear, a kind 
of coarse pear used for baking, was formerly spelt wardon or 
wardoun, so named from Wardon Abbey, in Bedfordshire; the 
arms of the abbey being “argent, three warden-pears, or.” The 
Idg. root *wer, ‘to keep off,” has to be very carefully kept apart 
from the root *wer, “to be wary”; their derivatives are numerous 
and offer difficulties. Weir, warren, garret, are from the former ; 
from the latter we have aware, beware, wary, ward, guard, garnish, 
garrison, garment; and further, wares, worth, worthy, and even 
garage; besides (from Lat. werért) such words as revere, reverence, 
reverent, reverend. Warn seems also to be derived from the latter 
root, though it may have been affected by derivatives from the 
former. 


IV. Owing to the lateness of the hour, Mr Bury’s paper, 
* Notes on Catullus,” was postponed. 





FOURTH MEETING". 


At a General Meeting held in the Combination Room, Sidney 
Sussex, on Thursday, 11 March 1909, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
(Mr Gixs) in the Chair : 


I. Professor RApson read a paper on “ Indian coin-legends 
in Greek characters,” of which the following is an abstract. 


The evidence of coins enables us to trace with some precision 
the history of the use in India of the Greek language and the 
Greek alphabet. This use was almost entirely confined to districts 
on either side of the N.W. frontier, and to the period 200 B.c. 
—150 a.p. Sanskrit literature and Indian inscriptions bear 
witness to the existence in Northern India of communities of 
Asiatic Greeks—called Yavanas in Sanskrit and Yonas ="Iwves 
in Prakrit—at a still earlier date; and these might well be 
supposed to represent settlements originally made by Alexander 
the Great. But the main streams of Greek influence in India 
are of later date and are to be traced to the Hellenic kingdoms of 
Bactria and Parthia founded in the middle of the 3rd century B.c. 
The decline of the Maurya empire in India, which began c. 220 B.c., 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 4 May, 1909. 
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cleared the way for a number of foreign invaders from the North 
and North-West; and all of these, whether of Greek, Persian, 
or Scythic nationality, came from regions in which the Greek 
language and Greek culture had been established. The coins of 
the various’ dynasties, which thus gained power in the Kabul 
Valley and the Punjab during the two centuries preceding the 
Christian era, bear bilingual inscriptions. They have regularly a 
Greek legend on the obverse accompanied by an Indian legend 
on the reverse. The study of these bilingual legends has been 
fruitful in results. On the one hand, they supplied the key to 
the interpretation of the most ancient Indian inscriptions, the 
edicts of Asoka, c. 250 B.c.; and, on the other, the representation 
of the same kings’ names in the two alphabets throws some light 
on the question of the pronunciation of Greek at the period. The 
latter topic formed the subject of a paper which was read before 
the Society by Professor Bendall in 1903, and published in 
Vol. xxix. of the Journal of Philology. . 


The earlier Graeco-Indian coins show a correct use both of 
the Greek language and of the Greek alphabet. The Greek and 
Indian legends exactly correspond: one is simply a translation of 
the other. But already in the latter half of the 1st century B.c. 
there are indications that in certain districts the Greek language 
was ceasing to be understood. In the last quarter of the Ist 
century A.D., when the empire of the Kushanas reached its height, 
purely Greek coin-legends become rare and are apparently con- 
fined to a restricted area; but the Greek alphabet remains in 
general use as a vehicle for the transliteration of Indian, Persian, 
or Scythic words. This employment entailed some modification 
of the letters, as sounds strange to Greek phonology called for 
representation. Thus, for example, the sound of sh is trans- 
literated by a modification of the ordinary form of rho which 
appears on these coins; while another form, which occasionally 
interchanges with both gamma and upsilon, seems to be a mono- 
gram made up of these two letters, and is used to represent a 
Persian and Indian ». 


With the extension of the Kushana dominion, the use of the 
Greek alphabet was carried to Western India and is seen on 
the earliest coins of a line of princes, the Western Kshatrapas, 
who ruled over Gujarat and Kathiawar, probably originally as 
satraps of the Kushanas. One of these princes, Nahapana, is 
known from inscriptions to have been reigning in a.p. 124, and 
the reign of his successor, Chashtana, must on similar evidence 
be included between this date and a.p. 150. Both of them use 
Greek characters to transliterate their coin-legends, which appear 
also in two Indian dialects and two Indian alphabets (Brahmi and 
Kharosthi). The great abundance of Nahapana’s coins makes a 
complete restoration of his coin-legends possible, while the few 
specimens known of Chashtana have but fragmentary inscriptions. 
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Nahapana :— 
(Brahmi) Rajiio Ksaharatasa Nahapanasa. 
(Kharosthi) Ratio Chaharatasa Nahapanasa. 
(Greek) PANNIQ ICAHPATAC NAHATIANAC. 


Chashtana :— : 
(Brahmi) Rajio Ksatrapasa Ghsamotikaputrasa Castanasa. 
(Kharosthi) Ratio Cha [——] Cathanasa. 
(Greek) PANNIQ IATP [ ] CIACTANCA. 


A curious and interesting feature in these legends is the use 
of the Roman H. The Roman influence, of which other traces 
also are to be recognised in the coinages of Western India at this 
period, is due no doubt to the commerce which was carried on 
between Europe and India by way of the Red Sea. 

The Western Kshatrapas continued to rule until about 390 a.D., 
and traces of the inscription in Greek characters which occupied 
the margin of the obverse of their silver coins are to be seen to the 
last. But, after the reign of Chashtana, these characters are no 
longer significant. They were regarded as a sort of traditional 
ornament of the coin; and generation after generation of die-sinkers 
continued to reproduce them mechanically and unintelligently. But 
they do not cease even with the last of the Western Kshatrapas. 
They still appear on the coinages which the Gupta conquerors of 
the Western Kshatrapas issued in Western India, and are to be 
observed as late as about the year 480 a.p.—some three centuries 
and a quarter after they had ceased to have any meaning ! 





II. Mr R. G. Bury communicated “Notes on Catullus” of 
which the following is an abstract. 


c. xxxviil. 3—5: putare in v. 5 is no doubt corrupt, as Baehrens 
and Mr Garrod (J. of Phil., 1908) have argued, but none of the 
emendations proposed supplies the double antithesis demanded 
by the context. Read, therefore, putere, construing hircos in the 
sense partly suggested by Munro and Statius (= male olentes + male 
mares). 

cv.: in order to give point to montem, construe Pipleium as a 
pun on pupulus, 

exv.: in v. 1 read (for instar) wasta, :ad (quite); in v. 2, retain 
maria as explained by Mr Garrod (loc. cit.); in v. 4, for tot moda 
posside(r)at read Tywdva toocod exe (or xn), thus keeping up the 
allusion to Croesus in v. 3; in v. 6, Hyperboreos (cp. Bopa) may be 
a pun on worax (cp. Ce. 29, 57); in v. 7, for maximus ultor read 
maximw’ viktwp (or cultor). Other exx. of Greek words corrupted 
by copyists are—lxxi. 4, where for a te read (with Haupt) dry 
(independently conjectured by the writer); Ixvi. 59, where chi- 
merini (xeyepivov) may be the origin of hi dit wen ibi (read also 
culmine for numine); Ixvii. 32, for Chinea read xvovég (speculae) ; 
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lvi. 5 for trusantem derive an aor. partic. from Ar. Lys. 598. 
Ixvili. 157: accepting auctor for aufert (so ‘Itali’), read ceram 
for terram. xxix. 23: the ‘ductus’ is best explained if, for 
op(p)ulentissime, we read optumet ipsimet. : 


III. There was not time to read Dr FEenNeELL’s paper, in 
which he invited the provisional assumption of primitive Indo- 
Germanic b-words some of which became Teutonic p-words. E.g. 
‘pack’ may be from prae-Teutonic ‘bag-’ either native or borrowed 
from Celtic; so also ‘pudder,’ earliest form of ‘ pother, may be 
akin to a Celtic parent of ‘bother,’ ‘peak,’ ‘peck’ to ‘beak,’ 
‘poke’ = sack to Old Irish bolg and ‘budget.’ Assimilation altered 
‘ pease-cod’ to ‘ pease-pod’ whence ‘ pod.’ 

Support was added to Prof. Skeat’s account of ‘prim’ and 
‘prick.’ The Indo-Germanic root ‘sPARG’ or ‘SPERG’ to which 
‘prick’ is referred may be an extension of SPER or SPR- seen in 
ondp-rov and by sense-development in omeipa, oreipov, oeipow, 
orap-yav-ov, also in 7reipw, reiprvOa = basket (made of reeds), Lat. 
sportula. The New English Dictionary is needlessly diffident 
about referring p- or f to sp-. To its “ onomatopoeic root ‘ prik’ 
expressing the action of piercing abruptly stopped” was opposed 
the objection that a puncture is entirely or comparatively devoid 
of audible sound. Eng. ‘spry’ and its near connexions may be 
from a root SPERGH, cf. orépxopat. 

The notion that Indo-Germanic 6-, dropped in Sanskrit and 
the Graeco-Italic group, co-existed with bh- is encouraged by the 
consideration that the narrower the area of absence of a simple 
initial sound—such absence being only explicable as an idiosyn- 
crasy—the less perplexing is the phenomenon. 





EASTER TERM, 1909. 


FIRST MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in Prof. Jackson’s rooms in Trinity, 
on Thursday, May 6, 1909, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Mr Giuzs) 
in the Chair, 


I. Mr A. C. Turner, Fellow of Trinity College, and Miss A. 
M. Witt14Ms, formerly of Girton College, were elected members 
of the Society. 


It. Mr Gites read a paper entitled “ New Light from Asia 
on the Indo-Germanic Languages,” of which the following is a 
summary. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 1 June, 1909. 
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The problem of the original home of the Indo-Germanic peoples 
has long been one of the most disputed questions in connexion 
with Comparative Philology. In the first period of investigation 
scholars unanimously located it in Asia, When in 1852 Dr Latham 
suggested that it might be found in Europe he was scoffed at. At 
the present day almost all scholars are on the side of Latham, 
though the exact area in Europe is still much disputed, Schrader 
arguing for the South-East, and others for the borders of the 
Baltic or of the North Sea. But whatever theory is held, the 
connexion between the Indo-Iranian branch and the European 
branches of the stock forms a difficult problem. Hiibschmann 
more than thirty years ago proved that the Armenian language 
was not a dialect of Iranian, but an independent language with 
many Iranian borrowed words. Phrygian has been shewn to be 
of the same stock and connected with the European side of the 
Dardanelles. But Armenian was not known before Christianity 
reached it, though Jensen boldly conjectured that the Hittite 
inscriptions were in an early form of Armenian, a conjecture 
which has not as yet been confirmed by the newer discoveries. 
Of these in some respects the most important is contained among 
the finds of the German expedition to Turkestan. It is the un- 
earthing of a heretofore unknown dialect of Tocharish or Indo- 
Scythian. There is no doubt that it is an Indo-Germanic language, 
but its case system is clearly modelled not on the Indo-Germanic 
type but on that of the great Ural-Altaic family to which 
amongst other languages Turkish belongs. Considering the con- 
stant struggle throughout the whole historical period between the 
two stocks in Northern Iran, a fusion of the linguistic systems is 
not altogether surprising ; more puzzling is the appearance of Indo- 
Germanic forms resembling more those of the Western languages 
of Europe than those of Asia or North-Eastern Europe. The & 
and g sounds which are palatalised into sibilants by the whole of 
the Eastern group are here apparently found as guttural stops. 
With a fuller publication of documents more light will probably 
be thrown on this perplexing question. The second discovery is 
in connexion with records already known for some time. Various 
attempts without success have been made by Scheftelowitz and 
others to identify certain Mesopotamian documents as Indo- 
Germanic. Among a list of princes subdued by Sargon between 
715 and 713 Bc. whose names are recorded on a clay prism 
published in George Smith’s Assyrian Discoveries, Professor Eduard 
Meyer of Berlin has identified various names as clearly [ranian : 
upama the Supreme, Mazda-ku connected with the Iranian deity 
Ahura-mazda, and the frequent second element -parna identical 
with the -¢épvys of Intaphernes, Tissaphernes etc. Allowing for 
some doubtful identifications, we seem entitled to assume as fairly 
certain that the Medes (whom Sargon claims to have subdued) 
spoke the same language as the Persians, and that the religion of 
Zoroaster must be older than some authorities have supposed. 
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Princes bearing Iranian names have been identified for a much 
earlier period in some of the Tell-el-Amarna letters: Arta-ma- 
an-ya = ’Aptapévys, and several names end in -varzina, the Iranian 
-Baplavns. It seems possible to carry back Iranians in Meso- 
potamia to at least 1400 B.c. Lastly the excavations of the 
Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft at Boghazkeui in Cappadocia, which 
is identified with the Pteria of Herodotus, have unearthed treaties 
between its Hittite sovereigns and the kings of Mitani made 
about the beginning of the 14th century B.c. Amongst the 
deities of the Mitani appear with tolerable certainty Mitra and 
Indra, possibly also Varuna and others. Meyer finds also the 
Nasatyas, the Acvins of India, amongst these deities. If further 
investigation confirms this, the differentiation between Sanskrit 
and Iranian produced by the change in the latter of s into h 
before a vowel at the beginning of words or between vowels in 
the middle of words had not yet taken place. These discoveries, 
published partly in the Proceedings of the Berlin Academy, partly 
in Kuhn’s Zettschrift xii. and partly in the somewhat inaccessible 
reports of the Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, may be regarded as 
the first contributions to a reconsideration of the history of the 
migrations of the Indo-Germanic peoples. 


III. Dr Posreare read a short note’ on the non-appearance 
of the vocative 8 Nemesis in Tibullus, for which puella, or dura, 
saeua puella is used instead. The Greek form was metrically 
unsuitable, and Nemesis, the Latin form used by the comedians 
and the prose writers, was tabooed by the Hellenizing poets. 
Delia, on the other hand, he used more often in the vocative 
(9 times) than in the nominative, 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1909. 


FIRST MEETING? 


At a General Meeting held in Prof. Bevan’s rooms, in Trinity, 
on Thursday, October 21st, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Mr Ginks) 
in the Chair : 

Mr Apsrauams read a paper on ‘‘ Theocritus and Canticles” in 
which the view was maintained that no direct connexion can be 
shown to exist between the Greek and Hebrew poems. The age 
of Canticles is very uncertain, a post-exilic date being open to 
serious difficulty. There is nothing in the Biblical poem which 
compels one to admit Greek influence. But, accepting the view 
that it belongs to the Greek period and is not widely separated 


1 Published in extenso in the Classical Review xxut. (1909), p. 187. 
_ * Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 2 November, 1909. 
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in time from the age of Theocritus, there is no reason to suspect 
borrowing. The poems only agree in their idealisation of shepherd 
life, and in their use of it as a foil to courtly extravagance and 
sophistication, but in both the pastoral mise-en-scéne is on the 
whole natural, not artificial. Theocritus’ herdsmen and _ fisher- 
folk are genuine Sicilians, and so the shepherds of Canticles are 
actual Judzans or Gileadites. Probably the growth of city life 
both in Egypt and Palestine after Alexander explains the charm 
of contrast which pastoral poetry would have for the inhabitants 
of towns. But pastoral life was not yet a literary convention ; it 
was a genuine thing, and pastoral poetry cannot be said to have 
become a genre till far later. It is fairly certain that both in 
Canticles and the Idylls the characters and scenes are drawn 
from nature. Graetz’s contention that in post-exilic times the 
shepherd was held in disrepute in Palestine was not supported 
by facts. This depreciation of the shepherd belongs to a much 
later period, when the shepherds were mere raiders and perhaps 
Arabs or other foreigners, and when the antagonism between 
schoolmen and peasantry had grown deeper. Throughout the 
Hebrew Bible the shepherd is idealized; Jacob is the shepherd- 
patriarch, Moses the shepherd-lawgiver, David the shepherd-king, 
and Amos the shepherd-prophet. God is the Shepherd of Israel 
not only explicitly in the early 23rd but by implication also in 
the late 119th Psalm. 

The detailed comparisons between the Greek and Hebrew 
poems are seen on examination to be insignificant. The most 
curious of these is the comparison of both Helen and the Shu- 
lammite to a horse. But in Idyll xviii. 30 Helen is only compared 
to a horse in a chariot, she beautifies or sets off Lacedzemon just 
as the horse sets off the chariot. Theocritus probably derived 
this image from the beautiful Syracusan coins of the agonistic 
types. In Canticles the figure is quite other. The poet having 
identified his royal lover with Solomon was almost bound to in- 
troduce the costly chariots and horses which that king imported 
from Egypt. ‘‘I have compared thee, O my love, to a team of 
horses in Pharaoh’s chariots” (Canticles i. 9) is thus an obviously 
appropriate thing to put into the mouth of Solomon. The com- 
parison here is to the awesomeness of the girl’s beauty, just as 
elsewhere she is termed “terrible as an army with banners” (vi. 4). 
Most of the suggested parallels are even remoter than this, and 
they have no cumulative value, for as wholes the Canticles and the 
Idylls are admittedly unlike, especially in their conception of love. 
The facile Simaitha is as the poles asunder from the difficult Shu- 
lammith. Love poems must always have a family likeness, and 
the resemblances between Hebrew and Greek love lyrics are due 
to the elemental similarity of the emotion. The spiritual differences 
are more significant; here the racial and national come in to 
modify the human. How unlike the Idylls and Canticles are is 
clear from the ease with which the Hebrew poem was allegorised. 








rs nes 
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In the Semitic muse the sensuous and the mystical glide into 
each other. It would be possible to give a mystical turn to Omar 
Khayyam, but hardly to Anacreon, and not at all to Theocritus. 
Idylls and Canticles have some affinities, and may have grown out 
of similar conditions. But there is no essential likeness between 
them. In their heart of hearts the Greek and Judean poets are 
strangers, and so are their heroes and heroines. 





SECOND MEETING’. 


At a General Meeting held in Prof. Bevan’s rooms, in Trinity, 
on Thursday, November 4, 1909, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
(Mr Gixes) in the Chair: 


Mr Maenésson read a paper on the northern god Heimdal 
(Heimdallr). The name could mean both Illuminator mundi 
and Ill. domi. The myths described him as born of nine giant 
maidens, all sisters, at the brim of the earth. The mothers were 
the nine daughters of the sea giant Aigir, son of giant Fornidt ; 
they were.the Waves of the sea. Heimdal was the whitest of 
the gods; he dwelt at the calm abode of Heaven’s-Mountains 
(mountain-like cloud formations at sunrise?). Here he was the 
sentinel of the gods guarding the bridge Bifrost against their born 
enemies, the Rock-giants. He was nurtured by the might of the 
earth, the chilly-cold sea, and the blood of ‘Sdn’ Heimdal was 
exceeding mighty, stately of weapons, possessed of a trumpet that 
lay hidden under that root of Yggdrasil’s-Ash which spread unto 
the confines of Rime-giants’ realm. This horn Heimdal blows 
loud to wake the gods, when the coalition of the Powers of Evil 
march out to their destruction. Heimdal requires less sleep than 
a bird; he sees, at a distance of one hundred ‘rests,’ as well by 
night as by day. He hears how herbs grow on the ground and 
wool on sheep. He is called Golden-tooth, his steed Golden- 
forelock. He is Loki’s born foe, and falls before the former, 
on the day of the gods’ destruction, run through with his own 
sword. 

In their main features these conceptions about the luminous 
deity of the early morning seemed to owe their origin to beholders 
who from a western standpoint had frequent opportunity to con- 
template the glories of the horizon at sunrise. Perhaps, considering 
the allusion to Frey’s boar, the inhabitants of S.E. Sweden [the 
Langobardi | have as good a claim to the original conception as 

1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 16 November, 1909. 

2 Sénar-dreyra; where sénar must be short for sénar-galtar from sénar- 
ggltr, the boar sacrificed to Frey. Cf. F.A.8. 1. 531: Heidrekr konungr 
blétadi Frey ; pann golt er mestan fekk skyldi hann gefa Frey; cf. also: 
Longobard. sonarpair: verres qui omnes alios verres in grege batuit et vincit 


(Sievers, Beitr. xvi. 544 ff.).—It would seem then that Heimdal and Frey 
were objects of the same or a similar cult, 
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any other Frey worshippers in the North. But the preservation 
of the memory of that conception seems due only to the Icelanders. 
Heimdal, under the assumed name of Rig, becomes—according to 
Rigsmal—the father, with three different married women, of three 
sons whose progeny respectively are Slaves, Freeholders and Earls 
from whom again spring the first kings of the earth. Heimdal- 
Rig coming on this errand to the Earth is described as: “the 
steven cenit of knowledge, mighty and vigorous Rig the Strider.” 
He is also deep in runic lore, i.e. all secret wisdom.—The Rigsmél 
was a tendence poem not properly a mythic record, though the 
story out of which it grew might have been such. 

Striking affinities existed between Heimdal and Helios on one 
hand, and Heimdal (Heimdal-Rig) and the Indian Fire-god Agni, 
on the other. Heimdal’s hearing reminded of Helios és rav7 
éhopa cat wavr éraxove. (Od. x1. 109, x11 323). In the Hom. 
hymn to Demeter (22—29, pointed out by Miss Harrison) Helios’ 
keenness of hearing is contrasted with that of the other gods, as 
is Heimdal’s in Edda.—Heimdal is “ vorpr gopa,” sentinel of the 
gods ; the hymn just mentioned refers to Helios (v. 62) as Oedv 
oxorov 75@ Kal avdpév. The Hymn to Helios yields sundry more 
notable parallelisms. 

Of the manifold affinities between Heimdal (Heimdal-Rig) 
and Agni only a few can be pointed out. As Heimdal, Agni is 
“‘white-hued ” (Rigveda Hymns, Griffith’s translation, vi. 6.. 2). 
Heimdal is called Gullintanni, Golden-tooth : (Agni) “I saw him 
afar gold-toothed’, bright-coloured ” (v. 2. 3)...“ refulgent...shines 
forth with wondrous light before mornings”...(vu. 9. 3). Heimdal 
is the son of nine maidens who are sisters: “He, Agni, whom 
the twice five sisters dwelling together in the homes of men en- 
gendered ” (Iv. 6. 8). The point is the sisterhood of the mothers 
in either case. Heimdal is born at the brim of the earth and has 
his established abode in the east: “Three several places uf his 
(Agni’s) birth they honour, in mid air, in the heaven, and in the 
waters. Governing in the east of earthly regions, the seasons 
hath he stablished in their order” (1. 95. 3); visible, fair, he 
grows in native brightness, uplifted in the lap of waving waters 
(1. 95. 5); Agni, thine home is in the floods (vi. 43. 9). Heimdal 
sees as well by night as by day: “O god” (Agni) “thou seest 
through even the dark of night” (1. 94. 7). Heimdal’s horse is 
Golden-forelock: Agni’s horses are “‘pure-white” (v1. 6. 4). Heim- 
dal is sentinel of the gods, foreseeing and wise: “ Ensign of gods 
hast thou become, O Agni, joy-giver, knower of all wisdom ” (111. 
1.17); “who stands in heaven’s bright sphere a sign, who wakest 
at dawn, Agni”...(11. 2. 14). 

The parallels between Heimdal-Rig and Agni are extremely 


1 The epithet suits unesthetically a divinity of the morning glow (Heim- 
dal), but very fittingly the god of fire. In the case of Heimdal it would 
seem to warrant the assumption that, once upon a time, he too was a Fire 
Divinity. 


EEE —— 
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numerous. Agni is “the maidens’ lover and the matrons’ lord” 
(1. 66. 4); He gave all this progeny of men their being (1. 96. 2); 
the guest who is received in all men’s houses (Iv. 1. 20); ‘thou 
art the lord of house and home of all the tribes, O Agni, of all 
the tribes of men” (v1. 48. 8); ‘the germ of many, from the 
waters’ bosom he goes forth wise and great of godlike nature” 
(1. 95. 4); Agni is “the knower of all secret wisdom” (1m. 1. 
17—18). Heimdal-Rig is the Striding-one when he comes to 
earth: Agni “the swiftly moving envoy” (1. 60. 1), &c., &e. 





THIRD MEETING’. 


At a General Meeting held in Prof. Bevan’s rooms, in Trinity, 
on Thursday, Nov. 18, 1909, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Mr —_ 
in the Chair : 


Dr Jackson read notes of which the following are abstracts : 


(1) Xenophanes fr. 34 Diels. Ritter and Preller, ed. vii1. 
§ 104. 
Kal TO pev ovv cadés ours avnp yever™ ovde Tis €oTar 
ciddas dpi Oeav Te Kal dora Aeyw TreEpi Tavrev" 
ei yep Kal Ta padiota TvXOL tereheopévov cia, . 
avtos dpws ovk olde: Sdxos 8 ext maou rérvKtas. 


Lines 3 and 4 show that in line 2 deyet should be substituted for 
Agyw. For the confusion, see Bast’s commentatio, p. 283. 


(2) Plato Philebus 17 c’°AAN ovtTw copes av eins THV LovotKyy 
cidds TadTa pova, pi O€ €idws, ws y €ros eirety eis tadra obdevds agtos 
eet. It seems strange (1) that the object of the second «idus is 
not expressed, (2) that, whereas the first radra stands. for Bap, 
6&%, and épédrovor, the second Taira. should be equivalent to. tHv 
povounv. Hence (1) for pova, pi dé <idds, read Hove, <a> pade 
cides, “ ‘ though if you are ignorant even of these,” and (2) for <is 
Tava, read is Taurny. 


(3) Philebus 34. Kai pay Kat orav ayaa rere even eire aio- 
Onoews eit ad b pabjparos abs Tairyy dvarohynoy maduw avty év aura, 
kai Tatra ovpravta dvapyvyces Kal pynpas mov A€yopev. As in this 
passage Plato’s purpose is to distinguish between pvypy “memory ” 
and dvapnvars *‘recollection,” it is incredible that he should thus 
associate pvyyas with dvapvyoes. Hence some have bracketed 
Kat pvypas, and others have proposed pryjpys dvaxryces or dva- 
Anes. Rather, putting a comma after dvapvjces, for kal prjpas 
ou Néyopev substitute kal prvyjpas y ov A€éyomev. 


(4) Philebus 51D Aéyo bn Tas Tov ployyov ris Alas Kad 
Aaparpas Tas ev Te kabapov i iefoas péAos ov zpos Erepov Kaas GAN’ 
aitas kal’ abras elvar, Kat rovTwv Evxpdvrous ydovas é éropévas. Plainly, 
either (a) a feminine noun must be substituted for ras, such as ids 


Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 7 December, 1909, 
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(Wohlrab) or nyas (Bury and Burnet), or (6) ras must be excised, 
and a feminine noun substituted for P@déyywev, such as dwvadv 
(Stallbaum) or ¢@oyydv (Paley), or (c) tds must be excised and 
a feminine noun in the accusative plural added, such as idéas 
(Badham). Of these proposals, Paley’s ¢foyydv seems to me 
decidedly the best. But why should Plato use the purely poetical 
word @oyyjy? The answer is that Plato adopts a poetical word 
because he is quoting an iambic line—d@Ooyyas <pév> & Tu kabapov 
ietoas péAos. But how came it that the ras was intruded before 
tav dOoyyav? It is conceivable that a blundering scribe was 
misled by tas trav pOdyyov in B: but it occurs to me that a 
scribe of superior intelligence might call attention to the unusual 
word ¢@oyyav by adding in the margin ‘Iacri, ‘in the Ionian 
dialect,” and that this word, curtailed, might come into the text 
as Tas. 


(5) Crem. ALEX. stromateis vv 23. 2078.=574P. guradw 
dé "Avtipavys 6 kwpukds “6 wAodTos” Hyoi “trdéov Oarepov Br€rovras 
mapadaBaov tupdods rorel.” So writes Stahlin. Stobaeus gives the 
quotation in a fuller form: 6 dé zAodros yuas, kabazep iatpds Kaxés, 


tuprovs Br€rovtas tapataBov wavtas woiet: whence in the present , 


passage Professor Joseph Mayor conjectures iarpod tpdzov, and 
Professor Cook Wilson 6 zAodros, dyci, ravras Kabarep iarpos Kaxds 
Brérovras waparaBov tudpdrods roret. The words rAéov Oarepov are 
however perfectly intelligible, if they are read, not as part of the 
quotation, but with Clement’s ¢@yoi. For rdéov Odrepov zoveir, 
“to do more harm than good,” see L. and 8. s.v. repos, and 
Wyttenbach’s excellent note on Plato’s Phaedo 114 £. 


(6) Procopius de bello Gothico 1 xxiv 28—33. Procopius 
here tells how an oracle had said that.in the fifth month an 
emperor would come to the throne, that after his accession Rome 
would fear nothing Getan, and, seemingly, that there would be 
no new invasion. The oracle, our text says, ran thus: jv tT 
nome fe kat t Bevuw Kai kare vn ov yp oo evemunu Ext ouTia Tera. 
Plainly we have here the attempt of a scribe who knew no Latin 
to reproduce Latin words with Greek letters. It would seem 
further (1) that he despaired of, and omitted, some parts of his 
original, (2) that «ai, cat, and, perhaps, ér. mark places where, 
after an omission, he again takes up the text, (3) that yf marks 
oo évurijv as an alternative transcript of ovmia meta. In what 
remains certain words seem to stand out-—“ QUINTO MENSE— 
REGNUM—COPIA PICTA”: and evyox looks like EuNnTI. Further, 
Terixov ovdev “Pan 7d Aourdv Seine suggests tam timebit Roma 
nihil Geticum. With these materials can we construct two hexa- 
meters which shall promise the accession of an emperor, the 
retreat of the barbarians, and immunity from future invasion ? 
I venture to suggest— 

QUINTO MENSE, 2010 iam REGNUM i”EUNTE, timebit 
Roma nihil Geticum negue copia PicTA redibit. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Pdtlologiecal Society, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
_ Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13 No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 

16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings, 


21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge PhHilologteal Society. 


LENT TERM, 1910. 


FIRST MEETING!" 


At the Annual General Meeting held in the rooms of the 
President (Mr Gites) in Emmanuel, on Thursday, 27 January, 
1910, at 4.15 p.m., the President in the Chair: 


I. Mr W. R. M. Lamps, Fellow of Trinity College, was 
elected a member of the Society. 


II. The following Officers were elected for 1910: 
President : Prof. Rapson. 


New Vice-President: Mr Bury. 


Ordinary Members of Council: Prof. Jackson, Dr VERRALL, 
Mr Maentsson, Mr Gites, Mr Coapwicx. 


Hon. Treasurer : Mr Quiaern (re-elected). 

Hon. Secretaries : Mr Ropertson (re-elected), Mr Lams. 
Hon. Inbrarian : Mr Campsett (re-elected). 

Auditors: Mr Nixon, Mr Warpatz (both re-elected). 


III. A vote of thanks to the retiring President was moved 
by Mr Quiggin, and carried unanimously. 


IV. The Treasurer’s accounts were adopted. 


V. Miss Harrison read a paper on Eur. Cretans (frag. 
472 Nauck) 


kal vuxtiroAov Zaypéews Bpovras 
tehéoas 


in relation to primitive Initiation Ceremonies. 
1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 8 February, 1910. 
1 
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The fragment in question, for which no adequate meaning has 
yet been suggested, has been frequently emended. For fpovrds 
Lobeck suggests ovovdas which may be dismissed as an undue 
violation of the text; another suggestion is Buotas which is 
feeble in meaning. Diels would read Bovras, oxherd. Dieterich 
(De Hymnis Orphicis, p. 11) accepts Bovras, regarding Bpovrds 
as hopeless: ‘perperam traditur Bpovrds, praeclare emendavit 
Dielesius.’ The emendation Bovras, though tempting in view 
of the bull-form of Dionysos, the title of BovxdAo: given to his 
worshippers and the actual Bovrys of the Erechtheion, is to be 
rejected. All the MSS. have Bpovras except the Leipzig MS. 
which has the slight variant Bporas. 

A meaning must therefore be sought for Bpovras tedécas. 
The fragment is part of an avowal of Initiation Rites performed 
by the Cretan mystic. Pythagoras, we know from Porphyry 
(Vit. Pyth. 17), was initiated into the Cretan mysteries of 
Idaean Zeus and was ‘purified by a thunder-stone’ (éxafap6y 
xepavvia. AiOw). The avaxadvyis of these rites was the beholding 
of a thunder-bolt on a throne, the rites also included the imita- 
tion of thunder by the whirring of rhomboi. reXéw with the 
accusative denotes the performance of a mystery rite; it is 
proposed to interpret Bpovras teAéoas as ‘having performed the 


Thunders, i.e. the thunder-rites.’ 


VI. Mr Quiaern read a paper on the Language Movement 
in Brittany. 





SECOND MEETING. 


Ata General Meeting held on Thursday, 10 February 1910, 
at 4.15 p.m., in Professor Brvan’s rooms in Trinity, the President 
(Professor Rapson) in the Chair: 


Mr E. Harrison read the following papers: 


I. Two jests in Catullus. 


The poem on Arrius and his aspirates (Ixxxiv) owes its point, 
such as it is, not to the MSS, which omit the intruding / in each 
case, but to the early editors. Their restorations are right in the 
main; though in ]. 4 the readings of O (insidias hee) and GR 
(insidias he) point perhaps to a final rather than an initial 
aspiration, represented either as in GR (the metre notwith- 
standing) or by imsidias-h. However that may be, the whole 
poem, as printed and understood, has all the air of rising to a 
climax, yet falls miserably flat. A remedy is indicated by 


* Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 22 February, 1910. 
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horrtbilis: the last word of the poem either was, or was meant to 
suggest, xvovéovs—a sorry joke, but better than none. In the 
spoken Greek of the time initial x may possibly have been 
pronounced, or have seemed to a Roman ear to be pronounced, as 
it is to-day. 

In xxxvi. 19 ruris, though tolerable, lacks authority: the 
MSS give turis. In the common-place of Roman humour the 
limbo of bad verse is the fishmonger’s (so first Catullus himself, 
of these very Annales Volusi, in xcv.) or the grocer’s. Here the 
volume of Volusius is regarded as having gone to the grocer’s 
only to return with frankincense inside; and bag and contents 
together make an acceptable offering to the god of fire. ‘ Full of 
frankincense and frigidity’: for the syntactical jest compare ‘in 
a flood of tears and a sedan chair,’ and 


They sought it with thimbles, they sought it with care, 
They pursued it with forks and hope. 


II. mendations of Gibbon, Meredith, Dooley. 


Modern texts of the bulkier English classics are frequently 
corrupt, and there is danger that they will remain so while the 
practice of reprinting from cheap and bad editions prevails. The 
rapid growth and the persistent repetition of textual errors were 
illustrated by examples, of which a selection is here given. 
(References to Gibbon are made according to volume and page of 
Professor Bury’s edition of The Decline and Fall.) 


(a) Errors which can be corrected from original editions : 


Gibbon iv. 46, l. 7: omit the second of. 
iv. 62, n. 25, 1. 6: for this read his. 
iv. 296, 1. 23: for respectable read respectful. 
iv. 323, 1. 1: for annownce read renounce. 
iv. 331, 1. 2: for treaswry read treasure. 
vi. 42, 1. 4 from below: for fishermen read fisherman. 
vi. 159, 1. 4 from below : for Constantine read Con- 
stantinople. 
vi. 378, 1. 8: for usurpers read uswrers. 
vi. 457, 1. 3: for passion read fashion. 
vii. 115, 1. 15: for wre read is. 
Meredith, Richard Feverel, § 7 from the end of ch. xii. : 
for binding read blinding. 
Egqoist, ch. xi., towards the end of the § beginning 
At last: omit from recent texts not entirely 
unaware that she was magnifying trifles. 


(6) Errors which seem to be common to all editions : 


Gibbon ii. 245, n. 4: read the Latin as a whole line. 
iv. 323, 1. 3: interchange the comma and the semi- 
colon. 


1—2 
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Gibbon iv. 482, n. 134: read dimisit, and compare vi. 86, 
n. 66. 
v. 166, 1. 7: moveable should probably be read for 
immoveable. 
v. 275, n. 75: for offered Constantine read offered 
Constantine. 
v. 486, 1. 8: for and affection read than affection. 
Meredith, The Amazing Marriage, in the middle of the 
last § of the letter in ch. xxvi.: for world 
read word. 


Observations by Mr Dooley, in the last sentence of The End 
of the War: for wars read wans. 


(c) Passages where the text is suspicious: Gibbon v. 361, 
ll. 11--15; v. 456, ll. 15—19; vi. 193, 1. 3 from below. 


III. Votes on Pindar’s paeans, vi. 100; and on the Latin 
names of Arias son of Oileus. 





THIRD MEETING" 


At a General Meeting held on Thursday, 24 February 1910, 
at 4.15 p.m., in Professor BEvAn’s rooms in Trinity, the President 
(Professor Rapson) in the Chair : 


(1) Mr Hicks communicated a paper on the interpretation 
of part of the Letter of Epicurus to Herodotus (Diogenes 
Laertius x. §§ 55—59). 

It must be remembered that the term aic@yrdv refers to other 
senses than sight, and that objects can be perceived at a distance 
by the senses of hearing and smelling. By a quotation from 
Aristotle De Sensu, 4, 442 a 29, it was shown that the Atomists 
reduced all senses in the last resort to touch. Their doctrine of 
films given off from the surface of bodies and reaching our eyes, 
ears, etc., was merely a way of bringing the telepathic sensations 
into line with touch. 

In § 55 from adda pay... and part of § 56 Epicurus explains 
that he modifies the original hypothesis of the Atomists and does 
not admit any and every size among his atoms, though variations 
of size must be allowed. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 15 March, 1910. 
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The remainder of § 56 and the whole of § 57 are concerned 
with Anaxagoras, and the impossibility is there proved of 


(1) subdividing things ad infinitum, 


(2) an infinite progression or series by less and less in- 
crements, 


The doctrine of Anaxagoras would tend to make each thing 
not finite but infinite. 

§ 58 deals with minima sensibilia, which are described as not 
exactly corresponding to the extended which is capable of being 
traversed, inasmuch as they are incapable of division while re- 
maining sensible, but as not wholly unlike it. These minima 
sensibilia supply the unit of measurement for sensible things. 

In § 59 the conclusion thus arrived at is applied first of all to 
the atom, which follows the analogy of sensible things, although 
on a much smaller scale. Next, at éru te ra éAdyuora Kal apryf... 
the same conclusion is asserted of lengths or lines as formerly of 
sensible things. It is extremely probable that Epicurus is here 
thinking of lengths of void rather than space filled with body. 
Finally, at ovyddpyow... comes a caveat of Epicurus, lest it be 
supposed that minimal parts of the atom exist at first apart and 
then combine to form sensible things. 


(2) Mr Roserrson read a paper on ‘The authenticity of 
Lucian de saltatione. He criticised in detail the attempts of 
various German scholars to establish the spuriousness of this 
dialogue on linguistic and other grounds, and defended the ascrip- 
tion to Lucian by an analysis of the style and subject-matter. 
He further attempted to prove that it was written at Antioch 
between 162 and 165 a.p.; it is agreed that Lucian was at 
Antioch at that time and there wrote the ‘Imagines’ and the 
‘Apologia pro Imaginibus.’ Accepting Schmid’s undeveloped 
suggestion (Bursian, 1901) that the ‘ De Saltatione’ was designed 
to flatter Lucius Verus, a known admirer of pantomimic dancing, 
he pointed out that Lucius Verus was at this time at Antioch : 
that the ‘Imagines’ is admittedly a panegyric of Verus’ mistress 
Panthea, and contains direct flattery of Verus: that Verus’ 
devotion to the theatre at Antioch was notorious, and made 
him a laughing-stock in Syria and at Rome (Capitol. ‘Verus’ 
vi. 11, etc.).. Moreover the ‘De Saltatione’ contains a high 
compliment to the people of Antioch (§ 76), unique in Lucian: 
while no other city is directly named in the dialogue, except in a 
mythological connection. This theory would explain the quite 
unusval number of references to Rome and Italy, partly noticed 
by Helm, but not explained by him. (§§ 30, 32, 34, 46, 55, 63, 
64, 66.) 
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FOURTH MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held on Thursday, March 3rd, at 
4.15 p.m., in Prof. Bevan’s rooms, in Trinity, the President 
(Professor Rapson) in the Chair: 


(1) Miss Harrison read a paper on ‘Who were the Kouretes ?’ 
a frg. (Nauck 472) 


Kal KoupyTwv 


Baxxos éxAnOnv dowbeis. 


The Kouretes as stated by Strabo (vu. frg. 51 and x. 463— 
474) are beings near akin to the Korybantes, Telchines, Idaean 
Daktyloi, and also to the Satyrs, Seilenoi and Tityroi—they are 
dainoves and zpovoAo rather than Oeoi proper. As daipoves they 
are also magicians, seers and metallurgists. Their two most 
characteristic functions are seemingly somewhat incompatible : 
they are armed orgiastic dancers and also zaidotpodo. All these 
diverse functions are easily explained and the apparent incon- 
gruities reconciled if we regard the Kouretes as initiated youths. 
Similar functions are performed by the Salii in connection with 
the figures of Anna Perenna and Mamurius Veturius; also, 
though this is less certain, by the Vedic Maruts. 


(2) Mr Pearse read Miscellanea: 


I. Catullus 58.1. Punctuate: Caeli Lesbia, nostra Lesbia 
illa, ete. 


Il. Livy ut. 41. 1, tmaginariis fascibus. Not ‘imaginary’ ; ; 
see c. 36. 3; 38.1; 49. 4 ete. Perhaps refers to the imagines ; 
see Polybius vi. 53 ‘(fasces, paBdo, in s. 8). Were such insignia 
kept with the imagines? (Perhaps cf. Juv. 8. 227.) 


Til. Horace, Odes tv. 4. 18—22 explained by Dio Cassius Liv. 
22. 2 (already applied by Verrall, Studies in Horace p. 79, to 
explanation of iv. 6. 19). 


IV. Sophocles 0. C. 939 ff. dA€yw is correct. Construction 
is: ovre dBovAov tovpyov 168 é&érpaga, yryvwoxwv 8 dre «.7.A. (a 


reply to ll. 930-1). 


V. Jb. 1371 f£ Read with MSS. épet rus. Cf. eg, Eur. 
Alc. 332 (for rév8 dvdpa together in spite of grammatical con- 
struction see I. in ye 1450) ; Hipp. 1184 (?); and Phoenissae 
613, the climax of the scene, 


* Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 15 March, 1910. 
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VI. Herodotus 1.4. Mr Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus 
p. 239; Professor Bury, A. G. H. pp. 52-4. Hen. Hiero 3 § 4 


et alia. 


(3) Mr Bury read ‘ Notes on Aristophanes, Acharnians and 
Lysistrata,’ 

Ar. Acharn. 1093: read, perhaps, dpynorpides, 7a ‘ Pidrtal” 
“Appodv—év xXadi, supposing év xAadé to be put shortly for év 
pdptrov kradi: see Skolia 9—11 in Bergk P. L. G. 111. pp. 646-7. 
In Acharn. 835 (raiew ép adi trav padday) the hypothesis that 
‘nequitia latet’ might help to explain the peculiarities of language ; 
cep. also Twelfth Night i. 3 ‘IT can cut the mutton to ’t.’ Acharn, 
709: atrjv tnv ’Ayaiav can hardly stand: read airyy tiv “Apeiay 
(sc. Bovdyv). In Lysistr. 324 read tro 1 dvéuwv apyadéwv (cp. 
Il. 13, 795) for bro re vopwv apyadéwv. 





EASTER TERM, 1910. 


FIRST MEETING" 


Ata General Meeting held in Dr Verrall’s house, 5, Selwyn 
Gardens, on Thursday, May 5, 1910, at 4.45 p.m., the President 
(Prof. Rapson) in the Chair: 


Dr VERRALL commented on the following passages (inter alia) 
of Euripides, Bacchae : 


506. ovx oto dru Gis, 008 Spas, ovf cots <f. So read, with 
MSS. ‘Thou knowest not, nor seest, what thy life is, or who 
thou art.’ The distinction of ovd€ and ovre prevents in Greek any 
confusion such as the same order would produce in English. 

613. Divide and punctuate thus: ards yAevbepwOys; advdpds 
av datov tuvxuv; ‘How were you set free? Did you perhaps find 
a religious man to release you?’ 

631. jooe Kaxévrer haevvov <oidev>. ‘He stabbed at the 
bright nothing.’ Cf. ‘airy nothing,’ Shakespeare. Mistake of 
sense (‘nothing bright’) will explain the loss of the word more 
easily than that of aidépa (Canter). 

633. ovvteOpavwrat 8 amav. Make this parenthetic, and 
translate ‘though it is all put together.’ For derivation and 
meaning of verb, see @pavos ‘beam-end,’ Liddell and Scott, s.v. 
Since the alleged earthquake has left no traces, the explanation 
here given, that the building has been miraculously restored, is 
indispensable. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 7 June, 1910. 
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636. Perhaps jovxos 8 éxBacxacas, or some other specialised 
derivative from é«Baivw. For Bacxala, cf. yaoxalw (xaoxw). The 
aywv of MSS. may be a patch. 

662.. ‘Cithaeron, where never [does the snow cease].’ False 
and irrelevant. The sense required is ‘where never [have such 
things happened before, as I have to tell]. But this may be best 
expressed by a broken sentence and appropriate gesture. Omit 
therefore 662, imported from elsewhere to fill supposed gap, and 
mark aposiopesis. 

754 ff. Keep MS. reading, and see Dr Sandys’ note. Con- 
struction compressed for jprafov pév éx dopov téxva, ypralov dé Kal 
dAAa, kai éx apo ecav: Sroca 8 ecav, ov Seopav iro zpoc- 
eixeto, x.t.A. By od xadxos understand ovd@ yadkds, ‘not even 
heavy things of bronze’ etc. 

912. Keep MS. reading ovévéovra, and in 1158 keep MS. 
reading vap6yxa te, tivrdv “Avday, referring ziorov not to reHopat, 
but to zivw. The explanation of these allusions turns on the 
means which has been used to make Pentheus mad—a drug in 
the wine used for orovéai (libations) between him and the leader 
of the Bacchants (Dionysus). A full statement of this view will 
be published shortly. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1910. 


FIRST MEETING" 


At a General Meeting held on Thursday, November 3rd, at 
4.15 p.M., in the Parlour of Emmanuel College, the President 
(Professor Rapson) in the Chair: 


(1) Professor Rapson read a paper on “Some bilingual 
(Graeco-Indian) coin-legends, and their bearing on the history of 
the Greek Kingdoms in Northern India,” of which the following 
is an abstract. 

Greek settlements in Northern India, te. the portion of 
Afghanistan south of the Hindu Kush and the Panjab, date from 
two periods. The Yavanas or Yonas (“Iwves) appear in the 
inscriptions of the Emperor Acoka (c. 250 B.c.) as a people on 
the northern fringe of his dominions. There is no reason to 
doubt that these date from the invasion of Alexander the Great. 
No trace of their history is left. A subsequent Greek invasion 
of India from the Hellenic kingdom of Bactria on the north of 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 15 November, 1910. 
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the Hindu Kush began c. 200 B.c.; and from this date till about 
25 B.c. the coins of some thirty Greek princes remain to testify 
to their rule in various districts. There were at least two inde- 
pendent Greek dynasties in India during this period. About 
150 B.c. Northern India was invaded by Scythian hordes, who 
are probably to be identified with the Cakas of Sanskrit literature 
and Indian inscriptions and with the Saxo. of Greek historians. 
The Cakas occupied the Western Panjab and Sind, while Greek 
states continued for a time to hold their own in Afghanistan and 
in the Eastern Panjab. About 25 B.c. the last vestiges of Greek 
power in India were swept away by a further wave of Scythic 
invaders known as Kushanas, who during the following century 
established an empire which extended over the whole of Northern 
India. All of these powers both Greek and Scythic struck 
bilingual coins having regularly Greek legends on the obverse 
and Indian translations of these on the reverse. These bilingual 
coin-legends present many points of interest and they have been 
the subject of at least two papers previously read before the 
Philological Society. The present paper deals especially with 
those transitional issues which mark, firstly, the extension of the 
Caka dominions at the expense of the Greeks, and, secondly, the 
final overthrow of the Greeks by the Kushanas. Such a transition 
from Greek to Scythic rule is most clearly marked in the following 
issues: (1) Demetrius to Maues: the types of Demetrius, obv. 
“ Elephant’s head”: rev. “Caduceus,” are repeated by Maues, 
who merely substitutes his own name for that of Demetrius in 
the coin-legend. (2) Eucratides to Liaka Kusulaka: in the same 
way the types of Eucratides, obv. “ Bust of king”: rev. “ Pilei 
of the Dioscuri,” are imitated and merely the name is changed. 
Liaka Kusulaka is known from the Taxila copper-plate to have 
been a satrap of a family feudatory to Maues. (3) Strato Soter 
and Strato Philopator to Ranjubula. Similarly, the types obv. 
“Bust of king”: rev. “ Athene” are retained and the name 
changed. The family of satraps to which Ranjubula belonged is 
known from the inscriptions on the Mathura Lion-capital. This 
branch of the Cakas superseded the Greeks in the Eastern 
Panjab. (4) Hermaeus to Kujula Kadphises. The odv. type 
“Bust of king” is copied as also, at first, is the Greek legend 
of Hermaeus. Subsequently a Greek legend containing the name 
and titles of Kujula Kadphises takes its place. On the rev. 
the Indian legend of Hermaeus gives place to that of Kujula 
Kadphises, while the figure of Herakles is substituted for that 
of Zeus. This last-mentioned change may perhaps be explained 
as due to a confusion between Herakles and the Indian Civa 
who has some of the same attributes, e.g. the club. Wima 
Kadphises, the successor of Kujula Kadphises, was certainly a 
follower of Civa. After the Kushana conquest no coins of rulers 
bearing Greek names occur in Indian numismatics. Greeks con- 
tinue to be mentioned in inscriptions for some centuries; but 
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they appear generally to have taken Indian names and to have 
adopted Indian faiths. 


(2) Professor SKEAT read a paper on “Some new English 
etymologies.” Askance can only be explained as being of Friesic 
origin. It has the exact sense of the North Friesic aa Skands, 
“obliquely,” from skdn (with long a), “oblique.” The Friesic is 
the only Germanic dialect that has aa from an original au, related 
to Danish and Swedish 6, as in Swed, dial. skins and the Dan. 
- skins. Cricksies, “ bullaces,” is for crickses, a double plural from 
crick, which is from the Anglo-French (Norman) ecréke ; and the 
last is from the Low G. kreke, kreike, a bullace (Liibben) ; cf. G. 
Krieche. The form ecrégue is modern Norman and Picard. 
Hunks, a miser, was borrowed from the Low G. hundsk, shortened 
from hundsch, equivalent to G. hiindisch, churlish, originally 
doglike ; from Hund, a dog. Lickspittle is really due to lickspit, 
and is of Dutch origin; Hexham’s Mid. Du. Dict. has lecken, to 
lick, and leckspit, “a lick-spitt, or a licourish man or woman.” 
This remarkable form, viz. lickspit, is not in the N.L.D. Puttock, 
a kite, was also used as a surname; in the latter case, it was 
spelt Putt-hauke in 1738, which gives the etymology at once; 
viz. from putt, poot, a dialectal variety of poult, a chicken; so 
- that the sense is “chicken-hawk.” Sowthistle is not from sow ; 
it was formerly thowthistle (still known in dialects); from the 
AS. thife-thistel, lit. “‘tuft-thistle,” with allusion to the fully 
developed flower. From the Teutonic base thif- was derived the 
Late Latin tifa, F. touffe, E. tuft. Theodolite requires a very 
full discussion; it arose from a mistaken blending of two unrelated 
words, viz. (1) the alidade, also spelt the athalide, which was the 
old name of the instrument, as can be fully shown ; and (2) 7'heo- 
dulet, the name of a once very popular book by an author called 
Theodulus. Zheodulet is much the older word, and occurs in 
Rabelais. The whole story was given at some length. 





SECOND MEETING’. 


At a General Meeting held on Thursday, November 10, 1910, 
at 4.15 p.m. in the Parlour of Emmanuel College, the President 
(Professor Rapson) in the Chair: 


I. Mr J. Fraser, Trinity College, was elected a member of 
the Society. 


Il. The Presipenr was requested to convey the following 
message to Mrs Peile : ‘That the Society desires to record its deep 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 22 November, 1910. 
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sense of the loss it has sustained by the death of Dr Peile, one of 
the original members of the Society, an officer for twenty-five 
years, and President in 1888 and 1889; and begs leave to offer to 
Mrs Peile its respectful condolences,’ 


III. Mr Magnusson read a paper mainly occupied with 
Lokasenna 19 4—6 which in Cod. reg. of the Elder Edda read: 
Lopzci pat veit | at hann leikin er | oc hann fiorgvall fria. 
Egilsson’s change of fiorgvall into fiorg avll=fiorg gll, all gods, 
must be regarded as certain. For the rest the reading of R (Cod. 
reg.) must be retained as genuine. No editor of the Elder Edda 
would allow Lopzci to stand. Detter and Heinzel’s Lopzki seemed 
to be meant for dat. of Lopzkr. With Rask the great majority of 
them changed it into Lopt-gi, Lopt-ki, the -gi (-ki) being the 
negative enclitic=not; while with Grundtvig, a few read Loka, 
which they made to depend on veit in an impersonal sense: Locio 
proprium est. The former conjecture was untenable, the latter 
not called for. . 

Lopt-ki was explained by Rask as standing for Loptr-gi (and 
so also by F. Jénsson, 1888, 1905), which means that the bare 
stem of the name can take over the function of the nominative 
and act as a subject of the verb veit. It was high time to clear 
this matter up.—There was, to begin with, no example in the 
literature of the negative enclitic -gi being suffixed to the proper 
name of a person. In that respect this conjecture stood without 
analogy. The stem of a proper name could not stand for nomina- 
tive unless the form of that case was identical with that of the 
stem. Since Lopt was the form of the accusative, it was no more 
Icelandic to say Lopt-ki pat veit for Loptr-gi pat veit than it was 
Latin to say Loptum-non id scit for Loptus id nescit. But Loptr-gi 
was a reading too hostile to the feeling of the language to be 
proposed.—It was noticeable that in this conjecture Lopt-ki (the 
stem of Loptr + enclitic) was dealt with as if it were a compound 
and the latter element of it were either a noun or an adjective ; 
i.e. Lopt-ki was a form framed on the analogy of the most common 
compounds in the Icel. language. The compounds of this class 
were made up of the stem of nouns +a noun or an adjective ; but 
in every case the stem thus made use of represented the function 
of an oblique case (but of a nominative never, it was impossible); 
mann-raun, man-trial, stood for man’s or men’s trial, arm-baugr for 
arm’s or arms’ ring etc.; mann-margr for numerous of or in men, 
flughradr swift of or in flight etc. Nouns of the u-stems with 
a mutated vowel in nom. formed compounds of this kind in- 
variably by the un-mutated stem of the genitive: flat-lendi level 
ground, never figt-lendi; skjald-borg, never skjgldborg ; vall-gréinn 
never volligrdinn, vardveittr never vordveittr. Stems of nouns only 
appeared in compound terms; they never could stand by themselves. 
From all these reasons it would be clear that the Lopt-ki conjecture 
was untenable. 


12 CampripGe Puino.tocicaL Soctrety’s Procreeprnas. 


Lopzci,= Loptski, was most probably a kind of contemptuous 
pet name made in chaff out of Loptr, one of Loki’s names, given 
to him probably after the tragi-comic adventure with Thiazzi and 
his flight in Freyja’s falcon-skin to that shifty giant’s home (Sn. 
Edda, F. Jonsson 68—70). What was more natural, when the 
festive gods were making fun of Loptr’s sprawling antics in the 
air, than that they should refer to him half-coaxingly as Lopzki, 
Old Flightie ? 

Was there ever a time when the Icelanders realized the sense 
_ of Lopzki from this point of view? A whole cyclus of Icelandic 
folklore tales dealt with the Evil one—in many ways a Christian 
reflex of Loki—as a comical buffoon, full of mischief but never 
a match for his Christian antagonist who as a rule was in holy 
orders and versed in the black art of sorcery. In this réle the 
prince of darkness goes under the name of Kolski, from Kolr, 
Black. The name has the same tone of contemptuous chaff about 
it as Lopzki has and might perhaps be rendered Old Blackie. It 
seemed not a very wild guess that this name was an imitation of 
Lopzki from a time when the Icelanders still realized the sense of 
Lopzki as now explained. “Old Flightie knows that he is (takes 
advantage of being) playful (waggish) and that all the gods are. 
fond of him”—which they had good cause to be for the many 
services he had rendered them—were words which uttered in 
a coaxing manner by a goddess (Gefion) seemed to be to the point 
in the circumstances of the case. 





THIRD MEETING’. 


At a General Meeting held in Dr Giles’ rooms, Emmanuel 
College, on Thursday, Nov. 24, 1910, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
in the Chair : 


(1) Professor Ripceway was appointed to represent the 
Society on the Classical Journals Board. 


(2) Dr Jackson read a paper on the furniture and fittings of 
Aristotle’s lecture room or study. 

The lecturer is apt to take as his illustrations objects which 
are present before his eyes. Now in Aristotle’s philosophical 
writings there are frequent references to objects which may well 
have been prominent in his lecture room or his study. We hear 
of a three-legged table 641* 32: of a sofa 640 23: of a bronze 
statue 1013 6, 724* 23, 984 24: of a plaster statue 1035" 32: 
of a bronze globe 403* 13: of tabular summaries-—of the virtues 
and vices 1107* 33, 1220 37; of certain logical avrupacers 22* 22; 
and of animal and vegetable species 642° 12. The son of Diares 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 7 February, 1911. 
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418* 21 and the son of Cleon 425* 25, who had, both, a fair 
complexion, and ‘‘the lean, fair, animal” of 1040* 12, were 
presumably members of his advanced class. Moreover, when he 
has to speak of a particular human being, he takes as his example 
Socrates or Callias. Now some of the references to Socrates want 
no explanation. It is obvious to speak of him as av@pwros and 
codes: and it is easy to conjecture that the exasperating disqui- 
sitions about 76 owpov are suggested by Theaetetus 143 k, 209 B, c. 
But when, 1033” 24, 43* 35, we find Socrates indicated as ‘ this,’ 
or ‘that,’ I begin to fancy that Aristotle has before his eyes a 
representation of Socrates; and when I further observe that he 
is described as ‘fair-faced,’ I fancy that the representation was 
not a statue or a bust, but a picture. Now when Aristotle wants 
an example of a separable accident, he speaks of Socrates as 
becoming or being povorxds, this is explained by the Phaedo, 
which tells how Socrates in prison for the first time made verses. 
Thus the Phaedo was in Aristotle’s thoughts. When then I find 
him using of Socrates the words xa@jo6a., xaOypevos, 160” 27, — 
1004” 2 and commenting, 178" 33, on the phrase ryv KvAcKa. rive, 
I suspect that he had before his eyes two pictures representing 
notable scenes from that dialogue, namely, (1) Socrates arguing 
that the wise man will regard the approach of death with a 
cheerful confidence, and (2) that supreme moment when the 
sorrowing friends saw “that he was drinking, and then that he 
had drunk.” And I fancy that there was yet another picture, 
and that in it Callias was prominent. In the prior analytics 
43° 35 we read gapeév yap wore 7O-evkdv éxeivo Swxparnv elvar Kat 
TO mpoowv KadXiav: “we may say that that white-faced thing is 
Socrates, and that that which approaches is Callias.” Now we 
know Callias chiefly from Plato’s Protagoras, which tells how he 
held a congress of sophists at his hospitable house ; and he comes 
to the front only when at 335. Socrates becomes or pretends to 
become impatient of Protagoras’ continuous discourse: “and as I 
was rising, Callias seizing my hand with his right hand, and 
with his left laying hold of the cloak which I am now wearing, 
said ‘We won’t let you go, Socrates.’” I suspect that there was 
in Aristotle’s lecture room or study a picture of this scene. 


(3) Dr Gixes read a paper on some difficulties in the tradition 
of the settlement of Latium. The following is a brief abstract. 

The Italic peoples fall into two groups called respectively the 
P and the Q group according as certain Indo-germanic sounds are 
represented by p or by qu: Latin quis, Oscan pis ; Oscan popina 
borrowed into Latin and ousting from the literature its Latin 
equivalent coguina, which however appears in English as kitchen, 
while the classical culina appears in English as kiln. The groups 
are remarkably different in size. To the Q-group belong only 
Latin and Faliscan, to the P-group the rest of the Italic dialects 
which are members of the Indo-germanic family. According to 
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Pliny (¥. H. iii. 50) and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 20), the 
Umbrians at one time occupied Italy on the west coast north of 
the Tiber, being ultimately driven up into the Apennines by the 
invasion of the Etruscans, whom all recent discovery seems more 
and more to support ancient tradition in bringing from Lydia. 
Dionysius has the same difficulty with the Pelasgians as Herodotus 
has, finding it impossible to fix definitely their ethnological 
character (i. 25. 2 ff.). But if MeAacyoi stands for *redayo-Kou 
(from the weak stem of zéAayos and the suffix -xos, so common in 
ethnic names, and with the same sound changes as are seen in 
pioyw from *pty-cxw), they are only the ‘sea-people,’ and, as 
roving pirates, may like the buccaneers have been of hetero- 
geneous origin, though probably to a large extent Lydian and 
Greek. 

_ A P-stock closely cognate to the Umbrian is found in southern 
Latium as the Volscian, so that the territory of the Priscit Latini 
was not more than half that of Latium in the later republican 
period. The names which retain medial / or medial s belong 
certainly to a dialect different from classical Latin. The Ufens 
and the Amasenus, CaSinum and Frusino are all within the 
conventional bounds of Latium, but do not agree with the forms 
of classical Latin. Rome as a border town was no doubt a place 
with a mixed population from the beginning. The T7ifata curia 
found at Rome is pretty certainly Sabine. Festus says T7ifata 
means i/iceta and that there was another Tifata near Capua,—in 
a country of the P-people. 

It is clear from this and a consideration of the names of the 
53 peoples who according to Pliny had perished from Latium sine 
vestigiis that in the early history of Latium the P-peoples had left 
the Q-people very little room. But if this was the result of con- 
quest by the P-peoples, it is odd that they should have left the 
fertile plain to the Q-people and confined themselves to the hills 
which skirt it. It is not as if in ancient times the climate of the 
Roman Campagna had been as deleterious as in medieval and 
modern times. The soil is of the same volcanic ash as the fertile 
Campania round Vesuvius, only the Latin territory was covered 
with ash not from Vesuvius but from the Alban mount, where 
lapidibus pluit, as Lanciani showed long ago, was true enough in 
early times. The whole geographical situation suggests rather 
that the Q-peoples were themselves the intruders, pushing their 
way inland from the sea and up the Tiber, Falerii being an 
advanced outpost amongst the hostile population of the Etruscans. 
The ancient tradition represents the arrival of such foreign in- 
truders in the legend of Aeneas. However unhistorical that 
legend may be, the situation of the peoples at the beginning of 
the historical period suggests that the Q-peoples of Latium came 
into the country by sea. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologteal Society, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. ] 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. — 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 

18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 No lawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge PdHilological Society, 


LENT TERM, 19i1. 


FIRST MEETING? 


At the Annual Meeting held in Dr Giles’ rooms in Emmanuel 
College on Saturday, 28 January 1911, at 4.15 p.m., the President 
(Prof. Rapson) in the Chair : 


I. Mr W. H. Doxg, Fellow of Jesus College, was elected 
a member of the Society. 

IT. The following were elected Officers for 1911 : 

President: Prof. Rapson. 

New Vice-President: Mr Harrison. 


New Ordinary Members of Council: Prof. Bevan, Mr Hicks, 
Miss Paves. 


Treasurer: Mr Quiaain. 
Secretaries: Mr Lams, Mr Duke. 
Librarian : My Camppett. 
Auditors: Mr Nixon, Mr WaARDALE. 


III. It was agreed to send messages of condolence to the 
relations of Prof. Mayor and Mr Burcuer. 


IV. The Treasurer’s accounts were adopted. 


V. Dr Sanpys read a paper, of which the following is a 
summary, on “the Tribes of Cleisthenes and the Map of Attica,” 
giving an outline of the investigations into the geographical 

1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 21 February, 1911. 
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distribution of those tribes which had been carried out since 
1891. Before the publication of the ’A@yvaiwy wodureia in 1891, 
it was imagined that the demes assigned to the ten new tribes 
were scattered over the face of Attica, and that it was quite 
exceptional to find, here and there, a group of demes belonging to 
the same tribe. Again, the passage in Herodotus, v. 69, déxa te 
37 gvdAdpxovs avti tecogpwv éroinoe, déxa 5é Kal rods Sypous 
Katéveye €s Tas vAas was supposed to mean that Cleisthenes 
“placed ten demes in each of the tribes,’ whereas now the second 
déxa is best altered into déxaya, ‘in ten batches,’ a word formed 
like tpixa and rérpaxa, and actually found in a decree of Samos ; 
and it is no longer held that Cleisthenes dealt with the exact 
number of 100 demes. His unit was not the deme, but the group 
of demes, the zpirtis. Lastly, the statement of the eleventh 
century Byzantine writer, Psellus, that Cleisthenes divided the 
whole of Attica into 30 portions and assigned ten of them to the 
coast, ten to the interior and ten to the city, a statement correct 
as far as it went, received little notice until its source was found 


in c. 21 of the “A@nvaiwy wodrteia, where it is added that each of 


these portions is called a rtpitris, or ‘third’ of a tribe, and that 
Cleisthenes assigned to each of his ten tribes one tpitrvs in each 
of the three parts of Attica. Thus, for Cleisthenes, the tpurris 
is in general a group of adjacent demes belonging to the same 
tribe. 

The geographical position of many of the demes has been 
determined by the labours of Leake and Ross and others, and, in 
ascertaining the tribes to which the several demes were assigned, 
we have the evidence of several important inscriptions,-—C. J. A. 
ii. 329, 870, 872, 943, 991, and iii. 1023, the fourth of these 
supplying us with the tribes of as many as 55 of the demes. 
Maps of Attica on a small scale, showing the position of each 
tpittvs, have been produced by Milchhoefer (Untersuchungen 
tiber die Demenordnung des Kleisthenes, Berlin, 1892), Loeper 
(Mittheilungen of the German Archeological Institute at Athens, 
1892), and Kiepert (Yormae Orbis Antiqui, no. 14, 1906), while 
the general question has been independently investigated by 
Wilamowitz in Aristoteles und Athen, ii. 145—168. Dr Sandys 
exhibited a large map constructed on the same principles, marking 
the boundaries of each of the three regions of Attica, and clearly 
indicating in each region by means of an Arabic numeral the 
position of the tpirrds assigned to each of the ten tribes in 
the official order:—(1) Hrechtheis, (2) Aigeis, (3) Pandionis, 
(4) Leontis, (5) Acamantis, (6) Oineis, (7) Cecropis, (8) Hippo- 
thontis, (9) Atantis, (10) Antiochis. The number of demes in 
a Tpittvs varies from one to seven. In the urban and suburban 
region, in the case of five of the tribes, the rpirris consists of a 
single large deme, and there is a certain symmetry in the arrange- 
ment of the zpirrves showing that, in that region, they were 
assigned seriatum to the several tribes in their official order. In 
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the other two regions, they are clearly assigned at random, their 
positions having doubtless been determined by lot. Occasionally 
the tpirris assigned to a tribe in one region is adjacent to that 
assigned to the same tribe in another, but these apparently 
adjacent ztpirrves are not completely conterminous, they have no 
common local interests, and they are not always really contiguous, 
being separated sometimes by a barrier such as Mount Aegaleos. 
Thus the results of the modern investigation of the topography of 
Attica show that Cleisthenes, by scattering his ten new tribes 
over the three regions of Attica, the urban and suburban, the 
coast, and the interior, succeeded in counteracting the evils which 
had arisen, in the previous century, from the local factions of the 
Shore, the Plain, and the Mountain. 





SECOND MEETING" 


At a meeting held in Mr Lamb’s rooms in Trinity College on 


Thursday, 9 February 1911, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Prof. 
Rapson) in the Chair, 


Mr Harrison read papers of which the following are 
summaries. 


I. Chalkidike. 


It is commonly said that Euboean Chalkis planted many 
colonies in the three-pronged peninsula between the mouths of 
the Axios and the Strymon, and that the whole region was 
thence named Chalkidike. But 


(1) In Herodotus the Chalkideis appear only as a yévos, 
among such tribes as the Bottiaioi, not as a number of zoA«s. 


(2) In Thucydides also the Chalkideis are associated with 
the Bottiaioi, and seem to act as a political unit independent of 
those wéAes in the peninsula which revolted from Athens when 
Brasidas came. Further, Thucydides’ ethnographical sketch of 
Akte (iv. 109) includes only ‘some slight Chalkidic element’ 
among 7oAes or pixpa todicpata of ‘two-tongued barbarians’ ; 
and, by the way, he leaves no room for the Hretrian colonies in 
Akte of which Strabo speaks (see below). 


(3) Good authorities assign cities in the peninsula as azrouxiar 
to several pytporoAcs (Corinth, Andros, Eretria, and perhaps 
Pellene in Achaia), but to Chalkis not one. Thucydides (iv. 110) 
speaks of Topwvnv tiv XaAxduxyv: but in view of his regular 
formulae (Iloredaratas Kopw6iwy doixous, Savnv Avdpiwv azrouxiav) 
this rather suggests that Torone was not in his opinion an dzoixia 
of Chalkis; and Diodoros’ phrase Topwrvyy aroixov Xadxdéwv, in a 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 21 February, 1911. 
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passage (xii. 68) ultimately drawn from Thucydides, is probably 
a misinterpretation, without independent weight. 


(4) Strabo’s account of the work of Chalkis and Eretria in 
these parts is, for a geographer, strangely vague. In x. 8 he 
says that Eretria founded ‘the cities round Pallene and Athos’ 
(i.e. Akte): but Thucydides (J. ¢.) leaves no room for Eretrian 
towns in Akte. To Chalkis he ascribes ras iad ‘OAvvOw odes, 
a historical description, not geographical ; but does not mention 
their sites or names. In vii, fr. 11 he says that the Chalkideis of 
Euboea founded in the land of the Sithones thirty cities, from 
which they were afterwards expelled; whereupon most of them 
gathered into one city, Olynthos. Again no sites, and no names ; 
and, the incredible number, and the incident of expulsion, are 
perhaps reminiscences of what Philip is alleged to have done to 
Olynthos and its confederates in 349—8. 

These objections suggest that oi éxi @paxyns Xadxidys were not 
colonists from Chalkis but a tribe, comparable to the Bottiaioi or 
to the tribes of north-west Greece ; a Greek tribe, having towns, 
but not dismembered into woAas in the full Hellenic style; 
subject to encroachment from colonizing woAes (Andros, Corinth, 
Eretria, and possibly others) ; and, as late as 432, a suitable field 
for Evvoikucts. 

The part given to Chalkis (and, by association, to Eretria) in 
late writers would then come from the ambiguity of Xadx.djs. 
The error may be seen in process by comparing Thucydides with 
Diodoros (7. c.) in their ethnographies of Akte and in the epithets 
they apply to Torone. 

From Thucydides it should be possible to deduce the extent 
of 7 Xadxdixy in his time. 

This conclusion rests mainly on the literary and historical 
evidence, subject to verification from the evidence (if any) of 
dialects and coins. 


Il. rpirrdapxor. 


The tpitrves of Kleisthenes remained in use for some naval 
and other purposes, and financial rpittiapyo are known: but 
that these officials, or others so styled, had military functions, as 
is often alleged, is nowhere attested. There is no room for such 
in the scheme of the Athenian army as we know it. In Plato 
Republic v. 475 4 the contrast between otparnyetv and tpirrvapyetv, 
the aims of great and small ambition respectively, may well be a 
contrast of kind as well as of degree (‘General,’ ‘Surveyor of 
Taxes’). 


III. Herodotus i. 7. 


The troublesome name ’AAxaiov may be a false reading due to 
a marginal citation of the lines of Alcaeus, viv xpy pebicOnv... 
érevd) KatOave Mvpovdos, wrongly adduced to illustrate Myrsilos 
the Greeks’ name for Kandaules, 
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IV. Ovid ea Ponto 111. vii. 21, 22. 


spem inuat amplecti quae non iuuat irrita semper 
et fieri cupias siqua futura putes. 


In 21 the second iwwat seems to be a mistake, by assimilation, 
for a subjunctive such as rwat or cadat (not iuuet). In 22 the 
comma after sigua, suggested by Heinsius and printed in recent 
texts, ruins the sense, which is not ‘ Let the wish be father to the 
belief,’ but ‘ Let the belief be father to the wish.’ 


V. Statius Vhebais iv. 426. 


As things stand, we read that in a forest sacred to Diana the 
image of the goddess was carved on every tree of three several 
kinds, If the poet is worth relieving of a folly, we had better 
read in unam or in unum for in omni, supposing a triple goavov 
of the triune goddess (cf. Pausanias ii. 30. 2). Yet see what this 
poet does at x. 100. 


VI. Plutarch 7imoleon xxxvi. 4. 

airnv dé riv oixiav tepd Saipovr xafiépwoev. Restore “Ayabd 
Aaizov. from Moralia 542 8, The error is one of anticipatory 
assimilation. 





THIRD MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in Mr Lamb’s rooms in Trinity 
College on Thursday, February 23, 1911, at 4.15 pM., the 
President (Prof. Rapson) in the Chair, 


Mr SHEPPARD read a paper on ‘“‘The Supplices of Aeschylus,” 
of which the following is a summary, 

The keynote of the trilogy to which the Supplices belonged 
was the central doctrine of the Prometheus (cf. W. Headlam, 
Book of Greek Verse, p. 284) and of the Oresteia (Ag. 185), 
namely that Zeus has “stablished fast for learning’s rule that 
Suffering be her school.” Hypermestra is the heroine: for the 
audience it is her presence that makes the chorus of fifty maidens 
significant. She is here celebrated not as a heroic lover, but as 
the Mother of a new Argos (cf. P. V. 891 zaidwv inepos, Athen. 
xu. 600a and Paus, x. 10. 5). The fact that her destiny is the 
theme explains the debates of the chorus (88 sqq. and 1063 sqq.), 
and the praise of Kypris (1045). The similarity of her fate adds 
dramatic point to the invocation of Io. 

The dramatic interest is often supposed to begin with the 
entrance of the Argive king: it begins in fact with the first 
words of the chorus. In the first scene the chorus win over 
divine helpers, especially Zeus, on whom they put constraint by 


' Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 9 May, 1911. 
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identifying themselves as much as possible with his beloved Io: 
in the second scene, which is dramatically parallel to the first, 
they secure, by precisely similar methods, human aid. So in the 
Prometheus the hero, at first quite deserted, cries to nature, nature 
responds: the songs of the Oceanides suggest the sympathetic 
travail of all natural powers: then the theme is enlarged by the 
description of human sympathy: finally Io, the representative of 
human suffering and aid, is introduced. The opening words of 
the Supplices (generally mistranslated through neglect of the 
order) make the first point, and illustrate the method of appeal 
which is used throughout the scene: ‘Zeus look on us with favour 
...for the land we have left is His.’ The self-identification of the 
suppliants with Io, the elaborate treatment of the motives of ‘the 
healing touch’ (see E. Maass on Epaphus) and the divine in- 
breathing (érivoia, aidotw rvedpate xwpas, Zeds ovpios) are dramatic 
as well as poetical, for they are deliberately used to influence the 
god. At 118 the invocation of Zeus becomes magical. Hence 
the excited rending of garments. The outlandish utterance ’Aziav 
Botvw (for xapBava cf. Pers. 638 BdpBapa...Bdypata explained by 
W. Headlam C. &. vol. xvi. p. 57) means for the chorus and the 
audience ‘Land of Epaphus, Land of Io, the Cow,’ and is potent : 
so is the formula ‘Iods ié at 169, with its context. In 160 sqq. 
the suggestion of suicide is not a cry of simple desperation but a 
threat, as is shown by the parallel incident at 495 sqq. The 
study of this first scene shows that the rhetoric of Pelasgus 
255—279 is dramatic, not simply ‘a historical and geographical 
lesson.’ 

The dramatic value of the Septem also depends on the fact 
that the spoken word is supposed to affect events. It is not the 
military situation that matters, but the words, good and evil, 
which are used by the combatants. The key to the drama is 
given at the outset by Eteocles, xp7 A€yew 7a Kaipra doris HvAdooet 


™payos. 





FOURTH MEETING 


At a General Meeting held on Thursday, March 2, 1911, at 
4.15 p.m., in Mr Lamb’s rooms in Trinity College, the President 
(Prof. Rapson) in the Chair, 


Mr RicHMonpD read a paper on “The Archetype of Propertius 
and his scheme of composition.” 

The subject was divided under three heads, (1) the dislocation 
of the text, (2) the numerical clue to the dislocated archetype’s 
pagination, (3) the further test of structural convention in the 
poet’s style by which any attempt at redintegration must be 
tried. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 9 May, 1911. 
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The argument was for brevity’s sake concentrated throughout 
upon two limited regions of the text, Book 1. x, xi, xii, xiii, xiv, 
and Book 111. xxiv, Book tv. i. (1) It was shown in the first 
place that 1. x and xi refer to the ‘Cynthia’ poems as complete 
and done with: yet the whole of the rest of Book 11. and a great 
part of Book 11. are concerned with Cynthia still. The inference 
is that 11. x and xi were written later than Book 111: special 
stress was laid on the verses aetas prima canat Veneres, extrema 
tumultus: Bella canam quando scripta puella mea est (x. 7, 8). 
In the second place it was shown that, whereas Lachmann is right 
in his view that 11. xiii, 25 (s¢ tres sint pompa libelli) must belong 
to the third of Propertius’ published books, he cannot be right in 
his positive proposal, which was to make 11. x the induction to a 
new third book continuing thence to 11. xxxiv. For 1. xx, 21 
(Septima iam plenae deducitur orbita lunae, Cum de me et de te 
compita nulla tacent) indicates that only six months have elapsed 
since the publication of Book 1. (‘Cynthia’); and 1. xxiv, 1 
(Cum sis iam noto fabula libro, Et tua sit toto Cynthia lecta foro) 
leaves no doubt but that only one book, the ‘Cynthia,’ has 
appeared hitherto, These two poems then formed part of the 
next book after the ‘Cynthia,’ not of a third and subsequent 
book as Lachmann postulated, At the same time it appears 
from 11, xiii, 13 (populi confusa ualeto Fabula) that some book 
not the ‘Cynthia,’ which was highly successful, has been published 
before the book to which this belongs and 1. xiii, 25. The 
inference is that 1. xx and xxiv belong to the second of his 
published works, a work begun only a month after the ‘Cynthia’ 
had made his fame (see 11. iii, 3), but that 11. xiii is part of a 
third book and 11. x, xi a fragment from a still later date; or in 
other words that our Book 11. is composite and contains poems 
in a random order from the second and third and even from later 
books of Propertius, who published in all five separate volumes. 
The one piece of evidence which has been used to combat 
Lachmann’s general theory of five books, Nonius p. 169 (secwndare: 
Propertius elegiarum libro tertio, Iam liquidum nautis aura 
secundat iter), was explained in a new way; the grammarians, 
as eg. Caesius Bassus, began the ‘Elegiae’ at our 11. i; the 
first book being called ‘Cynthia’ by Propertius himself and by 
Martial. The verse quoted by Nonius (our 11. xxi, 14) falls ‘in 
the third book of the Elegies,’ if our Book 11. is shown to be a 
combination of two originally separate volumes, Elegies 1. and 
Elegies 11. 

(2) It was shown that 11. x and xi and Il. xiii and xiv 
suggest a numerical clue to the dislocations, which is confirmed 
throughout our Book 11. Dislocated or damaged portions of our 
Book 111. were submitted to the same test. This number and its 
multiples disclose the fall of pages and leaves throughout the 
whole extant remains of Propertius and make it possible to re- 
construct the consecutive or isolated series which have survived 
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an accident to the archetype. Illustrations were given at various 
oints. 

(3) It was shown that, like Callimachus, Propertius con- 
structed his elegies upon formal schemes of balance. The structure 
of II. xii, I. xiv, Ill. xii was minutely examined and explained 
(these poems being chosen as particularly sound in text). The 
inference is that, where no scheme of balance can be detected, 
there the text, in Mss. or in attempted reconstruction, is unsound. 
Finally this principle was combined with that of the numerical 
unit to establish a single piece of reconstruction, illustrative of 
the method employed in the author’s new text. 1. x and xi, 
which had been already explained as an isolated loose leaf, were 
first inverted in order, on the analogy of other instances explained, 
and then inserted into their true place in the works of Propertius, 
in such a way as to satisfy the canons laid down and to confirm 
the suspicions of former scholars. 





EASTER TERM, 1911. 


FIRST MEETING". 


At a General Meeting held in the small Combination Room 
at Gonville and Caius College on Thursday, May 4, 1911, at 
4.45 p.m., the Vice-President (Prof. Ripgeway) in the Chair, 
three papers were read of which the following are abstracts: 


1. By Dr Henry Jackson: “Aristotle, Hudemian Ethics 
® ii.” 

This exceedingly difficult chapter depends for its text upon 
(1) the Greek tradition represented by P® M®, and (2) the Latin 
tradition preserved in the so-called de bona fortuna. It is well 
known that the Latin tradition affords important corrections: 
but I doubt whether it has received as much attention as it 
deserves. Now I find in the two traditions taken together 
several instances of a special form of textual error; and I think 
it worth while to collect instances of it. 

In 1248* 14, the Greek tradition, ot% 6ri ovdév éote TUX aitia 
ovOevds Seixvvow, cannot stand: for ovdé& and airia are incon- 
sistent. The Latin tradition is negwe quod non sit fortuna causa 
nullius ostendit. It is obvious then in the Greek tradition to 
substitute ovx for ovdé&. But the obvious course is not always 
right. At 1247 2 the writer has asked wérepov 7 <ovK> éorat 


* Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 6 June, 1911. 
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TUxn OAws 7} éorar pev aA’ ovK aitia; Let us combine the two 
traditions, the Greek tradition which I print in uncials and the 
Latin which I underline, and we shall have answers to both the 
questions raised at 1247 2: oy Sti oYAEN EcTI TYXH Ovd Ste ovK 
éore TUxn aitia ovbevds Seikvvct. 


In 1247" 33, qui autem propter fortunam benefortunatus 
=6 dé da rixyv eituxys is the correct sequel to the preceding pév 
clause, whereas the Greek tradition add’ cirep dia tiynv is an 
incorrect sequel: and it is hardly conceivable that 6 8€ should 
have been corrupted into aAX’ cizep. Put the two traditions 
together, and read «i pév ody 7d rapaddyws emitvyxavew TvxNs 
Soxel elvar 6 de did tYyNv evtvyns—édAN’, eftrEp, AIA TYXHN EYTYXHC — 





ovx dv dd€ee Tovwodvrov «iva TO aitiov oiov KtA. The adda clause 


preserved by the Greek tradition parenthetically affirms the 3¢ 
clause preserved by the Latin. 

In 1247* 5, read év ois réyvn éoti toAAG pGdXAov TIOAY MENTO! 
Kal TUyxNS évuTTapxet. 

In 1247* 11 the Latin tradition gives us eo quod tale secundum 
esse tale oportet et habere = 7@ totov 76 etvar rovovdi Kai éxew, whilst 
the Greek tradition has 7@ 16 detv rovovdi Exew. Writing in the 
Latin tradition rovodro for rotov ré, and in the Greek rovdé for 
To detv, and combining the two, we shall have ot pév yAav«ot of dé 
peAavoppato. TH Towdro elvar Tovovdi Kal TONAl TOIONAT éyew: 
“some have light eyes, others dark eyes: because an eye of this 
or that sort is light or dark accordingly, and this particular man 
has an eye of this or that sort.” Compare de gen. anim. 779” 28. 

In 1247* 12 write é€ for ex in the Latin version, and «aa for 
xa? in the Greek, and combine. We shall then have zepi yap 
vauxAypiay ovx of deworator evtuyxets, aAN—dorep ev KUBwv Troe 
5 pev ovder dAXos Sé Barrer €F KAVA HN HYCEI—TG THY dvow éxeuv 
evTuXH ECTIN EYTYXHC. 

In 1247” 30 read kai év éxeivors <ot> év ois Kaxds AoyioacOa 
doxodor KatopHotcr KATOPOOYN TE Kal evTvyHoAl paper. 


In 1248> 1, not without hesitation, I propose da7ep of rudAol 

: > , or A “ 4 P > “~ 

pvnpovevovor paddov amodvbévtes TOY TpOs Tos Opatois civac TO 
TpOc TOIC EiPHMENOIC GrovdaLoTEpov elvaL TO pYNOVEDOV. 


My theory is that (1) a scribe X, either accidentally or by 
design, placed one of two similar but not identical clauses in the 
margin or between the lines: (2) that his successors, Y the scribe 
and Z the translator, dropped one or other of the two (seeming) 
alternatives; (3) that whereas one of them, regarding what he 
found in the margin, or between the lines, as a rejected reading, 
preserved always what he found in the text ; the other, regarding 
what he found in the margin or between the lines as a valuable 
correction, steadily gave it the preference. 
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2. By Mr Ropertson : “ Notes on Catullus and Lucian.” 
(a) In Catullus LIV, he proposed to read 


Othonis caput (oppido est pusillum), 
Hirri, Rustice, semilauta crura, 
subtile et leue peditum Libonis, 

si non omnia, displicere uellem— 
tibi et Fuficio seni recocto. 

irascere iterum meis iambis ?— 
immerentibus, unice imperator ! 

He suggested that the poem was an ironical revised version of 
a lost lampoon on Caesar and some of his followers, published 
after Catullus’ recorded apology to Caesar: and that its point lay, 
first, in the substitution of mild complaints for violent slander, 
with the significant reserve of ‘si non omnia,’ and then in the 
mapa mpoodoxiay of line 5, which dissociated even this modified 
abuse from any connection with Caesar. In the last two lines 
Catullus pretends that Caesar has risen to his false bait. The 
lost lampoon may have contained the line recorded by Porphyrion 
‘At non effugies meos iambos.’ 

All changes in the text (Hirri, Heri or some other proper 
name in the genitive, for et ert, Rustice as a proper name, Fuficio 
seni recocto for sufficio seniore cocto) are old suggestions. As 
alternatives he suggested either 

‘tibi et Fuficio seni. hoe recocto 
irascere iterum meis iambis?’ etc. 


or ‘tibi en! sufficione sic recocto?’ 
or the same with recoctus or recoctum, or 
‘sufficit hocne sic recoctum ?’ 


(6) He proposed to follow various previous critics in treating 
LV as a poem in alternate abnormal and normal Phalaecians, 
adopting the old suggestion of ‘uideo’ for ‘uidi’ in 1. 8, and the 
old assumption of a Jine lost after 13 and another lost after 22. 
He entirely dissociated the ten lines of LVIII 6 from LV, and 
proposed to treat them as a slightly corrupt but complete inde- 
pendent poem in hendecasyllables: for 1. 6 he proposed to read 
‘languoribus ultimis’ for ‘multis languoribus,’ and to alter the 
first four lines thus: 
‘Non custos ego fictus ille Cretum, 
non sic Pegaseo feror uolatu 
ut Rhesi niueae citaeque bigae, 
non Ladas ego pinnipesue Perseus.’ 
As alternative corrections he suggested 

‘non sic Pegaseo feror uolatu ut 
uos, Rhesi niueae citaeque bigae’ 

or ‘non nos Pegaseo ferunt uolatu 
Rhesi illae (or Thraciae) niueae citaeque bigae.’ 
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His objections to the existing readings were (1) the two 
abnormal lines among eight normal ones, (2) the absurdity of 
Catullus imagining himself a pair of horses, (3) the illogicality 
of the non si construction, (4) the difficulty of supposing the line 
‘non Ladas ego pinnipesue Perseus’ to be part of a conditional 
sentence, 

He suggested that the last lines were intended to call up the 
picture of Catullus driving a team of all these characters, along 
with the winds, in an imaginary chariot. 


(c) In Lucian, De Saltatione, 67, he suggested ar’ oidevds ot 
Spwpevov for ard Tod dSpwpévov, in ibid. 84 for tapactnodpevos tov 
droxpityy, py mpds 7d O€arpov “Ikavdv x.7.X., he proposed zapaurn- 
oapevos Tov troxpirnv, ey mpds Td Oéarpov, txavov x.7.A. 


3. By Dr Conway: “A note on the Cave in Aeneid iv.” 


Dr Conway first illustrated Vergil’s habit of making sub- 
stantial changes in the material which he took from earlier poets ; 
in the weighing of the scales in the xu. Book of the Aeneid 
Vergil left the result unmentioned; in order not to anticipate the 
story; so in the 1v. Book, though some of the curses used by 
Dido are taken from the lips of Medea in Apollonius (Book tv. 
363, 386), yet in Vergil they are only uttered after Aeneas has 
declared his resolve to depart ; in Apollonius they are threats to 
prevent Jason’s abandoning Medea, so that Jason’s decision is 
actually ascribed to fear not affection (1. 394). 

The incident of the cave in which Jason and Medea were 
united (iv. 1068 ff.) was quaintly conceived by Apollonius. The 
circumstances made a hasty marriage necessary without even 
twelve hours’ delay and without its being known to any but 
Jason’s friends. Accordingly Juno sends nymphs to deck the 
cave (which had been previously inhabited) with some of the 
furniture of a tolerably civilised apartment, fragrant linen being 
explicitly mentioned; and Jason’s heroes keep watch outside, 
garlanded but spear in hand (1155); immediately afterwards 
Juno spreads an “accurate report” through the city (1. 1185) so 
that every one comes next morning with wedding presents. The 
whole function might be called a kind of Gretna-Green-wedding, 
not unpleasingly told but with no suggestion of passion and only 
a rather feeble touch of romantic sentiment (ll. 1165—1169, in 
_ which the fears of the lovers are said to have shadowed their 
joy). Vergil’s cave was not made commonplace by any ludicrous 
accessories. It was not merely essential to the development of 
the story but its solitude and darkness were dramatically fitting 
for the turning point of the tragedy. In Vergil’s story Juno, the 
patroness of marriage, is a traitor not merely to Dido but to her 
own especial function. And there can be no doubt that Vergil 
intended the contrast between her action in Apollonius’s story 
and in his own to be sharply felt. 
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This point, though it did not seem to have been observed, was 
in fact typical of Vergil’s view of the whole tragedy as being 
primarily caused by the political intrigues of Juno and Venus, 
who conspired with opposite purposes, each of which spoilt the 
other. This political sharp practice ended in political calamity. 
The key to the meaning of the Book was to be found in Dido’s 
curse upon Aeneas, which was wholly fulfilled and not turned to 
good, as Heinze (Epische Technik, p. 135, Note 1) rather strangely 
supposed ; in fact the mournful shadow of the Punie Wars, and 
of the embargo laid upon Aeneas that he should not himself 
found Rome, were, like the ending of the v1. Book and the last 
line of the xu1., characteristically and intensely Vergilian. Nor 
was it possible to doubt that there was some reference in the 
poet’s mind to the heartless marriages and divorces imposed by 
Augustus upon his own kindred or friends for merely political 
ends, 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1911. 


FIRST MEETING? 


Ata General Meeting held in Prof. Bevan’s rooms on Thursday, 
October 26, 1911, the President (Prof. Rapson) in the Chair, 
papers were read 


(1) By Prof. Housman, on Prosody and Method with refer- 
ence to a supposed anomaly of scansion in Statius. 

There are in the Thebais of Statius five places where the 
compounds deesse, praeire, deire, are so scanned that the first 
element neither coalesces with the second nor becomes short 
instead of long. In the two latest German editions these scansions 
are adopted without other defence than a mere enumeration of 
the instances. The paper did not controvert the opinion that 
Statius himself used these scansions; but it set forth the facts 
aud considerations by which any opinion on the subject ought to 
be determined, and without which no opinion can be formed 
which is anything more than a prejudice. 


(2) By Mr Hicks, on Magian Doctrine in Diog. Laert. 
ooem. 6—9. 

The information collected by the compiler referred to the 
Achaemenian period. The authors cited were at least as old as 
the fourth century B.c., except Hermippus and Sotion, who belonged 
to the third century. A comparison with the Avesta and other 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 14 November, 1911. 
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Parsee scriptures confirms the accuracy of the account as a whole. 
This was illustrated by citations supporting the statement about 
the efficacy of prayer: xal ra dvra tats abrav éruxAjoeot Siapeverv. 
On the other hand, the sentence adda xai cidwrAwv zAnpy evar 
Tov aépa, Kat india ix’ dvabupiagews cicxpwopévov tais oeot 
tav éfvdepxav is in the highest degree suspicious, since «idwAor, 
amoppoia, and avafvpiacis are technical terms with Heraclitus, 
Empedocles, and the Atomists. Ifthe Magian doctrine be taken 
as corresponding to some stage in the development of Mazdeism 
(or whatever name we choose to give to the religion now professed 
by the Parsees), and if further the Greeks of the fourth century, 
like Theopompus, were well-informed respecting it, the possibility 
that it influenced the Greek philosophers must be examined. 
That this was not the case with Empedocles can easily be de- 
monstrated. With regard to Plato, there is some uncertainty, as 
Leges 896 £ and 906 4 would seem to retract the confident 
rejection of the dualistic doctrine which may be inferred from 
Politicus 269 e—270 a. There is more to be said for connecting 
with the oriental creed the enigmatical doctrine of Democritus 
about beneficent and maleficent phantoms or spirits which appeared 
to men and foretold the future. This Democritean doctrine is 
only known from Sext. Emp. adv. math. ix. 19, and, as has been 
often remarked, is a strange excrescence mene a system of 
materialism and natural necessity. 





SECOND MEETING". 


Ata General Meeting held in Prof. Bevan’s Rooms on Thursday, 
November 9, 1911, at 4.15 p.m., the President (Prof. Rapson) in 
the Chair, 


Mr G. G. Morris, B.A., Fellow of Jesus College, was elected 
a member of the Society. 


Mr Durr read a paper on some passages in Lucan, Book vu, 
of which the following is an abstract : 

1,118. Read 

quid quod iacet insula ponto, 
Caesar eget ratibus ? 

Cornelia was probably sent to Mytilene because it was the 
native city of Theophanes: Cic. ad Att. vii. 7, 6; Tac. Ann. 
vi. 18. 


‘Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 21 November, 1911. 
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1.159. It is remarkable that this elaborate description of the 
sunset is not attached to any incident in the narrative. 


1, 210 foll. This mission of Deiotarus is very suspicious. 
He was very old (Plut. Crass. 17) and very decrepit (Cic. pro 
Deiot. 28). Lucan perhaps invented the incident to prove that 
Pompey, even after his defeat, had kings at his beck and call. 


1. 331 foll. The speech, attributed here to Lentulus, is given 
by Plutarch to Theophanes. But the name Theophanes was 
metrically impossible ; and also Lucan preferred to put a patriotic 
argument into the mouth of a Roman senator. 


1. 484 foll. The speech attributed here to Pothinus is attri- 
buted in other authorities (Plut. Pomp. 77, Livy Epitome cxii, 
Appian Civ. 2. 84) to Theodotus. The metrical difficulty re- 
curred here ; and the desire to make Pothinus, a despised eunuch, 
the instrument of death, would weigh with Lucan. 


1. 548. Read 
externaque monstra 


pellite! si meruit tum claro nomine Magnus 
Caesaris esse nefas, tanti, Ptolemaee, ruinam 
nominis haud metuts ? 
The antithesis between Caesar and Ptolemy is obscured by the 
current punctuation. 


ll. 635, 636. Lucan seems here to apologise for the extreme 
improbability of the preceding soliloquy. 

ll. 689-691. The language used seems to be taken from 
Herodotus ii 86: rapto cerebro represents é£ayovor tov éyxépador, 
and infuso weneno represents, with a difference, éyxéovres pappaxa. 


- 1,695. regum are the native kings of Egypt, the Pharaohs. 


1. 836. This statement is very bold, in face of Plut. Pomp. 
c. 80 ad fin. Lucan seems to suppress the fact for literary 
convenience. 





THIRD MEETING". 


At a General Meeting held in Professor Bevan’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on 23 Nov. 1911 at 4.15 pm, 


(1) Prof. Skear read a paper on the verb éo turf in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s play of Philaster, A. iv. sc. 2, 1. 15; for which 
some editions substitute ¢o tuft, without any authority. 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 5 December, 1911. 
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A woodman who is speaking with reference to a stag that has 
been hunted down, says—“ marry, the steward would have had 
the velvet-head into the bargain, to turf his hat withal.” By the 
“velvet-head” is meant the soft covering of the deer’s antlers, 
before it had been rubbed off or dried up. 

The story is really a long one, and involves, by way of 
illustration, several derivatives of the A.S. turf, a turf, a sod, 
which took the form tyrf in the genitive and dative singular, and 
in the nominative plural. One derivative verb must have been 
tyrfian, which is found in Middle English as tyrven or tirven, 
of which the original sense must have been to cut turves and to 
roll them up for carriage, so that the M.E. tyrcven meant to roll 
back from an edge, to turn back the edge of a shirt or garment, 
to roll back the skin of a beast in flaying it, or simply to flay. 
The compound overtirven also occurs, in the sense of to turn right 
over, to overthrow, to reverse; which in course of time suggested 
the phrase ¢opsy-turvy. From the verb tyrven, to roll back 
an edge, came the Mid. Eng. sb. tirf (also sometimes spelt turf 
by confusion with its far-off original), with the sense of the turned 
back or turned up edge of a cap or a hat; in fact, its brim. To 
turf a hat with velvet was to ornament its brim. Numerous 
illustrative quotations were duly cited. 


(2) Miss Harrison read a paper on Iranian Religion and 
Tonian Philosophy. 


The question of Iranian influence on Greece raised long ago by 
Gladisch and Roth, has, since the discoveries of Dr Winckler at 
Boghaskéi and Prof. Flinders Petrie at Memphis, assumed a new 
aspect. It seems possible that such influence is traceable 


I. On Greek Art after the Persian war, when there was 
a notable outbreak of naturalism, as yet not satisfactorily accounted 
for. Persian art as shown in the Dieulafoy discoveries is 
markedly naturalistic. 


Il. On Early Ionian Philosophy. In contradiction to current 
views, it is assumed that a philosophy everywhere arises from 
a preceding and more primitive religion. From what Religion did 
Ionian Philosophy arise? Assuredly not from the Olympian 
Religion of the Ionian Homeric Epos. The doctrines of Thales, 
Heraclitus, Anaximenes and Anaximander presuppose a religion 
concerned with the elements: water, fire, air, earth. Such 
a religion, not found in Greece, is characteristic of Persia (Herod. 
1. 131). Such a religion would account for the obsession of these 
early philosophers by 7a petapova and ra peréwpa : for evidence of 
medizing in religion, see Ar. Pax 403. The contumely heaped on 
Meteoric Philosophy was possibly due to patriotic spleen. Socrates 
in his basket is not only the phantastic philosopher but the 
pilloried Pythagorean and Persian. 
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III. On Orphism. Dr Kisler (Weltenmantel u. Himmelzelt) 
has shown direct borrowings in Orphic Mythology, e.g. Chronos, 
Aion, Phanes and Protogenos derive from Zrvan. Orphic 
characteristics such as sense of sin, conflict between good and evil, 
light and darkness are alien to the Greek mind and characteristic 
of Iranian religion. Tradition, preserved by Philostratos (Her. 
5a, p. 704), said that the oracle of Orpheus at Lesbos answered 
Cyrus by the words ta éua @¢ Kipe xai oo. Iranian influence 
would also explain the taboo on women in Orphic sanctuaries. 


(3) Mr Harrison read a note on Polybius 111. 20. 3. No 
sense of orvyvdrys can give the inconsistency which P. ridicules. 
Read oreyavoryra, ‘reticence,’ ‘power of keeping secrets’ (see 
lexica, and oreyw in iv. 8. 2, vill. 12. 5), rather than Reiske’s 
oteyvornta, a conjecture unduly ignored by recent editors. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologieal Soctety, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote Enlolesiow studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a hbrarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


“15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings, 


21 Nolawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4,15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1912. 


FIRST MEETING? 


At the Annual General Meeting held in the Small Combination 
Room, St John’s College, on Thursday, January 25, 1912, at 
4.15 p.m., the President (Prof. Rapson) in the Chair: 

I, The following Officers were elected for 1912: 

President: Prof. Housman. 

New Vice-President: Prof. Rapson. 

Ordinary Members of Council: Prof. Ripceway, Prof. SKEAT 
(re-elected), Mr Nrxon (re-elected), Mr Rosertson. 

Hon. Treasurer : Mr Quiaern (re-elected). 

Hon. Secretaries: Mr Lams, Mr Duke (both re-elected). 

Hon. Librarian: Mr CamppzE.u (re-elected). 

Auditors: Mr Nixon, Mr WarpaA.z (both re-elected). 

II. Dr Jackson read a paper on “ Plato, Jaws 896 p: the 
two world-souls.” 


A®. Voxiv oi) Storxoderar kat évorkodoray év amacw Tois wavTn 
Kivoupevors Pav ov kat TOV ovpavov dvdynn diotKeiv pavar ; KA. Ti 
pqy ; AO. Miav } tAciovs; tHeious, eyo imép opov amoKpivovpan. 
dvoiy pév yé tov édatrov pydev TLGpev, THS TE evepyeTibos Kai TIS 
tavavria Suvapevys ecepydlerOar. 

At first sight this assertion that the universe has two world- 
souls, the one beneficent, the other maleficent, appears to conflict 
with the central principle of the later Platonism. For, that Plato 
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endeavoured to unify the infinite plurality of things, Aristotle 
assures us, metaphysics A ix, 992° 10: and that Plato supposed 
himself to have achieved his end, appears plainly in the concluding 
paragraph of the Zimaeus. See Archer Hind, ad loc. 

In a word, Plato derives the infinite plurality of phenomenal 
existence from a single cause which may be described as év = vots = 
ayafov. If then in the Zimaeus he is a strict henist, how is it 
that here in the Zaws he seems to declare against henism, and to 
postulate a Devil as well as a God? 

T am inclined to think that the difficulty is apparent rather 
than real. In the 7imaews, whereas the creative vois is one, its 
thoughts-—which make, or rather, are, the universe and all that 
it contains—are plural, and therefore limited: for all pluralization 
implies the mutual limitation of the members of the plurality. 
Thus the thoughts of mind cannot have the perfection of the 
mind which thinks them. Now the operation of the law that 
pluralization carries with it limitation, and therefore progressive 
degradation, is constantly described as dvayxy, and emphatically 
opposed to vovs, rpdvoia, ppdvycis, as a countervailing force. And 
in the world of becoming, such it is: but, inasmuch as it is 
brought into existence as a sort of friction—see Archer Hind’s 
admirable note on 48 a—by the normal activity of the creative 
mind, it is not—again I borrow Archer Hind’s words—“ in any 
sense whatsoever an independent force external to vois.” Thus 
in the ultimate analysis avayKn merges in vods: but if we stop 
short of this, vods or zpovora and avayxy are conflicting powers, 
and they exactly correspond to the beneficent and the maleficent 
world-souls of the Jaws. In a word, the doctrine of laws 896 D 
is identical with that of Timaeus 47 E pepeypevn yap ovv y Tovde 
TOU KOO [OV yeveots eé a avayKns TE Kal vou oveTao ews éyevv9 On. 

' And the reason why in the Jaws Plato stops short at the 
penultimate stage of the Zimaeus, is not far to seek. Even in 
the Zimaeus, the dialogue which sums up and completes the later 
theory of ideas, Plato’s attitude towards ontology is not what it 
had been when he wrote the republic. Ontology is now, not so 
much the end sought, as rather a speculation, probable but 
incapable of proof, which accounts for the permanence of the 
natural kinds, the proper objects of classificatory science. Again 
and again in the Zimaeus we are reminded that the cosmology 
there propounded is no more than a plausible hypothesis. This 
being so, it is not at all surprising that in the /aws—which is 
confessedly sociological and legislative, and not metaphysical— 
Plato stops short of the ontological theory of the ultimate 
unification of the duality of mind and matter. 

And, if there is no inconsistency in thought, neither is there 
any inconsistency in statement. For Plato is here speaking, not 
of vods independent of matter, but of the Yvxai which reside in 
material things—év dracw tots mavty ktvovpévors. Thus, in 
affirming the duality of the forces which govern the world of 
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Kwovpeva, and recognizing within that world, not only é=vots= 
ayabov, but also zAGO0s = br0d0xy = Kaxov, he says nothing which 
conflicts, even verbally, with the theory of the Zimaeus that the 
plurality of cosmic existence merges in the one, universal, creative, 
vous. 

The doctrine stated in the Timaeus and implied in our 
passage from the Jaws, that is to say, penultimate dualism with 
unification in the background, reappears in two important pas- 

es. One of them is the solemn declaration in Theaetetus 
176 p: ‘Indeed, Theodorus, evils can never cease to be—there 
must always be something opposite to the good: nor can evils 
establish themselves in heaven; but, things that are mortal and 
this region of sense are of necessity beset by them”: together 
with the somewhat startling recognition of two mapadetypara, 
the one @eiov, the other aeov, at 176 x. The other passage is 
politicus 269, where Plato supposes the universe to rotate in one 
epoch in one direction, receiving its motion from its creator, and 
in another epoch to rotate in the opposite direction, in virtue of 
its own inertia. Here too we have two forces: but the revulsion 
is consequent upon the motion communicated by the creator, and 
is not independent of it. Thus, as in the Jimaeus and the laws, 
so in the Theaetetus, and the politicus, dualism appears in the 
world of sense only, and, out of space and time, the supremacy of 
€v = vos = ayaGov is studiously preserved. 


III. Mr Maentsson read a paper on “Helgakvipa Hijor- 

varpssonar str. 18. 3—4: 
réses rekka es pi vilder Rén gefa, 
ef bér kvémet % pverst pvare.” 

The older translations of this passage give its sense generally 
in words to this effect: “Thou (a witch hag, Hrimgerd) wouldst 
have given the king’s men to Ran (the goddess of the sea) if the 
beam had not come athwart thee.”—(A witch giantess had trans- 
formed herself into a whale for the purpose of capsizing King 
Helgi’s ships.)—These interpreters took pverst as superlative of 
peerr, adj., athwart, transversus (Oxford dict. s.v. pverr, 11). 
But pverr is, when used of physical objects meeting athwart or 
at right angles, incapable of degrees of comparison, and 7 bverst 
‘into thwartmost’ is an impossible phrase. The crux was solved 
by Prof. B. M. Olsen (Arkiv, ix. 231) who showed that pverst is 
nothing but an older form of pvest, mod. pvesti, the lean flesh of 
a whale covering the bone-structure. 

As for pvare, it is by interpreters variously taken to be a 
name for some weapon, or for a pole, or a beam, all wielded by 
the hand of man in some way or another. But such an instrument 
wielded by hand-power could have done no harm to a whale. 
We have here to deal with an exceedingly ancient name for that 
ram arrangement which is discernible in rock carvings representing 
the boat of the bronze age of which copious specimens were found 
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in certain localities in Sweden. The same contrivance is clearly 
brought to light in the Nydam fir-boat, the keel of which stretched 
into a pointed spur slightly bent upward at some considerable 
length beyond the point where the stem and stern posts joined 
the keel plank. The meaning of a keel thus prolonged could be 
none other than to use it as a ram to bore through the hull of an 
enemy’s ship. The Nydam boat, archaeologists calculate, must, at 
the latest, date from the earlier part of the fourth century. King 
Helgi’s lifetime, considering his affinity to Helgi Hunding-slayer’s 
family, may probably be referred to the fifth century. From that 
time then the pvare- (ram-) tradition which we have to deal with 
here ought to hail. That, of course, has nothing to do with the 
age of our Helgakvipa as a poem. “If the ram had not run 
into thy flesh” seems to be the true rendering of the disputed 
line here. 





SECOND MEETING." 


At a General Meeting held in the small Combination Room, 
St John’s College, on Thursday, Feb. 8, 1912, at 4.15 p.m., the 
Vice-President, Dr Bury, in the Chair, Dr W. W. Gree, Trinity 
College, was elected a Member of the Society. 


Papers were subsequently read, (1) by Dr Bury, on “Some 
passages in Theophrastus, Plato and Clement,” of which the 
following is an abstract. 

Theophr. Char. v. 5. rots pév ovprailew aitds A€éywv ‘ doxds, 
méXexvs. A critical review of the interpretations put forward by 
Casaubon, L. and S., Pauw, Edmonds, and Jebb shows that none 
of them is satisfactory; nor are any of the emendations proposed 
at all helpful. 

Ib. ix. 8. Sewds dé xat...eimetv ore A€AovTat ami KaKel ovdepia 
coi xapis. On the ground that we rather expect a term of abuse 
as a parting shot from the avaicyvvros, it was proposed to read 
ore “A€outax akvov, KaKKy, ovdeuia vor xapis” (“it has been a cheap 
bath, you swab, no thanks to you !”). 

Ib. xvi. 8. xdv yAatxes BadiLovros atrod (avaxpaywor), tapat- 
tera. Instead of (avaxpaywor) insert, before BadiLovros, Bailwor: 
the verb proper for a dog’s “ bow-wow” is equally proper for an 
owl’s “to-whoo.” 

Ib, xxvii. 12, kai paxpdv dvdpuavta wailew xrr. This is 
another “ludus ignotus.” Is it possible that it alludes to 
walking on stilts ? 

Ib. xxviii. 2. xadetrat yoov 4 Wuxi) Kpwoxdpaxa’ tas 5 rouavras 
gaciv év tH matpidu evyeveis elva. On the ground that roatras 
seems to imply some definite physical characteristic, we ought 
perhaps to read (7) “Pwoxdpaxa (“ Miss Crow-beak ”). 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 20 February, 1912. 
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Ib, xxviii. 3. xai 7d ddAov avdpdAaXol twes. Of the various 
alternatives suggested advdpoAduo. (Unger), independently con- 
jectured by the reader, makes the most effective sense. 

Ib, xxviii. 4. ry yap avrod yvvaiki...76 WoxpG AoveoGat 
avayxale. tH Tod Llocedavos ypéepa. Read dvayxaler tod Toce- 
dedvos oonwépar (an independent conj. of the reader, anticipated 
in substance by Edmonds in C7. Q.): ep. Char. x. 9, xxi. 10. 

Plato Z/, Alcib. 148 a—B. dAdd papyov ti por Soxel elvar, Kal 
ws adnbads rodAjs pvAakis, Srws ya) Ano Tus adrov KTA. In place 
of the corrupt papyov, péya épyov (Dobree) and dpyadcov (H. 
Richards) have been proposed. But the context suggests that 
“baffling to the sight,” “obscure,” is the precise sense required : 
hence read aX’ dpavpov. 

Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. 42? (St). é&« yotv ris “EAAnvixis 
mradeias...duapopors S¢ madevouevwv SiaOyKxars Tov Eévds Kupiov,... 
ovras évds Kupiov pyyatt. For dvras read (imaxov)ovres: the 
blunder was due to the preceding words being written tov a 
xov. Possibly also the second évds xupiov should be deleted. 

Ib. 54 (St.).  ...drep dvtrws éoti gdirocodia, tophas codiav 
texvixynv, «td. The corruption here may be most simply cured 
by reading codias tevxtixyv: in the context the distinction 
between qirovodia and codia is clearly laid down (ep. 55’). 

1b. 57* (St.).  ypv (at) oroddv doe aprov épayov. (kai) is 
due to Staéhlin: the LXX. (Ps, 101") appears to have ozoddv 
only. Read therefore tiv oroddv. For similar corruptions ep. 
v. 62° (with St.’s note), and v. 53° where rv rod Oeiov Aodyov 
épnpov should be corrected to yjv tot @. Xr. &. 

Ib. 128 (St.). (evpopev) rv eis odpavods avadnw (sc. Xpurrod) 
mp Tod ‘lepoodAvpa kticOjvar krA. A staggering assertion! Cor- 
rections of xricPjvar such as KpiOjvar, AnPOjvar, aAwOyvar lack 
probability: more effective and more liable to corruption is 
aigtwOjvar (1CTWO = KTICO), 


and (2) by Mr Gow, on “ Theocritus Jd. i. 29—31.” 


The accepted view of this passage is that Theocritus is speaking 
of a decorative pattern composed of ivy mixed with the flower 
€Xixpvcos. This view has the ancient authority of a scholiast 
and Ht. Magn. (s.v. éXixpvcos), but no satisfactory explanation 
has ever been given of the metaphor in the word kexovipévos, nor 
are any of the proposed emendations plausible. It is also notice- 
able that Virgil (Zc/. iii, 38 f.) and Nonnus (xix. 128 f.), in 
passages modelled on Theocritus, substitute for éAéypvcos another 
climbing plant—the vine. Further difficulties arise in the trans- 
lation of ll. 30, 31, since the view of Ahrens and Cholmeley, that 
another band of decoration is meant, is untenable. 

The solution seems to lie in a gloss on the word éAixpucos 
contained in Suidas and Zonaras. Here éAixpuaos is explained, 
apparently without reference to the passage of Theocritus, as 
meaning the flower of the ivy, The éAixpvaos is probably identical 
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with the xaprés xpoxdes of the following line and the reference is 
to a decorative pattern of great popularity in Theocritus’s time. 
This pattern shows an undulating ivy-stem (€A:é) with alternate 
leaves and flowers or fruit on either side. The flowers or fruit 
are represented by dots; hence the word xexovipévos. 

This pattern seems to originate on Attic B.F. pottery and is 
found occasionally throughout the r.F. period (cf. e.g. J. H. S. 
xxxi. pl. xvi.). From about 400 B.c. onwards it becomes extremely 
common on 8. Italian vases (cf. Walters, Ancient Pottery, vol. ii. 
p. 222, fig. 156): it occurs also on silver vessels (e.g. on seven cups 
from Hildesheim: Winter and Pernice D. Hildesh. Silberfund, 
pl. xviii.). 





THIRD MEETING" 


At‘a General Meeting held in the Small Combination Room, 
St John’s College, on Thursday, 22 February, at 4. 15 pM., the 
President (Professor Housman) in the Chair, 


Sir Jonn Sanpys read a paper on “the mechanism of the 
kXeyvdpa, and the restoration and explanation of the text of 
’"AG@nvaiwy moditeia, c. 67 §§ 2, 3,” of which the following is an 
abstract. 


(1) The clepsydra is described by Empedocles, in a passage 
quoted by Aristotle, De Respiratione, c. 7, as a brasen vessel, into 
which thé water could not pass upwards through the perforations 
(zpypara), so long as the hand was placed on the zop@yéds in the 
avdos, 2.e. on the opening or mouth of the tube in the upper part 
of the vessel. (2) In Aristotle’s Problems, xvi 8, it is described 
as having an avdds with a oropua above, and perforations (tpumy- 
pata) below. The water does not pass through the perforations 
in either direction, up or down, émAndGévros Tod aviAocd, but as 
soon as the pressure on the aviAds is removed, the water flows 
through (éxpe). Thus, each clepsydra has a supply-pipe or aides, 
and an outlet or éxpovs. In the same passage, ‘having stopped 
the pipe’ is expressed by érAaBov tov atdov. Hence, in “AQ. od. 
c. 67, the xAevdpar ought to be described as having aiAoi and 
éxpo, and the true text must be, in §2 2, <ioi de kheyrid [par] avA[ ovs 
te] €xova[a: kai €]xpous, and, in § 3, 6 éd’ vdwp ciAnxods exapBaver 
TOV al tov]. The current texts have avA[ioxous] éxove[at €]xpous 
(or pu|xpovs), and érAapuBaver tov al tAcoxov]. But there is no 
authority for using atAicxos instead of aidds, and, even if aiAloxous 
were right, uxpovs would be superfluous ; and, with the alternative 
éxpovs, there is sno authority for describing the é éxpous as avAicxous 
instead of tpumyjpara. 


? Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 5 March, 1912. 
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It was held by Anaxagoras (Arist. Prob/. xvi 8 init.) that the 
air was the cause of the phenomena of the clepsydra. Ina certain 
sense, this is right ; the phenomena are really caused by what we 
now call ‘atmospheric pressure.’ The phenomena described in the 
two passages of Aristotle were reproduced, and the mechanism of 
the clepsydra explained, by means of a model consisting of a small . 
cylinder of tin, closed at both ends by a circular disc, that.at the 
upper end having one aperture, and that at the lower end several 
perforations. When this cylinder is filled with water, so long as 
the upper end is closed by placing the finger on the aperture, the 
water remains in the cylinder; but, whenever the upper end is 
opened by removing the finger, the water flows out through the 
perforations. 

Two vases constructed on the same principle as the clepsydra 
have been found in Boeotia :-—(1) figured by Pottier in the Revue 
Archéologique, 1899, p. 8; and (2) by Zahn in the Athenische 
Mittheilungen, 1899, p. 339. Coloured drawings of both vases 
were exhibited. Both of them have for their handle a semicircular 
tube, or avAds, with an opening at the top; and both have a per- 
forated bottom. » The principle on which they work is exactly the 
same as that described in Heron’s Pnewmatika, i 7, ‘on a vessel 
for retaining or discharging a liquid at pleasure.’ In the diagram 
to ii 27, the clepsydra is represented as a cylinder with an aperture 
in the semicircular handle above, and with a hole below. 

The two vases above-mentioned are discussed by Maltézos in 
the "Edypepis "Apxatodoyixy for 1902, p. 17 f, where the principle 
on which the clepsydra was constructed is rightly understood, but, 
in applying that principle, the author is hampered by the existing 
texts of the ‘Constitution of Athens.’ Again, both of the vases 
are reproduced by Photiades on p. 55 of “A@yva for 1904; but, 
instead of following their lead, the author constructs a conjectural 
clepsydra which resembles a modern filter with a tap at the foot, 
and is inconsistent with the literary and archaeological evidence. 


In the rest of § 2 we have a statement of the number of choés 
(10 +3, 7 +2, 5+ 2, and 6) assigned to the speeches in a series of 
private law-suits, the number allowed depending on the amount 
of money involved. We naturally ask, what is the equivalent of 
the chous in minutes? Bruno Keil, in his treatise on the Anonymus 
Argentinensis, 1902, p. 237 ff, finds that the number of lines in 
the Private Orations of Demosthenes generally falls into multiples 
of 70, and suggests that the duration of one chous equals the time 
which it takes to deliver 70 lines of the Ziirich text, that is four 
minutes, In these Private Orations, the time spent in reading 
depositions. or other documents was not counted as part of the 
allowance. While they were being read, the attendant put his 
hand on the top of the avdAos and stopped the percolation of the 
water which marked the lapse of the allotted time. But, in 
forensic orations of great public interest, only one trial was taken 
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in the course of the day, and the time of the trial was divided into 
three parts, for the prosecution and the defence, and for the 
assessment of the penalty, and there was no deduction for the 
time spent in reading the documents. The statement of Aeschines, 
De Falsa Legatione, § 126, pds vdexa audopéas év diapenetpnpevy 
TH 1H<pa Kpivowat, is best understood to imply that the day was 
divided into 12 dyudopeis, and that the first dudope’s (= 12 choés) 
was assigned to the preliminary allotment of the jury. °“A@. vod. 
c. 67 § 4 tells us that the water was measured by the standard of 
the days in the month Poseideon (Dec.-Jan.). This was the month 
in which the days were shortest. During that month the length 
of the shortest days varied at Athens from 9" 38™ to 9" 34™, and 
12 audopeis, at 48™ each, would give a duration of 9" 36™, which 
is the mean duration of the shortest days. 

While the unit of a speech in the time of Demosthenes is a 
chous of 70 lines or 4", the unit in the speeches of Lysias is a 
chous of 80 lines or 4" 342%. The duration of the chous depended 
on the length of the standard day. Therefore the standard day 
in the time of Lysias must have been one in which the 12 ap¢o- 
pets of 144 choés, at 4™ 3428 each, were equivalent to 658", ae. 
10° 58™. This is the length of the day at Athens on Oct. 22. 
Such a date would be suitable for selection as a standard day. It 
would correspond to the end of the summer navigation, and would 
mark the beginning of the winter life.—and the winter litigation. 

Bruno Keil’s opinion, in the form in which it is stated, is 
open to a serious objection. It implies that there was a change in 
the capacity of the chouws between the time of Lysias and the time 
of Demosthenes. But the chous was a fixed measure of capacity 
in the market-place, and it seems impossible that its capacity 
should vary in the law-court. We ought therefore to assume that 
there was no change in its capacity during the fourth century B.c. 
But, at the later of the two periods, that of Demosthenes, it 
corresponded to'a shorter day. The same amount of water had to 
be made to flow faster in the time of Demosthenes than it did in 
the time of Lysias. During the lapse of one chous, 80 lines could 
be spoken in the time of Lysias, but only 70 in that of Demosthenes. 
Therefore the water must have travelled faster by 3 of the former 
standard. Hence, with the change of the standard day, the 
clepsydra itself must have been changed. Thus, if the clepsydra 
had eight perforations in the time of Lysias, we have only to make 
it nine, and the water will pass } faster than before. By slightly 
accelerating the flow of the clepsydra, while the capacity of the 
chous remains unchanged, we remove an objection to the views of 
Bruno Keil on the change of the standard legal day in Athens 
between the age of Lysias and the age of Demosthenes. 
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FOURTH MEETING’. 


At a General Meeting held in the Small Combination Room, 
St John’s College, on Thursday, 29 February, 1912, at 4.15 P.m., 
the President (Prof. Housman) in the Chair, 


(1) Mr J. M. Epmonps, Jesus College, was elected a Member 
of the Society. 


(2) Mr Harrison read a paper, of which a summary follows, 
on 
Thucydides and the Fifty Years. 


The narrative of the Fifty Years (i: 89—118) is not only a 
digression (97. 2) but an irrelevancy. It does not serve to 
explain why the Spartans in 432 B.c. ‘feared lest Athens should 
advance to greater power’ (88), for it omits Sparta’s latest and 
gravest reasons for alarm ; nor does it adequately shew even that 
‘most of Hellas was already at the disposal of Athens’ (7b.). Its 
contents do not answer either to the loose description at the 
end (118. 2), or to the oddly strict description prefixed to the 
second part (97. 1). 

The story of the revolt of Samos and Byzantium (115—117) 
is ill-proportioned, for it dismisses the share of Byzantium in a 
couple of clauses; nor is it adapted to the purposes of a preface 
to the Peloponnesian war, for it makes no mention of the debate 
at which the Peloponnesians so nearly resolved to interfere. 

The date of Hellanicus, and the scope of his Atthis, were 
considered; and it was suggested 

(i) that some of the deficiencies and disproportions of Th.’s 
narrative of the Fifty Years may be due to features of the Atthis 
of H., and, in particular, that its few precise measurements of 
time may be corrections of the inaccuracies of H. alleged in 
97. 2: eg. the interval between the battles of Tanagra and 
Oenophyta (contrast Plato Menex. 242 A, B) ; 

(ii) that it should be regarded as ending with the Thirty 
Years Peace, the story of the revolt of Samos and Byzantium 
being an isolated appendix, which used information drawn from 
a family source (see 117. 2); 

(iii) that this narrative, like others of Th.’s digressions, was 
an essay of his earlier yéars, subsequently thrown into the preface 
of his great work, but never adapted to its new function, and 
strung into its context by temporary and makeshift sentences 
which never received the final hand. 


(3) Professor SkEaT read a paper on the words centre, sphere, 
and continent, as used by Shakespeare, Milton, and Greene; with 
reference to Medieval Astronomy. In the New Eng. Dict., s.v. 
Continent, is the definition :—‘“‘C. 3. The solid globe or orb of 
the sun or moon: obsolete.” The definition does not suit either 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 12 March, 1912. 
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of the examples given, and is erroneous. According to the old 
astronomy, a continent was neither a solid orb, nor a solid globe, 
nor was it convex; it was rather a hollow sphere, and invariably 
concave. It was the sphere in which a planet was immoveably 
situate, and which, by its whirling around the fixed centre of the 
universe, that is, around the centre of the earth, produced the 
planet’s motion. We have here to do with the old astronomy, 
when the apparent motions of the planets were considered to 
be real. 

The question is mixed up with that of the four elements. Of 
these, earth was taken as the lowest or central element, round 
which were ranged the spheres of water, air, and fire. The extent 
of these spheres varied; in Milton’s time, the sphere of water 
extended at least as far as the Sun, but that of air seems to have 
been within it rather than without it, as at first. The sphere of 
fire certainly extended to the Sun; but he does not say that it 
extended further. See Paradise Lost, bk. v. ll. 414-422. These 
spheres of the elements were, in fact, theoretical and variable ; 
but the crystalline hollow spheres to which the various planets 
were firmly attached, were fully believed in. Of these spheres, 
that of the sun was the fourth ; the lowest, nearest, and smallest, 
and therefore the swiftest, was that of the moon; a consideration 
which gives point to Shakespeare’s expression :—Swifter than the 
moonés sphere ; Mid. Nt. Dream, ii. 1. 7. In order to learn the 
sense of continent, the passages from Shakespeare and Milton are 
insufficient. We have also to consider two passages in Greene’s 
play entitled Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, ed. Ward, sc. ix. 
29—41,.59—66 ; sc. xi. 9—16, which are much clearer, and can 
only be explained as above. All four passages can then be under- 
stood. The lines and references are (without the explanatory 
context) as follows :—(1) As doth that orbed continent |keep, i.e. 
hold fast] the fire [i.e. the Sun]; Twelfth Nt. v. 1. 278; (2) The 
moon...From her moist continent; Par. Lost, v. 421; (3) All 
subject under Luna’s continent ; Greene, Friar Bacon, sc. ix. 62 
Three-formed Luna... Trembling upon her concave continent ; the 
same, sc. xi. 14, In (1), the continent is the hollow sphere that 
carries with it the sun ; in (2), the moon is said to exhale moisture 
beyond the continent that carries it round; in (3) Luna’s continent 
is the hollow sphere that surrounds the smaller spheres of fire, air, 
and earth ; and in (4), Luna trembles in the fixed position which 
she occupies in her sphere. 

The centre of the earth was the abode of fiends; Massinger, 
Virgin Martyr, v. 1 (Theophilus, addressing Harpax). It was 
immoveable ; cf. Shak. Troilus, iii, 2. 187; iv. 2.110. For the 
planetary spheres, see Shak. Temp. ii. 1. 183; Mid. Nt. Dream, 
iii. 2. 61; K. John, v. 7. 74; Antony, iv. 15. 10; eat iv. 7. 
15; 1 Hen, IV. v. 4. 65; Romeo, ii. 2. 17; Hamlet, i 5. 17; 
Mid. Nt. Dream, ii, 1. 153. 
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EASTER TERM, 1912. 


FIRST MEETING" 


At a General Meeting held on Thursday, May 2, 1912, at 
4.45 p.m., at the Master’s Lodge, Emmanuel College, the President 
(Prof. Housman), in the Chair, 


F. E. Apcocx, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, was elected a 
member of the Society. 


Papers were then read (1) by 


Dr Gitzs on “ Folk-lore and the Gnomic Aorist” in which he 
argued (1) that the original force of the Gnomic aorist had been 
generally misconceived by the grammarians, (2) that its earliest 
type was to be found in sentences like pexOev S€é te varus eyva, 
(3) that this was not originally a general statement but (4), as 
the augmented aorist implied, a statement of fact in past time: 
‘when the thing was done the fool knew it’; and (5) that this 
statement was originally the conclusion of a folk story illustrating 
the principle that experience teaches fools also, Evidence was 
adduced to prove that some races still carried on much of their 
conversation by such proverbial phrases, the story itself being 
sometimes still remembered and sometimes not. It was shewn 
that in Greek the Gnomic aorist is by no means so common as 
the present in the paroemiographi, and that the scholiasts knew 
or invented stories in connexion with some of the instances of the 
aorist. In English also the past tense is rare. In Ray’s Proverbs 
(2nd edition, 1678) the past tense occurs only a very few times: 
‘Faint heart never won fair lady,’ ‘ Land was never lost for want 
of an heir.’ {Members of the Society quoted ‘Care killed a cat’ ; 
this in Ray however appears as ‘Care will kill a cat,’ but he has 
another: ‘Cry you mercy, kill’d my cat.’] 

From this origin it was easy to see how the later Gnomic uses 
developed and how the use in Homeric similes was connected. 


And (2) by Prof. Ripgeway on two questions in the Poetic of 
Aristotle? : 

I. On the supposed inconsistency of Aristotle in his treatment 
of Epic poetry. In 1448a 21 he includes the narrative as well 
as the dramatic parts of Homer under Mimesis (été peév darayyéA- 
Aovra THT Erepdv te yryvopevov, warep “Opnpos) whilst in 1460 a 9 
he says that Homer “alone of the poets knows 6 de? rotetv avtév 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 22 May, 1912. 
2 Published at full length in Class, Quarterly, Oct. 1912. 
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airov yap Set tov zointyv ehaxiota A€yews ov ydp éote KaTa TadTa 
puynrys. ob pev ovv aAdAot adrol pev di oAov aywvilovrat, py.odvTat 
dé dAdya Kai dAcydxis, 6 Se dALya Ppoyptacdpevos edfds ciodyer avdpa 
}} yuvaixa 7 aGAdo tt x.t.A.” Mr Bywater (ad 1447 a 15) says that 
Aristotle is guilty of a serious inconsistency, since in the first 
passage he includes narrative poetry under Mimesis, whilst in the 
second he excludes it from that category. But this is not so. 
Mr Bywater assumes that drayyéAAew and atrds Aéyew mean the 
same thing, whereas the former means that the poet as ayyedos 
brings back the news from the battle, etc., which he has witnessed 
in spirit, whilst airds A¢yer means his own personal feelings, which 
are certainly not Mimesis. Aristotle includes two elements of the 
Epic under Mimesis, narrative and dramatic, but besides these 
there is a third in Homer, his brief personal utterances (1) at the 
beginning of the J/iad; (2 and 3) (éo7ere viv por, Modoat), Ll. x1. 
218, xiv. 508; (4) the opening of the Odyssey, in all about 
25 lines (€Adxircra Aé€yer). These invocations of the Muse are 
certainly not mimetic; in them he himself speaks (airds Aé€yet). 
Aristotle is therefore perfectly consistent. 

Aristotle is contrasting the self-repression of Homer with the 
obtrusiveness of the Cyclic poets. So Horace contrasts the scriptor 
Cyclicus (with his Fortunam Priami cantabo, etc.) with Homer’s 
opening of the Odyssey (A. P. 136 sqq.). The personal element 
to which Aristotle refers (1460 a 9) can be amply paralleled from 
ancient, medieval and modern poets. Virgil, hardly more obtrusive 
than his master, has only some four or five such passages, e.g. the 
first lines of Aeneid (Ille ego), Bk. 11. (expediam). Statius, on the 
other hand, is like the Cyclic poets, for he has a long personal 
prelude to the Thebaid, while the last 12 lines of that poem are 
autobiographical. Dante is the exact converse of his master 
Virgil, for whilst the latter makes Aeneas describe the Jnferno, 
Dante performs that task himself. Spenser has a personal preface 
to the Faerie Queen, whilst Milton’s invocation of the Muse 
(opening of Par. Lost), his reference to his own blindness, and 
the opening of Bk. 1x., and that of Par. Regained, admirably 
illustrate Aristotle’s meaning. 


II. 1449a 12sqqg. amd tadv eEapyovrwy tov dOvpapBov...rELews 
yeAoias ia 7d Sarvpixod peraBareiv dpe areceuvivOn «7... The 
words dithyramb and Satyric in this passage are the foundation 
of the belief that Aristotle held that Tragedy proper arose from 
the worship of Dionysus and out of the Satyric drama, for it was 
assumed that by dithyramb he meant solely the dithyramb of 
Dionysus. But nowhere in his writings does he say that Tragedy 
arose from the Dionysiac cult, nor does he in this passage say 
that it arose from the dithyramb of Dionysus, or from the ancient 
dithyramb, or from the dithyramb of Arion. Simonides had 
written a dithyramb on Memnon, Bacchylides two on Theseus 
and one on Apollo, and though Archilochus mentions a dithyramb 





| 
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in honour of Dionysus, he did not say that he only could be 
honoured with such. 

It can be shown from the Poetic that by the dithyramb from 
which Tragedy sprang Ar. meant a form common to gods and 
heroes, not one restricted to Dionysus. In 1447 a 21 he cites as 
an example of the dithyramb the Cyclops of Timotheus, the 
famous dithyrambic poet, whilst (1454a 31, 1461 b 32) he refers 
to a dirge of Odysseus in the Scylla of Timotheus. Now though 
the Cyclops might be Dionysiac, there is no reason for supposing 
the Scylla to have been such, whilst it is admitted that from 
at least Simonides onwards heroes were commonly themes for 
dithyrambs. As Ar. knows only one kind of dithyramb, and as 
he cites as typical those of Timotheus, which comprise heroes as 
well as Dionysus, he did not regard Tragedy as springing from a 
dithyramb restricted to Dionysus, but from one which, being used 
of heroes and gods, thus included Dionysus. 

Ar, says that it was only after many peraBoAai that Tragedy 
reached its full form, and he gives these changes in more or 
less chronological order. Aeschylus (1) added second actor, 
(2) diminished the dance, (3) gave prominence to dialogue. 
Sophocles (4) introduced the third actor and (5) invented scene- 
painting. Then (6) the long plot was developed and (7) at a late 
period (éy¢) Tragedy freed itself completely from grotesque diction 
by getting rid of the Satyric drama, and thus attained to full 
dignity, and (8) the iambic replaced the tetrameter. If Tragedy 
proper arose out of Dionysiac cult and the Satyric drama, the 
change from the Satyric ought to come first in the series rather 
than almost last. All the preceding changes took place after 
B.c. 499, when Aeschylus made his debut. There is no evidence 
that Tragedy proper ever contained gross elements. On the other 
hand, by B.c. 450 the Satyric drama had nearly died out. The 
word owé used of its disappearance is also used (1449 b 1) of the 
first recognition of Comedy by the state. But this cannot have 
been very long before B.c. 460. Thus Ar. puts the disappearance 
of the Satyric B.c. 475-50. Tragedy with the ancients included 
both Tragedy proper and “Sportive Tragedy” (Satyric). Ar. 
means that it was not until the Satyric was replaced by plays 
like Alcestis that Tragedy became completely dignified. Aeschylus 
found out the merit of the iambic, and though that metre is 
dominant in Persae (472) Ar. regards it as more or less contem- 
poraneous with the rise of the long plot and the disappearance of 
the Satyric, and indeed they would all fall roughly into the second 
quarter of the fifth century. 
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MICHAELMAS TERM, 1912. 


FIRST MEETING 


At a General Meeting held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, King’s 
College, on Thursday, 24 October, 1912, at 4.45 p.m., the 
President (Prof. Housman) in the Chair: 


I. It was resolved that the Society wishes to record its sense 
of the losses it has sustained by the deaths of Prof. Skear and 
Prof. VERRALL, and that messages of condolence be sent in the 
usual manner. 


II. The following papers were read : 


(1) By Prof. Housman, on some passages of Cicero : 

Cicero de fin. v 30 ‘eum ipse (al. ipswm) qui sese diligat’ and 
de leg. 1 49 ‘ewm tpsi (al. ipsum)...quokreferunt gratiam’. In the 
text of Plautus these phenomena would be held to indicate ewmpse; 
and Cicero, who uses reapse (corrupted in his Mss to re ab se or 
supplanted by re ipsa) and sepse (corrupted to se ise and sese), 
may have used this third archaic form. 

ad Att. 1119 4. Punctuate ‘sunt enim illi apud bonos in- 
uidiosi, ego apud improbos: meam retinuissem inuidiam, alienam 
adsumpsissem’, ; 

ad Att. x1v 10 1 ‘memihistine (me) clamare illo ipso Capito- 
lino die senatum in Capitolium a praetoribus wocart ? di immor- 
tales’ etc. To obtain the necessary sense, usually procured by 
inserting debere or oportere, write wocan{dum). 

de imp. Pomp. 20 ‘urbem...Cyzicenorum obsessam (oppressam 
Harl. 2682) esse...et oppugnatam’, The oppressam of the best 
Ms gives no true sense but indicates the spelling opsessam, as do 
the same variants at in Catil. 1 6, Verg. georg. m1 508, Hor. 
epod. 14 14, and the corruption oppressus at Liu. xxv1 12 3 
and Petr. 141. 

de leg. agr. 11 93 ‘hominem wegrandi (ut grandi codd.) macie 
torridum’. Neither wegrandi macie nor macie torriduwm seems 
defensible: write wegrandem ac retorridum. 

pro Cael. 31 ‘quam (3%, om. cett.) locum constituit’, Qvam 
is for oRAM: write ‘horam, locum constituit,’ comparing Hor. 
serm. I 4 15 ‘detur nobis locus, hora’, Mart. x1 73 2 ‘consti- 
tuisque horam constituisque locum’. Similarly in Iuuen. x 197 
‘ pulchrior ille | hoc atque dle alio’, where the best ms and some 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 5 November, 1912. 
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others omit the second ile, it appears that ore has been lost 
after QVE: ‘ore alio’ is ‘differently featured ’. 


(2) By Mr Lams, on some pereager of Plato, Symposium. 


Sympos. 175 b.—éradav ris piv py éheotyxy. This clause is 
variously suspected, but it seems a natural qualification of the 
injunction rapariGere, which is mainly for the present occasion, 
but easily extends to a wider sense—‘and this should be your 
rule’; on this follows—‘ when you come to the chance of having 
no one to direct you.’ Reflected on to the present, this implies— 
‘for no one is going to direct you’; and the next words—‘a 
step I have never taken before,’ are an ‘aside’ to the guests. 
The ellipse after rapariere is ‘as you usually do not, but should 
do’; and that the indulgence is unique sorts best with the elegant 
character of Agathon, who would surely be in the habit of keeping 
a personal control over the harmony of his menu. 

177 a.—dadvas 8) wavtas Kai BovrAerOar kai KeAevew adrov cion- 
yetoGar. The first xai (condemned by several critics) simply 
recalls the preceding ei BovAcobe. Translate—‘ They all said they 
did desire it, and bade him offer his suggestion.’ 

177 b.—év @ évijcay adres Exavov Oavpdorov éxovres. The turn 
of the phrase calls attention to the absurd peemasyms rhetoric of 
certain sophists. 

181 a.—avry éf’ éavrijs tpatropevyn ovre Kady ovte aicypa. The 
word zpatropevn, so far from confusing the argument, is a 
deliberate piece of framework corresponding to ws av zpax6q, 
marking off the unqualified action from the qualified: so further 
on—xahds piv yap mpattopevov Kai dp$ds. Translate—‘ Of every 
action it may be observed that as acted by itself it is neither 
honourable nor base...none of these things is honourable in itself : 
each only turns out to be such in the doing, according to the 
manner of it.’ 

190 ¢e.—H dorep of ta wa tats Opéiv. There is probably an 
Orphic allusion here (cf. the wind-egg in Birds 695). Clement 
672 says of the egg whence Phanes arose—évdo0ev yap THs repipe- 
peias Ladv te appevoOndrv <idororetrax (cf. Sympos. 191d). Lobeck, 
Agi. u. pt ii, v. 4, quotes Damascius’ 260—A€yerar e€ abrod (rod 

wod) p payevtos «is Sito yeveoOau ovpavés Kal yi, Tov dtxoTounpaTwr 
éxaTepov. 

197 ¢.—advéuwv Koirny irvov 7 évi xyde. The Homeric original 
(Od. v. 391) shows that with dvéuwv here begins a separate phrase. 
The ‘ chiasmus’ of this restatement seems an affectation proper to 
the speech of Agathon. 

208 d.—The death of Achilles. The meaning of érarofaveiv 
here and in 180 (on the same topic) is not quite clear, and the 
other few instances of the word do not help. In 180 a the climax 
from timeparofaveiv seems to claim that the hero lost his life on 
the body of Patroclus, or immediately (as foretold, //. xviii. 96) 
after his death. Aristotle (2het. i. 3. 1359a@ 3) makes Achilles’ 
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attempt to rescue Patroclus, with the knowledge of consequent 
death for himself, the admirable feature of his end. There seems 
to have been much vagueness in the popular view of the matter 
(cf. Soph. Philoct. 334—5). In the Sympos., though Plato 
appeals (180 a) to Homer (//. xi. 786) for the youthful age of 
Achilles, he seems to adopt an edifying version of his death 
which omits all the passionate extravagances recorded so harm- 
fully (Rep. 391 a, b) by the poet. 

210 c.—kai épav xai xydecbar Kai tikrew Adyous ToLovTovs Kal 
Cnreiv oitwes wth. The words xai fyreiv can hardly be a gloss. 
The ample, lawyer-like manner of the whole passage easily admits 
the expansive ‘and investigate’ (wherever he may). 

212 e.—éav <itw ovtwoi. This should be printed éay eitw— 
ovtwoi, understanding an omission of adn@7 (cf. the next sentence, 
ed o0 ott aAnOy A€yw), which is swept away by the fumbling 
drunken gesture (ottwoi). Translate—‘So I can pull them off 
and twine them about the head of the cleverest, the handsomest 
of men, if I am to speak the—like this, you see!’ 

213 b.—os éxeivov xafiew. The papyrus has xaride{v], pointing 
to an original xatideiv, which was corrupted by the influence of 
the preceding xa6i{eoOar. Cf. Rep. 614b—éhy 82, ered) ov ExBjvar 
riv Wuyi. 

215 c.—Mapovov A€yw tTovtov Sidagavros. Burnet keeps this 
reading of the MSS., but Badham’s rod for rovrov not only avoids 
the objection that Marsyas has just been, and is again forthwith, 
spoken of as éxetvos, but was liable to be altered to an absolute 
genitive because of its terse omission of etvaz. Translate—‘The 
music of Olympus’ flute came, I tell you, from Marsyas his 
teacher.’ 

220 c.—rwes tév “Iovev. Rettig’s Tadvwv is not supported by 
his references to Thuc. 1. 59, 61, etc. The Ionians have been 
mentioned in 1826 as haters of true love, philosophy and athletics: 
it is a good point here that their curiosity led them to undergo 
such a Dorian hardship as sleeping out in the cold. Mehler’s trav 
vedv (ad Xen. Sympos. 75) is only attractive for the same sort of 
dramatic reason, but less so. 

222 e.—The weakness of Aristodemus’ memory may perhaps 
account for a slight inconsistency. In 214¢, Alcib. was to speak 
on what he pleased, then prescribe what he pleased to Socr., and 
so on. Here it is assumed that as Alcib. had chosen to praise 
Socr., each must in turn praise his neighbour. 

223 d.—xai (2) dorep ciwGer ErerGar. Hermann’s € (Aristo- 
demus) seems right; but although éreoar keeps Socr. before us 
as the implied leading figure (for xai éA@ovra «rd.), the clause 
should be printed as a parenthesis. 
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SECOND MEETING’, 


At the General Meeting held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, King’s 
College, on Thursday, 7 November, 1912, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President (Prof. Housman) in the Chair, 


(1) Prof. Rip@zway was elected to serve as the Society’s 
representative on the Classical Journals Board. 


(2) Mr Cornrorp read a paper on “The so-called Kommos in 
Greek Tragedy.” 


As a technical term Kommos appears first in Aristotle, 
Poetics 12, a chapter the authenticity of which can only be 
upheld if the definitions in it are taken as referring to fourth 
century Tragedy. Kommos is defined as (1) Opivos, (2) Kowds 
Xopod Kai amd oKyvys, i.e. ‘amoebaean’ between actors and chorus. 
It is now used by scholars to designate passages which are 
amoebaean, whether they are 7’hrenoti or not, in spite of the fact 
that Kommos means ‘lamentation.’ Also, the literal meaning of 
Kommos is used to support theories that Tragedy arose from 
a lamentation over a dead God or man. It is generally asserted 
that ‘the Kommos’ was originally an amoebaean .7hrenos, but 
that amoebaean composition was extended to the expression of 
other violent emotions. The only way to test this conjecture is 
to examine all amoebaean passages in extant Tragedy, to see if 
this extension can be traced. We ought to find in the earliest 
dramas this form of composition solely or chiefly used for Threnoi, 
in the later more such compositions extended to other emotions. 
The facts are exactly the reverse. Taking the passages described 
as Kommoi in Masqueray’s index (Théorie des Formes lyriques, 
1893) we find (1) in Aeschylus, 13 Kommoi (excluding P.V. 
1040 ff.) of which less than half (6) are in any sense lamentations, 
and one is actually joyful (Hum. 916ff.); (2) in Sophocles, 
15 Kommoi of which six are Threnoi or closely connected with a 
death, five are ‘Complaints,’ in which some character bewails his 
fate, four express other emotions; (3) in Euripides, 21 Kommoz: 
twelve 7'hrenoi or closely connected with death, seven ‘Complaints,’ 
two, other emotions. 

Conclusions: The author of Poetics 12 defines a term belonging 
to the fourth century theatre, when amoebaean composition was 
practically confined to lamentations. It is unlikely that the 
technical term Kommos was current in the fifth century. No 
argument based on the literal meaning of the word lends any 
support to the theory that Tragedy was originally a lamentation. 
Amoebaean composition was not at first restricted to Threnoi, 
but arises naturally wherever an ewarchon has a distinct part in 


1 Reported in the Cambridge University Reporter, 17 December, 1912. 
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alternation with a chorus, as in the Round Dance in J/. xvut1. 606; 
in the Marching Paean at Sparta (Plut. Lyc. 22); in the Song of 
Archilochos at Olympia (Pind. Ol. 1x. 1 and Schol.), and in the 
Dithyramb (Ar. Poet. 4). The amoebaean passages in Tragedy 
are probably survivals of the Dithyramb which went before 
Tragedy. Modern scholars would be well advised to drop the 
term Kommos for amoebaean passages in fifth century drama. 
[The paper with the evidence fully stated appeared in the Classical 
Review xxvii (1913) p. 41.] 


(3) Mr Ricumonp read a paper in which the following 
emendations were proposed : 
(a) Statius, Silvae 1. 6. 15, 
et quo percoquit aebosia caunos. 


If aebosia conceals Ebiisus (a mere possibility), the line spiel 
be rewritten 


et quod praecoqgua Caunos aut Ebusos. 
(6) ibid. 1. 5. 39, 
quoque tiri niueas secat et sidonia rupes. - 
By a series of steps the following reconstruction was suggested, 
quoique Tyri liuent Sagaritis adonia rupes ; 
where adonia (after Attis) are the purple flowers sprung from 
Adonis’ blood, and Sagaritis rupes (hyperbaton) is Synnadic 


ete (cf. Ovid, Fasti, 4. 229, Aitis...in nympha Sagaritide, 
etc... 


(c) Horace, C. 111. 24, 4, 


MSS. apulicum, publicum, from (wa urs acy (sic). Read, 
Tyrrhenum omne tuis et Balearicum. 


(d) ibid. 4. 10, 
nutricis extra limina pulliae. 

For pulliae read pullulum (=alumnum). The sense thus 
becomes entirely figurative, ‘a chick wandered from the brood.’ 
Cf. Suetonius, Caligula 13; Apuleius, Met. vi. (Oudendorp, 
p- 577)...tam bellum scilicet pullulum, sed nobis quoque tuis 
palumbulis, etc. 

(e) Propertius rv. 9, 70, 

hercule exterminium nec sit inulta sitis. 

As Hercules is returning from Erythea, it seems possible that 
the cognomen priscum of that region, Oestrumnis (Avienus, Ora 
Maritima 90, and following), was here recalled, or gave rise to 
the corruption. Herculis Oestrumni, for Oestrumnii, in spite of 
the license, was tentatively suggested. 
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(f) Panegyricus Messallae 142, 


creteis ardet aut unda caristia campis, A 
ardet arectais aut unda perhospita campis, F. 
arhetis 
unda arectais (sic) = unda caristia. 
caristia = arectais = creteis ; ardet is from a parallel spelling 
of are(c)tais, arhetais. 


The name concealed is Aret(h)isa, the lake in which the 
Tigris rose; Plin. N. H. vi. 127; Solinus 37. 6. The Tigris also 
flowed through lake Thospitis; Plin. l.c.; Strabo xvi. 746; 
Avienus Periegesis 1171; ete. Read therefore, unda Aretisacis 
aut per Thospitida campis (se. profluit). 





THIRD MEETING’. 


At the General Meeting held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, King’s 
College, on Thursday, 21 November, 1912, at 4.15 p.m., the 
President (Prof. Housman) in the Chair, 


(1) The Provost or Krne’s read a paper on “The Know- 
ledge of Greek in Mediaeval England.” 


The reader gave a list of Greek MSS. in English libraries 
which showed traces of having been used by English scholars in 
the thirteenth century, and of others written in England before 
1500. He called attention to the strong probability that the 
Vossian MS. of Suidas at Leyden, the direct parent of Harl. 
3100 and Corp. Chr. Oxf. 276, is the actual MS. owned by 
Grosseteste, in spite of the fact that it contains no Latin margi- 
nalia. The direct evidence of MSS. showed that mediaeval 
scholars in England might have read a good deal of the Bible 
in Greek, some Liturgical and Patristic matter, some lexical and 
grammatical works, and some Aristotle (Hthics and Parva 
Naturalia). An examination of all Greek MSS. in England of 
a date anterior to 1500 was desirable with the view of further 
determining the amount of Greek literature then accessible. 


(2) Dr Bury read “Notes on Horace, Odes, ut. iv. 10; 
xxiv. 4,” of which the following is an abstract. 


In ut. iv. 5—20 Horace is claiming to be the Latin rival of 
Greek masters like Pindar in the portents that marked his birth, 
and he goes for his fabulae to the legendary history of Rome and 
its founder. “Apulia’s Vulture-mount” represents the Palatine 
where Romulus took his vulture auguries (Liv. i. 7). The 
fabulosa nutrix of Romulus was the diva indiges Rumina (Ov. 


* Reported in. the Cambridge University Reporter, 17 December, 1912. 
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Fast. 2. 412), and Horace’s nurse bore—if we believe him—the 
same auspicious and appropriate name, ‘‘antiquo enim vocabulo 
mamma rumis, ut opinor” (Varro, R.R. 2.1.20). For “ Pulliae,” 
therefore, in iv. 10 read Ruwminae. In Varro R.R. 2. 11. 5 
runniae and rumiae occur as variants: P is an easy corruption of 
, and the / is due to Apulo in the line above. 

In 111. xxiv. 4 the readings Apulicum and publicum both seem 
to point to an original pulicwm, and ponticum to an original 
poulicum. By the change of a single letter, P to D, we obtain 
a word which both explains the tradition and gives good sense— 
d(o)ulicum = Sovrixov. The choice of a Greek word may be due 
(a) partly to the fact that Horace is here preaching against the 
contamination of Roman by Greek manners (cp. the use of trochus 
in 1. 55), but especially (6) to his wish to convey an allusion to 
the classical Greek example of barbaric wealth and i8pus—Xerxes, 
dotits “EAAnorovrov tpov dodAov ds Secpwpaow yAmie oxNTEW 
x.t.A. (Aesch. Pers. 745, ep. 72, 722). Tyrrhenum (if we keep 
it) and dulicum at opposite ends of the same line will form a 
kind of acute oxymoron—‘ with the yoke of your masonry you 
make the sea of royal Tuscany—a slave”; for ‘“ Tyrrhenus” 
seems in Horace to connote majesty and sanctity (cp. Tyrannus, 
and 111. 29. 1, rv. 15. 3). It is possible, however, that Horace 
followed the Persae still more closely and wrote ut mare dulicum 
(= dodAor as). 


(3) Mr Epmonps read a paper on “Some Passages of the 
Republic” : 

3634. dd rod evdokeiv dvta TH dSixaiw: Schneider’s view 
that these words belong to the parents involves an intolerable 
repetition. For 7@ dixaim read aire, regarding 7@ dixatw as an 
incorrect and unnecessary gloss intended to show that it was not 
Glaucon. Cf. 389d, where an equally unnecessary, but in that 
case correct, gloss rots veaviats has apparently, if we compare 
Stobaeus, ousted atrois after yuiv in our texts. 


40la. For ddeXga re xat pipnpara read aira te Kal pip. 
- ‘both themselves and their art-representations,’ comparing the 
similar passage 402 c, which ends with the words xai aira xai 
eixovas avtov. The MS. reading involves a repetition of adeAda 
ill-suited to the implied brevity of 7a 8 évavria tod évavtiov. 
Moreover, if we keep it, we must regard doynpoovvyn, appvOpia 
k.7.. aS pupnpata of a virtuous character, and we do not get, 
what the next sentence shows that we want, the works of art 
involving these defects. For the corruption cf. the papyrus 
fragment of Theocr. 13. 30, which for €@evro reads txovro from 
the line above. 


401d. For 76 xad@ dAdyw, which Plato could hardly have 
used to mean ‘the beauty of Reason’ or ‘ beautiful Reason,’ read 
To xaA@ simply. Ady» came in either (1) because a contrast was 
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thought to be intended with 1a cada épya above, whereas what is 
wanted is ‘beauty’ inspiring 7a «add épya, or (2) from a misunder- 
standing of é\@ovros rod Adyou below (see on 402 a). 

401le. dpOds 8 dvoxepaivwy «7.4. : no change is necessary, for 
the clause ra pév—xaya0os is parenthetic and simply a foil. 


402a. piv Adyov duvards etvar AaBelv x.7.A.: Adyov Aafeiv is 
the opposite of Adyov S:ddvar and means ‘to receive account of,’ ‘to 
get at the reason-why of’ a thing. Plato would have written 
AaBuv 8€ or éxwv 5€ for éXOovtos Se rod Adyou, if it had not been for 
the personificatory metaphor which follows. Cf. 475¢ véov dvra 
kal pnw Aoyov éxovta ti te Xpynotov Kal yy. Here Adyos is ‘the 
reason why,’ not ‘Reason.’ 

410e. Comparison with the (chiastic) previous sentence 
shows that gircocodos diais, not 7d jyepov, is over-indulged and, 
if so, becomes soft, etc. aepov re kai koop.ov cannot be right, for 
npeeporys is joined with padaxia above asa bad thing. For aveOévros 
avrod read avebév, for tpadévros, tpadev, and for the second jpepov 
perhaps 750. They all agree by a sense-construction (helped out 
by the parallel above, which involves an actual neuter 76 @vpoedés) 
with ¢irddcodos vos. These suggestions are borne out by 
Ficinus: ‘quid autem? vim ipsam mitem et mansuetam nonne 
philosophi natura habet, quae si nimium coalescit, mollior fit 
quam decet, bene autem si enutritur, suavis et modesta.’ 


436d. od xara taira éavtov x.t.X.: Adam is right; ra rovadra 
belongs to xara and ravra is predicate. Richards objects that 7d 
ev0¥ and 7d repipepés have not been mentioned and so cannot be 
referred to in ra tovadra. Probably anticipation of the next line 
made the writer feel that he had mentioned 76 €v6¥ in 76 xévrpov 
above, and 70 repipepés in wepipepwvrar. 

436e. If we keep 7 eis deftav 7 cis apiorepay x.t.A. we must 
translate ‘when, while revolving, the top is in process of inclining 
its axis from the perpendicular to the right or from the perpen- 
dicular to the left, etc.’; for the action of éyxAivy must be 
coextensive with that of repupepouevov. This brings into review 
too short and unimportant a part of one spinning of the top. 7 Kat 
eis deftdv in some MSS. is perhaps a trace of the right reading xai 
eis deftay kai eis apictepay x.t.% The north pole of the top 
describes a circle. For the illogical order cf. our ‘north, south, 
east and west’ for ‘north, east, south and west.’ 


472d. Read ryv poipay éxeivors d6pororarny: the first hand of 
A has rv éxeivns potpav av byouordrny. The dittographic av was 
helped by dv éxeivors in the line above, and when it came in (1) 
éxeivoils must have been read for éxeivys and (2) éxetvors must have 
followed poipav. In a line of 32 or 33 letters the syllables avexe- 
vos would be immediately one above the other, and according to 
Thompson Palaeography, p. 81, the standard line-length for caleu- 
lating a seribe’s pay at Bologna and other Italian universities in 
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the middle ages, was 32 letters. The corruption éxeivys was due 
to taking potpay as meaning ‘part’ or ‘share’ and the shifting of 
the order followed naturally enough. 

473¢. dorep dpa éxyeddv: éxyehov, as Richards sees, can 
hardly be right; read éxBaddv, intransitive, of the wave ‘breaking,’ 
comparing Eur.. Jph. J’. 1042 wévrov vorepov éxBodov ‘the wet 
breaking-place of the waves.’ In 473d éxBéBAnxas paya te Kal 
Aédyor, though transitive and doubtless reminiscent of the Homeric 
use ‘to utter,’ may contain a tinge of reference to éxBaddv here. 
It is tempting to imagine that Plato wrote xdya for fpyya, on his 
principle of coupling metaphor with meaning; but he uses pjya 
te kai Adyov elsewhere, and so it must stand here. 


503c. Adam admits that Schneider’s view, that ofo.—yyv is 
the subject, gives the right sense, but says that it is otherwise 
forced and unnatural. Either read of ofo, comparing e.g. Protag. 
320d rév doa rupi cal yy Kepavvurat, or better, regard ofo. as 
logical haplography for oi ofoi, comparing 473 a eipeiy ws av éyyv- 
Tata Tov cipnuevwy TALS OiKnoeev for eipeiy Ws Ws av OF ws av ws; 
5046 ws for dore ws; and 349d rowitrds éeorw olorep eorxey for 
TOLOUTOS ETL OLos OlozeEp EoLKEV. 


5106. 7168 ad érepov 75 éx apyxnv x.t.X.: omit the second ro ; 
it was due to a notion that apyy and reAevry are the beginning 
and end of the Zine, and that éx dpynv defines 76 Erepov, ‘the 
other part, viz. that towards the beginning.’ (It is true we 
should say ‘end,’ but there is nothing in Plato to say the line is 
from left to right, and if it were vice-versa the point in question, 
as being on the left, might be called the beginning.) Burnet’s 
parenthesis 76 éx’ dpyynv avuroberov can hardly be right, (1) because 
the words must be part of the predicate, (2) because—and this is 
also an objection to Adam’s view that dvvroGerov agrees directly 
with apyyv—the words é& irofécews iotca must then be ‘ passing 
out of the region of hypothesis,’ which is unlikely just after éé 
trobécewv meaning ‘by means of hypothesis.’ These objections do 
not hold if we take avurdGerov é& irobécews like (530 c) xpnomov 
é€ axpyorov and as predicate; for then, though this éé is still 
taken differently from the é& above, the change of meaning is 
clearly marked and easily intelligible, as involving an ordinary 
syntactic figure. ‘troférov for trofécews would make it easier ; 
but in Plato’s time the science of grammar was in its infancy, 
witness e.g. Protag. 343d éyer tv adyGevav for ‘says the word 
addabéws’ (adverb). Translate ‘The second part the soul is 
obliged to investigate travelling towards an un-hypothetic first- 
principle instead of an hypothetic,’ lit. ‘a first-principle grown 
un-hypothetic out of hypothetie.’ 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Pdilologteal Society. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


1l The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 

16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 No lawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting, 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m, 


in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 


from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1913. 


FIRST MEETING" 


The Annual General Meeting was held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, 
King’s College, on Thursday, 23 January, 1913, at 4.15 p.m., 
the President (Prof. Housman) in the Chair. 


1. The following were elected Officers of the Society for 
1913: 

President : Prof. Housman. 

New Vice-President: The Master of Emmanuel. 

New Ordinary Members of Cowncil: Dr Bury, Prof. Jackson, 
Sir John Sandys, Mr Sikes, Prof. Chadwick, Mr Stuart. 

Treasurer: Mr Quiggin. 

Secretaries: Mr Adcock, Mr Duke. 

Librarian ; Mr Campbell, 

Auditors: Mr Nixon, Mr Wardale. 


2. Mr Harrison read two papers, of which summaries 
follow : 

I. On the textual criticism of modern authors; with special 
reference to Gibbon’s Decline and Fall’. 

Many of the methods and principles on which MSS. are 
classified, and their errors explained, apply also to printed texts. 
(a) The genealogical method, resulting in a stemma codicum, can 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 11 February, 1913. 
2 References to G. are given by chapter, and by volume and page of 
Prof. Bury’s first edition. 
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be applied, for example, to Gibbon, by the aid of such corruptions 
as suggirono for fuggirono through fuggirono at li. v. 468 n. 186, 
and manufactures to, manufacturers of, manufactures of, for 
manufacturers to, at lili. vi. 73 1, 21. (6) Error sets in as soon as 
the author’s eye is withdrawn, sometimes even before. (c) Proof- 
corrections and (d) corrigenda are apt to be overlooked or misap- 
plied, like the marginalia of MSS. (e) Many mistakes can be 
classified as confusions of like letters or (/) sounds, (g) assimila- 
tions, (4) substitutions of the familiar for the unfamiliar, and so 
on; but (¢) many more are inexplicable by hard and fast rules. 
(j) A reading is not necessarily right because it is above suspicion, 
(£) nor because it is common to all editions from the first to the 
last. Examples from Gibbon of errors which are original or 
old :-— 


(6) In these passages the first 4to has the better of the later 
4tos and almost all other texts : 
vi. 1. 134 § 21.5: read office, not offices. 
ix. 1. 219 1.13: read villages, not villas. 
xvi. 11. 74.1, 8: read policy, not police. 
xvi. 11. 94 1. 16: read or, not of. 


(ce) xliv. Iv. 457 n. 56: read videntur, nimias in spite of all 
the texts. - 


(dq) xxxix. 1v. 194—5: read, with G.’s corrigendum, When 
the chair..., they appeared at his summons.... 
Ixx. vil. 255: read, with G.’s corrigendum, tasée...judg- 
ment, not taste...taste. 


(7) Ixx. vir. 263 § 2 1. 20: read formally, not formerly. 
(yg) xi. v1. 422 1.19: read the ramifications, not their r. 
(hk) xxi. mu. 3401. 1: read dialectics, not dialects. 


(t) xxi, um. 335 n. 10: we should probably read cruelty with 
the 4tos, not credulity with most later texts. 

xxv. 11. 44 n. 120: read porcorum, not procorum. 

xli. 1v. 278 n. 18: read of Sparta, not at Sp. 

xli. Iv. 310 n. 80: read successively, not sufficiently. 

1. v. 377 1. 18: read credulity, not cruelty. 

li. v. 475 n. 203: read date, not state. 

lxix. vit. 221 n. 33: read Charles the Bald, not Bold. 

(j) iil. vi. 62 n. 2: read lavish not slavish. 
(k) Conjectures: 

xiii. 1. 373 n. read victor. G. wrote V perhaps because 
he had in his mind Aurelius Victor, from whom he 
was quoting. 

xxv. 1. 50§2 1,12: read cloud? Cf. xxiii. 11. 436 n, 13, 

xxxvii. Iv. 83 1. 8: read African? 

xl. 1v. 252n. 116: for only read over? 
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xliii, rv. 395 § 2 1. 15 and xlvii. v. 128 1. 12 (where see 
Victor Tunnunensis): for freedmen read freemen? 

li. v. 421 1, 17: for and prudent read imprudent ? 

li. v. 476 1. 3: for Spain read Spain and Italy or Italy 
and Spain’ 

Ixix. vir. 219 ll. 14 and 15: restore know <not> how 
from St Bernard, and read impudent with the 4to. 


The Oxford Book of English Verse: 


Spenser’s Prothalamium, 5th line from end (p. 112): for 
Brides read Birdes. 

Southwell’s Zimes go by Turns, 1. 9 (p. 151): for time read 
tide. 

Campion’s Follow thy fair sun, last line (p. 205): for 
proved, which seems meaningless and (thus spelled) un- 
metrical, read proud; 7.e., in C.’s spelling, for prowed read 
proude. 

Milton’s Hymn on the morning of Christ's Nativity, stanza 
11, line 3 (p. 314): did M. write shamfac’t or shamefast? 


Il. On the Candid Friend. 


The meanings of the Latin candor and candidus are lost in 
the English words, which now apply to frankness and outspoken- 
ness. Of the phrase candid friend the New English Dictionary 
distinguishes an ironical use: ‘one who claims to be a friend, and, 
in the name of candour, speaks unpleasant things’; and it quotes 
Canning’s New Morality, |. 210 (Anti-Jacobin, 9 July, 1798), 


Save, save, oh! save me from the Candid Friend! 


and instances from 1867 and 1884. But Canning meant the 
friend who sees good on both sides of every moral question, and 
is therefore half-hearted both in his praise and in his blame; and, 
though there is irony in the passage, it is not of the kind supposed 
by the N.E.D. The modern use of the phrase, though it depends 
directly or indirectly on Canning’s line, has perverted his sense. 





SECOND MEETING: 


A General Meeting was held in Prof. Housman’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, February 6, 1913, at 4.15 p.m, 
the President (Prof. Housman) in the Chair. 


1. Mr R. Hackrortu, Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, was 
elected a member of the Society. 


2. Mr Hicks read a paper on Cicero, Pro Caecina. That 
Cicero had a bad case was inferred from improbabilities in his 


? Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 18 February, 1913. 
1—2 
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version of the facts, from the absence of appeal on some important 
points to witnesses, from his anxiety to take up side issues, and 
from the fallacy of his attempts to prove that the plaintiff had 
possession of the property he claimed. The resort to force on the 
part of Aebutius was intelligible on the assumption that he 
thereby forestalled an attempt of Caecina to make a forcible 
entry. In contending for a freer interpretation of the formula 
Piso anticipated the development actually taken by legal pro- 
cedure at Rome; for at the later time the interdict de vi armata 
was only granted to a plaintiff if he could prove possession. 


3. Mr SHEpparp read a paper on Aeschylus Septem, of which 
the following is a summary: 


Mr Mackail has remarked that in Sophocles O. (. a recurrent 
theme is the potency and significance of the spoken word (optxpds 
Adyos 442, 569, 617). The Greeks often speak of épya Kai Adyor, 
Spav te xai A€yew, where we should mention only ‘deed,’ ‘doing’: 
this habit implies that their psychology was not like ours, but we 
must be careful not to find peculiar significance in expressions 
which to a Greek were normal, e.g. ti xp) Spavr’ 7 Aéyovta P. V. 
‘by what means,’ cf. Cho. 315, O. T. 72 (where the order and 
rhythm, as Mr Harrison observed in the discussion, but not the 
language alone, give a special significance to dwvdv), O. C. 68 
Aoyw Te Kal cHéver (i.e. Bovdy Te Kai Epyous). Even so, it is true 
that there is a special significance attached to the ‘little word’ in 
O. C. (add 74, 138, 292, 550 dudy of Oedipus, cf. 1351, 624, 
1128). The silence of the Grove of the Eumenides, the terror of 
the name of Oedipus, the divine voice at the end, the coming of 
Polyneices, the injunction of secrecy, all help: notice also 30 sqq. 
(xere coi A€yeww evKatpov eotw evved'...civOnpa...). 

But the same remark applies to O. 7., the story of the emerg- 
ing from darkness of a Aoyos misunderstood: cf. the personified 
oracles (151 sqq., 474 sqq.), the wild words of Oedipus (stressed 
e.g. by the contrast with the chorus, 505 ovror’ éywy’ av zpiv idetv 
épOov éxos...and 512 dddAyjoe xaxiav: enter Creon, 513 dei” ern 
meruopevos...521 xaxos...), his compulsion of Teiresias to speak 
(412—420 the key-words Adyw...apa...Bors...), his cursing of him- 
self (1381 airés evvérwv), the words of Jocasta which shock the 
chorus (864, 814), the irony of 290, 354, 545, 296, 1147, the 
‘chance missile of reproach’ which sent Oedipus from home (784 
Jebb). Notice how Jocasta says 7a tis Tuyys xpate (977) and 
Oedipus aida ris Téxns (1080), each just before knowledge of 
the truth. 

The Septem shows that in all this Sophocles was giving, as 
usual, new value to old motifs: 732 sqq.; the choral summary of 
the Trilogy, tpis eirovros...xparnbeis ex pikwv aBovdréy (ill council 
of friends, not as Tucker translates)...rapdvoua...apridpwv...réxvors 
edixev...rixpoyocaous apds. In the third play (as in the 
Eumenides) patriotism is added to interest for the family: but 
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here, since Eteocles saves his city though he does not save him- 
self, the double interest heightens the tragedy, does not spoil the 
unity (memory of the Persians, not ethnological theories, in prgo- 
Opdov etc.). The first speech, as always in Aeschylus, of first 
importance : Kddpov woXtra (drama of the city as well as of the 
hero), xpi A€yewv Ta Kaipia doris Hrddooe tpayos—speak as well as 
act with discretion: that is why the long speeches are dramatic; 
they save the city, ruin the invaders. 2—4 unconsciously predict 
the sequel—the name Eteocles (cf. 807 6 peydde Zed...813 Kar’ 
érwvupiav...), given for a good omen, turns out evil: he dies from 
a passion for ev«A«a really ducxAeys: so "EreoxAéys here leads up 
to 672 ovrw’ eixAciay épeis (for aicxivy in 670 Headlam referred 
to Thuc. 1 111: ef. 1. 84 aicydvys edrxia), spoken by Eteocles 
not by the Messenger (Tucker). 1 is recalled in 605. Notice 
also the formal composition of the rhetoric: 1—9 Kadéyuov roAtrau 
.. Leds... Kadpeiwy rode, 10—20 vpas dé xpy (repeating xpy of 
1. 1)...y# wavdoxodoa...xpéos réde, 21—35 eb férer Oeds...€d TeAet 
eds: this also makes the speech dramatic—for it is thus made an 
efficacious prayer, for in 1. 69 we have Zevs, yj, Oeot. In 99 the 
mention of the pvnpeta skilfully turns the oath of 46—8 against 
the invaders (@ of M, not & of Stobaeus, emphasizes this). 

In the panic scene, the women are turned by Eteocles from 
dangerous expressions of fear, and Eteocles by the women from 
a certain rashness of language: the panic is his first test: he 
survives, but shows his danger. 180 The threat is wicked (as 
Ag. 1615, Antig. 36): 195 stress Oeots, Saipdvwv, paxdpwv, so 209 
Geors xadodoa, 202 wrpds Oedv by chiasmus answering tupyov. For 
250 rovros aipotyar cf. Ag. 1652—3: 252 “EAAnvixov, not ‘ in- 
telligible to the enemy,’ but safe, because Greek and therefore not 
hysterical. 

It is in the ‘champion’ scene that Eteocles saves his city: he 
seems to be going to save himself: 389, 393 pavris...turn the 
omen against Tydeus, insulter of Amphiaraos: 399 Meddavirmos, 
the name and night of good omen as against the Moon of Tydeus: 
401 dv "Apys édeioaro...’"Apns kpwe also ominous. Similarly 
against Eteocles, who insults Ares (456), goes, ov tux} Tw 
assigned, Meyapev’s. The first five are all wicked, but the insults 
and excitement grow—(1) the pdvris, (2) the thunderbolt, (2) Ares, 
(4) indirectly (Hippomedon='Typhon), Zeus, (5) openly, Zeus. 
Amphiaraos is different: his moralising and that of Eteocles are 
in contrast with the crisis; 571—2 pyrpos rnyy...rarpis yata (cf. 
293—4) significant, they are stirred to aid the defence; it is not 
true that yaia ddotca here=76 riv yiv adavat. od yap Soxelv 
aprtos x... contrasted with the false evkAea of Eteocles (for 
the audience). 587 xaprds od Kxoysoréos answers 580 Badeiav 
dAoxa...and 588 explains the phrase: hence the asyndeton: tr. 
‘the field is the field of Ate, and the harvest death.’ The 
moralising here recoils on Eteocles himself, though for the city it 
turns the chances against the invader. 
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THIRD MEETING" 


A General Meeting was held in Prof. Housman’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, February 20, 1913, at 4.15 P.m., 
the President (Prof. Housman), in the Chair. 


Dr Gites read a paper on “The centenary of a philologist 
and some of his still unsolved problems,” of which the following 
is an abstract : 


On the 15th of April, 1813, at the age of 37 died Alexander 
Murray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages in 
the University of Edinburgh. He is only referred to in most 
philological works as an eccentric person who proposed to reduce 
the whole of language to nine roots. His book, The History of 
the European Languages or Researches into the affinities of the 
Teutonic, Greek, Celtic, Slavonic and Indian Nations, most of 
which was written out for press before his death, was not 
published till ten years afterwards when works by Bopp and 
Grimm had already appeared; otherwise he might not have lost 
the credit which belongs to him of identifying with almost com- 
plete accuracy the bounds of the Indo-Germanic family of 
languages. The name for the family most frequently used in 
this country —Indo-European—was apparently invented by 
Thomas Young of Emmanuel, the well-known physicist, in an 
essay by whom in the Quarterly Review for 1813 it first appears. 
But Murray’s conception of the bounds of this family of languages 
was much more accurate than Young’s, who includes besides 
Basque and Finnish also Arabian, his term for Semitic. Probably 
Murray and his contemporary and friend at Edinburgh, John 
Leyden, who died two years earlier in Java at the age of 35 were 
the men of the widest philological knowledge of their time, and 
it was only the misfortune of early death which deprived them 
of the credit of establishing in detail the brilliant generalisation 
made by Sir William Jones in 1786, which laid the foundations 
of Comparative Philology. The career of both men was romantic 
in a high degree. Murray was the son of a shepherd and born in 
a lonely glen amid the Galloway hills, in those days visited only 
by smugglers, such as those celebrated in Redgauntlet, on their way 
to and from the coast. There was no school within many miles, 
and the father taught the child to read by drawing the letters on 
the back of an old wool card with the burnt end of a heather 
‘‘cowe.” In his Autobiographical Sketch supplied through the 
minister of Minigaff to the Principal of Edinburgh University 
Murray gives an interesting account of his efforts to obtain 
books and of the curious heterogeneous reading which he had 
accomplished before the age of fourteen when he himself became 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 4 March, 1913. 
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a schoolmaster. The tenants of lonely farmhouses in these 
trackless wilds employed the boy to teach their children, a task 
which his father was the more willing he should undertake be- 
cause he had discovered that owing to short sight the boy was 
useless as a shepherd. A drunken schoolmaster taught him the 
Classical languages and amongst others who interested themselves 
in him was Robert Burns the poet. By the time he was seventeen 
he had read an amazing amount of Latin, Greek, Hebrew and 
English, made some progress in Anglo-Saxon and Welsh and 
gained acquaintance with a large number of out of the way 
alphabets, amongst others Abyssinian, which later, when he 
edited the second edition of Bruce’s travels, was of much use to 
him. When Salt the traveller brought home in 1811 a letter 
to George III from the King of Abyssinia Murray was the 
only person in Britain who could be found to translate it. In 
1793 he was taken by some friends to Edinburgh where a com- 
mittee of Professors examined him for entrance to the University. 
The examination consisted of reading ad aperturam libri a passage 
of French, an ode of Horace, a page of Homer and a Hebrew 
psalm. He followed the usual course of a Scottish student of 
those days, passing first through the Arts faculty and next 
through that of Divinity. In 1802 he succeeded John Leyden 
for a short time as editor of the Scots Magazine, the chief literary 
organ in Scotland till the founding of the Hdinburgh Review. 
He had maintained himself during his College course mainly by 
teaching Oriental languages to candidates for service under the 
East India Company. In this way presumably he became known 
to Alexander Hamilton who in 1808 had become a Professor at 
Haileybury, but who earlier, while imprisoned by Napoleon, had 
taught Schlegel and Fauriel Sanskrit and in this way first spread 
a knowledge of it in France and Germany. In 1808 Murray 
issued the prospectus of his book, in which inter alia he wrote, 
‘‘T have been gratified to find, what has often been vaguely 
asserted, that the Greek and Latin are only dialects of a language 
much more simple, elegant and ancient, which forms the basis of 
all the tongues of Europe; and I hope to demonstrate on some 
future occasion, of Sanskrit itself.” 

The publication of Wilkins’ Sanskrit Grammar, which reached 
him in May, 1809, gave him the epportunity of including Sanskrit 
also in his survey. As he wrote later to Principal Baird, ‘* By 
means of the Sanskrit I have detected the ancient form of many 
Persic words, and the history of the several parts of the verb.” 
From 1806 he had been a country parish minister at Urr, the 
long straggling parish in which the now flourishing village of 
Dalbeattie stands. He had, however, already ruined his health 
by overwork. In 1812 he was elected Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental languages at Edinburgh, but died of consumption before 
the end of his first session. His book hardly does justice to the 
clearness of his views as expressed in the prospectus; the eccen- 
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tricities are too much in evidence, and the parts of most value 
from a modern point of view are mostly to be found in Appendixes. 
It is however fair to remember that the editor considered himself 
bound to keep the material in the order in which Murray had left 
it, and that if Murray had lived it might have been published in 
a much more satisfactory form. 

One of Murray’s unsolved problems was the geographical 
relations between the various Indo-Germanic peoples, and 
Dr Giles argued that the history of the western side of the 
Balkan peninsula required reinvestigation; that as Herodotus’ 
statements (vii. 170) about the people of Praesus in Crete had 
recently been proved to be true, his statements as to the history 
of the migration of the other early inhabitants required further 
examination; that if they were approximately true the relation 
between Messapia and Illyricum may have been the exact opposite 
of that ordinarily supposed, Illyricum not Messapia being the 
colony; that in both medieval and modern times the coast popula- 
tion has been different from the inland; that modern Albanian 
was not proved to be the descendant of ancient Illyrian; that 
according to Appian and Strabo the Romans exterminated the 
greater part of the Illyrian peoples, and that it was conceivable 
that Albanian, a satem-language, was the descendant of a Thracian 
dialect and not of Illyrian, which so far as could be judged by 
Venetic and Messapian was a centum-language. If the country 
was as derelict as Appian and Strabo represented, it would be 
very natural that an infiltration of more Eastern tribes should 
gradually take place, and as Kretschmer points out the name of 
the ’AABavoi appears first in Ptolemy’s map, and more to the East 
than the modern Albanians. 


Mr Sixes read a paper on the Comparative Method in ancient 
Anthropology, of which the following is a summary: 


The Greeks used the evidence of barbarians, from (at least) 
the time of Xenophanes and Aeschylus, in dealing with many 
problems connected with the past and present of the human race. 
With regard to the past history of man, the method is implicit in 
Aeschylus; it is vaguely acknowledged by Herodotus, and is 
explicitly stated in plain terms by Thucydides (i. 5, 6), who 
probably borrows it from Protagoras, and (like Aeschylus) uses 
it as an argument for the theory of Ascent. Plato (Crat. 397 ¢, 
425 £, Laws 680 8), Aristotle and Epicurus (cf. Lucr. v. 17, 
Vitruvius ii. 1. 4) all accepted the principle of “survival in culture,” 
and assumed that Greek civilisation had been evolved from savage 
origins. With regard to the present or future of mankind, the 
method was variously applied: (1) ethically, in the controversy of 
dvois-vopos, in which the case for relativism was mainly based 
on the observed discrepancy of custom (cf. e.g. the Avoaoi Adyor 
in Diels’ Vorsokr.* ii. 1 p. 635), (2) politically, e.g. in justifying 
the existing relation of the sexes, or (more often) in advocating 
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reforms. Socrates and his circle, who were much concerned with 
the status of women, made little use of anthropology, but were 
fond of animal analogies. Plato (in the Republic), when arguing 
for the reform of sex-relations, is also, in the main, a follower of 
the zoological method. In the Laws, however, he supplements 
this with anthropological arguments to prove the equality of the 
sexes (Laws, 637 p, 804 8). The inference seems to be that 
Plato was a convert to anthropology in his later years, and that 
he did not here follow Socrates (as has been suggested) but was 
rather influenced by the Thucydidean school. 

The misuse of anthropology is seen (1) in the consensus gen- 
tium, which, from Socrates onwards, was assumed on very insuf- 
ficient induction, (2) in the Cynic “ Return to Nature”—a theory, 
however, that was based on zoological rather than on strictly 
anthropological grounds. 





EASTER TERM, 1913'. 


At a General Meeting of the Society on May. 8, 1913, in 
Prof. Housman’s rooms (Trinity), the President (Prof. Housman) 
in the Chair, 


I. Prof. Ringeway read two notes of which the following is 
the substance: 


(1) Aesch. Theb. 458—9: 


— hysot b€ crpilover BapBapov tporov 
PUKTNpOKOpTOLS TvEvpacW TANpovpevoL. 

These lines refer to the mares of Eteocles, the Argive champion, 
but neither ancient nor modern scholars have been able to explain 
them. Eustathius and Hesychius explain the phimoi as instru- 
ments ols éudvodvres of irrot hwviyv oddmvyyos tpoievto. The 
scholiast ad loc. says on phimoi: yxovo1, aroreAoder KaKd KaTa THY 
cunGeav tiv BapBapixnv. ot mpds Tots pwOwor Tod tmmov odypéat 
tov xadwav Tepipeperar doTEp KwWdwvas Elyov KeEVOds, Eis OUS eK TOY 
PUKTHpOV cigiov TvEdpa NXOV ameTéAEL. molovv dé TodTO of BapBapor, 
€uoovro d€ twes TOV “EAAnVvwr, domep Kal 6 "EreoxAijs otros. 

Paley following the ancients explains the phimoi as either a 
funnel-shaped appendage to the bit or a short pipe inserted in 
each nostril. 

He adds that from the words BapBapov tporov we may infer 
that the invention was Eastern—not a bad conjecture, although 
the invention was of a very different kind from that which he 
supposed, 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 20 May, 1913. 
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In a fragment of a lost drama Aeschylus also speaks of phimozi 
ds elye todos tréooapas Lvynddpovs gipotow aidAwrotow éoropw- 
pevas. As in Herodotus the verb crouo means “to gag,” this 
passage means that the mares “were bitted with muzzles per- 
forated with holes,” and there is no allusion to any elaborate 
device for utilizing the breath of the panting mares to make a 
sound like a trumpet. 

There can be no doubt that certain ancient peoples used 
muzzles instead of bits to control their horses. This is proved by 
Aelian for the people of North-western India (An, xu. 9). He 
says that the horses of the Indians are very difficult to ride save 
for those trained to do so from boyhood, and because their mouths 
were hard, it was customary to control and guide them not with 
bits, but with perforated muzzles (kymots kevtpwrots). He (Prof. 
Ridgeway) had given the reason for this (Zhoroughbred Horses, 
pp. 153, 473). 

The indigenous horses of Asia and Europe were distinguished 
by their vicious tempers from the Libyan bay horses, which were 
ridden without any bit because of their docility. The literary 
evidence is thoroughly corroborated by the material remains. 
Although he could cite no ancient horse-muzzle from Greece, 
there are no less than three specimens all from Italy (two from 
Ruvo) in the British Museum, of one of which a photograph was 
shown. 

We may thus dispense not only with the elaborate specula- 
tions of ancient and modern scholars, but reject the conjecture of 
Weil BapBapov vouov for BapBapov tporov. 


(2) Aelian, H. V. xir. 14: “AdeEavdpov d€ tov BiAirrov 
Gmpaypovws wpaiov yevérOar A€yovor. Tijv pev yap Kony avacecvp- 
Gar aita, EavOnv de iva. 

L. and S. explain avaceovpOu in this passage as meaning 
“drawn back.” But this is directly opposed to the portraits of 
the great Emathian conqueror in all of which his hair is repre- 
sented as curly or wavy. 

avacvpw in Act. means to draw or tuck up, in Midd. “to tuck 
up one’s clothes.” The Perf. Pass. in this passage therefore means 
that Alexander’s hair was tucked up or crumpled up, i.e. curly or 
wavy. 

The further statement that it was blonde is a valuable piece 
of evidence, since it proves that not only were some of the 
Thracian tribes, i.e. the Getae, Celtic, as indicated by Herodotus, 
but that the chieftain families of most of the indigenous Thracian 
and Illyrian tribes were of the same blonde race from beyond the 
Alps. 

The great military qualities of Alexander, his father and other 
Macedonians, particularly their capacity for strict discipline, only 
equalled by that of the Romans, is thus explained. 

We need not therefore be surprised to find that Cleomenes, 
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the Spartan king, declared with pride that he was not a Dorian, 
but an Achean. 


II. Mr Lams read a paper on ‘‘ Madness and Stupidity in 
Abdera,” 

Mayor’s note on Juvenal x. 50 illustrates ‘the proverbial 
dulness of the men of Abdera’ with three passages of Cicero and 
one of Martial: the last of these (Mart. x. 25, 4) ascribes to that 
people the feelings of a fool; but Cicero (De Nat. Deor. i. 120) 
seems to connect Abdera with wild, inconsistent fancy. So in the 
letters (Ad Att. iv. 16—T. & P. exlix) Abdera stands for ‘bedlam,’ 
to describe the crazy conduct of formal business; and again (Ad 
Ait. vii. 7. 4) “ABdnpitixov means ‘a madman’s dream,’ in reference 
to a plan which seems ingenious at first sight, but when logically 
tested is not sound. Thus it seems that the later tradition of 
blockish stupidity started, through a careless confusion, either in 
or after Cicero’s time. It is true to say that with this tradition 
‘the cases of delirium reported by Hippokr. epidem. iii. and 
Lucian guom. conser. hist. i. have no connexion’ (Mayor): they 
may however suggest the origin of the earlier reputation, as 
known to Cicero. The delirious fever at Abdera (Hippocr. /. c. 
—five cases) may show that the place had a bad name for it in the 
fifth century, though otherwise it was prosperous and important 
(Herod. vii. 120; Diod. Sic. xiii. 72). By 310 B.c. it had become 
a tributary of Macedon: about this time we find, first, a curious 
story of its people being driven out by a plague of frogs and mice 
(Justin, xv. 2); and then, the account: given by Lucian (/. ¢.) of 
the play-acting frenzy into which the delirious fever developed, 
after the people had attended a performance of the Andromeda in 
the summer heats. The comment of Vossius (Pomp. Mela, ii. 2) 
‘tam elegans insania non cadit in crassos et pituosos, nedum in 
ueruecea capita’ is too hastily dismissed by Bayle (s.v. Abdera), 
as is the value of Lucian’s story by K. F. Hermann (Gesam. 
Abhandl. 1849, pp. 104—5). It certainly looks as if the place 
had become notorious, both for the effects of the local fever, and 
for fantastic aberrations in daily behaviour. A further hint is to 
be gathered from the fragment of Machon in Athenaeus (viii. 41), 
where the Athenian minstrel Stratonicus makes the embarrassing 
number of «ypuxes in Abdera (c. 250 B.c.) the matter of an indus- 
trious pun. Perhaps the later notion of stupidity (e.g. Arnobius, 
v. 12—fatua et stoliditatis frigidissimae) arose from a misunder- 
standing of philosophical or reasoned objections (like Cicero’s) to 
light-headed theory and conduct. 
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MICHAELMAS TERM, 1913. 
FIRST MEETING" 


At a General Meeting of the Society on Oct. 23, 1913, in 
Prof. Jackson’s rooms (Trinity), the President (Prof. Housman) 
in the Chair, 


I. Mr F. H. Marsnatnt and Mr E. J. Tuomas, both of 
Emmanuel College, were elected Members of the Society. 


II. Two Papers were read of which the following are 
abstracts. 


(1) By Mr Apcock on Atimia. The earliest juristic sense 
of atysos is ‘ without blood-price’ so that aryos etvar has the same 
meaning as vytowel teOvava. This meaning is found in early 
laws concerning murder in Demosthenes Aristocrates, and in the 
law against attempts at tyranny in Arist. Ath. Pol. c. 16, § 10. 
For, as regards the latter law, Aristotle seems to have mistaken 
the character of the penalty which is this earlier arija, as is 
shown by a comparison with its reenactment in the law of 
Demophantus (Andoc. 1. 96 ff.). The same penalty was imposed 
by Solon’s law against political indifference in Arist. Ath. Pol. 
c. 8, § 5, where Aristotle is equally mistaken. A hint of a free 
use of this older and more severe atipia is given by the amnesty 
law of Solon (Plut. Sol. c. 19), which allows the return of persons 
atyzo. probably through debt. This older juristic meaning is 
reflected in various literary uses of the word in early Greek 
authors, e.g. Hom. Od. 16. 431 compared with Od. 18. 280 (see 
Stallbaum on Plato, Laws, p. 885 B). Cf. also Aesch. Ag. 1278 
ov piv arynot y éx Gedy teOvyéopwev Where the word dry.or seems to 
bear this meaning ‘without blood-price’ rather than the weaker 
atipwpytos of the Scholiast. 

The word atypia is also applied, though not in a strict juristic 
sense, to the common Greek punishment of public humiliation or 
a ‘sending to Coventry’ for such offences as desertion in war 
(Sparta, Hdt. vi. 23, Thucyd. v. 34. 2, Xen. Rep. Lac. ix. 6: 
Catana or Locri, Diod. xii. 16). The word does not seem to be 
technical in this sense in early times, and certainly at Athens 
such a punishment was not simply described as dria, but the 
restrictions it imposed were stated in detail. Probably until the 
fifth century the only juristic use of dria was in the sense of 
‘outlawry.’ In the fifth century the usage is not so certain. 
The word seems to bear its earlier meaning in the stele about 


Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 4 November, 1913. 
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Arthmius of Zelea (Dem. ix. 41), in one part of the Chaleis 
Decree (C. I. A. iv. 27 a) and in the sanctions of two decrees, 
that about Brea (C. J. A. i. 31) and the new ordering of the 
tribute (C. 7. A. i. 37). The older meaning naturally persists in 
the sanctions of laws. Besides these definite juristic uses, aripos 
is found in fifth century literature in the sense of a political exile 
(Arist. Birds 766, sal Rep. Ath. iii. 13) emphasising the 
practical effect of ontlawry. Probably the first limitation of the 
earlier atiia was imposed by its use after an ostracism; cf. Arist. 
Ath. Pol. 22, § 8, which implies a restricted form. By the end of 
the fifth century dryéa is no longer found in the earlier sense, 
but the new weapon of purely political and civil atiia becomes 
used. Probably this institution is based on the older less formal 
punishment of.sending to Coventry, but the moral and social 
stigma is replaced by purely political consequences. The widest, 
probably the earliest, application of this new institution is to state- 
debtors. For outlawry in cases where the old-fashioned punish- 
ment is invoked, a new technical vocabulary springs up, from 
words used to explain the older term dros when its meaning 
became faint from disuse. Such technical terms are zoAéutos 
elvat, aywyysos <lvat. 


(2) By Mr Doxe on Seneca Apocolocyntosis. -As authorities 
for the Emperor Claudius, Seneca, Tacitus and Suetonius correct 
each other. Seneca, who as Nero’s tutor was probably in the 
palace at the time of Claudius’ death, says (§ 2) that he cannot 
give the hour at which it took place. Either he does not know 
or he is pledged to silence. Tacitus gives only the mushroom story, 
but it is clear from Suetonius (Claud. § 44) that nothing certain 
was known. Suetonius says that Claudius’ health, which had been 
bad, improved when he became Emperor (§ 31). Seneca hints (§ 6) 
that he suffered from malaria, but assumes that his health was 
always bad; while Tacitus says nothing about any illness. Seneca’s 
account of the reason for the death of L. I[unius Silanus (§ 8) is 
probably correct and modifies Tacitus Ann. xii. 4, and Suetonius 
(§ 29). It was pointed out that Seneca’s description of Claudius’ 
reception in the underworld (§ 13) is an elaborate parody of his 
return from Ostia to the vintage festival celebrated by Messalina 
and Silius after their wedding (Tac. Ann. xi. 31; cf. Ann. xi. 35). 
The conclusion drawn was that Tacitus and Suetonius shew no 
acquaintance with Seneca, and that as an authority for Claudius 
Seneca is in some respects more trustworthy than Tacitus and 
Suetonius. 
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SECOND MEETING. 


At a General Meeting of the Society on Nov. 6, 1913, in 
Prof. Jackson’s rooms (Trinity), the President (Prof. Housman) 
in the Chair: 


Dr JAcKson read a paper on some passages of the Hudemian 
ethics, of which the following is an abstract : 


B viii. 1224” 2 dre pév ovvy Soxodow ovror povor Bia Kai akovtes 
qouiv, ktA. For povo, write povoy ov. 

T i. 1229* 14 atry de [se. 7 orpatwwrixy dvdpeia| d0 ewreipiav 

‘ ‘ 397 > 9 , » ‘ * > 7 ¢ ‘ 
kal TO €id€val, ovy worep Swxpatyns py Ta Sewwa, add’ ote Tas Boy- 
Geias taév Sewvav. This sentence must mean ‘avdpeior of this sort 
are so in virtue of knowledge, not Socrates’ knowledge of 7a 
dewd, but knowledge of the ways in which ra deva may be met.’ 
Compare 1230? 8. In place of aAX’ ori, read adda 70. 

T ii. 1231* 23 add’ avev dveidous Tas apaptias Wéyomev Tavras, 
kal dAws Tepl doa pa A€yovtar éyxpareis: ot S axpareis ov« ciciv 
adxddaoto ode cudpoves. So Susemihl punctuates. Substitute 
a colon for a comma before xai dAws, remove the colon after 
> a“ > cal 
éyxpareis, and place a comma after axpareis. We shall thus have 
—xai ddAws epi doa pi) Aéyovtar éyxpareis ot § axpareis, ovx ciaiv 
axéAacrot TA, 

H xi. 1244* 2 aorepov det exeivw ta ypyo vu iv Kal 

xi. 124 worepov dei exeivy xpyowa danpereiv Kat 
Bonbeiv 7) 7O avrirowdvra Kat duvapévm. For avtiuroodvt: kai, read 
> _ a wt > a » 
avtimovetvy TH ipa OY avTiurovety Tt ioov. K=IC and AI=A are 
familiar equations. 

H xii. 1244 15 adda pa Kal tore havepov av etvar doferev ws Ov 
xpyoews evexa & didros ovd wdedcias, adda SC apernv didos povos. 
For tore write totdro; excise 6 before didos in 16; and for povos 
write povov. Was the author thinking of two iambic lines— 


od xpyoews (yap) ovvexa (Lytd) didov 
ovd wdedeias, adda d¢ apernv povov? 


For fyreiv, compare fyrotow in 18. 


Mr EpMonDs read a paper on some passages of Plato, of which 
the following is an abstract : . 


Meno 99° Geious re ots: Richards rightly reads @efous os re, 
but does not say how the corruption arose. Clearly Oecous ovs re 
became by haplography @eiovs re and then ovs was restored in the 
wrong place because the corrector’s eye was caught by Oeéous 
te two lines below. . 

Protagoras 327° rév év vopos Kai dvOpuros tre Opappévov. 
Read xai xar’ dv@pwrovs. Being a stereotyped phrase, xat’ avOpui- 
mous does not require—as in view of what is coming avOpurois 


* Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 18 November, 1913, 
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would do—the qualification “worthy of the name”; and we thus 
get a better contrast with the avOpwrovs below who have no 
education, ete., év voyxos above corresponding chiastically with 
vopot below and kar’ avOpwrovs “according to human institutions” 
above with waidea and dixacrypa below. 

Ibid. 327° The d:drt clause, “ because all men are teachers of 
virtue according to their lights,” is generally made dependent on 
tpudds “you are spoilt.” This involves giving the following «at 
the translation ‘‘and so”; for it is obvious that otdeis cor paiverac 
“you think nobody is” is logically the result of the d:07 clause. 
Burnet keeps & “and then”; but in that case the sentence it 
introduces never comes, for dorep dv ei introduces a dependent 
clause. Put a colon at Swxpares, omit xai, and read <i 6, lit. 
“and you are just as, were you to seek a teacher of Greek, you 
wouldn’t find one.” 

Symposium 212° tiv tod codwrarov «ai kadXiorov Kepadiy éav 
cixw ovtwoi [or kepadiy éav eizw ovtwol Kehadjv]. Recent sugges- 
tions involve the “deictic” use of ovrwoi with dvadyow. This is 
not satisfactory, especially as the following sentence is an ex- 
planation of the preceding superlatives and ovtwoi dvadyow taken 
thus breaks the sequence of thought. The phrase éay eizw ovtwot 
is to be taken as a colloquial form of an original main sentence 
added to a superlative, éavy dyow dyow ovtwoi “if I call it 
anything I shall call it that.” Cf. 11 Pa fait il y a dix ans. The 
second ¢yow soon dropped out (ef. év trois apurros) and the phrase 
being now unintelligible as a separate sentence, came to be felt 
as directly qualifying the superlative, taking on at the same time 
the modernised form éay efrw ovrwot. Translate ‘‘of what if I call 
him anything I shall call the handsomest of men.” Cf. ef tus kai 
GAXos and zocns oiler be yéner cwhpoorvys (below, 216 d). Cf. also 
Laughed I thought I should have died, and, a very close parallel, 
He was a man, take him for all in all, | I shall not look upon his 
like again. The supposition that «iz in this phrase was originally 
¢yow is not essential to this view. Any phrase which comes to 
be employed very frequently in a certain syntactical relation is 
probably liable to curtailment if that relation tends to obscure 
the original meaning. Cf. So help me God I’m crazy, adXdo tt 
(asking a question) for adAo ti 7, doov taxos “with all speed.” 
Our phrase may easily have come from édy ¢izw ép6 ovrwot. 

Theaetetus 183°; This is the culmination of Socrates’ reductio 
ad absurdwm of the Heraclitean flux. i wi) dpa 76 ov8 Srws (or 
ovd ovtws) padiota 8 ovrws ay avrois appdrror aeipov eyomevov. 
This is usually taken (excising § ovrws) “unless indeed the phrase 
not at all [or not even so] would suit them best, being indefinite.” 
ov Orws is supposed to be a sort of extension of ovK« éo@ dws, 
though it is clear that Socrates, in this phrase, is not inventing 
the proposed new language, but giving a word from ordinary 
Greek which after all may be a possible answer for Heracliteans 
to make (to such a question e.g. as Js virtue knowledge?), But 
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the truth is, neither ov8 dzws nor ovd’ ovrws is indefinite, or at 
any rate not more indefinite than the preceding “not so,” and 
the sense | and humour of the passage call aloud for a climax. 
Keep & otrws after padurra, and for ot8 drws read ovdére, “ not 
yet. ” Among other advantages this will give point to the jest 
ovrw ovyxwpotpev below. “ Unless indeed they can answer Wot 
yet; put like this the answer might suit them very well, for not 
yet may go on for ever.’ 





THIRD MEETING". 


At a General Meeting of the Society held in Prof. Jackson’s 
rooms (Trinity), on Thursday, November 20, 1913, at 4.15 P.m., 
the President (Prof. Housman) in the Chair, 


1. Mr E. M. W. Trttyarp, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, 
was elected a member of the Society. 


2. Two papers were read 
By Prof. Housman, on some passages in Manilius: 


Manil. tv 6. 


pauperiorque bonis quisque est, qui (codd., quo edd.) plura re- 
quirit. 


This is one of a string of questions introduced by the interro- 
gative quid of v. 1 and ending only at v. 11; but neither the ms 
reading (which means ‘ why are all greedy men the poorer?’) nor 
the vulgate text (which means ‘why are all men the poorer the 
greedier they are?’) is a question resembling the rest of the series 
and admitting the same reply; for the rest are enquiries why 
men distress themselves with toil and care and longing, and the 
answer is that they have no reason, inasmuch as everything is 
ordained by fate. Most editors therefore break the series and 
make v. 6 an affirmation; but thus to attach an affirmation to an 
interrogation by means of que is not even grammatical. Bentley 
changed requirit to pararit; Barthius expelled this verse and 
also ‘the next, which cannot be detached from it. But it is 
enough to write guia for qui, understanding bonis as abl. not of 
respect but of cause (Hor. carm. 111 5 40 ‘altior Italiae ruinis’), 
bona quemque pauperiorem faciunt: ‘why is every man the poorer 
for his possessions because of his desire for more?’ i.e. ‘ why does 
every man crave for more, so that his riches make him poorer?’ 
This guia does not answer the question guid, but states the im- 
pelling cause; guid asks for the justifying reason, which is not 
forthcoming. 


} Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 2 December, 1913. 
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A similar ablative of cause will set right v 404 sq. 


censibus aequantur conchae, rapidumque notori 
uix quisquam est locuples ; 


where Salmasius proposed lapidumque nitori, but the dative 
yields no sense. Nitore might easily pass through nitoro to 
notori, and ‘lapidum nitore uix quisquam est locuples’ means 
‘lapidum nitor efficit ut uix quisquam locuples sit,’ i.e. all our 
rich men beggar themselves to buy pearls. For the fact see Plin. 
nm. h. xt 84, Tac. ann, m1 53 5, 


Iv 53. 


cum iam etiam posset alium componere Magnum. 


This is the reading of LM: the posses from which commen- 
tators have failed to extort any tolerable sense is the reading of 
GL’, which are prone to metrical interpolation. The lengthening 
of -et is not like Manilius, for tv 280 is corrupt; but if possent, 
which Barthius quite by accident proposed, is substituted, an 
appropriate subject and sense can be supplied in this way: 


cum iam etiam possent alium componere Magnum 
<Pellaei uicina loco monumenta tyranni>, | 


‘when now was the time for Alexander’s tomb to inter a second 
Magnus at the side of the first.’ See 1 770 ‘Magno maxima 
Pella,’ Luc. 1x 58 ‘membra...componere Magni,’ anth. Lat. 455 
‘dinerso terrarum litore Magnos...compositus’ (Pompey and his 
sons), and especially ib. 438 ‘iunxit magnorwm casus fortuna 
uirorum: | hic paruo, nullo conditus ille loco est. | ite, nouas toto 
terras conquirite mundo: | nempe manet magnos paruula terra 
duces,’ where the two conquerors signified are Alexander and 
Pompey. 


Iv 124 sq. 


diues fecundis Aries in uellera lanis 
exutusque nouis rursum spem semper habebit. 


nouis depends neither on eautus nor on spem habebit but on diues: 
‘diues fecundis in uellera lanis et, postquam exutus est, nouis 
rursum lanis diues.’ 


iv 133—5 will best be punctuated :— 


quis sine non poterant ullae subsistere gentes 
uel sine luxuria, tantum est opus, ipsa suismet 
adseruit Pallas manibus dignumque putanit. 


See Hor. serm, I 1 13 sq. ‘cetera de genere hoc adeo sunt 
multa, loquacem | delassare ualent Fabium.’ 
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By Mr Harrison on ‘Aristophanes, Frogs 1203, and a point 
of tragic metre.’ 


The words év rots iauBetouws (1204), their presence and their 
position, compel us to ask whether Ar. is not sneering at the 
metre, besides other things, of Euripides. 1203 is metrically 
peculiar :—(1) it falls into three equal and similar parts; (2) it 
gives the only safe instance in Ar. of a tribrach in the 6th foot 
of an iambic trimeter (for 1231 is textually insecure: cf. 1216); 
(3) like no other trimeter in Ar. or elsewhere it can be scanned 
anapaestically from beginning to end. This must be designed. 
Ar. means to sneer at a feature of E.’s treatment of iambics: his 
admission of anapaests, under condition, in the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 
5th feet. Sophocles also had used such anapaests, but in modera- 
tion. In this issue between Aeschylus and Euripides, however, 8. 
has drawn a bye. In Aeschylus there are very few such anapaests : 
at the most 3, at the least 0. To ridicule E.’s abuse of such 
anapaests, Ar. in 1203 becomes atrés éavrod avararotixtaros: for 
the nonce he puts a tribrach, equivalent there to an anapaest, 
in the 6th foot. As in 101—2, for his purpose, his verse verges 
on prose, so here, for another purpose, his iambics verge on 
anapaests, 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologiecal Society. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year, A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for al] future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
_ have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payméhts for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11. The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13 No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member. to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Phtlological Society. 


FEBRUARY 1914. 





* denotes compounder. Where no date of election is given, the member 
joined the Society in 1872, the year of its commencement. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Pdilological Soctety. 
LENT TERM, 1914. 


FIRST MEETING" 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Thursday, 22 January, 1914, in Professor Jackson’s rooms 
(Trinity). 

-1. The following Officers were elected for 1914: 

President : Mr Harrison, Trinity. 

New Vice-President: Prof. Housman, Trinity. 


New Members of Council: Miss Harrison, Newnham; Mr 
J. M. Edmonds, Jesus; Mr O. L. Richmond, King’s. 


Hon. Treasurer: Mr E. C. Quiggin, Caius. 
Hon. Secretaries: Mr Adcock, King’s; Mr Duke, Jesus. 
Hon. Librarian: Mr 8. G. Campbell, Christ’s. 

Hon. Auditors : Mr Nixon, King’s; Mr Wardale, Clare. 


2. The thanks of the Society were given to the retiring 
Officers. 


3. The Treasurer’s report was read and accepted. 


4. Mr Durr read two papers of which the following is an 
abstract : 
(1) The misdeeds of Lucius Caesar (Suetonius Ju/. 75). 


It appears from Bell. Africeum (cc. 88, 89) that L. Caesar 
was serving as quaestor at Utica in April 46 B.c. As Julius 
exhibited wenationes on a great scale at Rome later in this year, 
it is probable that L. Caesar intercepted a caravan of africanae 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 3 February, 1914. 
1 
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on their way to the sea and killed the /iberti and serwi who were 
guarding them. For the employment of (1) native uenatores to 
catch and cage animals, (2) liberti and serwi to guard and export 
them, cf. Cic. Ad Fam. viii 9, 3; ibid. viii 8,10. The way in 
which the animals were killed by L. Caesar is uncertain, 


(2) The art of Suetonius. 


Suetonius is a more artistic writer than he gets credit for 
being. The method by which he tabulates his facts, though 
often obscured by the wrong punctuation of his editors, is 
carefully observed by him in general. But he sometimes breaks 
his own prescribed order, for dramatic effect. There is a notable 
instance in the life of Julius, where S. treats of the mores of his 
hero in cc, 49—54, but purposely omits his clementia, which is 
described, ont of order, in c. 75. By this device he gives special 
prominence to the topic, and also secures a dramatic transition 
to the murder. 

But 8. does not seem to deserve the credit that Teuffel gives 
him for ‘sober rationalism.’ In the Life of Caesar there is a 
portentous dream (c. 7), a whole series of prodigies (c. 81), and 
two divine apparitions (cc. 32 and 84). He seems to have been 


credulous himself (Pliny Hpp. i 18); and his age was probably 


more superstitious than that of Caesar and Cicero. 





SECOND MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in Professor Jackson’s rooms, 
ae College, on Thursday, 5 February 1914, the President 
(Mr E. Harrison) in the Chair, . 


Papers were read of which the following are abstracts : 


(1) Dr Gixzs on “The prehistoric relations between Europe 
and India.” 


Recent theories which locate the original home of the Indo- 
Germanic stock on the shores of the North Sea or the Baltic are 
unconvincing, because there is not now, nor is there likely to be 
for a considerable time, sufficient evidence to support such 
theories. At present the area covered by speakers of Indo- 
Germanic languages is in many of its parts very imperfectly 
known; in particular ancient Thrace with its hinterland of 
Albania, eastern Asia Minor and the whole district round the 
Caspian require much more investigation, before the problem of 
the original home can be attacked in a truly scientific mauner. 
Most scholars at present are in favour of locating the original 
home in Europe. While even this should at present be regarded 


* Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 3 March, 1914. 
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as an open question, a more plausible hypothesis could be con- 
structed for the middle Danube than for N.W. Germany. 
Modern Albanian is very possibly the descendant of ancient 
Thracian driven up into the hill country which according to 
Strabo and Appian had been depopulated by a series of Roman 
conquerors beginning with Aemilius Paulus. From Hungary the 
different branches of the original stock could easily have spread 
to their later habitats. Those which ultimately became known 
as the satem peoples—Aryaus, Armenians, Phrygians, Slavs, 
Albanians, might have passed to the shores of the northern 
“Kgean and the Black Sea, whence, like the Gauls of a later 
period, the Aryans, Armenians and Phrygians possibly passed by 
the Hellespont into Asia. The discoveries at Boghaz-keui 
suggested that in the fifteenth century B.c. the Aryans had not 
yet developed the differences which later distinguish the Iranians 
from the Aryans of India. One of the best authorities on Iranian 
in this country, Prof. Moulton of Manchester, seems to have 
somewhat exaggerated those differences in his interesting paper in 
Essays and Studies presented to William Ridgeway and to have 
made the problem unnecessarily complicated by supposing that 
the Indian branch was a second swarm leaving Germany at 
a later period than the Iranians and passing hurriedly over them 
into India. The possibility of transliterating whole sentences 
without change of vocabulary or syntax from Iranian to Sanskrit 
or vice versa shows that the differences between these languages 
are less than those between other languages of the family. It is 
also possible that the changes in the gutturals which Dr Moulton 
thinks so serious are largely a matter of chronology, and analogies 
from other languages suggest that they might have come about in 
a comparatively short space of time. If % became in Aryan an 
sh-sound, its change to s in Iranian had many parallels [ Professor 
Rapson in the discussion afterwards quoted Pali and many 
modern dialects of India]; the Aryan original sound for g was 
probably j as in Sanskrit, the change from j to z was not more 
remarkable than that between the early French 7 borrowed by 
English in such words as judge and the 2 in modern French 
juger. Vt is easier to explain the Iranian and Indian sounds by 
this hypothesis than by supposing with Brugmann that the 
Aryan sound was 2 from the first. More remarkable is the h of 
Sanskrit representing an Idg. gh, which also appears in Iranian 
as z. If, as seems probable, palatalization began too early for 
Idg. Gh to pass directly into Skt h, Spanish supplies us with a 
close parallel to what may have happened. Spanish shows that 7 
could pass through 2 into A, a change which, begun in the 
sixteenth century, had been completed by the beginning of the 
seventeenth. In Iranian then, gh like other aspirates lost its h 
and was treated in exactly the same way as original g, becoming 
ultimately in the Avesta z; in Sanskrit gi passed into jh and 
thence to h, possibly through the stage 2h, a stage which, judged 


1—2 
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by what we see elsewhere, would more naturally succeed than (as 
Brugmann assumes) precede the stage jh. The history of pre- 
historic sound changes must necessarily be speculative, but the 
modern parallels quoted show that those postulated are none of 
them phonetically impossible or improbable. 


(2) Mr Quieern on Some Celtic River-names. 


With the help of Holder’s Altcelt. Sprachschatz and Hogan’s 
Onomasticon Goedelicum it is now possible to investigate the 
river-names of the countries in W. Europe where Celtic nomen- 
clature may be expected. Certain types occur with great 
frequency in individual areas (cf. Chadwick’s paper on Some 
German River-Names in the Essays and Studies presented to 
W. Ridgeway), and it is of importance to discover whether those 
names which are common in Wales or England are represented 
in Gaul and Ireland. Thus Alauna, Alaunos, giving Welsh 
Alun, and in the rest of Great Britain, Alne, Allen, Alm and Ale, 
is not found in Ireland, nor does it occur as a river-name in 
Gaul, though a form allied to it is known, Gaul. Alava = Welsh 
Alaw (Anglesey). Similarly the common Engl. name Stour 
occurs in N. Italy and in Holstein, but is absent in Ireland and 
Wales, unless it form the first element of the Sirhowey Brook in 
Mon. Celtic terms for water are very wide spread, e.g. Gaul. 
( Verno- jdubrum, Germ. Z'auber, W. Dyfr(-dwy), Sc. Dour. A 
word for ‘ river, stream,’ Ir. glas, W. glais, enters into a number 
of names, Ir. Dubglas, Finnglas, Se. Douglas, W. Dulas, Cynlais, 
Morleis etc. In Wales the termination -wy is exceptionally 
frequent. This suffix may represent a whole series of endings 
found in Gaulish names of streams, e.g. (1) -ésts, cp. W. Taiby, if 
for *Tafwy < Tamésis, (2) -esia, (3) -eia, -@ia, (4) -avios, (5) -evios, 
-ovia, ep. Conovium> Conwy. In certain §. Welsh names -20y 
has lost a final dd, eg. Hbbw for older Ebwydd. The form 
Tywy (Towey) may be explained in this way, cp. Ptolemy’s 
ToBiov rorapod éxBodai. It is also possible that the name of the 
R. Wye, W. Géy, is itself an old name for ‘water, river’ < * veis-. 
This name Chadwick connects with the frequent English form Ouse, 
German Wiese (l.c. p. 319). The Welsh suffix -wy has probably 
been extended to a number of forms in which it did not originally 
occur, e.g. Bryth. Leuca (Rav. Geogr.) = Llugwy (Carn. and 
Radnor), now called ZLugg in Hereford. The other suffixes 
common in Wales -i (-y), -nz (-ny), are not easy to explain, but 
doubtless arise in certain cases from -iso-, -niso-, e.g. Ewenny, 
older euenhi (Glam.), may represent *Avantisa, ep. Bryth. 
Aventio (Rav. Geogr.). 

Certain familiar continental names appear to lurk in corners 
of Wales and Ireland, e.g. Fr. Charente, older Carantonus, 
Caranto = Carant (Worc.), lr. Carad ; Germ. Wetter =Ir. Fedir 
(R. Nore) ; Gaul. Asmantia = W. Amman, Ir. Ammat. Similarly 
Gaul. Amantia = W. Afan (Glam.); Gaul. Swmina = W. Syfyn-vey 
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(Pemb.), for the retention of s in the Welsh name cp. Ir. Soce 
(R. Suck)=W. Soch (Carn.); Med. Lat. Separis (Seévre) = Iv. 
Sechair. The name Eden is found in Merion., Cumberl., Fife 
and Roxburgh and cannot very well be separated from Ir. Hithne 
(Kerry, Westm.) in spite of Ptolemy’s Jtwna. W. Yrfon, Irfon 
(Radnor) is doubtless the same name as Sc. Irvine, earlier 
Yrewin. For the first element cp. Gaul. /rwmna. Several Welsh 
forms contain the prefix try which may help to explain the 
formation of Tvrisantona. The second element of Trydonwy, 
a river mentioned in a poem in the Red Book of Hergest, has a 
suspicious resemblance to the name of the Danube. It is tempting 
to associate the Aeron (Card.) <*Agrona, with Ir. Aru, Ara, 
g. sg. Arann, the name of a well from which Tipperary takes its 
name and a frequent island name (Galway, Donegal, Scotland) 
<*Agrjon-, or possibly *Agron-, with a new nominative due to 
the resemblance to the word for ‘kidney’. 





THIRD MEETING". 


At a General Meeting held in Professor Jackson’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, 19 February 1914, at 4.15 p.m, 
the President (Mr E. Harrison) in the Chair, 


1. The recommendations of Council in regard to the Society’s 
Library were approved. 


2. Mr Epmonps read a paper on the Partheneion of Aleman. 
He showed that from a close study of the papyrus by means of a 
photograph it appears that our information upon it has been both 
inaccurate and incomplete. In the dark places both of the text 
and scholia the published readings are sometimes at variance with 
the traces ; and in the scholia Blass and Diels have not only left 
undeciphered much that is decipherable, but have failed to suspect 
the existence of notes, mostly interlinear, which bid fair both to 
support the new readings and to throw light on the interpretation 
and the circumstances of the poem. The interlinear scholia, 
being written very small and much abbreviated, and apparently 
in an inferior ink which has almost faded away, were all at first 
very hard to make out, and many remain undeciphered ; but as 
they are mostly in one hand, the tricks of abbreviation ete. 
became on greater familiarity a valuable guide, and the results as 
far as they have gone, though they need checking by another 
investigator, are probably in the main correct. If so, besides 
new and better readings in lines 83 ff. and 92 ff, several new 
facts would seem to emerge, among others that the chorus 
according to Aristarchus was ten in number, according to 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 3 March, 1914. 
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Didymus and the scholiast twelve, and that the performance, like 
that of the plays at the Dionysia, was competitive. Hagesichora 
would appear to have been leader and Agido second ; it is note- 
worthy that nothing is said of semichoruses. It was also shown 
that in the mutilated first column, with the help of line 6, which 
is preserved elsewhere, and a system of letter-tracing, an approxi- 
mation to certainty can be obtained in restoring lines 2—21, and 


that some of the suggested readings cannot be right. The ~ 


tracing-process was extended to lines 31—35, but with less 
certain results, because there the gap is so much wider. 





EASTER TERM, 1914’. 


A General Meeting was held in the Combination Room of 
Gonville and Caius College, on Thursday, May 14, the President 
(Mr E. Harrison) in the Chair. 


1. A letter was read from the Committee of the Missat 
of Classical Archaeology acknowledging the receipt of the report 
on the Society’s Library. 


2. Professor Ripceway made his report as representative of 
the Society on the Journals Board. 


3. Dr R. 8. Conway submitted the text of the following 
Venetic inscriptions, whose date varied from 600—150 B.c. They 
were selected from the inscriptions studied by him in a tour in 
N. Italy in 1908, on behalf of the British Academy, the results 
of which would appear ere long in a volume entitled The Pre- 
Italic Dialects. He directed especial attention to the puncts 
in the middle of words which had given rise to much discussion 
(see Pauli, Die Veneter, pp. 191—215) and of which he proposed 
a new interpretation, as signs of accent, placed normally on 
either side of the last sound of the accented syllable. 


I. FROM ESTE (ancient ATESTE) 
A. EPITAPHS 


(1) On tombstones 


exo voltiyenet vesos (Pauli, 2) 

-e-yo ne-irkah tiuva-n-tsah (ib. 5) ‘ 

-e-40 vo-l.tiiomnoh iuva-n-tiioh (ib. 227) 
e-yo -u-r-kli .e.yetoriioh a-kuti-oh (ib. 250) 


(2) On urns 


rm OO LS 


5. vheyatnah 
6. vhrentah-s.tna (ib. 232) 
7. va-n-teh vho-u-yo-n-ttoh -eyxo (ib. 230) 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 25 May, 1914. 
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20. 


- 26. 


B. DEDICATIONS 


(1) On votive nails 


vh.u-yia vhremahs.tnah z.0-to rehtiah (ib. 34) 

meyo zoto rehtiah du-k-ka kolivhiila (ib. 27) | 

meyo rehtiah zona.s-to vhuyiah va.n-tkenia (ib. 308) 

meyo zona.s-to vhu-ytia vho.u-yo-.n tiiaka gahn... 
eh rehtiiah (ib. 22) 

vho.u-yo-n-tah vho.u-yo-n-tna zona-s-to rehtiiah 
(ib. 33) 

aza-n. zona.s-to rehtiiah vhetia... (ib. 31) 

aza-n- vhuyia -u-.r-klehna rehtieh zona-s-to (ib, 32) 

mexo zona-s-to rehtviiah nerika lemeto-rina (ib. 23) 

mexyo zoto ve-r-ko-.n-2zarna ne-r-kah n (ib, 307) 

ka-n-ta ruma-n-na zona-s-to rehtiah (ib. 26) 

mexyona.s-to ka.n-ta roman rehtiiah (ib. 25) 

-e-yetor e.r-timonelo meyo zona-s-to sahnateh rehtiiah 
porah .w-zeroo-s (ib. 21) 


(2) On an alphabetic tablet 
mexyo zona-s-to e->- vhabahtsa porah -0- pasogo-s.- 
(ib. 8) 
(3) On statuettes 


meyo zona-8-to ka-.n te-s- vo-t.tehiio-s-a-k-ut-s- 
Sahnateh rehtiiah (ib. 200) 
mexo va-n-t.s. eye-8-t.s zona-s-to r (ib. 199) 


II. FROM PADUA 


(On a vi century vase) vo§o klubiiari.s.vhay-s-6o - 

(On tombstone) e-n-§ ollo.w-kii e-rmo-n- (ib. 257) 

(On tombstone) puponeh e-yo rakoh e-kupeiari-s- 
(ib. 261) 


Ill. FROM VERONA 


(On a tombstone with the picture of a chariot) ple-t.eh 
ve-i-ynoh kara-nmn-tioh e-kupeiari-s. -e-yo 
(ib. 259) 


Compare with this a vase found in Belluno, now lost, on 
which in Latin alphabet stood, according to its owner’s copy, 


27. enoni ontei appioi sselboisselboi andetic obos ecupetaris 
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IV. FROM VICENZA 
A building inscription 


28. .0..8-t.-s- katu-s- iahio-s- zona-s-to -a- tra-e--s-t 
-e-r-monio-s- lehvo-s- (ib. 267) 


This selection had been arranged for purposes of interpreta- 
tion, not in any chronological sequence. Few particulars were 
needed to render it intelligible. It was agreed that -e-xo and 
mexo were the equivalents of the Latin ego and mé; that the 
words ending in -h were either genitive or dative in function ; 
that the words z-o-to and zona-s-to were the equivalents of 
Greek édoro and a conceivable *é$wvacaro, and that vh meant /; 
that the Venetic letters z ¢ x represented respectively the sounds 
which in Latin had become d, 6, and g; and that rehtia, which 
would correspond to Latin *rectia, was the name of the goddess 
whose temple at Ateste was the site of the dedications. The noun 
at the beginning of 13 and 14 seemed to be in the Accusative, 
and to represent the offering, so that it must mean nail or pin or 
the like. These curious objects made of bronze, with ornamental 
patterns and inscriptions down the length of their sides, had been 
compared by Dr Giles to the claui trabales, attributed to the 
goddess of fortune (Hor. Od. 1. 35. 18); there was no doubt 
that this suggestion was correct, because some of the nails had 
little chains attached to their handles to which small objects like 
wedges were attached—the cwnei of Horace’s picture. Prof. Conway . 
submitted the evidence now available to prove the existence of 
the symbol @ in the Venetic alphabet with a value not far 
removed from that of ¢; and Torp’s conjecture that the word 
-e-kupeGari-s- meant ‘charioteer’ seemed extremely probable. 
The Middle Aorist vhax-s-60 ‘made’ was an interesting form, 
and so was the name twéuva-n-tsa ‘IIpérovca’ (but with the 
accent proper to the parte. of a tense with a weak form of the 
root, the Sansk. vi Class). The chief arguments for the accentual 
significance of the puncts lay (1) in the accentuation of the 
borrowed name ruma-n-na (17), the Venetic spelling of Roman[a] 
(18); (2) in the verbal forms; (3) in the adjectives katu-s-, 
lehvo.s-, kalro-s-, with suffixes which belonged to the oxytone 
class in Greek ; and (4) in the fact that it was very difficult to 
see what other significance could be attached to them. It was 
impossible from the evidence to think that they were either 
vowel or consonantal signs, or, as had been suggested, signs of 
syllabic division, or of vowel length, or of contraction or syncope. 
The system presented some resemblance to the notation used in 
the Rig-Veda, described by Whitney Sanskrit Grammar, § 87. 

One point which had probably hitherto concealed the 
meaning of these signs, was the fact that the letter 4 whose 
form in the Venetic alphabet was -|- seemed to preclude the 
writing of the accent-sign in its own syllable, it being assumed 
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that the dots of the h could also represent the accent. The 
system seemed to represent a primary and subsidiary accent in 
many words, as in -w%-zerodo-s possibly =wberibus ‘from the 
first-fruits’ or ‘at harvest-time’; and when syncopation (in speech 
or writing) took place, as in e-rmo-n (24) beside e-r-iimon (19), 
the result presumably was that two adjacent syllables became 
accentually equalised, and if the contraction was real, there 
would be either a circumflex accent on the first syllable, or 
perhaps an even tone throughout the word. The notation used 
in Sanskrit for a circumflex accent (e.g. tanvd from tania) was 
not dissimilar. But he inclined to the belief that the m in this 
word and the ¢ in words like va-n-¢-s (22) respectively stood for 
the syllables by which they were named, em and ¢é (cf. ka-n-te-s, 
21, and Aequian albsi patre for albé(n)si patri). Besides the 
inductive evidence in all the insce. in favour of the supposition 
that the letter / precluded the use of these signs, there was the 
direct evidence of the alphabetic tablet (Pauli, No. 8) in which 
the other letters of the alphabet were represented with the 
accentual dots on either side of them, but no dots except its own 
given to the letter 4. If this value of these puncts might be 
thought established it afforded interesting information as to the 
place of the accent in a language intermediate between Greek 
and Latin, such as the forms showed Venetic to be. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1914. 


FIRST MEETING" 


At a General Meeting held on Thursday, October 22, 1914, 
in Prof. A. A. Bevan’s rooms, Trinity College, the President 
(Mr E. Harrison) in the Chair, 


1. Prof. Ripgeway read a note on the supposed use of zpés 
as an adverb in Herod. v. 67: ra re 89 dAXa of Suxvedvioe éripwv Tov 
"Adpyorov kai d) zpos ta wafea adrov tpay.Koicr xopoicr éy€épaipor. 
‘This was invariably translated, “The Sicyonians both in other 
ways used to honour Adrastus and what is more they used to 
celebrate his sorrows with tragic dances.” Prof. Ridgeway 
(Origin of Tragedy, p. 28) had taken it “ honoured Adrastus and 
what is more gifted him with tragic dances referring to his 
sorrows,” and his rendering had been severely criticised by 
Dr Farnell and others. But he took this view because there 
were four grammatical objections to the traditional one. (1) 


- Herodotus used zpos as an adverb in the combinations zpds 8¢€, zpds 


dé kai, mpos 5é er, and possibly xai rpos (vu. 154), but only here 
1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 3 November, 1914. 
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kat 59 mpos. (2) But xai 57 alone is regularly used by Herod. to 
express “and what is more,” and thus the zpos is tautological. (3) 
There is no certain case of zpos as an adverb in Herod. before an 
accusative or dative, except in vil, 184 and vi. 125, where the sense 
prevents confusion. If it is in vit. 154 the collocation shows that 
it is not governing the acc., but Mr Harrison has pointed out that 
even here it may well be the preposition governing the adjacent 
accusative. (4) One unwarrantable assumption led to another 
which involves a use of yepaipw not found elsewhere, and which 
led Liddell and Scott to place this passage by itself in a separate 
category, s.v. Il. The verb means “to honour with a geras” and 
always takes an acc. of persons or other material things (e.g. 
Bwpots, Pind. Ol. vy. 11). But in Herod. v. 67 it is forced to 
take an accus. of something abstract (ra@ea). Yet by making 
"Adpnarov the object of éyépaipoy as well as of ériuwv, there is no 
strain of any grammatical usage. Furthermore, as only here and 
in vit. 154 does zpos occur as an adverb before an accus., and is 
thus liable to confusion with the prep., Mr Harrison’s view 
respecting vil. 154 seems right. If this be so, it turns out that 
Herodotus was careful to use zpos adverbially only in the com- 
binations zpos dé, mpos Sé Kai, pos dé ér1, and in other cases where 
no confusion could arise. 


2. Dr R. G. Bury read “ Notes on some passages in Plato’s 
Laws” of which the following is an abstract. 


Laws 643 p-E. Most editors assume that xamndelas kai 
vavkAypias are accusatives plural, but none of the restorations, 
based on this assumption, is satisfactory. It is better, therefore, 
to regard the words (with Stephanus) as genitives singular, and 
to restore the passage by writing eis <ra> te xamyAeias xrA. Cf. 
the confusion of re and rore in 698 c, and of ro and rore in 713 c. 
Further, in the same sentence the accus. sing. wemaidevpévov... 
av@pwrov seems preferable to the gen. plur. given by the best 
MSS., in view of the frequency of similar errors in case-endings 
in the MSS. of the Laws. 


ibid. 668 A od yep el T@ Soxel 7) wy TLs xaiper Tw, TO ye ivov ivov 
ovdé TO oUppeTpov av a ovppetpov OAws. 

Evidently the 7 is here, as Stallbaum saw, ineptum; and it 
is silently dropped by Jowett. Possibly it arose from a confusion 


n 

of compendia fee and ought to be yydy (see Bast s.v.). But 
it is not enough to amputate the py: if the editors had done their 
duty they would have applied similar treatment to the second Ty. 
Either it should be cut out or we should read yaipe,, tovrw To ye 
igov «tA. 

ibid. 679 D Kai doar 8) xara modw povov avtod, dikar Kal 
otaces eyopevat, Adyous KTH. 

Burnet’s punctuation here is barely intelligible, for what are 





LT = 
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we to make of povov atrod? Jowett connects card zoAw closely 
with Aeyopnevar, but discreetly drops povoy avrotd: Stallbaum puts 
the comma after povov. The construction only becomes clear 
when we observe—as Jowett certainly did not—that the point of 
the clause lies in the allusion to the familar distinction between 
moAeuos and oracts (cf. Rep. 470 B, Laws 628 B, 629 pb), since 
with doar we have to supply woAeuixal téyvar. Hence we must 
punctuate after zoAw, and explain pévoy as drawing attention to 
the peculiarity of city dialect, orders in place of roAcutxy Téxvy. 


ibid. 7115 rovtw papev kai tHv Tév Oedv venpeciav doréov 
elvar rd, 

Evidently #edv is wrong, but neither Orelli’s Oecpdv nor 
Schulthess’s vopwv is a probable correction. Gedy is a stop-gap put 
in after the right word had dropped out, because it ended with 
-vrwv : and the right word is reOévrwy (cf. rots rebeior vopois, two 
lines above). 


ibid. 717 A Bédy 88...7a wot’ av Acydpeva dpOorata pépoit’ av ; 
For the awkward Aecyoueva Schanz proposed depopeva, 


H. Richards yyvopeva. A better substitute would be rewvopeva : 
cp. teivew Bédy Soph. Ph. 198 ; +. Aoyov Phaedo 63 a. 


ibid. 727 A Oeiov ydp adyabdv wov tiny, tav S& Kaxdv ovdev 
TUALOV, 

The customary construe of this makes no relevant sense, and 
none of the emendations proposed gets to the root of the difficulty. 
By reading Oeiwv, and by construing tyuy as “honorific oblation ” 
and tiy.ov as “honorific,” we can at least make some pertinent 
sense of the clause. 


ibid. 890 a For dravra read ayaryra, ‘‘ the favourite talk” : 
this by haplography became amyra, which is very close to amvra. 
For similar instances cp. 687 c, 893 B, 928 B. 


ibid. 949 D rdvtwv tav ToWOvTWY THY TpwTHV avayKnY iaTHY 
evar THS Cypias. 

The context shows that no mention of “remedy” can be 
tolerated here. Hence such emendations as Stallbaum’s iatixynv 
or Ast’s faow are insufferable. It has also escaped the notice of 
the critics that there lurks a corruption in rjs Cypias as well as in 
iatj#v. Both may be cured at one stroke by reading tarrew etvat 
tas {npias. For this phrase cp. 876 c; and for the corruption . 
ep. -rarnv for rarrew 766 a, and 836 B (also Bast, p. 740). 

ibid, 960 C76 Adxeow pev THY mpwrny civat...dvvapv. 

In spite of Jowett’s heroic attempt to construe this as it 
stands, most readers will agree with Stallbaum that it is “locus 
foede corruptus.” Of the many attempts at restoration some 
assume verbal corruption only (of Aexévtwy and t@ zvpi), others 
interpolation plus corruption. Thus Stallb. brackets all from 
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arecxacpeva to rupi besides correcting to vyGévtwv and toAvry and 
arepyalopevnv. D. Peipers (in his Quaestiones Criticae de. Plat. 
Legg , 1863) also suspects adscripts and ingeniously emends 7@ 
aupt to TH opvpa (cp. Hor. C. 1. 35. 17; 11, 24. 5), reading rv 
"Atpotov 8& tpitnvy, cwrTepav TH odipa TV ap. amepyalopevnv 
dvvauzv. But none of these solutions is wholly satisfactory. It 
is a mistake to separate tpirnv from cwrepav. The simplest 
device is to read AnxGévrw for AexPevrwv (with Bekker), to eject 
the next four words as a gloss, and to write Kv per in place of zupi; 
of which the result is—ryv “A. d tpirny curepay, tov AnxGevTwv 
TO KUpet THV ap. amtepyalouevwn (or -nv) divaytv. This is confirmed 
by the language of the parallel passage, Rep. 620 E (xvpotvra jv 
Aaxuy eiAeTo potpar). 

ibid. 965 EB. «i 8 dpa ro taparav doxet tax, opav 57 xpewv. 

So Burnet. But the MSS. give not opav 5) but py, dpny, 


opyt. The most obvious correction is here, surely, the best, viz. 
orn (sc. rovnréov, or the like). 





SECOND MEETING" 


. A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, 
November 5, 1914, in Professor A. A. Bevan’s rooms (Trinity), 
the President (Mr E. Harrison) in the Chair. 


1. Professor Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH was elected a 
member of the Society. 


2. Professor RipGeway was renominated as the Society’s 
representative on the Classical Journals Board. 


3. Sir Jonn Sanpys read a paper on emendations of the 
text of Pindar :— 

(1) Pyth. x 69, ddeAgheods 7 érawyoopey éodovs. An exami- 
nation of the corresponding lines of the three previous Epodes 
shows that there is a short syllable missing immediately after 
ddehpeods. To supply this syllable, it has been proposed to insert 
pev, or vuv, or kai, or to read éwi 7 (or éxi 8), or te pad’, or Te 
pey aivyoopev, or, again, te toravycoper, or, lastly, ddeAgeotot 7 
érawnoouev eodois, A far simpler remedy is sufficient. All that 
is necessary is to suppose that 7 is the survival of é for ér, and 
to read adeAdeous ér exavycopev éodors, ‘ we shall further praise 
his noble brethren.’ For this use of ér: to mark the transition 
from one relation to another, cp. Vem. iv 80, patpw p’ én, and 


! Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 17 November, 1914. 
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Plato’s Laws, 919 #, ratpi cai pytpi Kat trois ert TovTwv eis TO avw 
yéveo wv. 

During the discussion of this proposal, Professor Housman 
proposed to go one step further, and to read ddeApeovs 7 er 


> i4 > ’ 
éravyoomev éodous. 


(2) Nem. vi 51, Papi 8€ ow veixos "Aywreds Eurrece. The 
flaw lies in the intransitive verb éurece, which Mr Ernest Myers 
renders as transitive :—‘ Bitter was the battle that Achilles made 
against him.’ If the intransitive is retained, the sense is either, 
‘heavy strife fell upon him in the person of Achilles,’ or 
‘ Achilles fell upon him, as a cause of heavy strife.’ But most 
editions have substituted a transitive verb, such as éuzaie, or 
eumace, or Seige, or have. Euras and érAev have also been 
proposed. The most appropriate substitute for the intransitive 
éurece is its transitive correlative euBadte. In Jihad iv 444 we 
have the exact phrase oqw...vetxos...€uPare. 


(3) Nem, viii 44—47, reav woxav xopifar ov por duvarov...ced 
dé rdtpa Xapiadas te Aa Bpov tbrepeicar AMMov Mowatov. ‘To bring 
thy soul back again is not possible’; then, carrying on the 
thought of ‘possible,’ Professor Bury translates: ‘I can set a 
loud stone of music in honour of ete.’ Fennell,.on the other 
hand, says that it is wrong to understand AdBpov as ‘loud,’ and 
makes AdBpov equivalent to AaBpov éori por, ‘I am vehemently 
impelled (I have more than enough energy to) uprear a lofty 
stélé of song on behalf of etc.’ For this strange use of AaBpov 
no parallel is quoted, either from Pindar, or from elsewhere. 
Aad Bpos is applied to the ‘ravening’ jaws of a dragon (P. iv 244), 
to the ‘wild’ flame of fire (P. iii 40), ‘to a “turbulent” mob’ 
(P. ii 87), and to the ‘noisy’ cawing of crows (0. ii 86). In the 
present passage AaBpov is completely out of place. It can hardly 
be doubted that re AaBpov is a mistake for 7° €Aadpor, a suggestion 
involving nothing more than the interchange of B and ¢. This 
correction had occurred to the reader of the paper many years 
ago, before he was aware that it had already been made by 
Cookesley in 1849, and by Bergk in 1853, whose proposal had 
unfortunately found no favour with other editors. For the 
construction there is an exact parallel in Nem. viii 74, «ipev 
otedavous éXadpov, ‘to weave garlands is easy.’ So here the 
sense is clearly :—‘ To call thy soul to life again is not possible..., 
but it is easy to uprear a Muses’ monument of song for thy clan 
and thy family.’ 


(4) Frag. 154, euoi & ddtyov pev yas dédora1, dbev adpus. 
This corresponds, in position, to a passage at the end of Paean iv, 


- most imperfectly preserved in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus, where 


some scanty marginalia dotaifa have been expanded by Grenfell 
and Hunt into d€|dore: Ga[puvos Spuds]. It seems far better to 
extract from Plutarch’s o6ev adpus the words d6ev ddpva, ‘ whence 
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acorns.’ adpva is a synonym for axpodpva, which, according to 
the Geoponica 10, 74, means ‘hard-shelled fruits,’ and may well 
have been applied to ‘acorns,’ but this is not its inevitable 
meaning. We should therefore prefer the other alternative, 
oOev a dps, ‘whence the oak-tree,’ which does not involve the 
change of a single letter. This suggestion, which had occurred 
to the reader of the paper during the summer, had, it seems, 
been already made by Reiske, whose solution had been regarded 
by Boeckh as a coniectura sane incommoda, But it may now be 
regarded as completely satisfactory, for a reason connected with 
the products of Keés (the island in question) which was probably 
unknown in the time of Boeckh. It is now known on the 
testimony of Mr Bent’s Cyclades, page 450, that the principal 
product of the island consists of ‘oaks and acorns.’ The oak- 
trees of this small island (of only 14 miles by 10) are ‘one and a 
half million in number, and many of them are centuries old.’ 
In this fourth Paean Euxantius, king of the small island of 
Keds, declines the offer of a seventh part of the hundred cities of 
Crete. ‘Let alone, fond heart’ (he exclaims), ‘the cypress of 
Crete; let alone the pastures around mount Ida. To myself 
hath been given but little land, the home (not of the cypress, but) 
of the oak tree, and my lot is free from sorrows, free from the 
strife of faction.’ 

Accepting Professor Housman’s proposal é:a{capov] in the 
first line of the first Epode, and his transposition dédorar pév yas 
for pév yas dédora in the first line of the second, we should now 
read the two corresponding lines as follows :— 


(21) grou Kat éyo oxdredov vaiwy d.a[ vapor] 
/ (52) poi & drtyov dédorar pev yas bev a dpis. 

(5) Frag. 140°, 33, Avywodapdywv - vt - vavta, “ExaPore, 
doppiyyov. The missing word may be restored by reading 
avrivaxta, ‘OQ thou Far-darter, that strikest up the clearly 
sounding lyres!’ In a fragment of the Greek Anthology, 
twaocew is used of striking the strings of the lyre. av-rewaxrys 
for ava-rwax«rns is paralleled in Pindar by dv-reivew, av-riOévat, 
and av-rewdas. 


(6) Frag. 153 devdpéwv 5€ vopdv Atwrucos rodvyabhs avéavor, 
ayvov héyyos orwpas. Plutarch quotes this passage twice with 
vopov, and once with tporov. Editors in general have accepted 
Heyne’s vouov, ‘pasture-land,’ and have assumed that ‘pasture- 
land’ can be applied to any ‘field,’ even a plot of ground 
containing an orchard. But it is not the ‘field of trees’ that 
Dionysus is asked to increase, but their ‘fruit, or ‘ produce.’ 
avéev is applied by Sophocles to the ‘ripening grape,’ and 
to the ‘ produce of the land’ (Frag. 239, 5, and 0.7. 172); 
and, in the fragment of Pindar, ‘produce’ is not voyory, but 
yovov. One of the Anacreontic poems calls wine the ‘offspring’ 
of the vine, yovov durédov, Tov vivov, and Pindar himself calls it 
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‘the violent son of the vine,’ Brarav ayrédov aida (WN. ix 51). 


The sense of the fragment would then be :—‘ May gladsome 
Dionysus give increase to the produce of the fruit-trees, the 
pure radiance of the fruit-time.’ The radiance of the early 
autumn comes from the shining of the ripe fruit amid the dark 
leaves of the fruit-trees. 


(7) Fi rag. 249°, mpocGa péev o "Axedviou Tov aoworaTov 
evpomla xpava, MéAlavo]s te rotapod poal tpépov kadapov. For 
evpwria, which makes no sense, we should read eupeita, a Doric 
genitive equivalent to éippeirao, the epithet of a river in Jliad, vi 
34. p frequently remains single in Pindar. The sense is ;—‘Thou, 
the most musical reed, wast aforetime fostered by the spring of 
the fair-flowing Acheloiis, and by the streams of the river Melas.’ 
The river Melas in Boeotia was (like the better known Boeotian 
river, Cephisus) famous for its reeds. Both rivers are mentioned 
in this connexion in the Historia Plantarum of Theophrastus 
(iv 11, 8). 


4, Mr Harrison read a paper on some passages of Catullus:— 
Ixvi. 92—94. The MSS. are right. Read 


sed potius largis effice muneribus 
sidera cur iterent ‘utinam coma regia fiam! 
proximus Hydrochoi fulgeret Oarion.’ 


‘But rather by thy lavish bounty give the stars reason to say one 
after another, ‘‘ Let Orion flash next to the Water-bearer, if so I 
might become a royal tress!”’ At the end of the poem the trans- 
lated tress no longer pines for its old life, but, in cheerful 
anticipation of honours to come, asks that the queen’s bounty 
may provoke the jealousy of the stars, and that they may pray, 
each for itself, ‘Fiam coma regia, ruat caelum.’ For effice cur, 

‘ give them reason to, cf. e.g. Ov. Am. 1. 3, 2. For sidera, ‘ the 
< other > stars,’ cf. 1. 73. For the sing. fam after the pl. sidera 


‘ef. e.g. Sen. Suas. 2, 12—13. For the syntax of the last two 


clauses cf. e.g. Hor. Carm. i, 3, 1—8; 28, 23—29. 


xxv. 5. Read cum diua Murcia atriensem extendit oscitantem 
or cum diua uulturum atriensem ostendit oscitantem. 


xxix. 20. The conjecture Nunc Galliae timetur et Britanniae 
involves only slight changes (H and N are very similar in OG, 
-ur is often lost from the use of a compendium), and unlike its 
rivals satisfies the rhetorical needs of the passage (prima, secunda, 
tertia, nunc). The metrical objection is not decisive, for, though 
the poem looks like ‘pure iambics,’ it seems to have another 
spondee in 1. 2 (Mamurram). Two spondees in twenty-four lines 
form a minority no smaller than other minorities in other metres; 
e.g. in Hor. Carin. i. 15, 36 the second syllable of the glyconic is 
for once short. 
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Ixxxiv. Ina previous paper (Proc. 1910, p. 2) Mr Harrison 
had suggested that the false aspirations attributed by Catullus to 
Arrius were chommoda, insidias-h, Hionios. Dr Conway has 
recently (see p. 6 supra) called the Society’s attention to the 
Venetic inscriptions of Verona (the home of Catullus and perhaps 
of Arrius) and neighbouring towns. A striking feature of 
Venetic is its wealth of aspirates, in x, >, 9, vh, ahs, ht, hn, and 
especially ah, oh, eh, at the ends of words. May it have been 
from Venetic that Arrius, and vulgar Latin, caught the trick of 
superfluous aspiration? Aspiration of final s may have helped 
towards the loss of final s which took place on the way from 
Latin to Italian (-as, -as-h, -ah, -a). 


5. Mr Harrison read a paper, supplementary to Dr Ridge- 
way’s (see p. 9 supra), on adverbial zpos. A pos, certainly 
adverbial, is followed by a dative in Hdt. vi. 125, 5, and by an 
accusative in vii. 184, 1. But in vii. 154, 2, zpos is better taken 
as a preposition, since there is reason to think that Hippocrates 
did not lay siege to Syracuse. In Aristoph. Lys. 628, where the 
rhythmn is against taking zpos as adverb, the wording and context 
favour the meaning ‘and come to terms with men from Sparta 
against us,’ even though this requires d:aAAarrew to be intransitive. 





THIRD MEETING. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, 
19 November 1914, in Professor Bevan’s rooms, Trinity College, 
the President (Mr E. Harrison) in the Chair. 


1. MrA. D. Knox, Eallow of King’s College, was elected a 
member of the Society. 


2. Professor Housman read a paper on Ovid Jbis 512 and 
tvistia 111 6 8, [The paper is published in full in the Classical 
Quarterly, Vol. 1x. pp. 31-38. ] 

Ibis 511 sq. 


lapsuramque domum subeas, ut sanguis Aleuae, 
stella Leoprepidae cum fuit aequa wiro. 


The addition: of wiro without an epithet to Leoprepidae was 
criticised by Schrader and appears to be unexampled ; for wiro 
and Aeacide in Sil. x111 800 are to be separated by punctuation, 
and Democriti...wirt in Lucr. 111 371 stands on another footing. 
It was further objected by Merkel that sted/a cannot mean stella 
Dioscurorum ; and moreover the stella Dioscurorum was a marine 
phenomenon which had nothing to do with rescuing Simonides 
from the falling house of Scopas. No more had the constellation 
Gemini, even if stella could mean a constellation ; but it cannot, 
and the examples alleged in the dictionaries are false. The star 


} Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 1 December, 1915. 
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then must belong not to mythology but to astrology. It cannot 
however signify Simonides’ natal star, for a natal star is no stella 
but a sign of the zodiac ; and if it signifies, as it seemingly must, 
a planet, the planet should be specified unless the introduction of 
astrology is to appear purposeless. The superfluous wiro conceals 
the missing name Jowis. The fall of houses was supposed to be 
caused by Saturn (Manetho vi 611 sq., Chaucer Knight's Tale 
1605-8) and the consequences to be mitigated by Jupiter (catal. 
cod. astr. Graec. 1 p. 123, Firm. math. v1 15 8-9). 

Almost the same error occurs in érist. 111 6 7 sq. 


quique est in caris animi tibi candor amicis 
cognita sunt ipsi, quem colis, ista wiro. 


‘ipsi, quem colis, uiro’ designates nobody, for there were many 
‘uiri’ whom Ovid’s friend ‘colebat’; and Heinsius proposed deo, 
since it is agreed that the person meant is the emperor. Jouwi, by 
an easier change, obtains the same sense; for there are eight 
places in the ¢ristia where Augustus is so called. 


3. Mr Hicxs read a paper on the maxim of Protagoras, and 
examined the view of Dr Schiller in Plato or Protagoras? From 
the words avéyvwxas yap rov (Theaet. 152 a), it was urged that 
the sophist’s treatise ’AA7jfea was in circulation at the supposed 
date of the dialogue. This date is determined by the mention of 
a battle at Corinth, and disposes of the story that the book was 
proscribed and perished with its author in 411 B.c, The sugges- 
tion, that though the defence put forward, Zheaet. 166 c, comes 
substantially from Protagoras himself, yet his arguments are 
seriously misrepresented by Plato, who failed either to understand 
or to express them adequately, is really comic in its absurdity. 
The further suggestion, that if Plato had invented the speech 
he would have made a better job of it polemically, taking 
care not to put into the mouth of his Protagoras anything 
his Socrates did not subsequently refute, is seen to be 
erroneous by a comparison of Protagoras 350 c, D. Moreover 
it is not the manner of the Platonic Socrates to take credit 
for other men’s work; his happiest thoughts he attributes to 
hearsay or dream or inspiration. Lastly, Dr Schiller’s admission 
that there is a difference between Protagorean and modern 
humanism was shown to be concerned not with a subordinate 
point of terminology but with the all important issue whether 
improved opinions and habits are validated by experience 
and thereby entitled to rank as true. It was then argued by 
- direct reference in detail to 7'heaet. 166 c-168 B and Cat. 385 sq. 
that the views of Protagoras were most nearly akin to what 
is now designated subjectivism. The denial of an objective 
_ standard was more likely to originate with moral and political 
speculations than with the study of physical or physiological 
phenomena. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Pdtlological Society, 


. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- — 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. - 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 Nolawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologteal Sortety. 
LENT TERM, 1915. 


FIRST MEETING" 


The Annual Meeting of the Philological Society was held on 
Thursday, 28 January 1915, in Mr Nixon’s rooms, King’s 
College. 


1. The following Officers were elected for 1915: 
President : Mr Harrison, Trinity. 
New Vice-President : Mr Nixon, King’s. 


New Members of Council: Dr Giles, Professor Ridgeway, 
Mr Sheppard. 


Hon. Treasurer: Mr E. C. Quiggin, Caius. 

Hon. Secretaries: Mr Adcock, King’s; Mr Duke, Jesus. 
Hon. Librarian: Mr 8, G. Campbell, Christ’s. 

Hon. Auditors: Mr Nixon, King’s; Mr Wardale, Clare. 


2. The Treasurer’s report was read and accepted. 


3. Agreed to make a grant towards the publication of a 
number of the Belgian periodical Le Muséon. 


4. Mr Hicks read a paper on doubtful meanings of Adyos 
in Aristotle. He called attention to the perplexity surrounding 
the interpretation of this term, used either with or without 
6p00s, in some important passages of the Nicomachean Ethics. 
After enumerating the various divergent renderings from time 
to time proposed by editors and others, he suggested the need 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 9 February, 1915. - 
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for enquiry whether in a given context Adyos is or is not a 
technical term. For instance pera Adyov, especially with dvvap.s, 
has the force of an adjective, “rational.” But xara doyor, in De 
Anima u 2, 414* 25, means nothing more than “as we might 
expect,” a Thucydidean use, and xara rov ép$dv Adyov may mean 
no more than “to be quite accurate,” cizep tis épOds ef, Pl. 
Phaed. 938, Soph. 2394. If Adyov éxov ever passed current for 
“rational,” this would favour the acceptance of Adyos itself as 
‘‘reason,” whatever the primary force of €xe. Aoyov may have 
been. A new or extended meaning, however etymologically 
derived, tends to become independent. One test of its complete 
establishment in the language is afforded by compounds. In 
this connexion the meaning of daAoyos, evAoyos, tapdAoyos is 
instructive. From Pl. Rep. 534, waidas ddoyous dvtas worep 
yeoppds it was inferred that adAoyos had already become a 
technical term for irrational lines in geometry; indeed Demo- 
critus wrote a treatise [epi ddoywv ypaypdr. 

Mr Hicks then examined passages of the Politics, in which 
it has been claimed that Adyos =“ reason”; 1 13, 1259 26, 
1260° 5; 11 4, 1277" 7; vir 15, 1334> 12—25, pointing out 
that in the latter passage both Adyos and Aoyipds were glossed 
by vods, and that immediately afterwards the e&s of the rational 
part of the soul, 7d Adyov éxov, is called voids." Next, in De 
Anima 111 3, 428% 22—24 the argument must be: none but 
rational beings can be persuaded so as to form beliefs (or judge- 
ments). Lastly De Anima u 12, 424° 27, 31; 11 2, 426° 3, 
the passages in which aio@yois is declared to be a doyos, were 
examined in detail. The question is sometimes put, does Adyos 
here mean a form (eidos), or a ratio, Adyos Tis pei~ews? It was 
shown that in 1 12 form is meant, and in 111 2 ratio; but 
these two meanings are not inconsistent. Both form and ratio 
are relative notions, form imposed on matter, ratio of parts. 
The analysis of whole into matter and form can be applied even 
to such a ratio as that which Aristotle often calls Aéyos appar, 
as well as to concord, cvpdwvia, and when a numerical ratio is 
thus regarded, 6 Adyos 7 otcia 6 8° apibpos try, Metaph. N 5, 
109217. Cf. Metaph. A 10, 993° 17 sqq. 


5. Mr Suepparp read Notes on Aeschylus Persae, of which 
the following is a summary. 


(1) Lines 1—11 are carefully balanced, and show that in 
line 13 @upds is the subject of Baifer. advdpa means “himself, 
the man,” and is only intelligible thus :-—— 


Tlepoav radv oixopéevwv...torvxpvowv...aitos avag...Aapeoyer?s 
, = , a > > ‘ 
vootw 7 Bacireiw...7ouxpvcov otpatias...icxds “Agiatoyeris 
WXWKE. . .avopa, 
Being courtiers, they say: “I am anxious about the king aud 
the army: the army is, as a tragic fact, gone; and as for himself, 
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my heart mutters him young.” The symmetry makes the change 
of subject easy. So does the memory of Odyssey xx. 13 xpadin 
8€ of &vdov tAaxre. Compare Plutarch Mor. 506 b. 
(2) In line 232 read ravr’ éfyjocoper. Hesych. épinuc:...ére- 
tpérw, and édinor: éxitpéra. Compare Od. xix 502, xx1 279. 
(3) 332. rowvd dpxovrwy viv. Weil read rocovée rightly, 
and accepted Hermann’s tayov viv. This follows Hesych. tayoi: 
...apxovres. But viv is a late correction and frigid. Dion. Hal. 
R. A. v 74 has dpxovs for trayovs. So dpxovrwy may represent 
apxav tov, and Aeschylus may have written taydv ravd. 
; (4) 347—350. 
: Punctuate thus: 
; py cor dSoxdpev tHdE AecPOHvar payy 
% adr ade: 
The stress must be on 77 (schol. évradda, yyovr eis ro 7AHG0s). 
The current punctuation could only give the meaning “ Don’t 
j suppose we were defeated in this fight,” which is absurd: also it 
. i 
’ 
; 


ee. ee = eee ee 


leaves aA)’ ode inexplicahle, and spoils the climax and asyndeton 
of Geoi. 








SECOND MEETING". 


At a General Meeting held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, King’s 
College, on Thursday, 11 February 1915, at 4.15 p.m. the 
President (Mr E. Harrison) in the Chair, 


1. Mr Suepparp read Notes on Sophocles, 0.7’. 


(1) When Sophocles uses a word in a rare or unexampled 
sense the context generally makes the abnormal meaning plain, 
and very often the word is chosen because the normal sense can 
be felt, by the hearer though not by the speaker, working 
dramatically behind the abnormal. Thus in 7’rach. 491 éxaxrov 
is used with the sense of aifaperov, but the familiarity of the 
ideas involved prevents the audience from feeling any harshness 
or obscurity. Cf. for example, Eur. /r. 292, 339, Soph. Fr: 619, 
530, the contrast of Phil. 1317 and 1326, the use of airéyvwros, 
émurractos, avtayperos, and such. effects as 0.7. 1231. Yet 
éraxtov is chosen here because the normal suggestion of some- 
thing coming from without, strange, monstrous, perhaps con- 
nected with witchcraft, has a value for the audience, who know 
the sequel. The very subtle suggestion of the truth is developed 
when we hear the chorus which follows: there also syntax is 
strained for the sake of the dramatic effect. Similarly éxrdézov 
‘in 1132 is chosen, not at random, for dAAov. The irony is more 
subtle than that of peyrrds in 445, but similar in kind. ; 
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(2) But these abusiones are generally easy. The common 
interpretation of orépéartes in 0.7. 11, “ having formed a desire,” 
is indefensible. O.C. 1093 is quite different: there we have 
first an invocation and prayer to Zeus and Athene iw... Zed 
wépots..., then accusatives governed by orépyw (which, when 
we hear it, means “I lovingly revere”), then a sudden shift of 
construction, spontaneous and emotional, to pod<v. Sophocles 
would not have said podety orépyw for “I desire them to come”! 
' In O.T. 11 the objections which are urged to orépgavres in the 
sense of “in a mood of stout endurance” miss the dramatic point: 
throughout this speech Oedipus alternately shows pity and ap- 
peals for courage: in 1 réxva (zatnp 8 ws nos...) is followed by 
Kadpov... (cf. Sept. 1—9). So here he asks if the suppliants are 
brave, because he wants to make them brave. 


(3) A good and easy example of the dramatic value of a 
normal sense felt beneath an abnormal is 0.7. 88 éfed@ovta, 
“Tonic for aroBavra,” to the audience suggesting not, as Jebb 
says, “exile,” but (literally) ‘‘ coming out,” the tragedy of Oedipus 
in fact: this is hardly felt at the moment, but we realise the 
skill of the poet when we hear e.g. 1011, 1182. The particular 
effect in 88 depends also on the ambiguity of kar’ dp6dv, for 
Creon only xadds, for us suggesting the fulfilment of other 
oracles. 


(4) 0.7. 52. Editors all think xpareis is used by the familiar 
idiom without special effect as a synonym of apxyes. Jebb: “It 
is as if he had written <«ivep apfes aorep apxes.” For the 
audience this is not true. An important dramatic element of 
the play is the tendency of the typical good king to show 
symptoms of tyranny: a study of 14, 31, 40, 201, 237, of the 
climax of the scene with Creon 626 ff., 903 ff. (Zeus as the only 
true King), 1196, 1522, shows the importance of this theme. 
It is this generally ignored element which makes the remark of 
the chorus (not of Sophocles) in 889 relevant to Oedipus. 


(5) The point of the whole play is not that sin is punished, 
but simply the old truth well expressed in Pindar Vem. vit 55. 
No man has perfect happiness for all his life: what one must 
pray for, and the best one can hope to have, is a modest 
measure of good, with sense to use it well. This is the prayer 
that Oedipus leaves with his children. xapos here means 
“measure” and it is a mistake to read ég@ and talk about “ op- 
portunity,” “chance.” In view of the tragic effect of 979, 
repeated on a higher plane in 1080 ff., it would be strange if 
Sophocles had found no better thing for Oedipus to say to his 
children than “ Live where chance and opportunity allow.” He 
says “Live where Modest Measure is.” ‘This sense of xacpos is 
often missed: Hes. "Epy. 674, Pind. Ol. x1v 47, Bacch. Fr. 21, 
where Jebb might have been saved by Clement’s reference to 
Euripides, Anth. Adesp, 508 (Jacobs). 
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(6) The first scene of 0. C. is full of reminiscences: among 
them notice orépyew (see note 2), é£apxody (see note 5), pavOdvew 
...-TeAeiv (see note 4 and O. 7. 216—222). 

One particularly fine example may be added: the notion of 
the fire-bringing plague in O. 7’. 27, developed in the first chorus 
(where the gods who are invoked to fight the evil bring fire 
themselves...all, that is, except Apollo) and leading thus drama- 
tically to the climax of 470, where Apollo has his fires to use 
against the sinner! Because of all this, there is value in the 
reminiscence O. C. 55, where the fire is kindly, civilising. 


2. Mr Knox read a paper On Editing Theocritus. 

149 A metaphor from fishing: Opp. Hal. 111 133, 295, rv 444, 
111 393: ddAov is “hook.” Perhaps read évacracrév (Lucian 1 
629), but see Babr. rv. 2, 1x 2. 

11 146 aadas or apodas? 


vill “that man of Kydon’s town who fareth bravely at 
the Muses’ side.” ov is correct. 


1x 3 See Geoponica Bk xvii for the difficulties of the passage. 


x1 60 roxd y' dpvevew peuabor (teach) pe? The correction ev 
transferred to the wrong word. 


xul 37 Yyad’ addrres for un haidov (gloss as Biicheler saw on 
érntupov): see Hesych. svv. partadav, pnraddv. Change due to 
Greek editors. 

xl 24 dw ovv tore yxowpddes Eotav with or without Jacobs’ 
transposition. 

68 Expel gloss (seréwpa éxi) tav tpotovw (ra) ioria aipov(res) 
and read vais peév (emi rpordvo.st) petapora appev’ éxoura (évdov) 5 
npiBeor perovixtiov éfexaG(evdor). 

xv 49 ‘banded together of the refuse of rascality” of these 
same bands in Burton 1001 Nights 11101. xporety = ovyxporety, 
as Hesych. Neoxpdros (so read for NeoOporois): veoavééow (= 
veworl Evyxexpornevors; id. SvyKpored: ovva(v)éet). 

XXII 37 Aéye dy (for Aeyeo) ore vuKTds dy: (rad)ra Tis EooeT 
aya. (for éxceo 5 Aéyer) pavvev éraipw; Herodas vii1)(Soph. £1. 
638. The ‘Eraipos begins at v. 31. 

39 See Plat. Rep. 1x 571, 2, Cic. Div. xx1x 60, Clem. Al. 
Paed. u 9, Artemid. 17, Tertull. de anima xtvut. Nikephorus 
(p. 19 Rigalt), Chrysostom de ingluvie et ebrietate, Max. Tyr. 
xxvuil. Appul. Met. p. 58 Oudendorp. 

xxl 10 sqq. Only elyev (12), UBpw (14 réppav?), and & 
éfopras (15: read ef épuas 8) are seriously corrupt: see Foerster 
Scr. Phys. 1 338; but there is probably a lacuna between 10 
and 11. 

31 wavo6y: cf. Reiske’s em. in xv 98. (Author may have 
written rav@7. ) 

55 ryAepidrwy “that he had desired in absence.” 
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xxv 117 zarrwv for ravtwv (atavis regibus). 
vel 
pas 
Nicander Alex. 423 zwpois and zivew arise from zoAAny, and 
the true reading is ve(uats. So in Phoenix fr. 1. 17 rwvyew arises 
TETTL 


from twvywv (read épeidouar for upecBopat in 16). 





THIRD MEETING. 


At a General Meeting held in Mr Nixon’s rooms, King’s 
College, at 4.15 on Thursday, February 25, 1915, the President 
(Mr E. Harrison) in the Chair, 


1. Mr G. A. Hieut was elected a member of the Society. 


2. Mr Knox read a paper on Atacta Alexandrina, of which 
the following is an abstract. 


Phenix Col. Fr. 1, v. 15 éya 8, dxov 7d8es p€pove, 6pban- 
pods | épeiSopiar [for duet Bopat] povonot, mpos Oipais adwr, | Kai 
dovti Kal py dovtt, rAedva pil tg for TOWVYED |. 

Fr. 2, v. 4 ds obx id adorép ov Aigay édifnro. Acgay or the like 
is Persian for heaven, taken with wv. 5, 6 from (Ktesias) ap. Strab. 
p. 733, following or SOEROOEES Hdt. 1 132. 


Fr, 3 @adrg¥s yap aatois iotépwv (judges) évyicros for doris 
dotépwv. (iordpwv M. Haupt.) [In Eur. fr. 773. 70 read 
kyptcow 8 dciav BaciAyuv acrav & [for aird 8 | aidav= eddn- 
potvtov 6 Baoreds Kai of acroi.| 

Asklepiades. Add from Plut. Mor. 476 4 

Kovoy Kepaia KevoTadet rapyveyKer. 

Apollonid. Nicaenus. Myvw for TAjuv? x 

Parmeno Byz. fr. 1 avijp yap €Axwv olvor ws vdwp immos | 
Sxvhioti, dwveiv ake for speech’ or gdwvyv] ode Kér7a ywdoKov 
[ignorant of the a of the Scythian alphabet] (xetrac 8 avavdos év 
7iOw KohupBycas Kabutvos ws pyKwva pappaxov Tivwr)...... 

Theophr. Char. xaxodoyia. Krinokoraka ‘lily raven’ hints 
at the practice of tattooing practised among Thracian noblemen 
and noblewomen: Dio Chrys. 1 442, Artemid. 1 8, Phanokles 
(Stob. 77. tx1v 14). 


Theocritus m 60 read ds é xawdé—while their potency is 
unimpaired. XV 30 px Ov Er, Anorpi (or the like)—zoAv is part 
of a gloss éri rod on Oyv or dyv, for so they always explained 
them: e.g. on 1 97, Hom. E 412. 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 9 March, 1915. 
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Nicander Alexipharmaka. 


v. 94 yxArdwyte for kAWHovre (correct L, & 8.). 

170 a véor for oiwver (correct L. & 8.). 

193 (Ar)[pw)]uaréac. 

395 dSyr€erar for dv Evera. 

423 veiwas for vv. ll. rwpors and ziver. 

500 dda [O. Schneider for rapai] Aapvpy [for Aarapy). 

576 odvavdéos [vv. I]. roAvnxéos and roAvadyéos]. 

590 @pyixinv for oixeinv. See Hasluck on the harbours of 
Cyzicus, one of which, at any rate, was called a Aiuvy, and another 
‘Thracian,’ 


3. Dr Gives read a paper entitled “‘Was Homer a Chian ?” 
of which the following is an abstract. 


(1) After the lapse of 120 years the theory of Wolf that the 
Homeric poems were put together out of a series of lays seems to 
have been given up by most scholars even in his own country. 
Nor can any of the variants or adaptations of that theory be said 
to have met with general acceptance. 


(2) The theory of Fick published in his editions of the 
Odyssey and Iliad in 1883 and 1885, that a great part of the 
poems was originally composed in Aeolic and that they were 
ionicized by Cynaethus of Chios, has never obtained any general 
success, partly because Fick, by bringing in Cynaethus and 
other unnecessary matter, hardly did his main thesis justice, 
partly because most Greek scholars were not familiar enough 
with the history of the Greek dialects to follow his argument 
easily. Scorn was heaped upon him by declaring how ridiculous 
it would be to suppose any such change from one dialect to 
another to have taken place in the works of a popular poet 
in a modern language. Asa matter of fact there is no lack of 
parallels in modern languages. The most popular Anglo-Saxon 
poetry was of northern origin, but is mostly preserved in the 
dialect of Wessex, though showing its history by the preservation 
of northern words when a change would have injured the 
alliterative metre. Some of the Arthurian legends of Middle 
English are preserved in the most diverse dialect forms (Cam- 
bridge History.of English Literature, u p. 121). The snatch of 
song in Othello 1. sc. 3, which begins “ King Stephen was a 
worthy peer,” is a fragment of Scottish origin, the corresponding 
line in the original still extant being “In days when guid 
King Robert rang,” not only the dialect but the situation being 
changed in the English version. A similar alteration occurs not 
infrequently in ballads. Such changes, however, arise in singing 
or recitation because the public of the time was a listening and 
not a reading public. The singer or reciter adapted the language 
and, if need be, the situation to his audience. 
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(3) Fick therefore need not have introduced Cynaethus. 
A great part of the legends dealt with north Greece, the language 
of which from the earliest times was Aeolic, though in Boeotia 
and in parts of Thessaly there was a large influx of Dorian in 
post-Homeric times. At the court of Peleus and of his pre- 
Dorian successors the minstrel would have sung in Aeolic and 
mainly of the achievements of Aeolic heroes. In the Pelo- 
ponnese the corresponding dialect would have been more nearly 
akin to the later Arcadian. This also, as is seen especially in its 
isolated colony Cyprus, retained many Homeric characteristics. 
In the Homeric poems there is an Aeolic element which cannot 
be eliminated without violent change. Fick and others have 
collected the Aeolic words which remain where the Ionic word 
is of different quantity. Homeric oratio obliqua is unlike Attic, 
because it puts present tenses depending on a past tense into the 
past. A similar construction is found in quite late Thessalian 
(Whibley’s Companion to Greek Studies, p. 571). 

(4) But the poems as they have come down to us need not 
therefore have taken their present form in Thessaly. In com- 
paratively primitive societies ballads are composed at the moment 
to celebrate the prowess on particular occasions of individual 
heroes. The Epic which combines these deeds into a continuous 
tale comes later. When this happens so late that the historical 
facts have become obscured inextricably with myths of all sorts 
we have not epic but romance. In one of the few epic poems 
that have been composed in Britain we can see this. Barbour 
in his Brus says of the prowess of the English Sir Andrew 
Harela : 


I will nocht reherss all the maner : 

For quha sa likis, thai may heir 

Zoung women, quhen thai will play 

Syng it amang them ilka day. 

(xvi 519.) 

Barbour himself was the epic poet—a generation later. The 
exploits of Bruce’s earlier contemporary were not celebrated till 
Blind Harry’s Wallace, some 180 years after the events. Barbour 
on the whole is historical, though his confusion of his hero with 
the claimant of the Scottish crown, who was really his hero’s 
grandfather, can hardly have been unintentional: Harry’s state- 
ments are very largely mingled with romance. 


(5) The earliest movement of a Hellenic stock into Asia was 
apparently that of the Aeolians into the N.W. corner of Asia 
Minor. They were followed later by the Ionians and these still 
later by the Dorians, Among the birthplaces assigned in ancient 
times to Homer the most favoured were Smyrna and Chios. 
Smyrna relied upon the name Melesigenes and maintained a cult 
of Homer. Simonides quotes from Homer as the man of Chios, 
but Chios itself relied upon the hymn to Apollo 172 rudAds dvyp, 
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oixel 5¢ Xiw vt waiwadoéooy and on the clan of the Homeridae. 
Both Smyrna and Chios originally belonged to the Aeolic area. 
Smyrna remained Aeolic till a comparatively late period (Hero- 
dotus 1 150). Chios became Ionic very early, though its first 
Hellenic population was Aeolic (Diodorus v 81). If the Homeric 
poems took their existing form in a place where Ionic had 
superseded but not entirely exterminated Aeolic and were 
founded on earlier Aeolic lays the peculiarities of Homeric 
language can well be accounted for. The mistake made by the 
earlier Homeric critics was in supposing that Homer represented 
the beginnings of a literature. The style is not that of a 
beginner nor is the language. The endings in -oo which long 
survived in Northern Greece are in Homer convenient archaisms, 
The great poet who framed the poems on the whole as we know 
them came at the end of an epoch, not at the beginning. Many 
changes in his work were no doubt brought about by inaccurate 
recitation and by adaptation to Ionic or Athenian audiences, 
Hence Aristarchus’ view that Homer was Athenian. 





EASTER TERM, 1915’. 


A General Meeting was held on Friday, 14 May 1915, at 4.45, 
in the Lodge, King’s College, Professor Rapson, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. Papers were read, of which the following are 

abstracts : 


1. By Dr James: Transmission of an Old Text (Pseudo- 
Philo Antiquitatum Biblicarum liber). 


The authorities are: the printed edition (1527) made from 
two (lost) mss. from Lorsch and Fulda which closely resembled 
each other; the Phillipps ms. 461 (cent. xm) from St Eucharius’ 
Abbey at Tréves ; the Vienna ms. lat. 446 (cent. x11) of German 
origin; the Vatican ms. (Vat. lat. 488) of cent. xv, seemingly 
copied from a ms. also of German origin ; extracts in three ss. 
Phillipps 391 cent. xit (from Tréves) Tréves Library 117 (cent. 
xv) and Fitzwilliam McClean ms. 31 (x11, from Eastern France) ; 
and in the “Chronicle of Jerahmeel” (Hebrew, translated from 
the Latin in cent. x11—xiv), edited by Dr M. Gaster. 

Evidence was adduced to show that all the extant authorities 
for the text (which is a version from Greek probably going back 
to a Hebrew original) are ultimately derived, through minuscules, 
from a single imperfect manuscript written in uncials and un- 
divided, which seems to have been preserved at or near Tréves, 
and contained also the Latin version of the genuine Quaestiones 
et Solutiones in Genesim of Philo. 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 1 June, 1915, 
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The extant authorities fall into three groups—(a) the mss. 
used for the printed edition ; (6) the Tréves mss., Phillipps 461 
and 391 and Tréves 117; (c) the Vienna, Vatican and McClean 
ss., to which the Hebrew is akin. Groups (a) and (6) are closely 
connected, and on the whole superior to (c). 

The circulation of the book was apparently confined to 
Western Germany and Eastern France. There seems to have 
been a copy in the library of 8. Riquier: Petrus Comestor of 
Troyes is the only author who is known to quote the text. 
Trithemius late in cent. xv had seen it. 


2. By Mr J. M. Epmonps: Suggested Restorations of 
Sappho and Alcaeus. 


The passages in question were taken from Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
vol. x. It was pointed out that the restoration of such frag- 
ments can be plausibly done, only if all the available means are 
taken to get as near as possible to the truth. The most im- 
portant of these means—next, of course, to a knowledge of the 
Aeolic dialect and a knowledge of Lesbian poetry (and some re- 
storers fail to use even these)—are, first, the filling of gaps not by 
the look-and-see method, but by the actual tracing of letter-groups 
from a photograph of the extant part of the papyrus (for the 
correct estimate is based on the width of the space between any 
particular pair of letters as much as on the width of any particular 
letter), and secondly, the making of the restoration of each line 
consistent in every way, graphically (e.g. initial gaps must corre- 
spond in length), artistically (e.g. the suggestion must make part 
of an artistic whole), and idiosyncratically (i.e. it must be the 
sort of thing the author might have said), with the restoration 
of the whole piece. For instance, in the case of initial gaps, it 
is no use taking A’s restoration of one line and B’s restoration 
of the next, unless they correspond in every respect. Much less 
is it any use, as is so often done, to fill initial gaps by merely 
counting the number of dots given by Grenfell and Hunt. It 
all depends, of course, on what letters are substituted for the 
dots, or rather on what letter-groups. The happy-go-lucky 
restoration of these and similar fragments which prevails both 
in England and abroad is no less than a disgrace to modern 
scholarship. In the present case the further precaution was 
taken of discussing every doubtful letter with Dr Hunt and 
admitting no proposal which he had not agreed to be palaeo- 
graphically possible. Dr Hunt’s kindness in answering queries 
and also in supplying photographs is here thankfully acknow- 
ledged. 

“Ot Sappho 1231, frag. 1, col. ii, alternative suggestions were 
given. If rvide is ‘to Greece,’ the ‘Atridae’ are Agamemnon 
and Menelaus returning from Troy, and Sappho, accordingly, is 
about to return from Greece to Lesbos; if it is ‘to Lesbos,’ the 
‘Atridae’ are Orestes’ sons or great-grandsons—accounts vary— 
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setting out to found the first Greek colony in Lesbos, and Sappho, 
accordingly, is in Lesbos, about to return from Pyrrha (?) to 
Mitylene. ‘ The former view involves the difficulty that Aga- 
memnon in fact arrived home only to be murdered, and Menelaus 
only after long wanderings, and this unhappy aspect of the com- 
parison has to be suppressed. The latter view, however, is 
almost impossible to reconcile with the existing remains of |. 18 
of the poem, ypaviA, with a trace, probably, of a wrongly inserted 
c after the 7; while in the former, good sense is made—‘ even as 
they with the help of thee and thy fellow gods (ctv vypr) set sail 
(jpav Atticised for dpav) from Ilium, so be thou my aid, gentle 
Hera, in this homeward voyage of mine.’ The 4th stanza may 
be plausibly filled with a prayer that Sappho may live ‘as before’ 
her ‘pure and beautiful’ life among the ‘maidens’ of Mitylene, 
whom she has so often taught to dance and sing for the wedding 
festivals over which Hera presided. 

Restorations were also suggested of frag. 9, describing the 
jettisoning of cargo in a storm, frag. 13, a farewell to two 
departing friends, frag. 14, a comparison of a bosom friend to 
Hermione and Helen, frag. 15, an appeal to the beloved Gongyla 
to come back, and frag. 50, the justification of a girl friend who 
defies the gossips. 

Of the first Alcaeus Papyrus, 1233, a restoration was sug- 
gested for part of frag. 3, an address to the summer sun. In 
frag. 4 1. 9 it was shown that the true reading is edod[vy]wv 
(= eifiywv), not eded{p]wv, the Papyrus having « followed by what 
may be either « or o, with v inserted above, and the space after 
the 6 being too wide for p but fitting vy exactly. In the next 
line the een Eup poe that there had been twofold haplo- 


graphy, Aapixpoeror| aut SATS |res standing for Adurpor mpordvoc’ 
igovtes, ‘to sit far-seen upon the forestays.’ This gets over the 
difficulty of the asyndeton between Opwicxovres and the participle 
at the end of 1. 10, by making the latter (future) dependent on 
the former (present). In restoring frag. 8 it was supposed that 
at 1. 5 a new poem begins, praising the fatherland for the aaAou 
maioes who took the field as courageously as those who were 
grown men, ‘I am not complaining that I am grown-up’ con- 
tinues the poet ; ‘I would not pluck out a hair of my beard rapa 
potpav Avos; but the fact remains that men have men’s troubles 
to face, whereas boys have no call to rush into the battle-mellay.’ 

Of the second Alcaeus Papyrus, 1234, restorations were 
given of frag. 2, col. i, taking Bacpos as ‘a stone of the base’ 
and reading avroow érd|xpwev|, ‘is now the headstone over 
them’; and “of the two more complete scholia, the first containing 
a reference to Pittacus’ brother-in-law, Aplax]ov, and wife, 
CRS jy. In frag. 2, col. ii, among other suggestions, it was 
proposed to read whagfa lopl ot t'| €oaxOev | &vOa vopos Aap’ éw6[e 
$|wvynv, ‘and wassailings are brought in where the law is wont to 
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speak.’ In a restoration of three stanzas of frag. 4, the sugges- 
tion for 1. 7 involved és datxpors [ddpuors] ‘into the glittering 
(gaudy) houses’ (cf. Soph. ¢acxds explained by Photit’s as = Aap- 
xpos), and for 1. 10 peyaOe{c] [iO ]es ‘swayed by pride-of-place.’ 
In all, restorations were proposed of sixty-six lines of Sappho 
and sixty lines of Alcaeus, with three scholia. [Restorations 
were also given of 1234 frag. 1, which, as no photograpli could be 
procured, it was pointed out must be regarded as provisional. 
Since the paper was read, new portions of the fragment have 
been fitted on by Dr Hunt (see Oxyrh. Papp. x1), which show 
that his estimate of the number of letters missing from the 
beginning of Il. 2-6 was misleading, and that my readings based 
on that estimate must be revised. I could not ask for a better 
proof of my main contention, viz. that such estimates are unsafe 
guides to the restorer; and I must ask members of the Society to 
note that the very great majority of the restorations given in the 
paper of which this is an incomplete account were based not upon 
such estimates, but upon photographs and letter-tracing. J. M. E.] 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1915. 


FIRST MEETING". 


A General Meeting was held on Thursday, October 21, in 
Mr Wardale’s rooms, Clare College, the President, Mr E. 
Harrison, in the Chair. In the absence of both the secretaries, 
Mr Adcock and Mr Duke, on Government service, Mr J. M. 
EpMonpDs was appointed to act as Secretary of the Society till the 
Annual Meeting in January, 


Professor RipGEWayY read a paper on the Sudden Rise of the 
Old Attic Comedy, which is printed in full in an Appendix on 
“The Origin of Greek Comedy and the Sudden Rise of the Old 
Attic Comedy” in his Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non 
European Races (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 401—22. 


Mr Harrison discussed the following passages .— 
(1) Soph. fr. Troili (561 N.): 

eynvev ws Eynuev adOoyyous yapous 

™ mwavtopopdw @érid. cvprrAaxeis zore. 


‘Speechless ” (not “unspeakable,” ad6éyxrous) suggests that 
the mortal was forbidden to speak to the goddess his wife. Has 
not folklore other examples of such a taboo between a mortal 


? Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 2 November, 1915. 
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and a divine companion or mate? Compare the ballad of Thomas 
the Rhymer : 


For, speak ye word in Elflyn-land, 
Ye’ll never win back to your ain countrie. 

Ap. Rhod. rv. 866—879 borrows from Hom. Hymn. 11. 236 ff, 
but does not, like the hymn, justify the wrath of the goddess 
when the mortal utters a cry: perhaps Ap. had at the back of 
his mind the detail to which ap@dyyous points. 


(2) Eur. (fr. 891 N.) ap. Ar, Pol. 1310 a 33: aore GH &v 
rais toavtais SypoKpariats éxacwtos ws BovAerat, kal cis 6 xpylwr, 
us dyow Eipuridys. Read cis & xpq av “living for what he 
pleases,” “living with what end in life he likes.” For xpq and 
xpys, personal, see Soph, Ant. 887 with Jebb’s note, 4j. 1373, 
El. 606, and cf. Ar. Ach. 778. Equally necessary.is xpp in Eur. 
Jr. 918 N., though Cicero must have read xpy since he adapts 
the passage to a plural subject, with rakapdoOwv and rexrawéobwv 
(ad Att. vit. 8). For eis ef. Xen. Cyrop. vit. 1. 33 eis KédXos 
fyv, Ages. 1X. 1 7@ eis Kdéddos Bio. 

(3) Ovid, Fasti v. 1—110. As the debate is reported, we 
are left to infer from 107—8 that the second and third speakers 
had two supporters each; and sororum in 107 is misleadingly 
vague. The third best ms. has swarwm. Read duarwm, and 
mark the loss of a couplet after 78. In 80 prima sui chori 
probably means ‘“‘senior of the Nine”; ef. Hes. Theog. 78. 





SECOND MEETING" 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, 
November 4, in Mr Wardale’s rooms at Clare College. 


Dr JAckson read a paper, “ Notes and Queries concerning 
Eudemian ethics 11 v, vi.” The following is a summary. 

1232*30 After dore kai TG ceuvd Kai TG peyadorperet Sporos 
etvac Soxet, for Susemihl’s comma, substitute a full stop: and, 
with Spengel, for ore, write éru. 

*33 doxei d€ Trodr’ elvar peydda, & Swiker 6 THY KpatioTyV Exwv 
é€w repi Ta Towadr elvar yoea. For diwxer, write doxet. 

®36 dep 6 dpdvipos dv kededoee kai 4 dpery. For amep, read 
yrep. Keep xai 4 apery: for, as 6 ppovimos is also éyaGds, and 
9 apety implies dpovynots, these are alternative presentations of 
the moral faculty. 

1232 1 With Spengel, for avdpeia, write avdpeios, and 
compare Bast, p. 773 &e. 


! Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 30 November, 1915, 
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1232>1 peéya yap oierar elvar tav aicxpov. For oierar; read 
<oiecGai 71> olerar, and compare Wicomacheans A viii 1125* 
15. ; 3 

>4 peyadoyrixov be doxed TodTo Sa TO Tepi Aya Grovdalew, 
kai Tatra peydda, Kai ody Ott Soxet Erépw tui. For doxet in 4, 
write doxetv; and for oz, 6 7. 

>14  otrw pev ovv ddgeev av évavtiws Exe. TO yap lvat Te 
padiota wept tuypyv Kal KxatadpovytuKov eivac tov woAAdy kal 
doéys vdx Spodoyeicbau. So the ms. Keep 76 and «ai, and for 
te padiora, write 7a padiota. 

32 €or d€ pixpa Kai agwov twa THALKOUTWY Kal agvody EavToV 
tovtwv. For puxpa xai, read puxpov evar. The genitive termi- 
nation ov, if superposed, might easily be lost: and a=e, 
k=v, are recognized equations. For the collocation pixpdv evar 
agvov THALKovTwv, Compare 35 peyddwv agvody éavtov Tay evtipwv 
ayabav. ; 

1233” 11  olov tyv Gewpiav otk wero OepiotoKrAel tpérew Fv 
éromoato “Odvpriale Sia tiv mpovtdp~acay tarewoTnTa GAG 
Kivov. Plainly.a subject is wanted for ero. In the Journal 
of Philology xxxii 222 Bywater shows that r—tau with an 
apostrophe—sometimes did duty for ts, and was occasionally 
misread as te. Having established this, he proceeds to deal with 
a passage in Hippocrates 1, p. 109, 6 Kuehlwein, where some 
Mss have dvvacré tis av, and others, the best, dvva:r’ dv. Bywater 
conjectures that this dvva:r’ av is compressed from an earlier 
dvvaito T av, i.e. Svvartd tis av. I think that in the passage 
before us a tis, which followed @ero, has been similarly lost. 


Dr Giuzs read a paper entitled ‘Some Greek Medical Terms 
and Euripides’ Conception of the Madness of Heracles,” of which 
the following is an abstract. 


Some years ago it was pointed out (Proceedings C. P. S., 
1908, p. 16) that in the comparatively high civilization of 
Peisistratus’ age the crofter at the ywpiov areAés on Hymettus 
was still working with the zarrados or dibble, the most primitive 
of all agricultural implements. It is prima facie not unlikely 
that some primitive traits may be found also in other depart- 
ments of Greek life, and not least in medicine, which to modern 
times has retained amongst the common folk many traces of its 
early relationship to sympathetic magic. 

(1) The following history of axéoua: ‘heal’ was suggested 
some two or three years ago by an enquiry from Dr Postgate as 
to whether there was any evidence to connect axos with the root 
ak- meaning ‘sharp,’ which is widespread in the Indogermanic 
languages. The etymologies given in the dictionaries are 
vague, or, as in the case of Ebeling’s derivation in the Homeric 
Lexicon (from 4 causative and xeo- the root of xeiac), impossible. 
Prellwitz (ed. 2) connects with the Skt. yacas “ Herrlichkeit.” 
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But in that case the word ought to have a rough breathing. 
Moreover it is as a general rule unwise to connect primitive 
words with highly abstract notions. Boisacq suggests a con- 
nexion with dxéotpa ‘a darning needle.’ The primitive treat- 
ment of wounds, however, shows that Dr Postgate’s suggestion is 
justified. Among the Wa-kikuyu the edges of a wound are 
drawn together and a long thorn is run through them and 
wound about with a long thread of fibre, which keeps the thorn 
in position till the wound heals. It is then removed much as a 
surgeon removes his stitches. Thus adxos is originally a prick or 
thorn so used, and from it is formed a verb *axeo-rouar whence 
the early dxe‘ouar, surviving for metrical reasons in the participle 
in Homer’s time. Boisacq’s axéorpa seems not to occur before 
Lucian, though no doubt the name and the object are both much 
older and by chance are not found in earlier literature: cp. the 
English word deech which, as the late Sir James Murray pointed 
out, is found in English literature only at intervals of nearly 
five hundred years. 


(2) The verb idopat and its kindred words are in all pro- 
bability connected with ids ‘poison,’ Latin virus, Skt. viga-, 
though as Curtius long ago pointed out there is no evidence in 
Greek for an initial F (unless the reading of the first hand in 
Bacchylides 111. 68 is evidence for a verb Fiatvw). The connexion 


with taivw is not probable in point of sense, to say nothing of the 
difference in the quantity of the 1, which in iatpds seems not to 
be shortened before Euripides. The development of meaning in 
iaowat is an early example of the great medical principle similia 
similibus curantur. In the Highlands the water in which a 
flint arrow has been steeped is regarded as an infallible cure for 
hurts supposed to be inflicted by that ‘elfbolt,’ and similar 
sympathetic magic is found all over the world. The early Greeks 
as we know from the case of Philoctetes and from Od. 1. 260-2 
used poisoned weapons, and a similar preparation was the best 
anti-toxin. 


(3) The etymologists have not been fortunate over the 
history of Avoca, Avtra ‘madness.’ The word is rare in Homer, 
being used only of a kind of Berserker rage which affects Hector 
in liad 1x. 239 and 306 and Achilles in //iad xxi. 542. But it 
has two derivatives in Homer Avoowdys (J/. xt. 53) and Aveoynryp 
(il. vit. 299 rotrov & od divapar Badrdev iva Avoontypa). The 
treatment of madness by the Greek tragedians is an interesting 
study. It is clear that Euripides had devoted special attention 
to it. In the Orestes 396 the hero tells us that conscience 
(avveois), remorse for matricide is what ails him. But in the 
Hercules Furens Heracles has no such reason to have a mind 
diseased. He has returned victorious from the labours under- 
taken in virtue of his promise to Eurystheus, and Euripides 
avoids the hackneyed story (adopted by Sophocles in the 
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Trachiniae) of the shirt of Nessus. Hera alone is responsible. 
She sends against him a deity Avoca, who goes only under 
compulsion. As a result Heracles is seized with a fit of 
maniacal fury, the character of which is portrayed with great 
precision. The symptoms may fairly be described as “great 
mental disturbance, with fits of maniacal excitement, in which 
he strikes at every one about him, and accuses them of being the 
cause of his sufferings—these attacks being succeeded by calm 
intervals in which he expresses great regret for his violent 
behaviour.” This quotation, however, is drawn from the article 
on Rabies in the Encycl. Britannica (11th ed.). In later writers, 
medical and ether, Avtra is the technical term for hydrophobia, 
and a full account is given in Dioscorides’ Theriaca. The origin 
of the word Avooa is from *Avx-va and means the wolf disease. 
A memory of the relation between the words may be preserved 
in Theocritus tv. 11, wefoac xa Midwv kai tas AvVKos aivrtixa 
Avoojv. [Whether Euripides had a similar play of words in 
mind is uncertain, though the wicked king in the play is named 
Lycus, and the punning on Pentheus and zév@os in the Bacchae 
shows an undoubted example of the kind. According to 
Wilamowitz Lycus was an invention of Euripides and did not 
occur in the myth before his time. ] 





THIRD MEETING" 


A General Meeting was held on Thursday, November 18, 
in Mr Wardale’s rooms at Clare College. In the absence of 
Mr: Quiggin on Government service, Mr WarpbDAaLE was elected 
Deputy Treasurer. 


1. Professor Housman read a paper on some passages of 
Ovid, of which the following is an abstract: 
Ovid her. vi 110 
cur tua polliciti pondere uerba carent ? 
pollicitt is not a neuter substantive but a masculine participle, 
and the construction is that of amor. 1 8 108 “ut mea defunctae 
molliter ossa cubent.” 
trist. 11 11 61 sq. 
crede mihi, si sit nobis collatus Vlixes, 
Neptunique minor, quam [ouis, ira fuit. 
Attempts to get rid of gue in the pentameter have failed : 
write then in the hexameter “feliz nobis collatus Vlixes.” si sit 
is a marginal explanation that col/atus is equivalent to the protasis 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 7 December, 1915. 
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of a conditional sentence, as in Prop. 1 5 7 “non est illa uagis 
similis conlata puellis”: see also Quint. vi 2 22 “‘comparata ei 
felix Polyxena.” 
trist. v 2 23 
litora quot conchas, quot amoenos hostia flores 
quotue soporiferum grana papauer habet. 
hostia here and often is a false spelling of Ostia, whose wealth 
of flowers is described in Riese’s geogr. Lat. min. p. 83 24-30. 
ex Pont. 1 2 101 
utque diu sub eo sic sit sub Caesare terra. 


terra has come from the verse above and has ousted semper. 
Caesare means “a Caesar” as in Luc. m1 168. 


ex Pont. 1 6 23-4 
qualicumque modo mihi sint ea facta, rogare - 
desine. 

qualiscumque interrogative is not Latin; the best ms has 
qualiacumque ; write qualia quoque. 

ex Pont. 1 5 11 

optastique breuem salui mihi Caesaris iram. 

salui, though much assailed with conjectures, is necessary to 
preclude a dangerous ambiguity, and means “ita tamen ut ipse 
saluus esset.” So isdem sub dominis trist. 111 1 58, and so senior 
met. xv 838, where Ovid probably wrote “cum senior meritis 
(similes Mss) aequauerit annos.” 

ex Pont. u 7 3 

proxima subsequitur, quid agas, audire uoluntas. 

uoluntas is rightly defended (against woluptas) by Vahlen, 
but wrongly explained. proxima...uoluntas answers to wult... 
primum in verse 1, and the sense is “‘secundo loco uult.” 

ex Pont. m1 4 64 

si duce non facta est digna corona suo. 
suo, absurdly changed to tuo by recent critics, refers to corona 


and is good sense and idiomatic Latin. See 1m 8 14, 9 22, 
trist. 11 578, Manil. tv. 912, Mart. 1x 76 4, x1 52 6. 


2. Dr R. G. Bury read a paper on “ The Origin of Atomism,” 
of which the following is an abstract : 


The current view that “ Atomism is an offshoot of Eleaticism,” 
and that Leucippus is dependent on Parmenides, has already been 
severely criticized by Gomperz and Mr A. W. Benn. Gomperz 
is probably right in deriving Atomism “partly from the Pytha- 
goreans.” This may be shown (1) from a comparison of their 
main tenets, and (2) from a-survey of Atomistic terminology. As 


2 
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to (1), both Atomists and Pythagoreans are rigid dualists, and both 
build up the world out of primary monads which are qualitatively 
invariable; but they differ in this that while the point-monads of 
the latter are all alike and only acquire shape-variety when 
pluralized into triangles, gnomons &c., the atom-monads possess 
shape-variety from the start, and represent a telescoped form of 
the multiplied monads, or oxyynpara, of the Pythagoreans. The 
explanation of this characteristic difference may be found in the 
vacrov theory of Leucippus. As to (2), the following terms may 
be regarded as linking the two schools :—idéa (cp. A. E. Taylor, 
Var. Soer. p. 248)—oyxos (cp. Theaet. 155 a, Parm. 164 a)— 
*Avayxy as applied to the Atomic law of motion, or dives (cp. Rep. 
617 B, with Adam’s N. ad loc.) —droropy (ep. Meno 85 a, Parmen. 
Fr. 3)—oxjvos (= oGpa)—epirddasis (cp. Phaedo 82 D where we 
should read, with Diels, waddrrovres: cp. Aelian V. H. 3. 11). 
In Arist. Met. 1 4 diabtyy (=taéis) is given as one of the 
differentiae of the atom: the right word is probably d:a6jxy 
(cp. the def. of diaBeors in Met. tv 19, and Democr. Fr. 9). In 
the same context, the words ro d€ Z tod N Oéce should not be 
altered, with Diels, to & and H, since all the letters used are 
probably taken from the technical term NACTON. The assump- 
tion that oréppara was an early Atomistic term is warranted by 
Arist. de An. 1 2 (zavoreppia: cp. de Caelo 111 4), by Lucretius’s 
semina rerum, and by the play on ozaproé in Plato (Soph. 247 c). 
The clue to the origin of Atomism may be found in the peculiar 
term vaordv (ep. Galen vi11 931), which conveys the central notion 
around which, with the aid of Pythagorean concepts, the whole 
Atomic theory was built up. Je. Leucippus derived his physical 
theory in the first instance from the study of the phenomena of 
compression (“kneading”) and of porous or spongy matter. It 
is the study of porosity that gets us at once to the double notion 
of “the Full and Empty”; and on this stock of Ionian physics 
were grafted by Leucippus his Pythagorean borrowings. But 
to the Pythag. oyjpara L. applies afresh his vaocewv-concept, 
“kneading” the geometric shapes into voidless atom-shapes— 
telescoping them, as it were (cp. cvvévta xai wiAovpeva Ar. Phys. 
1v 6). In short, Leucippus, if labelled at all, is best described as 
‘“‘an independent Pythagorean”; and Atomism is in no real sense 
dependent on Eleaticism. 


3. Mr Harrison read “Addenda on Soph. fr. Troili 
(561 N.).” 


The view of adpOdyyous yapouvs which he had taken on 
October 21 (see above, p. 12) was probably due, by unconscious 
memory, to B. Schmidt: Volksleben der Neugriechen, p. 116; 
Neue Jahrb. f. kl. Altert. xxv (1911), p. 648 ff. Schmidt 
adduces from Crete a folk-tale, clearly descended from the legend 
of Peleus and Thetis, in which the Nereid never eachanged a 
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single word with her husband until the incident which caused 
them to part. The Cretan tale is told also by Sir Rennell Rodd, 
The Customs and Lore of Modern Greece, p. 178. Schmidt is 
followed by W. Mannhardt (Wald- und Feldkulte, 11° 60), who 
refers to Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium, c. x11, for a similar 
silence ; and he will be followed by Mr A. C, Pearson in his 
edition of the fragments of Sophocles. Professor Burkitt quoted 
to the Society another such silence from the story of the Persian 
Prince Beder and a Princess of the Sea. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologteal Soctety. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13 No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 Nolawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


—s Cambringe Phtlological Society. 
LENT TERM, 1916. 


FIRST MEETING! 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Thursday, 27 January 1916, at the Lodge, Emmanuel College, 
the President, Mr E. Harrison, in the chair. 

There were elected Officers for 1916: 

President: Dr Bury. 
L Vice-President : Mr Wardale. 


Members of Council: Prof. Jackson, Prof. Bevan, Sir John 
Sandys, and Mr Harrison. 


— oo oe 





Hon. Treasurer (re-elected) : Mr Quiggin. 

Hon. Deputy Treaswrer : Mr Wardale. 

Hon. Secretaries: Mr Adcock (re-elected) and Mr Edmonds. 
Hon. Librarian (re-elected) : Mr 8. G. Campbell. 

Hon. Auditors: Mr Campbell and Mr Sikes. 


Mrs WeEppD read a paper on Some Passages of Euripides and 
others, of which the following is an abstract : 


Eur, Med. 1261-1270. 


Ch. paray poxbos é éppet TEKVOV, 
apa pdrav yévos idtov érexes, o 
Kvaveav Airodoa SuprAnyadwv 
metpav agevwtatav éaBoddyv ; 





? Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 22 February, 1916. 
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derAaia, ti cor ppevav Bapis 
xoAos Tpoo7itver Kal Svopevys 

povos ; dpelBerar 

xarera yap Bporois Omoyerhy pad 

opara téri yaiav abropovras Sad 
5a Ged0ev witvovt’ éxi Sdpors ayy.t 


Mrs Wedd suggested that the reference to the Symplegades 
is carried on into the sentence beginning deAaia: thus zpoc- 
witve =crushes, and govos ape(Berac (middle) = passes through, 
emerges from (sc. dpévas). In this case the murder is ironically 
compared with either Argo or the dove, and the fiasco of the 
love-match is emphasized. 

In line 1269, for éri yaiay read érayo + dv. érayew to 
be taken in technical huntsman’s sense = Jet loose the dogs, thus 
suggesting the Erinys-motif. 


Eur. Hel. 357-359. 
Hel. Gipa tprtiyors Geaior 
T® TE oYpayyas “[dai- 
as évi{ovte Lpiapi- 
8a wor audi Bovorabpovs. 
[ovpayy aodai ceBifov LP: onpayyas “Idaias évifovr. Badham : 
cuptyywv dodais o¢BiLovr. Wilamowitz. ] 
Read Fipa Tpebvyous Geator 
TG te 0, “Hpa, yas “Tdai- 
as gevifovrt Iprapi- 
da wor apdi Bovorabpovs. 


dn viekian of the three goddesses, and of Paris, who once enter- 
tained thee, Hera, nigh his hut in the land of Ida.” Helen, here 
the virtuous wife who never went to Troy, reproaches Hera, 
patroness of faithful wives, and hints that her neglect has been 
bought with a price, the hospitality of Paris. Above (1. 348— 
350), Helen invokes Eurotas, witness of her marriage-vows ; 
now, Hera, who has betrayed her. 


Eur. I. A. 720—724. 


Cl. xarera daives tous ydpous és voTepov ; 
Ag. Gicas ye Wpo? dpe xe?) Gioar Geois. 

Cl. nets Se Botvny ov yovacéi Ojooper ; 

Ag. eévOade Tap edmptpvorow “Apyetwv mhdraus 
Cl. Kadds dvayxaiws Te cvvevéyxor 3 opus. 


For xadés avayxaiws te read Kade *s dvayxata ode, ‘I shall be 
inviting them to a sorry feast.” Perhaps there is a further 
reference, with tragic irony, to the inevitability of the feast, i.e. 
to the sconce-cup: cf. Plautus Rud. 11 32. 

[I am inclined to accept Mr 8. G. Campbell’s suggestion, 
dvaykaiav in agreement with Ooivyy. R. E. W.] 
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Eur. I. A, 1166—1170, and 1177—1179. 


kav tis o épytat tivos éxari viv Kreveis, 
A€for, ti pyceis ; i "we xpy A€yew Ta Oa; 
“Edévgv Mevédews i iva daBy. kaAov T yévos f, 
KaKHS yovatKes pucbov aroreioa téxva. 
Taxfiota roto. pidtaros avovpeba. 


For yévos read yéuos, a fine bargain: cf. Aesch. Ag. 1222, a 
passage which Euripides may well have had in mind. The babes 
of Thyestes were the innocent victims of passion: was Iphigenia, 
says Clytaemnestra, to be sacrificed by her father, the son of 
Atreus, in order that Menelaos might recover his wife—a bad 
lot ? 

The commercial metaphor is borne out by puobdv adroretoat 
and wvotvpueda. 

Therefore perhaps picov, the MSS. reading, should be re- 
tained in line 1179, and the latter part of the line emended. 

"Arodecév o, @ Téxvov, 6 puTevoas Taryp, 
abros‘Ktavuv, otk adXos ovd addy xepi, 
tovoe <vootov> Katahimav mpds Tovs ddpuous. 


[wroOov L P.] 


Here some technical commercial expression may have led to 
corruption. As zpds rovs is in rasura in L, it may possibly have 
ousted zpodods in the commercial sense of “payment in advance.” 
By transposing zpodovs, therefore, and ddpnovs, we might read 


Towvoe puoGor, katahurev Sopous, mpodors. 
i.e. Agamemnon had not even secured the delivery of the goods. 


In this case éei in the following line would refer back to the 
main sentence tiv’ év Somos pe Kapdiav eEew Soxeis (1173), all that 
intervenes being of the nature of a parenthesis. 


Aeschines in Ctes. § 233. 


érer eer éx Tod Sixacrnpion 6 Tovodros KpUrys €avTov pev 
dobevn reroinKas, ioxupov dé Tov pytopa. avyp yep iwrys é ev rode 
Synpoxparovpevy vopw Kai wade Baohever. drav 8 érépw tapra 
rapade, KatadéAvkey THY avTos avrod duvacteiav. Ere 6 pev 
épKos, | dv SpopoKds Sixdlet, ocvprapaKxohovday adrov Auret* 80 abrov 
yep, olpat, yeyove TO dpdprnpa- 9 5& xapis mpos dv éxapilero adndos 
yeyerytae: 9 yap Wydos adavis péeperat. 

The words dv’ adrov yap, olpa, yeyove TO dpaptnya do not give 
satisfactory sense: what is wanted is an antithesis to adyAos 
yeyevyrat. 

For 80 atrév read d:adrnrov : “for the scandal of the verdict 
has, I suppose, been noised abroad, whereas the recipient of his 
favour is unconscious of favour received, the vote being recorded 
in secret.” 

1—2 
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It is true that airéw and compounds are poetical, but this is a 
highly coloured passage. 


Aristoph. Ran. Hypoth. tv (fin.). 


[rots de : yeAotous TovTois 6 Toujrns pOdd~ dewworyTos avvet mavu 
yevvata Kal orovdarata. TH yap, eé “AuSou per Aioxrov pos 
tovs Cavtas dvadhopa pyot tpoTeuropevos 6 Atdvucos, évtoAnv éoxe- 
TAovrwvos Kal Tleprepovys, Kal TAXOS TOV avTOV drs Thy Toduretav 
iodon TOV "AGnvatwv kai diarion Tas ExOpas kal tovs dua TH ev 
"Apyevvovoais Pa yevoperny avaiperw TOV exOpav [vexpav Velsen | 
guyddas yevomevous Kai atiwous, avis woXiras Kal évtipovs Tojoer. | 


In last sentence take ¢you as parenthetical, delete comma 
after Awvvoos and semi-colon after éoye, and read for tayos some 
form from tacow, perhaps tayas =arrest-warrants. ‘‘ Dionysos 
got an injunction from Plouton and Persephone, and warrants 
from the same parties, ete.” (altering zomoew to romon and 
reading vexpav for éyOpév with Velsen), cf. the closing scene of 
the play (1504). 

Pluto. xai 80s rovtri KiXcode vr dépwov 
Kal Tovtl Toit. topicTais 
Muppyxi F dpod cat Nixopaye, 
768 5 “Apxevopw- 
kat pal’ airois Taxéws WKeEWw 
ws ene Sevpi Kai pn peAdrew. 

Ts it conceivable that, by the time of the writer of the Hypo- 
thesis, tayxos itself might have come to mean a dépéche? The 
staging, however, of the scene requires at least three documents, 
so a plural seems to be wanted. 


Plautus, Amph. 11. 169. 


Mercury. Olet homo quidam malo suo. Sosia. Hei, num 
nam ego obolui ? 

Mercury. Atque haud longe abesse oportet ; verum longe 
hine afuit. 

Sosia. Illic homo superstitiosust. 


Here the sadly lacking point may have been present in the 
original Greek in the form of a reference to the perapagn against 
the Teleboae. 

“ He can’t be far off: but he was in the Far-Cry Land” or 
“but it’s a long, long way to Tipperary.” 
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SECOND MEETING’. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, 
10 February 1916, at the Lodge, Emmanuel College, the Presi- 
dent, Dr Bury, in the chair. The Society recorded an expression 
of its regret at the death of one of its oldest members, Mr J. E. 
Nixon. 


Dr R. G. Bury read ‘Platonica,’ of which the following is an 
abstract : 


Phileb. 13 B kaxa 8 6 ovra. airav Ta TOAAG Kat ayaba B€, ws ypeis - 
paper, Opens av mpocayopevers ayaa aivra. Some codd. insert 
mavra after ouws. Since the regular use of xai...d€ is to corrobo- 
rate or intensify (‘nay more’), the first ayaa can hardly stand, 
as is pointed out by Mr H. Richards (in Platonica). Uncompli- 
mentary epithets like dxa@apra, pavixa or mayxaxa might be 
thought of ; but a neater correction, killing ‘two birds with one 
stone,’ would be mavTa, assuming that dyafa ousted wavra, and 
that a marginal mavra was inserted later in the wrong place. 
With mwavta the construction will be ra zodAd xai (ra. moda.) 
mavra dé (‘most of them, nay by far the most’ ), as in Hat. i. 
203, ii. 35. 


ibid. 52 D kai 7d péya kai 7d ixayov. In spite of Mr Richards, 
ixavov can hardly be right. I have long thought that the right 
word is 7o zoxiAov. If the first two letters of zoxiAov were 
accidentally omitted, -.xcAov would almost inevitably become cxavov. 
For zocxidov cp. Phil. 12 c, rouxAwdrepa Kai peiLw Rep. 426 a, rodd 
kat mouxiAov Rep. 604 v, Theaet. 146 v, Laws 704d. 

ibid. 66 D idnBos tayabbv éridero yyiv ydoviy eivar racav 
kat ravteAn. For the suspected tmavtehi Badham proposed zavry, 
Richards TavTEeds. I conjecture mavtoiayv (AN= AH): ep. Phil. 
30 B wagav Kai tavtoiav codpiav, Theaet. 157 A mavta yiyverbar 


kat zavtoia : and see also the criticism of ydo0v7 as an omnibus- 
term in Phil. 12—13. 


Phaedr. 228 B amavrjcas 8€ TH voootvt. Tepi Adywv axoyy, 
idov pev ov noOn «th. In Class. Quarterly (Oct. 1915) 
Mr Richards proposes airév in place of the second iduv. May it 
be a corruption of some part of 7S0v7, and should we write #dov7 
yo0On or, better, ndovps <ytry>Oy? Cp. Thuc. iii 38 adds Se 
axons noovi socuperae Kat codiotav Oeatais éouxdres. For the 
confusion of 7 and . in Platonic mss, see Adam’s Republic, vol. ii, 
pp. 524—5. 


ibid. 237 B Kai mote avrov aitdv érebev Totr aird ws xKrA. 
airav T, épdv B, A€ywv cj. Richards, zweypdv Winckelm. By 
combining the readings of the two Mss we arrive at 6: érdv, 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 29 February, 1916. 
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which—taking éy in the sense of ‘ pleading,’ or ‘words of advice’ 
(see L. and S. s.v.)—gives a suitable sense. 


Protag. 327 ¢ doris cou adtxwratos daivetat avOpwros trav év 
vopos Kai avOpwros tTeOpaypevwv. Various suggestions have been 
made to remedy xai dv@pwros. Perhaps xai Gvous is a corruption 
of ixavas, Conversely, in Phileb. 23 p, Badham corrected tis 


” 
ixavos of codd. to ris Gvos. 


Theaet. 149 D xai éav véov dv S0f) auBXiocxew apBXioxovew. 
Among the latest emendations are Naber’s xai vavov adv and 
Richards’ xai dpewov dv. I suggest, for véov dv, veotrov: a chick 
is equally a chick whether in the shell or out of it. Cp. veorriov 
of ‘yolk of egg’ (see L. and S. s.v.), and veorrés of a human 
‘chick’ in Laws 776 a. 


ibid. 175 c ei Bacwreds eidaipwv Kextnpevos 7 ad xpvoiov. For 
7 av Burnet has (after Iambl.) 7 ad zoAv, while Madvig and 
Schanz read rai (=zodv, Hesych.). Richards (Platonica) proposed 
to Tavrddov xpvciov. On the same lines we might propose 7d 
Tvyou xp.—Gyges, too, being a proverbial ‘money-bug.’ 


Epp. 316 D tov 8 adpova Spavt. peta rovnpav Kal tod\dwv 
avO@puruv xatadeXeupéevov. Richards proposes a transposition, 
moAAGv Kai rovynpov, or else davAwv for ztoAAdv. Why not zo- 
Aeuiwy, a compendium of which might easily be confused with 
moAAav (see Bast, p. 834) ? 


Mr Epmonps read a paper on Suggested Restorations of 
Alcaeus, of which the following is an abstract. : 


(1) It was claimed that we have grounds for supposing 
Sappho’s works, as known in antiquity, to have comprised some- 
thing like 12,000 lines, and that the total for Alcaeus was 
probably comparable with this (Harpocration’s words introducing 
fr. 103, where the Mss vary between v7’, 7’ and «’, should be read 
év tevtnKxooTy éyddov ‘in the 50th ode of the 8th book’). These 
large numbers emphasise the folly of supposing these great poets 
never to have repeated themselves. The fragment called by 
Bergk 23, 

avopes yap woAvos TUpyos apevios, 


has found its true place in the Berlin-Aberdeen papyrus (see CZ. 
fev. Dec. 1909), and it thus becomes plain that the three pas- 
sages of Aristides and one of Nicolaus quoted by Bergk on that 
fragment deal with a different passage or different passages 
altogether. It was shown that of the four passages two contained 
metrical citations of Alcaeus, one in the Alcaic metre, the other 
in that of Catullus 61, a metre used by Sappho and Anacreon. 
The first reads as follows in the Mss,...6rt ovx oixiac xadds éore- 
yaopevar ovdé AiGor raxav cd Sedopnpevor ovSe GTEvwrrol TE Kai vewpra 





ane 
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n TOS, GAN avdpes xpHoOas Tois det mdpovor Svvdapevor, and should 
be thus emended 


ovk olka, KdAws TeTeyaopevat 
/ , > la 
iGor Te Tetxewv dedoprpevor 
obdé orévwron Kal veupt 
> 
a mods, addr’ avepes xpderOar 
rots al wapeiot Sivapevor.... 


‘Not houses finely roofed or the stones of walls well-builded, nay 
nor canals and dockyards, make the city, but men able to use 
their opportunity.’ For reydéfw cf. Hesych. réupara: crepavwpara, 
and réyy=oréyyn [read also réypara for taypara with Bergk’s 
tetpapapnwov Ale, fr, 153 ‘in buildings of bricks four-hands- 
thick ’]. te would easily fall out before reyéwy, and emendation 
would then give ovd¢ before AM. douew elsewhere is late, but 
need not therefore be denied to Lesbian (an alternative would 
be nt Sedunuevor). oréevwro either ‘streets’ or the canals or 
creeks of Mytilene, called evpumoi Long. 1. 1, Paus. 8. 30. 2. 
With the ictus-lengthened divapevor cf. e.g. dcivernus and dovv- 
veros Alc., and Theocr. Aeolic poems passim. dvepes is to be 
presumed for Lesbian from Theocritus’ ictus-lengthened avepos, 
28. 19. 

The second citation appears in the mss of Aristides thus, ws 
dpa ov Aor ovde Evra ovde réexvy TexTOvwn al wodEs elev, GAN’ Gov 
wor av wow avopes avtovs vulew ciddres évtadOa Kal teiyn Kat modus 
(cf. Nicol. Progymn. 1 277 Walz, which also has £vAa), and 
should be thus emended 

od AiPor EiAa 7, ov Téxva 
Textovov Tods, add’ ora 
mwoTTa K éwow avodpes 
avtots owlnv eidotes, év- 
tav0a, teixea Kal mods. 


‘Not stone and timber, not the craft of the joiner makes the 
city ; but wheresoever there are men who know how to keep 
themselves safe, there are walls and there a city.’ For zorra 
ef. Sa. 1. 5, xarépwra (Fick xdéreporra, Hesych. xarepora). 


(2) No editor of the Herculanean fragment (Bergk 50) has 
seen the Ms. ‘Two photographs procured through the kindness of 
Prof. Bassi have proved invaluable in correcting the Oxford and 


Naples transcripts and in bridging the gaps. The papyrus is to 


be read as follows....|ydaypeo- | rolvenpevarr[ w |vqy | Terdexevye 
t[oco|omepe | rao ppevacowocovst- | wrovocxatwyapkepa- | Aavkatic- 
xerovF ov | Oapiabvpovartiape- | vooredarovopevag | taxevOnrodov 
kere | Fa[vda]vevrerayrg- | twxartovavtaxarBu- | xol..... and thus 
transcribed . 
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» 
¥—éox|n 9 apeorov eupevar 
~ , 
rovnv: to d€ Kev NOL TOTTOS 
‘ tg td > > , ’ 
mép tails dpévas olvos, ov diw Tdos* 
KaTw yap Kehadav Katioxe 
5 tov Fov Oapa Odpov airiapevos 
, > , ld a 
mweda T ovopevos Ta Kev OF. 
‘ > > ¢ ’ 4 
to 8 ovkére Favéavey weraitarte. 
“~ »¥ 
Kai towadra Kat “IBuxols. 


Translate: ‘‘‘...And to drink seemed to him a pleasant thing ; 
but one that hath so much wine as that about his wits, such an 
one lives no life at all: for he hangs his head, chiding oft his 
own heart and repenting him of what he hath done. And so it 
ceased to please him when he came to his ripest.” And the 
same sort of sentiment occurs in Ibycus.’ 1. 1 aipeorov a corrup- 
tion of apeorov due to confusion with aipeiofu. 1. 2 the un- 
metrical 7 is easily corrected to #01, which has Lesbian parallels. 
1. 3 the unmetrical « of repi projects into the margin and may have 
been added later ; toos for rotos has Lesbian parallels ; xarioye 
became xaricxe because of Favdavey below, where, however, the 
poet recurs from the general to the particular subject. 1. 6 eda 
T ovdpevos = peroupevos Te (the gloss wedadevopevos* peTapeddmevos 
seems to refer to this passage) ; olouor is 6Frouar, which, however 
written, could in Lesbian be olopor, oF Foyar, or oFopar; ovouar 
here is a way of writing the second; -vas for -vos is a mere 
blunder. The last 9 letters of the quotation must contain a 
personal dative to go with Favdavey; weraitatw is a good meta- 
phor for a certain stage of drunkenness. With ll. 2 and 3 cf. 
Od. 9. 362 of the Cyclops, zepi dpévas nAvbe oivos. In 1. 3 div 
must mean ‘he lives.’ Aeolic presumably could say both low 
and fow (cf. xdAnpu, xadéw, kalyw and Boeot. dapywovres= Lype- 
ovvtes). di seems to show the converse of e.g. fa = dia and to be 
equivalent either to €6= {we or 6 3rd person of Cd, with both 
of which cf. caws fr. 73. In any case there is a parallel from 
Heraclean Doric, which shows certain peculiarities generally 
classed as Aeolic, évdediwxe. In Theocr. 29. 19 for the unmetrical 
as xe Cons, of which the ¢ is written with some hesitation in the 
best Ms, we should probably read diws = dens. 





THIRD MEETING". 


A General Meeting was held on Thursday, 24 February 1916, 
at the Lodge, Emmanuel College, the President, Dr Bury, in 
the Chair. Papers were read, of which the’ following are 
abstracts. 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 14 March, 1916. 
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1. By Mr Hicks: 


Aris. Metayh. A 9, 992a 19. ere ai otvypal é« Tivos évurrdp- 
Eovew ; TOUTH pev ovv TO yevet Kal Step xero [lAdrwv os ovte 
YEmpeTpLKa Séypart, GAN éxddet apxny yeappys. Plato’s refusal to 
allow independent existence to the point is coupled with his use 
of the phrase apy?) ypaypys. Here apyy means “ beginning,” not 
“cause.” For directly afterwards we read ¢ avayKn TovTwv elvat TL 
mépas 992 a 23. Either apxy or mépas might be used to denote 
an extremity : ef. ciai dé Twes ot &k TOU mépara. elvat Kai éoxara TV 
oreypay pev YPaepis, Tavryy = émumédou, tovro 5&€ Tov oTEpeod 
olovrat €lvat avayKny TovavTas pices elvar N 3, 1090 b 5, and A 1, 
1012 b 34. Against taking apyy = airia it may be urged 


(1) that an apy for line has just been cited 992a 11 pyxy 
pev tiepev x Bpaxeos kat paxpod, and if another dpxy were intro- 
duced, namely the point, the divergence would not have escaped 
the critic. 


(2) that the reasoning becomes faulty, for if Plato regarded 
the point as a mere assumption, a non-entity, he would not have 
derived from it the line or anything else that he regarded as 
reality. But the decisive objection is 


(3) that so far from deriving lines from points the geometrical 
analysis of body current in the Academy started with the solid 
from which surfaces, lines and points were obtained by successive 
sections. The point is the intersection (d:aipeors) of line by a 
plane or another line, and it appears and disappears without 
generation or destruction in consequence of the section: Metaph. 
B 5, esp. ére d€ daiverar tratra wavta diaipéeces Ovta TOD GwpaTos 
xtA. 1002a 18sqq. Aristotle aptly cites the analogy of the viv 
in time 1002 b 6. 


Metaph. A 9, 991b 23, 992a 3. The terms dpoedys and 
duapopos applied to the units of certain numbers mean what 
mathematicians express by the terms ‘“ homogeneous” and 
“heterogeneous,” but in M 7 sq. where the writer goes over the 
same ground the terms ovpBAynros and dovpBAntos are used, 
obviously with the same sense. Aristotle is fond of variety ; see 
dpovopepeis 992 a7. It is an error to suppose that ovpBadr«w could 
supplant rpooribévan or tpooAapBuve, so that ovpBAnros =addible. 
If units are homogeneous it follows that they can be added, but 
this derivative property is no part of the essence, as Aristotle 
would say. 


Metaph. A 9, 993a 4. Some held that the syllable “fa” 
could be analysed into o+8+a; others took it to be érepov 
pOdyyov kai ovdéva Tav yvwpivwv. Did these judges refer to the 
pronunciation of “a” by the same or different people? If the 
first alternative be taken, the critics must be supposed to dis- 
criminate between “a” as sonant and “ao” as surd; and yet it 
must have been sonant in oBévvyms and opipvy. In view of 
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certain metrical peculiarities, of Elean and other dialect inscrip- 
tions, of the spelling o, 6 retained, or revived, by Theocritus, and 
the eventual change to the value of Zeta in modern Greek, it is 
much better to adopt the second alternative. The “unfamiliar 
sound” heard on some lips may have been that of Zeta or Delta 
in modern Greek, or (which I suggest with all deference) that of 
J either as in English or as in French. 


Plut. Vit. Numae x1 p. 67, Quaest. Plat. yur 1, p. 1006. In 
these passages Plutarch states that Plato in his old age adopted 
the Pythagorean view of the central fire around which all the 
heavenly bodies, including the earth, revolved. It should be 
pointed out that this tradition, for which in one passage Theo- 
phrastus is cited, has an important bearing on the interpretation 
of Plato Zim. 40 B, where the word ciAAopévyny or idAopevny is 
applied to the earth. For if that word could mean nothing else 
but movement of revolution, motion in space, and if rv be read 


(with Burnet) after it, what was there for Plato to recant?. 


Had he not abandoned the ordinary belief in a stationary earth 
already? To say that the Z7%imaeus followed his repentance and 
late conversion is to mistake the setting of Plutarch’s tradition, 
quite apart from the fact that the Zaws was left unfinished, and 
the Hpinomis, traditionally ascribed to Philip of Opus, still 
adheres to the geocentric hypothesis. Plato must have known 
about the central fire, and quite possibly refers to it as Hestia, 
Phaedr. 247 a, but to make Pythagorean astronomy the basis of 
a myth is not to assert his own belief in it. 


2. By Mr WarpaLe: 


Pindar, 0. 1x 53. The stress upon the plural, xodpor, éyxwpror 
Baowdxjes aici, makes it difficult to suppose that xopav and deprarwv 
Kpovdav is merely a use of pl. for sing. : perhaps in the Locrian 
royal house, as in some 8. Indian tribes at the present day, in- 
heritance by nephews had been in vogue: the adopted son of 
Locrus may have been his own son brought home from abroad 
and his action in so doing may have finally ended the old custom. 

Pyth. viii 46. The dragon was symbolical of prophecy ; but 
it was also the national device of Argos; cp. Herod. v1 77, Eur. 
Phoenissae 1137 and Soph. Antig. 125 if the reading of L avriradw 
dpaxovre be retained: by audiyavov and yévos the poet in that 
passage seems gradually to have passed from the simile of the 
eagle with which he began. 

Pyth. x1. 1. 46 foll. seems to indicate that Thrasydaeus had 
won in the footrace long ago: if so, the poem must commemorate 
his win in the stadium 20 years later when, according to the 
scholiast, he won in déavAos and oradiov both—the latter being 
his 3rd victory. ll. 26—30 suggest a vague unconscious remi- 
niscence of Aeschylus Agam. 450—466. Aeschylus’ trilogy may 
have suggested the legend in question to Pindar. 
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Nemean, tv 14—17. If ods be read for ods in |. 14 and 
xeAddnoe be retained in |. 16, réupavra and tvyvov in 17 can be 
defended, tpvov xadAivxov being a cognate accusative. 

Nemean, 1v 88—90. The scholiast’s theory that Theseus in- 
troduced the pine wreath at the Isthmian games is disproved by 
Plutarch Zimoleon 26, éru yap rote trav “loOpiov aorep viv Tay 
Nepeciwy 7d oéAwov Hv orépavos, ov radar 8 y witus yéyove. 

Nemean, vt 45 for vixdoavr’ epape Saoxious Hermann suggested 
vikavr npede. vikavt (from vixnut, ep. V. v 15) as an unusual 
form would more easily account for the ms. reading. 


Nemean, 1x 41. If ’Apeias is retained, it should be taken as 
the genitive of ’Apeia, an epithet of Athene ; if “Péas is read, the 
passage may be explained by supposing that a legend of Rea’s 
crossing attached to the river no less than to the open gulf. 


Nemean, x 13. odrABw dépratos cannot be Zeus ; and it would 
be strange to apply it in such a connection to Amphiaraus : is it 
not Heracles himself (cp. Zsth. 11 76, kaAdorov GABov apdérwv) t 
Heracles became a member of Danaus’ line (xeivov), when Zeus 
visited Alemene. 

Nemean, x 63. Pindar’s pun is not reproduced by Ovid ; but 


Ovid must have taken his epithet velox from Pindar. ‘‘proles 
Aphareia Lynceus et velow Idas,” Met. 8. 304. 





EASTER TERM, 1916’. 


At the General Meeting held in Professor Housman’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on May 11, Mr A. Y. Campbell of St John’s, 
Dr R. A. Nicholson of Trinity, and Mr H. H. Sills of King’s, 
were elected members of the Society. 


(1) Professor Burxirr read a paper on the alleged Latin 
word celtis ‘a chisel,” which occurs in the printed Vulgate text 
of Job xix 24. The variant wel certe (i.e. “or else”) for wel celte 
has long been known, but in view of M. Havet’s recent defence 
of uel celte (Manuel de Critique Verbale 898) it was worth while 
to shew (1) that wel certe was in accordance with Jerome’s usage 
elsewhere ; (2) that all available evidence down to the thirteenth 
century supported wel certe ; (3) that the main support of wel celte 
was in the later (but not the earlier) texts of “Dirige.” No 
genuine instance of ce/tis independent of the corrupted text of 
Job xix 24 exists, for the “inscription” containing the words 
Malleolo & celte literatus silex, published by Aldus, jun. in 1561 
and accepted by Gruter, was shewn by Maffei to be of the 
fifteenth century. 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 30 May, 1916. 
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During the discussion that followed, 


Professor Housman remarked that this word and an equally 
fictitious by-form celta have been foisted into the text of the 
Mulomedicina Chironis and thence received into the Thesaurus 
Linguae Latinae. The passages are 26 percutiwntur trauerse 
securi, celle (celte Buecheler) wel flebotomo and 693 sanguinem.. 
emittito de securi cella (uel celta Oder). But securi celle and 
securi cella are nothing but secwricella, a diminutive of securis 
related to secwricula as cistella to cistula and denoting a surgical] 
instrument serving the purpose of a fleam; and this new word 
may perhaps console lexicographers for the loss of celtis. 


(2) Mr E. J. Tuomas read a paper on King Alfred’s estels 
(Pastoral Care, pp. T—9, ed. Sweet). 


The estel mentioned by King Alfred in the preface to his 
translation of the Pastoral Care was some object on or in the 
copies of that work, which he ordered to be presented to each of 
his bishops. Among modern interpretations of what this was 
are, clasp, choir-stave, writing tablets, and ruler for guiding the 
pen. Sweet adopted the explanation of Junius, ‘a book-mark,’ 
as given in Lye’s Dictionarium Saxonico et Gothico-latinum : 
‘Indiculum summa sui parte auro purpuraque contentum, ac 
deinceps diremptum in complures bysseas taenias.’ In this Sweet 
was probably influenced by the gloss in Alfric’s Grammar and 
Glossary : indicatorium : estel. The word indicatorium is other- 
wise unknown. This does not explain the great value set upon 
each xstel by Alfred (£900 of modern money), nor has a likely 
etymology been suggested. Sweet varied between (1) diminutive 
of O. E. est—a non-existent word, (2) Low Latin astw/a, (3) Latin 
hastula. None of these show any relation to book-mark as 
described by Junius. 

The word probably comes from late Latin astella ‘chip, plank, 
board,’ a diminutive of astula. dstel in Middle English would 
become astel, and this is found as early as the fourteenth century 
with the required meaning, ‘split piece of wood, board,’ and it 
survives in modern dialect English ; see V.#.D.,s.v. It is found 
also in French attelle (O.F. astele), Spanish astilla, Welsh asdell, 
Breton estel. This gives an adequate explanation of cstel as the 
board of a book, and especially the upper cover, which being the 
side often ornamented with gems and precious metals, might 
easily have the value set on it by Alfred. Old English descrip- 
tions of such covers are found in the Old English Riddles, No. 26, 
and the colophon of the Lindisfarne Gospels. 

{Sir John Sandys has since pointed out that indicatortwm 
may be a corruption of inwolucrum, which is found in glossaries 
in corrupted forms. If ol were once mistaken for d, the rest of 
the corruption might follow. Pliny, W.H. xiii, 76 (23) has the 
phrase inuolucris chartarum for a wrapper, and the Vulgate of 
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Ezech. xxvii, 24, ipsi negotiatores tui multifariam inuolucris 
ha yacinthi, “these were thy traffickers in choice wares, in wrap- 
pings (bales, R.V. mar. and Douai) of blue” (R.V.). As a 
parallel to the richly ornamented cases for MSS. we have the 
lost ‘golden cover’ of the Book of Kells, the lost ‘silver cover’ 
of the Book of Durrow, and the extant cases or shrines, ‘ cum- 
dachs,’ of the Book of ‘Dimma and the Book of Mulling. See 
fae king of Trinity College, Dublin, 1591-1891, pp. 160, 162, 
5 


(3) Mr Epmonps’ paper “Suggested Restorations of Alcaeus, 
ITI, Varia,” postponed from last term, was taken as read. It is 
given here in a shortened form. 


(a) Fr. 19 (Bergk), Heraclides 5: dyuoiws db 1a vd Tovrov 
[Mupoirov] aivirropevos érépwnbi rou Agvet ['AAxatos]- 70d ebre (TO 
d€ ed ye) Kdpa TO TpoTépw vepun orixet (eo mporépy VEOPLOOTiXEL) 
mapéeter de pupet Tmovov mohhyy avrAyy € émrel Kal vads eu Baivet. KaTa- 
Kopws év tats dAAnyopias 6 o vqoTys Garacoeia, kai Ta rrEioTa Ta 
bua TOUS Tupavvovk erexovTwv KOLKOV meAayiors Xeypoo = eixalet. 

Edd. rightly | TO dyire, oreixel, TOvov 7oAvy, érret xe: Edd. rév 
™porépwv 6vw, TO TpoTépw ‘veuw, TH mpotépw "veuw: Edd. euBe | 
vetara. ( hold , &uBai-\vy. 

From 76 dnite (or detre) kBya we cannot get ‘yonder wave’ ; 
and yet if the wave is not collective (and it cannot be, because 
it is the tyrant Myrsilus), and if it has the article, it must be 
qualified by an adjective or the like to single it out among other 
waves ; and this adjective coming after its noun and that noun 
having the article before it, the adjective must itself be preceded 
by the article 70. No previous suggestion satisfies these condi- 
tions. As zpori is now established for Lesbian poetry, and the 
Epic zporarrew shows that it can be used in compounds without 
elision, read 76 zpotivepov=16 mpooynvenov ‘on the windward 
side,’ ‘coming from the windward side of us.’ It is just the 
windwardness of the wave to us which makes it unavoidable. 
If it is not to windward of us, either it has already passed us 
or it will not pass us; and in either case we need not fear it. 
Apparently 70 mporidvepov was _ wrongly divided, and (dvepos not 
being neuter) became 7@ zpori avéuw, which first ‘became TO pure 
avéum and was then metrically emended to TO TpoTépw "veww. 
The variant 76 tporépw veouw came from the incorporation of an 
o originally intended as a correction of véuw to vduw by somebody 
who vaguely realised to what the metaphor was applied. 

The suggestions éuBaivy and é¢uB8a veiara are unlikely, since 
the overlapping of a single syllable, though otherwise probable 
enough in this position in the Alcaic stanza, would be very 
awkward at the end of a sentence. Note the genitive vaos. 
Despite éuBaivw Soph. O. C. 400 (of a boundary) and Id. 0. 7. 
825 éuBarevw (of a country), read éBBa = émB7 (of a ship). Trans- 
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late: ‘Lo now! the wave that is to windward of us is marching 
towards us, and will give us much trouble to bale it out when it 
comes aboard.’ 


(6) Fr. 24, Schol. Aesch. Sept. 398: od8 Axoroid yiverar Ta 
onpata* tatta map “AXxaiov: ov tiTpwoKe Ta éxionpa Orda ovde 
aita Kal? éavta Svvapew exe, <i py apa 6 pépwv adra éay yevvaios 7. 
The last sentence is surely a quotation from Alcaeus. The words 
aita kad éavra Suva exe involve three consecutive short syllables 
in one place and four in another. As three short syllables never 
come together in Lesbian poetry, these words are suspect at 
once. avira xa’ éavra would be attra xar aira in Alcaeus, and 
this suggests the beginning of line 4 of an Alcaic stanza. The 
first six words of the quotation, with the reasonable insertion of 
yap (reasonable because such a sentence would make a strange 
beginning to a poem) and the not unlikely omission of o7Aa, . 
make the 3rd line of the same stanza. 

With regard to dvvapev, if the word-order is right, the accusa- 
tive before éxec must end with a long syllable. Read either air 
édvvav—which may have been wrongly divided into atro dvvav— 
or avt édvvav which we are told is Aeolic for édvvyv. In the 
latter case att édvvav would be an intermediate stage by Attici- 
sation, which began in these texts at least as early as the first 
century. For éye read éyo.ww. The third line is more trouble- 
some. For éav yevvaios 7 read ai xe yévacos 7, comparing a Thes- 
salian inscription Hoffm. Gr. Dial. no, 50, apart from which, 
however, the single-v-form is probable as a bye-form for Lesbian. 
In ci py apa 6 dépwv aira the last word is otiose, and we should 
rather like airos. Read ai »)__aidtos with Lesbian crasis, followed 
by exwov=6 €xwv. aynvtorwxwv was corrupted (1) owing to the 
crasis being written (as often in Lesbian) without the a, (2) owing 
to the article not being realised because oywv would be ovxwv in 
Attic, and (3) owing to ei pa apa ‘ unless perhaps’ being a set 
phrase (though unsuitable here). The fragment now reads as 
follows :— 

od yap TiTpwoKE Taticap’ Odd 
avira Kat avT édivay exo, 
ai pi)_adtos Wxwv al Ke yéva.os 7. 

‘For blazons wound not nor of themselves carry pain, except 
he that wields them, if Ae be a noble man.’ A little Irish, 
perhaps, but parallels will occur. [If by further discoveries it 
be proved that Lesbian could say dvva for dvvayss, I shall prefer the 
equally corruptible atra divay, thus avoiding the slight tautology. | 


(c) Fr. 66, Hesychius: érurvedwy: émiBAérwv Aiodtcds. Kai 
"AAxaios 7 Tov cvvayavépwvdacpevoy oTpatov vomiocpévor ToL. 

Edd. 7 ra avy avdpdv dvopevéwy otpdrov | rodop’ eximvevoiwa 
pilwv téwv, } mov Fdvaco’ dvdpav ov Sedacpevwr | oTpdtov vowiop 
émimveoura, ete. 
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Two glosses appear to have been confused : (1) émPBhérowa: 
émiBA€érovea AioXxds, (2) éxirvedouwa: émurvéovoa Aiodixds. Kal 
*AAxaios x.7.4. In one of the Berlin fragments of Sappho I have 
restored ézi [5¢ BAérowwa]; which may belong to (1). The quota- 
tion I would emend thus : 


7 Trot ovv dydpwv dye <be>ddopevov 
OTpoTov, vomicp er ot mvéowa. 


‘Verily she did join together a divided host of men by breathing 
upon it (inspiring it with) law and order.’ The tmesis caused a 
slight shift. In tragedy voyscpa means ‘an institution’; it might 
mean ‘ institutions’ and all that stands for collective life. That 
the possession of vowor was regarded as the great distinction 
between civilisation and savagery is clear from Plato Prot. 327 c. 
Earlier texts of Hesychius doubtless had zvevowa representing 
mvéfooa. Digamma is represented by v in similar cases else- 
where in Lesbian. [It is only fair to point out, perhaps, that 
this suggestion does not account for the mss’ giving the masculine 
éxurvetwv. | 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1916. 


FIRST MEETING, 


A General Meeting of the Society was held at Professor 
Ridgeway’s rooms in Caius College on 26 October 1916, the 
President, Dr R. G. Bury, in the chair. 


(1) DrR. G. Bury read a paper—“ The Gospel of Rotundity: 
a Note on Hor. Sat. u. 7. 86”—of which the following is a 
summary : 


The description of the Stoic sage as “in se ipso totus teres 
atque rotundus ” is based on a comparison with the Cosmic sphere. 
This goes back, as commentators notice, to Zim. 33 and Emped. 
135 ff. But it involves a combination of two theories, viz. (1) that 
man is a microcosm, and (2) that the Cosmos is both divine and 
spherical. In further illustration of (1) we may cite Hippocrates 
(see Gomperz G. 7. 1. p. 289) and Sympos. 189 & ff. ; and for 
(2) Parmen. and the Pythagorean dictum 16 «éAAvorov wdaipes elvat 
Tév otepeav kth. Further, ep. Zim. 44 D (on the value of around 
head), and the world-egg of the Orphics, which was ‘‘teres” at 
least. For the rotation, as well as rotundity, proper to the sphere, 
see esp. Symp. l. c., Tim. 34 a, 40 a, Laws 893, 898. For time- 
cycles, cp. the creed of “the Great Year” (see Adam, Rep. I. 
295 ff), and Alemaeon Frag. xu. (see Gomperz I. p. 151) with 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 14 November, 1916. 
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which cp. Heraclitus’ évvov dpxi cat wépas. Alemaeon’s other 
theory, as given in Phaedo 69 B, is based on etymologies (aicOyoxs 
from diccew, pvnun from povy, émoryyn from érioracis) and regards 
the Yvyx7 as combining orders and xivyors, like the sphere in motion 
(Zim. 34 a). Perhaps this, too, goes back to Emped. and we 
should construe the disputed words povin repupyéi yaiwv by “ re- 
joicing in his revolving stability ”"—a kind of oxymoron: cp. Rep. 
436 D, where o xopievosevos may allude to Emped. 


(2) Professor Housman read a paper criticising a recent 
attempt (Classical Quarterly x pp. 225-8) to make Stat. silu. 11 7 
73-4 ‘haec primo iuuenis canes sub aeuo | ante annos Culicis 
Maroniani’ agree with the reading of most mss. in Donat. uit. 
Verg. 17 (28) ‘fecit...Culicem cum esset annorum xvi’ by special 
translations or paraphrases of haec, canes ante, primo aeuo and 
coepta iwuenta (64), and to set aside or modify the statements of 
Suetonius (uit. Luc. init.) touching the date of Lucan’s works. 





SECOND MEETING| 


A General Meeting of the Society was held at Professor 
Ridgeway’s rooms in Caius College on 9 November 1916, Professor 
Housman, Vice-President, in the Chair, 


1. Professor RipGEway read a paper on the Roman Calendar, 
of which the following is an abstract : 


The Romans themselves said that there had been two calendars, 
but the data are both scanty and confused. His object was to 
show that the tradition was right, that there was (a) the so-called 
calendar of Romulus said to have been brought from Alba Longa, 
the mother town of Rome, and thus a Latin calendar, (6) the other 
ascribed to Numa Pompilius the Sabine. Mommsen held that 
there was no racial distinction between Patricians and Plebeians, 
that the story of the Sabine conquest was false and that the strife 
between Patricians and Plebeians was only between wealth and 
poverty. But there were two kinds of marriage, (a) confarreatio, 
a solemn religious marriage, from which there seems to have been 
no divorce, solemnized by Pontifex Maximus, and Flamen Dialis, 
confined to the Patricians, and (6) coemptio, a purely civil marriage, 
a mere form of wife purchase, used by the Plebeians, under which 
divorce was simple ; descent through males was the great Roman 
rule (Agnatio), whilst the aboriginal Latins like other Ligurians 
traced descent through mothers; the three chief flamines to the 
last must be Patricians married by the confarreatic rite, but as 
the three gods whom they served, Ianus, Mars, Quirinus, were all 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 5 December, 1916. 
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Sabine, the Patricians, and the Patrician sacred marriage, and 


- with this close tie descent through males, were all Sabine ; there 


were two modes of disposing of the dead, (a) cremation practised 
by Patricians such as the Sabine family Appii Claudii, and (0) in- 
humation commonly employed by the Plebeians ; but the former 
was universal amongst the Umbro-Sabellian tribes to which the 
Sabines belonged, whilst there is no evidence that the Ligurians, 
who occupied Latium as well as all Upper Italy, burned their 
dead. Moreover, as archaeology had now demonstrated the truth 
of the ancient traditions concerning the various peoples who had 
from the Stone Age occupied Latium and Upper Italy, we must 
reject Mommsen’s theory of a homogeneous Roman people only 
divided by wealth and poverty, which does not explain why the 
Patricians held out so long against intermarriage with Plebeians 
no matter how wealthy, ete. 

As the language of the conquered masses regularly outlives 
that of a conquering aristocracy, and as archaic forms in Roman 
legal documents, etc., are regularly called “Sabine” by Varro, 
etc., and as in their phonetics they agree with the Umbro- 
Sabellian tribes rather than with Latin, we must conclude that 
the “ populus Romanus ” 
lingua Latina, because that was the language of the. Plebeians, 
the descendants of the Aborigines or Latini. In face of this 
evidence for two elements at Rome, it is worth testing the 
tradition that there were two calendars. The ordinary view is 
that the calendar used down to B.c. 45 was the so-called Numan. 
The facts are few. (1) The Decemvirs (B.c. 451—0) made some 
change, probably to harmonize better the solar and the lunar year 
by adopting a quadrennial system (perhaps from Greece) by an 
improved method of intercalation. But from a passage in Ovid 
cited below, they probably made at least one other important 
change. (2) The lex Acilia (B.c. 191) gave the pontiffs the duty 
of intercalation. Irregularities occurred in the intercalation, 
especially in the last decades of the Republic, so that in B.c. 46 
the Kalends of January fell upon October 13th according to the 
rectified calendar. (3) Caesar aided by Sosigenes made a year 
of 445 days and started his new calendar on the new moon, 
January Ist, B.c. 45. As there can be no doubt that the calendar 
in use under the Republic began the year with March, Caesar 
changed New Year’s day. But according to Ovid ah Il. 47—52) 
this was only reverting to an old system : 


sed tamen antiqui ne nescius ordinis erres, 
primus, ut est, [ani mensis et ante fuit. 

qui sequitur Ianum, ueteris fuit ultimus anni ; 
tu quoque sacrorum, Termine, finis eras. 

primus enim Jani mensis, quia ianua prima est ; 
qui sacer est imis manibus imus erat ; 

postmodo creduntur spatio distantia longo 
tempora bis quini continuasse uiri. 


spoke not the lingua Romana but the - 


twee 
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Niebuhr and Mommsen believe that the year which began 
with March was once only a ten-months year used for business, - 
but it is more likely that this ten-months year was only an 
inference from the fact that December was the last month with 
a numeral name. Again Ovid’s words which state that February 
was always the last month jn the year, have led to the absurd 
belief that the Romans had once a two-months year. 

The year that began with March was Sabine, as its attribution 
to Numa postulates. (1) Mars after whom the first month was 
named was the great Sabine god, the calendar that began with 
his name is probably Sabine and not Latin. (2) The Patricians 
controlled the calendar and alone knew on what days litigants 
might plead, and thus had a lucrative monopoly until Flavius 
in B.c. 302 published the calendar. But as the Patricians 
were Sabine, their special calendar must also have been Sabine. 
(3) There are no pre-Julian calendars, but there is one nearly 
perfect early Julian and many fragments cut or painted on stone. 
In these the most ancient festivals are in large capitals, later 
additions in small. On April 15th appears the festival Fordicidia 
cut in large capitals. But as this is derived from forda, a Sabine 
form = Lat. horda “ pregnant cow,” the form Fordicidia is an 
undoubted Sabine survival in the most ancient form of the calendar. 
If the calendar called Numan had been Latin in origin it would not 
have had the form Fordicidia. For Fordicidia cf. fircus =hircus; 
Saedus = haedus, etc. That in the old Latin calendar the year 
began with January seems right, and Julius only reverted to the 
old Plebeian calendar, probably kept going by the Plebeians for 
their own festivals. 

Mommsen gave up as hopeless the statement that February 
was always last. But February was the month of purification 
( februa) and as such purifications before the New Year are world- 
wide (cf. Frazer’s Golden Bough), such a month of purification 
probably came before January in old Latin calendars. But when 
the Sabine calendar was established or fitted on to the Latin 
calendar by the Decemvirs (as Ovid says), as there had to be a 
month of purification before March, they effected their object by 
inserting ten months of the Sabine calendar between February 
and January of the old Latin, and thus February was changed 
from its place before January in the old Latin calendar. But 
whatever be the solution, there is a high probability that there 
was a second calendar besides the Sabine or Numan, and this can 
only have been the Romulan or Latin calendar of Roman authors. 
That January does not derive its name from Ianus seems certain, 
as the festival of that god did not fall in January, but in August. 


2. Mr Hicks read a paper on Diog. Laert., 1. 43, and vi. 10, 
of which the following is an abstract : 


The author from whom Diogenes cites the words xai ’Aorvda- 
pavta mpOTov Tav epi AioxvXov érivnoay eixove xaAKy is probably 
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Heracleides Ponticus, and it may be conjectured that they come 
from one of his dialogues; ep. Diog. Laert. v. 89. Suidas, s.v. 
cavTnv éraweis domep Aorvdduas roré, confirms the statement that 
Astydamas was honoured with a statue. If zpdrov (or as Cobet 
read zpdrepov) be genuine, it is implied that no tragic poet had 
received a similar honour before. The incident will then be cited, 
not as parallel to Athenian contempt of Homer and Tyrtaeus, but 
as evidence of a like misjudgment in the opposite direction. 

The statement that the Athenians felt remorse for the execu- 
tion of Socrates is found in writers earlier than Diogenes as Diod. 
xiv. 37, Plutarch, and the argument to the Busiris of Isocrates. 
At a later date we find it in Themistius Or. xx. 239¢; also in the 
Christian Fathers Origen, Tertullian and Augustine. The ground 
for rejecting the allegation is of course the silence of our principal 
authorities Plato and Xenophon, who might be expected to mention 
the alleged repentance, and would certainly have known of it had 
it been a fact. The remark of Isocrates Or. xv. 19, that Athens 
has ere now regretted a hasty verdict, seems almost certainly to 
refer to the causes célébres of the fourth century, more particularly 
to the condemnation of Timotheus; cp. ib. 129ff. A similar 
reference is doubtless intended in Arist. Constitution of Athens 
28, 3. On the other hand Aeschines Or. 1. 173 and Hyperides 
Fr. 55 are conclusive that the sentence against Socrates was never 
formally repealed. 

As to the growth of this legend, the most probable theory is 
that it is deliberately modelled on the historic scandal of the trial 
of the generals after the battle of Arginusae. In that case, un- 
doubtedly, repentance quickly succeeded popular fury. According 
to Xenophon the accusers of the generals were arrested, and 
although they escaped before trial, yet, when one of them, 
Callixenus, returned to Athens after the expulsion of the Thirty, 
he was so universally detested that he perished of hunger, pucov- 
pevos trd ravtwv Awd arébavev, Xen. Hell. 1. 7, 35. Now this, be 
it observed, is precisely the form that Plutarch, our best witness, 
gives to his version of the fate which overtook the accusers of 
Socrates, except that he makes the boycott so stringent that they 
were driven to hang themselves, Plut. de invidia et odio 6, 538 A. 
But the legend assumes various shapes, containing statements 
credible enough in themselves which, if true, would give the 
story greater plausibility. 


(1) That friends of Socrates should apply to him a line from 
the Palamedes of Euripides is natural enough. But as Euripides 
died seven years before Socrates, it must have been at some re- 
production of the play, unless indeed it had never been put on 
the stage in the poet’s lifetime, Diog. Laert. mu. 39. 


(2) It is not improbable that, if strangers from Pontus 
attracted by the fame of Socrates arrived in Athens shortly 
after his execution, Antisthenes conducted them to the house of 


2—2 
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one wiser than Socrates, namely his accuser Anytus, Diog. Laert. 
vi. 10. Out of this kernel may have grown the statement that 
the strangers hustled Anytus out of the city, or drove him into 
exile. Now it is a fact that Anytus did go into exile at the time 
of the Thirty, but his exile ended, and he returned to Athens, 
in the lifetime of Socrates. A late writer, however, ignoring 
chronology, might easily seize upon this fact in confirmation of his 
own thesis. ; 

(3) Diogenes 11. 43, and Themistius Joc. cit., in spite of the 
discrepancy of their accounts, agree in connecting the end of 
Anytus with Heraclea. Quite possibly this also was a fact. 





THIRD MEETING" 


At the General Meeting held at Professor Ridgeway’s rooms, 
Caius College, on 23 November 1916, 


(1) The Secretary read a paper by Miss C. M. Knight, M.A., 
D.Lit. (London), communicated by Dr F. W. Thomas, entitled 
“The Pronominal Declension in Prehistoric Greek,” a fuller form 
of which is to be published in the 7ransactions of the Society. 


(2) Mr Epmonps read a paper on “ Sappho’s Simile of the 
Trampled Hyacinth,” of which the following is an abbreviation : 


A comparison of Sappho Frag. 94 (Bergk) with the description 
of the ravaged garden in Longus iv 8, coupled with a consideration 
of the context in which the quotation is found, will both throw 
light on the emendation of the quotation and serve to confirm - 
Bergk’s ascription of it to Sappho. To quote Thornley’s trans- 
lation of the Longus passage, “ For all the glory of the place was 
gone, and nothing now remained but a lutulent soil. If any 
flower had escaped the outrage ”—«i ri diepuye tHv VBpw—, “it 
had yet, as it was then, a half-hid floridness and its glance, and 
still twas fair although ‘twas laid ”—imayvOer cai éAapre cai jv 
éru kaXdOv Kai Keiuevov. Now in 111. 33 Longus shows his acquaint- 
ance with Sappho by making Daphnis—the scene is laid in Lesbos 
—climb up and fetch for Chloe the apple left upon the topmost 
bough, beyond all doubt the very apple of the famous simile which 
is known to be by Sappho (/r. 93 Bergk). If we can (1) show 
that emendation of the present quotation is in any case necessary, 
(2) suggest an emendation which will bring it into line with 
Longus iv 8, (3) show how the corruption might have arisen, it 
will be reasonable, in view of the close resemblance of the two 
similes of the apple and the hyacinth, to suppose that the author 
whom Longus had before him in iv 8, as in iii 33, is Sappho. 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 23 January, 1917. 
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(1) The passage of Demetrius (Zloc. 106 ff.) in which the 
quotation occurs may be thus translated : “the so-called emipuvnpa 
may be defined as a phrase which adds adornment, and it is 
supreme as an elevator of style. It should be remembered that 
a phrase either aids the sense or adorns it. For instance, the 
sense is aided by such a phrase as 


‘olay tav taxwOov év dppect woipeves avdpes 
mogo. KatacTe(Bouwt’, 
while it is adorned by the words which follow, 
5 ‘xauar 5€ te tophvpov avOos.’ 

The addition thus made to the foregoing sentence is clearly an 
adornment or embellishment.” After an illustration from Homer, 
Demetrius ends thus: “ In general the éri@ovyya is like the shows 
or displays of the rich, such as the cornices and triglyphs of their 
houses and the purple borders of their robes ; for it is essentially 
a sort of mark of wealth in words.” Obviously the éripwvynpa or 
adorning-phrase beginning with yéya: must be a syntactical whole. 
If so, and if we do nt emend, we must choose one of four trans- 
lations: (a) “and the purple flower is upon the ground, ” which 
is no adornment but simply otiose ; (6) ‘and the flower is purple 
on the ground,” which is not indeed otiose (for as predicate 
méppupov does add adornment) but is extremely awkward in a 
passage chosen to be a shining example of a figure which the 
author has just called “supreme as an elevator of style” (for we 
have (1) the copula omitted, (2) the subject used without its ar- 
ticle,—phenomena intrinsically harmless, but making undeniably, 
when combined, for obscurity) ; (ec) and (d) either of the above 
with “lies” substituted for “is,” translations which in a passage 
chosen for such a purpose involve an extremely awkward omission. 
We contlude then that emendation is necessary. 


(2) In his 4th edition Bergk saw that the sense must end 
with the distich, and read yaya: 8 éxiropdipe: avOos, supposing 
éxiroppupéw to be an equivalent to éruropdupilw “ to have a tinge 
of purple.” Bergk’s literary executors, however, who saw this 
edition through the press, still allowed avos, despite his note, to 
be followed in the text by dots denoting incompleteness. Hiller- 
Crusius rightly reject his éruropdvpe:, but wrongly accept the dots, 
or at any rate print no stop whatever after av6os, as though the 
verb was still to come. Smyth, pointing out that the v of émumop- 
dupe ought to scan long, follows suit. Read 


xapor & er. ropdipa avOn. 


The sense is “ And on the ground it blooms (avy 3rd person of 
av@npyx) purple still.” For the shortening of the a before the & 
ef. Homer's xAéa dvipav (e.g. Il. 9. 189), Sappho’s axpw éx’ todw 


1 MSS. olay, idxw@ov, obpew, roméves, rol, karacrelBovow, and yaya. 
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in the apple-simile and -o. and -a shortened before vowels in 
fragg. 30 and 31. It should be added that there is no certain 
instance elsewhere of zdépdupos for ropdipeos, whereas zopdupa 
= moppupéa. 

(3) We may suppose that av@) was wrongly taken as plural 
of the noun and Toppupa as neuter plural of the adjective, and, 
one flower only being in question, a change was made to zopdupov 
avOos with the meaning (8 ér naturally enough now becoming 
d€ te) “and the purple flower is on the ground,” a meaning which 
we rejected above. 

This emendation brings the quotation into line with the 
Longus passage, and our conclusion follows, that the hyacinth- 
fragment may be ascribed to Sappho with. greater BRobateany 
than hitherto. 
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LAWS 


OF THE 


Cambridge Philologiecal Society, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 


2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 


3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 


4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that 
year. 


6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 


10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 


11 The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and sugh removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 


15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 


16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 


18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 
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19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 


20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 


21 Nolawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 
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from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Cambringe Pdtlological Society. 


LENT TERM, 1917. 


FIRST MEETING? 


At the Annual General Meeting of the Society held in the 


Smaller Combination Room of St John’s College on 25 January 
1917, 


/ 


1. The following elections to offices were made : 

President: Dr Bury. 

Vice-Presidents: Mr Wardale, Mr Sikes, Prof. Chadwick. 
Members of Council: Prof. Housman, Mr Hicks, Mrs Wedd. 
Treasurer : Mr Quiggin. 

Deputy Treasurer : Mr Wardale. 

Secretaries : Mr Adcock, Mr Edmonds. 

Librarian: Mr 8. G. Campbell. 

Auditors: Mr 8. G, Campbell and Mr Sikes. 


2. Miss W. M,. L. Hurcutnson of Newnham College, and, 


Miss C. M. Knicnt, D.Lit. (London), were elected members of 


the Society. 


notes on the New Lydian Inscriptions, 
is a summary : 


3. THE Master or EMMANUEL read a paper entitled “Some 
” of which the following 


Though the Greeks were much "impressed with the wealth of 


Croesus and the contribution of Lydia to the advancement of 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 27 February, 1917. 
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civilisation, it is only in recent years that we have begun to 
learn anything of the native Lydian language. Less than eight 
years ago Mr D. G. Hogarth in his brilliant lectures on Ionia 
and the East said (p. 77): “Not a single document has been 
found in Lydia which can be used to illustrate the writing in- 
scribed, according to Herodotus, on pillars over the tomb of 
Alyattes, or to give us further knowledge of the local speech, 
extinct at the Christian era, whereof a few words, all seemingly 
Indo-European, have been preserved to us by grammarians. An 
illegible stone found near Thyatira and since lost, and a. doubtful 
fragment of scratched stone, bought in Smyrna and now at 
Oxford, claim alone to represent Lydian written documents 
found in Lydia.” Before then, however, two Austrian scholars 
Josef Keil and Anton von Premerstein had communicated to 
the Vienna Academy in 1907 the remarkable results of their 
first archaeological tour through Lydia, a tour which has been 
followed by a second and a third, all contributing something to 
our knowledge of the Lydian language. s the Austrians were 
travellers and not excavators, what they obtained was found on 
the surface, weatherworn and scratched by the plough. More 
was to be hoped from the American excavations at Sardes, for, 
though the ancient citadel rock of soft stone was worn away to 
a razor’s edge, there was hope that, in the loose debris which 
had fallen from it, there might be buried documents mere 
complete and more important. This hope has not been belied. 
In 1911 the late Professor Thumb of Strassburg published in 
the American Journal of Archaeology the results of a careful 
examination of the first discoveries. In 1912 Messrs Buckler 
and Robinson published in the same journal a long inscription in 
Greek containing many names which they classify as Lycioid, 
European, and Lydian (p. 51). An important bilingual in- 
scription in Lydian and Aramaic was discovered, and this with 
the rest of the material available was handed over to Professor 
Enno Littmann of Strassburg for decipherment and interpreta- 
tion. After considerable delay his first results have now ap- 
peared in Sarpis: Lydian Inscriptions. Part 1. (Leyden, Brill, 
1916), a large quarto of 94 pages. Of this work, thanks to the 
kindness of Mr W. H. Buckler, an early copy has reached Cam- 
bridge, and been made ayailable for the present purpose by 
Professor Ridgeway who received it.- Professor Littmann’s work 
-is carefully done. He gives us reduced facsimiles of the im- 
portant original inscriptions, transcriptions, interpretation and a 

discussion of the alphabet and grammar of the Lydian language. 
- Only 15 however of the 34 inscriptions discovered by the 
American expedition are dealt with, because some are fragments 
and others of considerable length and complete are not yet 
translated. In a subject where the unknown element is so large, 
it seems hardly worth while to wait for a translation. Not so 
much has been obtained from the important bilingual as was 
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hoped. It appears that the Aramaic was written by some one 
to whom it was unfamiliar, that it is sometimes seriously un- 
grammatical and that its vocabulary is not always intelligible. 
In the Aramaic version the inscription is dated in the tenth year 
of the reign of Artaxerxes, which may be 454 B,c. or 394 B.c., 
according to which of the Persian kings of .that name is indicated. 
The content is of a common Asiatic type—a funerary inscription 
invoking dire results on any one who plunders the tomb or 
molests the dead. Other inscriptions of considerable length 
appear to be »written in a kind of verse ending with an as- 


sonance of the last syllable. 


The alphabet is not derived directly from the ancient Phoe- 
nician character, but probably at an early .period from a Greek 
alphabet. It bears much resemblance to the Lycian alphabet, 
and.the language, like Lycian, seems to have had many nasalised 
vowels. With his more extensive material Professor Littmann 
is able to correct the tentative results of Kretschmer appended 
to Keil and Premerstein’s first article. The words are written 
from right to left. Many of the symbols are identical with 
Greek characters. The symbol occurring only twice which 
Littmann doubtfully identifies as G (an upright line with an- 
other at top and bottom at an acute angle on the left) is like 
nothing Greek except the Argive form of 8. There seems to 
have .been a confusion between d and /, for the symbol for D 
seems pretty certainly developed from A. A relation of sound 
of this kind is found even in Greek, for “Odvaceds has on vases a 
by-form with A which led to the Latin Uliaes and Ulysses. The 
symbol for E has no top horizontal stroke. The digamma 
(probably in value w) is like the Greek symbol. The z symbol 
(in Lydian a voiceless s) has an upright and two horizontal 
strokes, the lower generally some distance from the bottom of 
the upright, though the upper is at the top. The symbol which 
appears as f is not € but a nasal (#@) which interchanges with 
the ordinary symbol for N. The symbol B is used for p, 8 has 
a form like a roughly made figure 3, parallels to which are found 
in Rhodes, Cyzieus and elsewhere. To this symbol Littmann 
assigns the value of ¢ (sh). The most notable of all the symbols 
is 8, which has no clese parallel but the Etruscan symbol for /. 
Its value here seems to be similar, though as Littmann suggests 
it may be an unvoiced digamma, i.e. like an East Anglian wh. 
There are other resemblances to Etruscan, and it is not im- 
possible that Herodotus’ statement of the relation between 
Lydian and Etruscan may yet be proved correct, It is to be 
remembered that, if related, they had been separated some 
centuries before the existing inscriptions came into existence. 
A link between them may exist in the two mysterious inscrip- 
tions found thirty years ago in Lemnos on a plaque with a bust 
of a bald-headed man, which is now in the National Museum at 
Athens. They, however, do not contain the 8 symbol. In 
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Lydian an upright cross seems to represent A or xy. There is a 
symbol like y but its value apparently is a nasalised vowel @. 
Some symbols still remain uncertain. One which Littmann 
gives as equivalent to c’ may conceivably be an adaptation of 
the ancient San. 

Of inflection it is yet too early to say anything. Littmann 
recognises a nominative and an oblique case in the substantive 
and forms for the 3rd person singular and plural in the verb, 
which, if correctly identified, are curiously like the corresponding 
endings in the Indo-Germanic languages. But even so the 
language does not look Indo-Germanic, though ‘and’ apparently 
is represented by an enclitic -. The newly-discovered Tocharish 
and the Greek of Asia Minor, which Mr Dawkins has made 
known to us, are Idg. languages with endings borrowed from 
languages of another stock. It is not at present possible to 
dogmatise, but in a language which ultimately succumbed to 
Idg. languages, it may be wise to weigh the possibility of 
borrowed endings before any decision is arrived at. 





SECOND MEETING? 


At the General Meeting held in the Smaller Combination 
Room of St John’s College on 8 February 1917, papers were read, 
of which the following are abstracts. : 


1. By Mr E. J. Tuomas: “The Relation of Mv, Tvéav, 
Ilv6wv to Greek Nouns in -w.” 


Discussions of the meaning of IIv6a (see Roscher, Lexikon der 
gr. u. rom. Mythologie, 111, 3397) have been confined to the ques- 
tion of the origin of the root, and have led to no definite conclusion. 
The word is of the same form as a large number of nouns in -«, 
and if it can be classed with these, the possibilities of an inter- 
pretation will be delimited. 

The great bulk of nouns in -w are hypocoristic feminine proper 
names. Besides these are a few abstracts, mostly recorded in 
lexica. The proper names are (a) shortened forms, Anu = Anunrnp, 
"Apts =ApioroxAea, etc. (see Fick, Die griechischen Personen- 
namen), (b) forms like @adAw, Mes, KAwOv, Sew, which show 
no trace of longer forms, and may be formed directly from nouns 
or verbs on the model of the shortened forms. So Sardw (Vardw) 
from Wados (Wdos) ‘the naiad of the pebbly brook.’ For the 
doubling of the last consonant cf. “Aya@6u, @coxxw. Attempts 
have been made to connect these stems with I. E. di-stems, but 
there are no actual words in Greek related to such stems as found 
in Sanskrit and Latin, and the suffix is more probably a new for- 


} Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 6 March, 1917, 
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mation in Greek made when the first part of the compound name 
(which always became an o-stem) was adopted as a feminine 
name. Cf. the similar formation in Germanic, Benno = Bernhard, 
Kuno = Kunrad, Bugga = Eadburga. 

Tlv665 differs from most «-nouns by being a local name, but it 
may once have been the name of the dragon, which was at first 
female. This would explain the formation of Mv@oxrovos, ‘slaying 
the Pytho,’ and IIv#wv, ‘the place of the Pytho.’ The form 
1vOwy, the name of the dragon when it became looked upon as 
male, was more probably modelled on an earlier form like Mv6éu 
than then invented. Pytho is personal in Serv. on Ver. Georg. i, 
138, as the name of one of the five Hyades. The only Greek word 
free from etymological difficulties, with which the name can be 
connected, is wifecv, ‘to cause to rot.’ The derivation from zvv- 
Gaver Oar, weiHerGar is impossible because of the long i in Ive, 
and because the regular derivative revOw already exists. ITv6w is 
thus exactly parallel to Meo from reid, revO (revGopar), Krew 
{xAeiw), and KAw6a (xAwFw). All these are active, and [v0 on 
this analogy, whether local or personal, would mean ‘that which, or 
she who, causes to corrupt.’ ‘Any closer determination of the 
meaning will rest upon the interpretation of the mythological 
and anthropological evidence, and the theories based on such 
grounds are as yet in a hopeless state of confusion. © 


2. By Professor Rapson: ‘Notes on the History of the 
Word dpaxpy.” 

(1) In N.W. India and in certain regions of W. India the 
drachma as a silver coin was well known from the issues of the 
Graeco-Bactrian successors of Alexander the Great in the second 
and first centuries B.c.; and in the first century A.p. the author 
of the Periplus of the Erythracan Sea found the drachmae of 
Apollodotus and Menander still circulating in W. India. The 
Greek name of the coin, however, is not to be found in Indian 
literature or inscriptions until a much later date; and, in the 
second century A.D., the silver coins of W. India, although to 
some extent imitated from the Graeco-Indian coins, still continue 
to bear their Indian name, kahapana, in inscriptions. It seems 
clear that the Greek designation of the coin was not generally 
adopted in India at this period. 

The word 8payp7, in its Indian form dramma, is first found in 
an inscription, the date of which is equivalent to 875 a.p. It 
continues to appear in inscriptions until the thirteenth century, 
and it occurs in literature belonging to the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. 

The princes who first use the word dramma in their inscrip- 
tions, and the actual coins to which the term is applied, have alike 
a Persian origin. There can be little doubt that the name, like 
the type of coinage which it denotes, was introduced as a conse- 
quence of the invasion of the Hinas, who, after conquering the 
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eastern provinces of the Sassanian Empire, forced their way into 
India through the country of the lower Indus c. 450 a.p._ 


(2) In the form drakhma or trakhma the word has been found 
in documents recovered by Sir Aurel Stein from the sand-deserts 
of Chinese Turkestan. These documents date from about the 
middle of the third century A.p. At present the word has been 
recognised on tablets found at two of the Central Asian stages of 
the great ‘silk-route’ which connected Asia Minor with China. 





THIRD MEETING". 


At the General Meeting held in the Smaller Combination 
Room of St John’s College on Feb. 22nd, 1917, 


1. Mr A. Y. CAMPBELL read a paper on some passages in 
Aesch. Agam., of which the following is a summary :— 


(i) 1226. Spurious. ¢épew...fvyev is just what Clytaem- 
nestra has been trying to impress on Cassandra (1035-71), 
evidently without success. Are we, however, to suppose that 
Cassandra, though too proud to admit as’much to the wife of her 
captor, does in point of fact take it all in, and discloses to the old 
men a state of proper humility? In that case the disclosure must 
obviously be most important dramatically, and the poet would 
(i) surely have devoted more than one line to it, considering the 
length of 1035-71; and (ii) surely have put it where it would 
come in naturally, whereas here it is sandwiched in the most hope- 
less manner into the very middle of her prophetic picture of the 
murder of Agamemnon, when she is not even speaking about 
herself at all, except gué prophet 1215-6, 1239-41. 

deorory is explained by A€xer, and would in any case be sutt- 
ciently explained by oixovpov. “ Master,” that is, of the leonine 
ménage in the metaphor. Somebody who did not understand 
even this wrote éu@ in margin; wrongly of course, as at Eur. 
Andr. 141 nodes oixovs, where schol. has eis rods guods oikous 
dyAovert. This crept into text, and was in due course expanded, 
with help of the common Aeschylean phrase dSovAvov Cuyov, ef. 953, 
also Pers. 50, Sept. 75, 471, 793. For process cf. 871, still re- 
tained by many edd. in defiance of everything, but never yet 
successfully translated. 

Cassandra does just once allude to her status as that of aslave, 
viz. 1326; but that is a very different matter. It is also a 
dramatic climax to her bitter protests; for Weil and Headlam 
were right in assigning 1327-30 to Chorus. 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 20 March, 1917. 
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Wilamowitz brackets 1224, “leo, opinor, non est Aegisthus, 
cf. 1259.” But (among other things) a home-keeping lion has 
quite a different connotation, cf. Aristoph. Paw 1189; and Agam. 
has no monopoly of this image, ef. 717. 


(ii) 1231-2. Read of course rode roApa (H. L. Ahrens). 
But no one could follow “‘ Agam. has no idea of what is in store 
for him” with “such is the nature of the wicked act.” And 
éorw: at beginning of 1232 is intolerably weak ; infin. efva:, un- 
emphatic, is so placed 7 times in Aesch.; but éorw is another 
matter, cf. Elmsley ad loc.; and Headlam’s supposed parallels 
(On ed. A, p.7) are all parts of yiyveoGar. Put comma, not colon, 
after réApa, and read (with Elmsley) éora. “Such a piece of 
audacity—a woman the murderer of her husband—shall exist” ; 
and then, naturally enough, “to what monstrous creature shall I 
liken her?” Note that Cass. is not using the prophetic present 
hereabout ; éorv is a surprise after revéera. 


(iii) 1278. Follow Headlam, reading Oeppov xorévros. But 
give zpoodaypya its full force of “ preceding slaughter”; the verb 
is so used in Eur. He/. 1255 and Plato Minos 315 c. In the pas- 
sage from Plut. cited by Headl., Leontides being an ériogaypa in 
relation to Cephisodotus, the natural term for describing the rela- 
tion of C. to L. would be rpdodaypa. 

(iv) 1478-80. Read, with Headlam, yap. If iywp could 
ever have meant “blood,” Hippocrates would surely not have used 
the phrase ixwpoedés aipa. 

For his “vewpitpodetrar” Headl. refers to évnoizodw, Simon. 
ap. Plat. Prot. 346 ¢ where there is a MS. reading ovyce: rodw ; 
and to two other similar instances ; but as in all these the scribe’s 
word ending in -e: is a verb, and a familiar one, the strange word 
veipe: is hardly thus accounted for. Such forms of corruption are 
generally very old and purely clerical. Read veap® (sc. ayet), 
bearing out véos Tyap. 

(v) 1656. Read yyarwpévors (Hermann). Not “ getting 
ourselves stained with blood”—they were that already—but 
“ getting ourselves (i.e. some of their armed supporters, present 
on stage) killed,” as in Soph. fr. 814. 


(vi) 1657. ovetyer aidoto. (H. L. Ahrens) of course. For 
mpos Sou. memp. Prof. Housman proposed dpdpouvs. But Aesch. 
is always careful to provide dramatic reason for final exits ; with- 
out dduovs here the want of such a cue is badly felt; and ‘go 
home,” in some form, was a favourite ; cf. end of Suppl. ; cf. too 
Pers. 1038 mpds dopovs & if, and again 9 lines from end aiaxrds 
és Sopous xie ; Hum. 1032 Bare dSouov (Herm.—dopuw codd.). 

merpwpevous is a “correction” of -ous, which some scribe wrote 
under influence of ypatwpévors. Read rerpwpevnv, agreeing with 
wpav in 1658 (restored by Prof. Housman for xaipoy codd.), and 
for épé- read orépéavres. The vo closely resembled the re, so that 
ot dropped out. (Heath proposed orépgéavras, but with his aivetv 
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that makes a very weak tautology.) xpyv...émpagapev construes 
by itself ; see Headlam. 

Prof. Housman’s 1658 makes Clyt. taunt the chorus for their 
past poltroonery when she is doing her best to quiet them ; and it 
is out of tone with everything else in her present speech. 


2. Sir Joun Sanpys read a paper ‘on the formula swb ascia 
dedicavit in Gallo-Roman epitaphs.’ He began by drawing a 
distinction between (1) the dolabra or secwris, the Greek 7éAexvs, 
our ‘hatchet,’ the sharp blade of which lies parallel with the 
handle and is used for cleaving wood; and (2) the ascia, the 
Greek oxézapvov, our ‘adze,’ which is used for scooping out, and 
smoothing a surface of wood, or stone, by means of an edge that 
lies athwart the direction of the handle. 

The ascia is frequently found, either incised or carved in relief 
on tombstones in or near Lyons from about 50 to a little later 
than 300 a.p. The meaning of the symbol] and of the corre- 
sponding formula have been much debated ‘during the last two 
centuries. Hitherto there have been two principal opinions on 
the subject : 


.. (1) In 1715 it was suggested that the symbol was a kind of 
talisman to preserve the tombs from violation. This suggestion 
has since been supported by Otto Hirschfeld, the editor of two of 
the Gallic volumes Corpus Inscriptionum Lutinarum. It is also 
accepted by Mr A. B. Cook in his Oxford paper of 1908 on Cretan 
Axe-cult outside Crete, where he regards the ascia of Gallic tomb- 
stones as belonging to the same series as the exemplifications of 
the cult of the axe found in Egypt, Assyria, Apulia, Dodona, 
Samothrace and Tenedos. If, in support of this opinion, it were 
contended that ascia (in some old form *acsia), as well as axe and 
agivn, comes from the root Ak, which signifies ‘sharpness,’ it 
would be easy to reply that the ascia of the tombstones is clearly 
an adze and not an axe, or hatchet, and that it therefore cannot 
fairly be counted amorg the exemplifications of axe-cult. 


(2) The prevalent opinion is that the ascia and its formula 
implied the preparation of a perfectly new tomb, the solemn dedi- 
cation of which was completed while the work was still in the 
hands of the stone-mason who first shaped out the block with his 
adze. This opinion rests partly on late examples of the formula, 
ab ascia fecit. 

Of the 167 epitaphs of ancient Lyons marked with the symbol 
of the ascia, as many as 123 include phrases implying a desire to 
ensure a perpetually undisturbed possession of the tomb. 


(3) It may, therefore, be suggested that the ascia and the 
corresponding formula were a local equivalent for the Roman 
JSormula: hoc monwmentum heredem exterum non sequitur, both of 
them being different ways of reserving a perpetual property in 
a sepulchral monument. These two formulae are, in general, 
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mutually exclusive because,-as suggested, they have the same 
object. In a single instance, where they are closely combined 
(C. I. L. xiii 2494), each of the two formulae may be regarded as 
interpreting the other. 


For further details, see (Sir) J. E. Sandys, Latin Epigraphy, 
pp: 8-82.] 





EASTER TERM, 1917’. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, 
10 May 1917, in Professor Jackson’s rooms in Trinity College, the 
President, Dr Bury, in the Chair. 


Papers were read of which the following are summaries. 


By Dr Henry Jackson: “ Notes on Some Passages in Plato’s 
Republic vi, vii.” 

vi 508 £ airiay & émoryuys oboav Kal adnGeias ws YeyvoaKkoperns 
pay d.avoot, ovtw dé Kadav dpdorépuy 6 ovrow, yvdoews te kal adnOeias, 
a\Ao Kal KadAov ert tovTwY Hyovpevos adTo opGds HYATE. 

According to Jowett and Campbell “nev after yryvworKopevys 
belongs strictly to airéay and is opposed to the following dé.” 
According to Adam “pe after yeyvooKopévny balances dé after 
ovrw.” It seems to me that the nev which follows yryvwoKkopévyns 
emphasizes that word, and that the 3¢ clause which should answer 


_ to this pév clause is suppressed. Paraphrase: “Think of the aird 


ayalov as object of knowledge {and not as cause of it}, and you will 
be right in regarding” etc. For os aaa pev davood, 
compare i 527 p and vii 523 c. 


vi 511 A kat éxeivous mpds éxeiva. Several of the commentators 
wish to emend this phrase ; and Adam, who keeps it, pronounces 
it “undeniably difficult.” It seems to me that here, where we 
compare the last but one of three objects with the last of them, 
Kal €Keivous ™pos éxetva. is just as natural as Kal TOUTOLS ™pos éxeiva 
would be if only two sorts were compared. 


vii 532 EB Oixér’, qv & éyw, & pire TAavxwr, olds 7 Eres dxodovbeiv. 
Ts it possible that a note of interrogation should follow axoAovbeiy 4 
does Socrates mean “cannot you, instead of resting, come with 


_me’a little further?” 


vii 533 EB GAN 6 dv povoy SyAot mpds THY ELw cadyveia rEyer 


(A€yes) €v Yuxp. So A. Some commentators would excise these - 


words, others emend them. 

Instead of cadnvela Aéyer (A€yets), Should we read cadnveias a 
Aéyets, making & A€yets the = ia of dnAot and governing cadnveias 
by ¢éw? 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 29 May, 1917. 
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By Mr J. D. Durr: “ Pliny and Martial.” 


The younger Pliny and Martial were together at Rome for 
about ten years, till 98 a.p. when Martial returned to Spain. 
Each mentions the other once: Martial addressed Fpigr. x 19 to 
Pliny ; Pliny records the news of Martial’s death in Epist, iii 22. 
It is probable that the Secwndus of Hpigr. v 80 is not Pliny. 
No other contemporary writer refers to Martial by name, though 


_ there is clearly a correction in Statius Silu. i 5, 35 of Martial 


Epigr. vi 42, 14—15. 

Both writers seem to use some words in a sense peculiar to 
themselves. Mart. Hpigr. ii 6, 13 nwmquam deliciae supiniores 
(never was there more listless indolence) is explained by Pliny 
Epist. i 20, 23 at est gratior multis oratio brevis. est, sed inertibus, 
quorum delicias desidiamque quasi iwdicium respicere ridiculum 
est. Cf. also Zpist. ii 5, 4 fastidium legentium deliciasque. 

It was also suggested that Martial’s phrase catenati labores 
(Epigr. i 10, 7) may be explained by Pliny £pist. ii 8, 3 ueteribus 
negotiis noua adcrescunt, nec tamen priora peraguntur : tot nexibus, 
tot quasi catenis, maius in dies occupationum agmen extenditur. 
Tf so, catenati labores would not be similar to opera togata, twni- 
cata quies etc., but would mean ‘toils linked in an endless series.’ 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1917. 


FIRST MEETING? 


At the General Meeting of the Society held in the Lodge, 
Emmanuel College, on 25 October 1917, papers were read of 
which the following are summaries : 


I. By Dr R. G. Bury, “ Notes on Some Texts in Plato and 
Marcus Aurelius.” 


Euthyd. 303 v oi § ddXor ottw vootow, dor & ofa xTX. In 
spite of Gifford’s defence, voodow (sc. rovrovs tods Aéyous) can 
hardly stand. Read ovrw(s vzo)vootow: ep. Laws iii 679 c. 

Epp. viii 354 A 6 8€ por paiverat...cunBovdjv. For xowd read 
xowwv@ (cp. Laws 810c); and for us évi read ds évi (as..:80), 
unless this clause should run (ws évi éx. wéAac) THY é. o. 

‘did. 354 D pare obv Sixy pate vopw Seordry. orv dixy must 
be corrupt (see H. Richards ad /oc.): it is hardly good prose, and 
very awkward, Read perhaps pjr’ obv (cp. Hom. Od. 6. 192, ete.). 

Eryx. 401 4 76 Bdarrey, as an instance of xpyoya, is absurd ; 
but no plausible correction has yet been made. Something both 


* Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 6 November, 1917. 
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xpjoyov and wpds adAyAovs is required, Possibly (4)6Aa (a)rrew : 
cp. maAnv arrew Aesch. Cho. 866. 

Clitoph. 409 £ rhv Se didiav...dd€av. For o opovoiay Kal (where 
Burnet after Bekker cancels xat) read opovoia, ws—-taking piAtav 
to be the subject of elvat. 

M. Aur. iii 12 ypwug ddnbefa is probably right after all: 
cp. the Latin use of heroicus = antiquus (Cic. Div. 1. 1. 1, ete.), 
and of antiquus as connoting probity (L. and 8. s.v. 1 ¢). 


id. iii 16 Kai trav rowtvtwv, éreddv ktX. Supply the lacuna 


thus—rév (rot’ ov) rovotvtwv. 


id. iv 27 % kvxeodv cupredhopynpéevos pev, adda Kxoopos. A 
much-emended passage, of which the Loeb translator makes 
nonsense. Marcus wishes to deny to xvxao6a1, but not (as some 
seem to think) ro cupdopeicGa: hence we will most simply 
account for the muddle if we read.7 «. cvparepopnpévos. (ouptre- 
popypevos) piv, dAAG, Koop (or Koopiws). 

id. v 1 ddws dé od pds weiow 7 Tpds évépyecay; Any mention 
of weiots here is out of place, and the variant zoiy may be 
nearer the original. Moreover, we do not need alternatives here, 
as the talk is all of a single matter; nor are roiyo.s and évépyea 
natural alternatives. mpds zovety 7 may conceal zpos (ri) zor’ ef pu. 


ad. vi 10 rov orws wore ala yiver Ban. If this is an allusion 
to Ji. vii 99, as Mr Haines thinks, it is a very obscure one. 
Richards suggested téppa for aia, but I should prefer drws ro(ré 
bet o7ro)dua yiveoOa. 

id. ix 28 kai ti év tive tpowov yap twa atopor 7 apepy. We 
should, no doubt, accept Coraes’ xai ri évreivy; (cp. x 31); and 
then the next clause should have some personal reference to the 
“thou” thus exhorted. dyep# is certainly wrong, but can hardly 
be a gloss (as Haines supposes). For 7 read e (“thou art”), 
and correct dropo. apepn to atopa apedn. 


II. By Professor Housman, “ Anth. Lat. Riese 678 (=P. L.M. 


‘Baehrens 5 p. 350).” 


The poem purports to give the times of the revolutions of 
the seven planets. ~ 


. 3. Read with the best MS. Polluris (not Pollucis) proles. 
Polluris is no word, and Saturn was in truth Telluris proles, 
but the error is old and occurs also in Fulgentius and in Mai’s 
mythographi Vaticani. 


5. bellipotens genitor is vocative, and mensum pensare bilibri, 
‘your equivalent is two pounds of months,’ means that Mars 
takes two years to perform his revolution, As an ounce is toa 
pound, so is a month to a year: Hultsch. metrol. seript. 1 p. 139 
‘libra dici potest annus, qui constat ex...x1I mensibus.’ 
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7. sex denos=sexiens denos: to the two examples cited by 
Neue Yormenl. 11 p. 342 ed. 3 add also anth. Lat. 761 2 septem 
quinis (but correct guinis to senis as the sense requires), and 
compare 678 13 ternos nouenos = ter nouenos. 


8. Read with the cod. Oxon. ‘ter senas partes (ex) his, 
Cytherea, retorques,’ ic. Venus subtracts 18 days from the solar 
year in forming her own revolution. 366—18=348, which is the 
figure given by Pliny n. h. 11 38. 


? 


10. ‘ terque dies ternos puro de Vespere (not uespere) tollens. 
Vesper is Venus, and the subtraction of nine days from her re- 
volution gives the revolution of Mercury, according to Pliny Lc. 


11. sermonis domini (not to be changed into Semonis diut) 
means Mercury, who is sermonis dator in ©. I. L. vi 520. 





SECOND MEETING’. 


At the General Meeting held in the Lodge, Emmanuel 
College, on 8 November 1917, papers were read of which the 
following are summaries : 


(1) By Mr Hicks: “On Some Passages of Diogenes Laertius” : 


In v 92 he discussed the relation of the words ovd’ yoyxivby 
to the context and mentioned the conjecture 6 3 yoxvvOy. 

With the oath in viii 6 he compared Aristophanes, Clouds 627 
and 264, He inferred that the spurious physical treatise at- 
tributed to Pythagoras existed in the fifth century. 

In viii 52 he proposed to insert ye after “A@yvaious metri causa 
and to omit jor before doxotct. 

In viii 66 he would substitute a comma for the full stop 
after daiverOar and omit idor tis av. 

In ix 21 he suggested that traces of the metrical chroniclé 
of Apollodorus could be discerned and attempted a partial 
restoration. , ; 

With ix 30 rv yav dxeioGar, wepi 7d pécov Swovpéerny he com- 
pared the passage in Plato’s 7imaeus 40 B, which is supposed ,to 
imply the earth’s revolution on its axis. 


(2) By Professor Ripgeway: ‘‘On the Value of Tradition 
respecting the Early Kings of Rome” : 


He said that long since a re-examination of the ancient 
evidence combined with modern archaeological discoveries had 
led him to reject Th. Mommsen’s theories respecting the ethnical 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 11 December, 1917. 
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relations of the Patricians and Plebeians’, the origin of the 
Roman Monetary system’, the ratable unit of the “Servian” 
Constitution® and the provenance of the Etruscans*. He now 
proposed to examine the grounds on which Mommsen, though 
fully admitting the existence of a Regal period, and that the 
monarchy had been replaced by a republic, yet refused to mention 
even the name of Tarquin, with whom the monarchy was said to 
have ended, or that of Servius Tullius, with which was connected 
not only the Great Wall, but the Constitution which gave citizen- 
ship to the Plebs. Mommsen rejected the traditions because 


‘ (1) the archives had perished in B.c. 390 when the Gauls burned 


the Capitol, and (2) because supernatural elements are found in 
the legends. Professor Ridgeway proposed to test this method 
by criteria taken from modern times. If oral traditions re- 
specting events of great importance in the life of a family or a 
community can be proved to have value, and that too in an age 
when there is much more to distract the attention from mere 
local events, the value of local traditions must have been far 
greater at an epoch when people had little more to think and 
talk of than their own petty concerns. Many Romans escaped 
in B.c. 390 to Caere with their most precious and portable family 
relics, “imagines,” weapons, etc. But as family records were 
closely bound up with those of the city, there would be among 
these material for re-writing the city archives. Again, the great 
Wall and the great Cloaca were not burned, and there is no 
reason to suppose that in the brief absence at Caere the Romans 
would have forgotten the names of the builders of these and 
other such works. The traditional date for the expulsion of the 
kings was according to our era B.c. 509. The king expelled, 
L. Tarquinius Superbus, was said to have begun to reign in 
B.c. 534, Servius Tullius in B.c, 578, Tarquinius Priscus in 
B.c. 618, Ancus Marcius in B.c, 642, Tullus Hostilius in B.c. 673, 
Numa in Bc. 714. The Regifugium was thus only 119 years 
before B.c. 390, and Servius began to reign less than 190 years 
before B.c. 390. Professor Ridgeway then gave examples of the 
trustworthiness of tradition for 119, 140, 185, 220, 268 and even 
300 years. He first gave his own experiences of oral tradition 
derived from a Peninsular veteran in 1866 and others who had 
clear recollection of the Irish rebellion in 1798 and earlier events. 
In the case of a yeoman said to have been shot through the 
forehead in 1798 he (Professor Ridgeway) had seen that man’s 
grave opened and the bullet-hole in the skull. He cited other 
incidents connected with that rebellion and produced a dagger 
and a skull as proofs of the truth of the stories. He cited the 


1 Early Age of Greece, Vol 1, p. 267; *‘Who were the Romans?” (Brit. 
Acad.), 1907. 

2 Origin of Metallic Currency (1892), pp. 374 sqq. 

3 Ibid. pp. 391—8. 

4“Umbria” (Encycl. Brit. 1887), Early age of Greece, Vol. 1, pp. 231 sqq. 
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case of a road attempted but never completed across the Bog of 
Allen. The country people still call its fragments Moss’s road, 
and describe the failure of the luckless engineer. The Acts of 
the Irish Parliament prove that such a work was set on foot. 
But if the name of this obscure maker of a road never opened 
for traffic can be remembered by a very sparse population, why 
could not the Romans remember the name of the king by whom 
the great-Wall was built and that of the other who constructed 
the Cloaca Maxima? He gave two examples of the traditions of 
a family,—the date of its settlement in a certain place, and a 
quarrel over a family seal, going back respectively to 1693 and . 
1732. Recently both had been tested by evidence in public 
records, and found accurate. Yet the family home had been 
burned in 1790, documents and everything except the plate and 
three pieces of furniture. All in the English Pale remember 
James IT’s flight from the Boyne, usually terming him “ Dirty 
Jimmy.” In support of the traditions of that period Professor 
Ridgeway produced a choke bayonet used at the Boyne and a 
handsome saddle-cloth and a holster taken from a French officer 
on the retreat to Aughrim.. But that is nearly 230 years ago, 
a period which, if added to B.c. 390, brings us back to B.c. 620 
(Ancus Marcius). Finally, he cited a case connected with the 
settlement of Cromwell’s Ironsides under Cols. Mathew and 
Prittie in Tipperary in 1651. The Colonels planted the troopers 
on their grants of land. In 1884 two of the descendants of 
Prittie’s troopers sought a reduction of. rent against Lord 
Dunalley, Prittie’s descendant. In the Land Court an old 
farmer named Armitage gave evidence as to the custom etc. of 
the estate. He stated that he was 92, that he remembered his 
grandfather and that his grandfather had talked with some of the 
men that came with Cromwell. He was cross-examined, but the 
Court was convinced of his veracity. There was thus but one 
step in oral tradition between 1651 and 1884. But 233 years 
added to B.c. 390 bring us back to B.c, 623 (Ancus Marcius). 
But many of the Cromwellian troopers must have known many 
who remembered the Spanish Armada. Thus between 1588 
and 1884 there were but two steps. But B.c. 390 + 300 brings 
us to B.c. 690, i.e. the reign of Numa. It is essential for accuracy 
of tradition that the people who carry it on should continue to 
live on the spot or area with which the story is connected, as did 
the Romans, and the family mentioned above. If the population 
changes, the local tradition dies, and if members of a family or a 
* community settle elsewhere, their descendants soon lose the 
traditions, for there are no longer the local surroundings, etc. to 
act as mnemonics, Macaulay was right in assuming that there 
were ancient Roman lays which would not have been forgotten 
in the brief Gallic occupation. Dionysius (A. &., 1, 79, 10) ex- 
plicitly states that there were such lays. Moreover, there must 
have been in Roman families, weapons which went back for 
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generations and had been used in important battles (like the 
weapons he had shown), These made admirable mnemonics. With 
reference to the miraculous appearances of Castor and Pollux at 
the battle of Lake Regillus, and other such prodigies, he stated 
that he had been often told by Irish peasants.that when one 
Father Kearns, an Irish rebel leader, was hung in 1798, it rained 
blood, and all knew that a great myth got started about the 
intervention of angels on the side of the British on the retreat 
from Mons. Yet no one would deny that the Irish rebellion 
of 1798 and the immortal retreat from: Mons were historical 
facts. There were therefore good reasons for rejecting Mommsen’s 
method in dealing with,early Roman and other early history. 


[This paper will be printed in full in the sa, ed Classical 
Journal for 1918.] 





THIRD MEETING" 


At the General Meeting held on 22 November 1917 in the 
Lodge, Emmanuel College, the President, Dr R. G. Bury, in the 
chair, Sir Joun Sanpys read a paper On Possible Restorations in 
two Latin Inscriptions, viz. (1) Hadriant Adlocutio ad exercitum 
Africaonum in Dessau’s Inser. Lat. 1. no. 2487, p. 498, and 
(2) § 32 of the Monumentum Ancyranum. 

The greater part of the paper on § 32 will probably be 
published (with illustrations) in an early number of the Vumis- 
matic Chronicle. 

Before the close of the proceedings a vote was passed thanking 
Dr Bury for his services to the Society during we residence at 
Trumpington. 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 5 March, 1918. 
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LAWS 


Cambridge Philological Society, 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 

2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 

3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Térm shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 

4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. > 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that year. 

6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 

7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 


8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 


9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council; consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 
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10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 

11 The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. . 5 

12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by: 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 

13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 

15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 

16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 

17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 

18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 

19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 

20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 

21 No law shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least: two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to'a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
Cambridge Phtlologteal Society, 
LENT TERM, 1918. 


FIRST MEETING. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Thursday, 24 January 1918, in Professor Bevan’s rooms, Trinity 
College. 


1. The following elections to offices were made: 


President: Mr Wardale. 

New Vice-President: The Master of Emmanuel. 

New Members of Council: Prof. Rapson, Mr Duff, Mr E. J. 
Thomas, 

Hon. Treasurer (re-elected) : Mr Quiggin. 

Hon. Deputy Treasurer : Mr Wardale. 

Hon, Secretaries (re-elected) : Mr Adcock and Mr Edmonds. 

Hon. Librarian (re-elected) : Mr 8. G. Campbell. 

Hon, Auditors (re-elected): Mr S. G. Campbell and Mr Sikes. 


2. Two papers were read : 


(1) By Mr E. J. Tuomas (postponed from the last meeting) on 
Celtis (Celte) ‘a chisel,’ of which the following is an abstract : 


In a former discussion of the phrase wel celte in the Vulgate 
of Job xix. 24 (see Reporter, 30 May 1916, p. 817; Jowrn. Theol. 
Studies, xvul, pp. 389 ff.), Prof. Burkitt showed that the word 
celtis, supposed to mean ‘chisel,’ is quite unknown apart from 
this passage, and that it is probably no Latin word at all, but 
admitted however that M. Havet’s argument that celée is more 
likely to be corrupted into certe than vice versa, is sound, so far. 
as it goes. The textual tradition before the 8th century is almost 
non-existent. By the 6th century the text had become corrupted, 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 24 June 1918. 
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as the revision by Cassiodorus shows, At the close of the 8th 
century two further revisions were made—by Alcuin on the basis 
of British MSS., and by Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, whose 
method of work resulted in introducing “a whole congeries of 
corrupt readings from Spain.” As our earliest MS., though earlier 
than these last two recensions, belongs to the 8th century, we 
cannot merely assume that if celte is wrong, certe is necessarily 
right, especially as Prof. Burkitt admits that how celte came into 
the text is unexplained. 

An alternative explanation, which has so far been ignored, 
-was made in the Ozford English Dictionary, s.v. Celt®, and is 
apparently due to Prof. Robinson Ellis. The words in question 
are stylo ferreo et plumbi lamina uel celte sculpantur in silice. 
St Jerome changed plumbo of the earlier version to plumbi lamina, 
probably to make it clear that the lead was for writing upon. If 
uel celte is omitted, the version agrees with the Hebrew except 
for the omission of ‘for ever.’ The suggestion is that wel ce/te is 
a British or Irish gloss upon sty/o, which has been mistaken for a 
Latin phrase, and has crept into the text, Welsh cellt ‘a flint,’ 
Irish cdilte ‘hardness,’ being forms of ce/te, which would here 
imply a flint instrument. The phrase maen cellt ‘stone of flint,’ 
occurs several times in the Welsh Triads (Myvyrian Archaiology, 
ed. 2, pp. 899, 903). Albertus Magnus, who read celte, calls it a 
nomen tndeclinabile, as if he did not recognize it as a Latin word. 
Celtes meaning ‘ chips of stone,’ a sense not likely to be extracted 
from the Vulgate, is found in documents of the 13th century 
referring to the building of Cologne cathedral, celtes seu fracmina 
lapidum (1267), celtes seu alia fracmenta (1319), Lacomblet, Ur- 
kundenbuch fiir die Gesch. des Niederrheins, 11, 331, 382. In view 
of this, the possibility that celte is a real word cannot be ignored, 
when the alternative offered is “the possibility that a tired scribe 
with uelcerte or uel cte before him might, by a sort of mental 
jingle, write welcelte and not notice his blunder.” 

In the discussion which followed, it was pointed out by the 
Master of Emmanuel that St Jerome was familiar with Celtic. 
He had Gaulish friends at Bethlehem, and in his commentary on 
Galatians he remarks that the language of the Galatians is almost 
the same as that of the Treviri. He may thus have known the 
word, and, as Prof. Burkitt says, “if he rendered the word lead 
by ‘a tablet of lead,’ he might conceivably render the word graven 
by ‘graven. with a chisel’.” In this case then he followed the 
Greek in using wel. It would be in Italy, where Latin was really 
known, that the corruption of celte to certe would most easily take 
place, and the chief evidences for certe, St Gregory’s ‘ Moralia,’ 
Codex Amiatinus and St Thomas Aquinas, are all Italian. 


(2) By the Master or EMMANUEL on Illustrations from Modern 
MSS. of some Problems in the Corruptions of Ancient Texts, 
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SECOND MEETING" 


A General Meeting was held on Thursday, 7 February 1918, 
in Professor Bevan’s rooms, Trinity College, Professor Bevan, 
acting Vice-President, in the chair. 


The following papers were read : 


(1) By Miss W. M. L. Hutcuinson, (i) Who is Ixion in the 
2nd Pythian? (ii) A suggested emendation in Nemean, 3. 29. 


(2) By Mr J. M. Epmonps, on A Neglected Line of Sappho, of 
which the following is a shortened form : 


In his poem De Litteris Syllabis et Metris, 1. 2048-60, Teren- 
tianus Maurus derives the Aeolic pentameter from the first four 
feet of the Bucolic hexameter. In this passage, which he writes, 
as his custom is, in the metre he is discussing, Terentian, speaking 
of Sappho secondhand (cf. dicitur 1. 2160), (1) apparently dis- 
regards both in practice and in precept the fact clearly stated by 
Hephaestion 7. 24 that the first foot may be not only a spondee 
or a trochee but an iambus or a pyrrich (for in 1. 2152 the un- 
metrical guia est should certainly be quod); (2) ends none of the 
eight lines in question with a really long syllable. It may there- 
fore be concluded that, granted that in the lines © 


cordi quando fuisse sibi canit Atthida 
parvam, florea virginitas sua cum foret 


he is paraphrasing Sappho—of which presently—both the original 
Greek lines must have begun either with a trochee or a spondee 
and ended either with a short vowel or a short vowel and a con- 
sonant. The first line we know to have fulfilled these conditions, 
for it has long been recognised in 
"Hpdpav pev éyw oer, "Ar, tara tora 

(Bergk 33), a line which is used as an example of this metre by 
Hephaestion, and which, since H. tells us in the same passage 
that the whole of Sappho’s second book was in this metre, was 
in all probability the first poem of that book. 

But whence comes Terentian’s second line? If we compare 
his ll. 2127-30 above, where he renders the beginning of Theo- 
critus’ book thus: 


Dulce tibi pinus summurmurat, en tibi, pastor, 

proxima fonticulis ; et tu quoque dulcia pangis, 
we shall see that there is much to be said for Neue’s view, dis- 
regarded by Bergk, that the words parvam, florea virginitas sua 
cum foret are a paraphrase taken from the lines which originally 
followed "Hpayav xrA. The following considerations increase the 
probability: (1) Terentian’s epithet ‘small’ does not occur in 
Sappho’s extant first line, but does occur in a line of the same 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 14 January 1919. 
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metre and similar sentiment, of which even Bergk declares that 
it certainly comes from the same poem, 
opixpa. 0. Tdis Eupev ehaiveo Kaxapts. 

(2) This line, quoted by Plutarch Hrot. 2, where he is trying to 
prove that xapis was used for 9 rod OyAeos Ureéis TH appenr, is 
introduced with the words tyv otvrw ydpwv éxoveay wpav 4 Sardu 
mpocayopevoved pyowv, in which P.’s interpretation, not warranted 
by the line as he quotes it, must have been warranted by its 
original context. (3) Terentian’s florea virginitas sua cum foret, 
‘when her girlhood was all flowers,’ would, if read as a contrast 
to Plutarch’s line, warrant P.’s interpretation. 


Mr Edmonds proposed to restore the first three lines of 
Sappho’s second book thus: 


"Hpdpwar pev éyw ober, “Ath, radax wérAa, 

as eu avOeudeco’ Ext wapbevia, ov dé 

opixpa po. tais éupev ehaiveo Kaxapis, 
‘I loved you, Atthis, long ago, when my own girlhood was still 
all flowers, and you—you*seemed to me a slight and graceless 
child.’ *"Hpapav peév suggests that the sequel began ypdpuav 88, e.g., 


npapav 8 oo érea wedéreita Tepé\ero 
kat 57 viv épaya ober, air & épaooopar. 

(at for def is mentioned by Herodian as an alternative Aeolic 
form; épaccopac does not occur elsewhere, but épacOycopac is 
found once in Aeschylus.) With the use of ds (for éws) cf. one 
of the Berlin fragments: ...réAAaxe tvide vav Exowwa | ws ToT 
eLwopev Biov, ds éxe | oe Géa fuxéAay api- | yvota, od Se padior 
éxaipe oda (sic lege). Terentian’s florea suggests, as Neue saw, 
avOcuoeooa, a word which, used by Homer as an epithet of places 
and meadows, would probably in the present connexion have for 
Sappho’s readers some suggestion of the lovely Lesbian Spring ; 
for this extended use of a familiar Homeric epithet cf. in another 
Berlin fragment Sappho’s use of fododdxrvAos of the great red full 
moon shining not long after sunset. 

Tt will now be seen that Terentian’s parvam comes from our 
1, 3, and Plutarch’s interpretation tv ovTw ydpwv éxoveay wpav 
from 1. 2, the growing child Atthis being contrasted with the 
grown girl Sappho. Neue has the credit of seeing a line of Sappho 
in Terentian’s florea virginitas etc., but his suggestion 6ra zap- 
Gevia po. ér avOeudero’ éerjv is, as we have seen, to be rejected ; 
nor does he appear to have thought of combining the line with 
Plutarch’s. The poem was probably a letter to the beloved Atthis 
urging her to return to Sappho from Andromeda, cf. e.g. fragg. 40 
and 41 (Bergk) which should be read together as the first four 
lines of one poem: “Epos datré pw’ 6 AvoméAns dover, | yAvKirixpov 
dudyavov oprerov, | “ArO, gol  euebev piv dayxGero | ppovricdyy, 
éri & “Avdpopéday rérp, 
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The following rendering and conjectural continuation is not 
quite accurate in the second line: 
I loved you, Atthis, long ago, 
While yet my youth was blossoming 
And you were yet to outward show 
A slight ungainly little thing ; 
I loved you all the years that fall 
To you and me from that time on ; 
I love you now, and ever shall ; 
- But you have left me, sweet, and gone. 





THIRD MEETING. 


At the General Meeting held on 21 February 1918, in Pro 
fessor Bevan’s rooms in Trinity College, a paper was read by 
Mrs Adam, of which the following is a summary’: 


“Socrates, quantum mutatus ab illo.” 


Mrs Adam said that the 7%mes in reviewing a lecture by - 
Professor A. E. Taylor to the British Academy had given the 
heading ‘Socrates recognitus” to its article, and had remarked 
that counter-attacks to the views of Professor Burnet and Pro- 
fessor Taylor on the Platonic Socrates were slow to mature, and 
that meanwhile these views were carrying conviction to unlikely 
quarters. Mrs Adam therefore proposed to offer some criticisms, 
although she maintained that between 1911 and August 1914 
several vigorous replies to Professor Burnet and Professor Taylor 
had been made. The theories of the two professors (a) make 
Plato practically the only source of our knowledge of Socrates, 
(6) attribute the theory of Ideas, mystical views of religion 
(especially the belief in immortality), and an active interest in 
advanced mathematical and physical science to the historical 
Socrates, who learnt these doctrines from Pythagorean and other 
sources, (c) declare that the caricature in the Clouds represents 
such a Socrates. All Plato’s works, except the Parmenides and 
the other late dialogues in which as a rule Socrates does not 
appear or is subordinate, record the actual teaching of Socrates 
‘without additions on the part of Plato. Mrs Adam discussed the 
arguments put forward in three out of the five essays in Professor 
Taylor’s Varia Socratica ; a fourth, though interesting, was not 
of great importance for his theory, and the remaining essay on 
the use of «dos and idéa before Plato had been thoroughly criti- 
cised by Mr C. M. Gillespie in 1913. In several passages of 
Plato and Xenophon, Socrates is said to have been charged with 
impiety on account of his dayudvov. Professor Taylor holds that 
the accusation is due to his Orphic and Pythagorean tendencies, 
and not to the darudvov, but in order to make good his point he 


1 Reprinted in full in the Classical Quarterly, x11 (1918), 121 ff. 
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is obliged to ignore Huthyph. 38 and to interpret dy in Ap, 3lc as 
ironical. Mrs Adam considered this last device was too far-fetched 
to carry conviction, and that on Professor Taylor’s principles Plato, 
as the author of the Republic etc., was even more deserving than 
Socrates of prosecution. According to Professor Taylor 6 Swxpdrys 
in Aristotle always means the historical Socrates, and Swxpartixot 
Aéyo. mean Plato’s reports of his conversations, But 6 Swxparys 
was called the author of the Laws by Aristotle, though Socrates 
has no share in the dialogue, so in Mrs Adam’s opinion Swxpartixos 
was sometimes Aristotle’s equivalent for ‘ Platonic,’ and a Swxpa- 
tTiKds Adyos did not necessarily imply that Plato had not advanced 
beyond his master’s standpoint. Professor Burnet and Professor 
Taylor are convinced that Xenophon and Aristotle derived all 
their knowledge of Socrates from Plato. Mrs Adam enquired 
why, in that case, Aristotle in Met. A 987 b 1 and M 1078b 9 ff. 
described him as occupied with ethical and not at all with 
scientific questions, thereby taking no account of the Socrates 
of Rep. vit and vit. Moreover from a comparison of Ar. Met. 
1078 b 12 f£ with A 987a 29ff. it seemed clear to her that 
Aristotle held Plato, not Socrates, to be the originator of the 
theory of Ideas. As regards the Clouds Mrs Adam thought that 
the Aristophanic picture of Socrates was much more like a cari- 
cature of Xenophon’s Socrates than of Plato’s, in the kind of 
science to which he was addicted, and also in his preoccupation 
with ethical and political questions ; and in particular Rep. 532 ¢ 
showed a Socrates who held a far more exalted view of mathe- 
matics than anything to be found in the Clouds. But this Socrates 
was poles apart from the Socrates of the Laches, Charmides 
or Apology, in intellectual grasp, though not in temperament. 
Mrs Adam found not one Socrates in Plato, but two, with a 
gradual transition from one to the other. The “early dialogues ” 
depicted the Socrates of Xenophon, plus a vitality due to Plato’s 
dramatic gift. In the Symposium etc. the same Socrates appeared 
with powers of thought and imagination of a wholly different 
order. In between came the Socrates of the Gorgias and other 
dialogues. Professor Taylor’s explanation of this transformation 
is, roughly, that where Socrates is represented as old, he is less 
inclined to talk of metaphysics and mathematics. Mrs Adam 
pointed out obstacles to this theory in the Phaedo and the Theae- 
tetus, and expressed her belief that the development of Socrates 
in Plato arose from the development of Plato’s own genius. 
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EASTER TERM, 1918. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on 9 May 1918, 
in Professor Housman’s rooms, Trinity College, when papers were 
read of which the following are summaries : 


(1) By Mr Hicks: “On an emendation in Grote’s Plato,” Vol. 1, 
p- 364 (1875). , 


He pointed out that the change of ‘ youthful’ to ‘ useful’ was 
a case of aural error, which passed uncorrected owing to the lack 
of revision. He quoted similar errors in late reprints of Zhe 
Hunting of the Snark, p. 12; also from Peacock and Marlowe. 
The aural error is represented by itacism. Possibly also it may 
account for other corruptions, e.g. Thucydides 1, 61 (érurrpépavres) 
and Plato, Philebus 53 & (ro tpirov érépw). 


(2) By Professor Ripceway: ‘On Aristotle, Poetic, 1449 a, 
19: ére b@ 70 péyeBos ex pixpov piOwv Kat Aéfews yeAolas ba 7d ex 
catupixod peraBadeiv de arecepvivOn, TO Te pérpov éx TeTpapérpou 
iapBeiov eyevero. TO pev yap mpOTov TeTpapérpw éxpavtTo dua 7d 
catupikny Kal dpynotikwrépay elva THY Totnow, KTA.” 

These words form part of Aristotle’s account of the develop- 
ment of Tragedy. All writers before Prof. Ridgeway had assumed 
that the words here cited proved that Aristotle held that Tragedy 
had arisen out of an ancient Satyric drama, but Prof. Ridgeway 
(“Three notes on the Poetic of Aristotle,” Class, Quart., 1912, 
pp. 242-5) had shown that Aristotle was wholly consistent in 
this passage with his earlier statement that the Tragedians were 
the lineal descendants of the early poets who dealt with noble 
themes (c7ovdaia), just as the comedians were the successors of 
the early lampooners, whereas the old way of taking the words 
under consideration made Aristotle guilty of a grave inconsistency. 
Aristotle after briefly stating that it was only after many changes 
(woddas petaBodras peraBaroica) that Tragedy settled down to 
the form in which he knew it, omitting all direct mention of the 
pioneers—Epigenes and Thespis, of Pratinas, the inventor of 
Satyric drama, Choerilus, famous for his Satyric plays, and even 
of Phrynichus—started with Aeschylus, who made his début in 
B.c. 499. He then enumerates the successive metabolai. Aeschylus 
(1) added the Second Actor, (2) diminished the parts of the 
Dance (Choros), (3) gave prominence to the Dialogue ; Sophocles 
(4) added the Third Actor and (5) Scene-painting ; (6) the short 
plot was succeeded by those of greater length; (7) it was only 
late that Tragedy got free from grotesque diction by getting rid 
of Satyric drama and became completely dignified, and (8) the 
metre changed from tetrameter to iambic, for “at the outset 
(i.e. of true Tragedy) they used the tetrameter owing to the style 
of composition being Satyric and more suitable for dancing.” 

There can be no doubt that Aristotle is giving what he con- 
siders a chronological order of development, for this is indicated, 
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not merely by the words xara jpuxpdv xrA. which immediately 
precede his enumeration of the various modifications, but also 
by his statement after that enumeration (1449 a 37) that “the 
successive changes in Tragedy and their authors are not unknown.” 
These eight metabolai fall into two distinct classes: (a) External— 
Actors, Chorus and Scenery; (6) Internal—Plot, Diction and 
Metre. The five metabolai comprised under (a) are certainly all 
posterior to B.c. 499, whilst the three under (5) must be similarly 
regarded, for the change from the Short to the Long Plot was 
posterior to the appearance of Aeschylus in B.c. 499, and as the 
change in metre to the Iambic was the work of that poet (since 
his elder contemporary Phrynichus seems to have used the tetra- 
meter almost solely), and as this last is linked closely by re to 
the preceding clause (the freeing of Tragedy from grotesque 
diction), this last process must fall within the same period as 
the change of metre, and certainly cannot be earlier than the 
first half of the fifth century B.c. 

This conclusion had of course a very important bearing on 
the two main views respecting the words &a& 7o é« cartupiKod 
petaBadeiv hitherto held: (1) that Aristotle held that Tragedy 
proper sprang from the Satyric drama, and (2) that Tragedy proper 
and the Satyric both sprang from the cult of Dionysus, but that 
each was independent of the other from the outset, though of 
this there is no proof. But the examination of the metabolai has 
shown that, whatever may be the modification indicated by the 
words just cited, that modification cannot have taken place before 
the first half of the fifth century B.c. Those who cling to the old 
views have to ascribe to Aristotle the gross blunder of having 
placed as seventh amongst the other modifications what they 
assume to have taken place more than a century before Aeschylus 
appeared. The first view assumes that in Tragedy proper there 
lingered on a coarseness of diction to a late period, but this is 
untenable, since (1) there is no evidence for it, and (2) the words 
dia 7d €k carupikod petaBadeiy cannot refer to Satyric diction, 
since as yeAoias A€fews has just preceded it, the neuter carvpixod 
would not have been used. This latter can only mean Saturikon 
drama. Moreover the word é6vé shows that Aristotle is not re- 
ferring to the first beginnings of Tragedy, in the sixth century 
or earlier, but to something which had occurred between B.c. 500 
and B.c. 450, since not many lines further on (1449 b 12) he uses 
éwé of the period when the Archon first granted a Comic Chorus. 
But as this only took place towards the latter part of the first 
half of the fifth century B.c., there seems little doubt that 76 é 
gatupixod peraBadev must fall somewhere within the same period. 
But this was the very period when the old comedy arose, and 
Tragedy was beginning to free herself from the Satyric drama, 
which was finally supplanted by the melodramas (of which the 
Alcestis is a late example, in B.c. 438). To the Greeks T’ragoedia 
included both serious Tragedy and ‘Sportive Tragedy’—the 
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Satyric drama, So long as the truly Tragic Trilogy was followed 
by a coarse Satyric drama, Tragedy had not got free froel 
“Judicrous diction” and attained her full dignity. Aristotm 
_therefore is not alluding to the first beginnings of Tragedy in 
the sixth century, but to the state in which Aeschylus found it 
and from which he lifted it. If it be objected that é« carvpixod 
peraBadeiv seems a strange phrase for expressing ‘to get rid of’ 
or ‘discard’ Satvric drama, the answer is that as Aristotle used 
éx in describing the various metabolai, weraBadeiv éx catvptxod is 
used accurately to express that Tragedy proper got free from the 
Satvric. When therefore he states that “aforetime they had used 
the tetrameter because the style of composition was Satyric and 
more suited for dancing,” he alludes not to any original develop- 
ment of Tragedy proper, but rather to the period later than the 
introduction into Athens of the Satyric drama by Pratinas of 
Phlius after B.c. 525, and when Aeschylus had now come to the 
front, when still in serious tragedies, such as the Supplices of 
that poet himself, the Dance was hardly lessened in importance, 
and therefore such plays were a kind of composition which might 
well be termed édoxynottKwrépa. This explanation gets rid of two 
difficulties, (1) the apparent contradiction between his supposed 
doctrine, that Tragedy sprung from the Satyric drama, and his 
statement that “when Tragedy and Comedy came to light, the 
two classes of poets still followed their natural bent, the lam- 
pooners became comedians, the epic poets dramatists, since the 
drama was the larger and higher form of Art”; and (2) the absurd 
assumption that Aristotle in his enumeration of the successive 
changes in Tragedy from Aeschylus onwards should suddenly 
place seventh in that list a stage which according to the older 
scholars had taken place early in the sixth century B.c. 

Mr A. Y. Campbell (Cambridge Review, 24 May 1916, p. 328) 
- says of this view: ‘ Aristotle’s scrappy account of the matter 
may seem to every student to be confusion, but in the explanation 
before us it is worse confounded.” Mr Campbell is wonderfully 
‘‘cocksure” and fond of laying down the law without giving 
reasons. In this case however he had brought a specific charge 
of bad scholarship against Prof. Ridgeway. “ Finally,” writes he, 
“the expression used by Aristotle, peraBadeiv éx, cannot con- 
ceivably bear the interpretations of ‘get rid of,’ or ‘shake off,’ 
which Prof. Ridgeway is compelled to foist upon it.” Mr Campbell 
apparently was not able to comprehend the point at issue, i.e. that: 
whereas previous scholars explained the phrase as referring to 
Tragedy proper freeing itself from Satyric diction etc. some time 
long before B.c. 500, Prof. Ridgeway holds that the process of 
freeing itself took place later than B.c. 500. Mr 8. H. Butcher, 
whose scholarship no one would impugn and who held the old 
view, translates the passage thus: ‘ Moreover, it was not till 
late that the short plot was discarded for one of greater compass 
and the grotesque diction of the earlier Satyric form for the 
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stately manner of Tragedy,” thus rendering peraBadciv éx by 
discard. But how does discard differ from ‘ get rid off, ‘shake 
off,’ ‘get free of’? Is there any difference between a wealthy 
man under pressure of Income Tax discarding and getting rid of 
half his servants? Prof. Ridgeway was perfectly ready to adopt 
‘discard’ in his rendering, which would then run: “It was ‘only 
late that Tragedy got free from grotesque diction by discarding 
Satyric drama.” As Mr Campbell in his own suggested explana- 
tion of the passage speaks of “the comic element thus discarded,” 
he cannot object to this rendering. Truly, said Hobbes: “Words 
are the counters of wise men, but the money of fools.” If 
Mr Campbell had investigated the meaning of »eraBadXdew before 
his dogmatic declaration that the word “could not conceivably 
bear the interpretations of ‘get rid of,’ or ‘shake off’” by a 
glance at the Index Aristotelicus, he might have been saved 
from a very bad blunder. 

Prof: Ridgeway pointed out two other typical instances of 
the same rash dogmatism. Thus, whilst Mr Campbell admits 
that “the facts about Chinese drama are on the side of Prof. 
Ridgeway, the facts about Indian drama are not,” without giving 
the slightest proof. If Mr Campbell or anyone else would read 
the controversy on the latter point between Prof. A. Berriedale 
Keith and Prof. Ridgeway’, he would find the contrary to be 
the fact. 

Again Mr Campbell had asserted that “in many places a 
crescendo of repetitions and an accumulation of epithets had 
taken the place of argument,” and he gave as an example of 
this Prof. Ridgeway’s treatment of the mound which plays so 
important a part in the Supplices of Aeschylus, which Prof, 
Ridgeway (p. 128) termed the ‘‘reverend mound,” because on it 
were images of the gods (though Dionysus was not one of them). 
But anyone who would take the trouble to read the pages 
(128-30) cited by Mr Campbell will find that no question-begging 
epithet is employed, since Prof. Ridgeway did not call the mound 
a sepulchre or a barrow until he had shown from the words of 
Aeschylus referring to that mound that it had within @jxa:, 
‘cists’ or ‘cells,’ in which lay the dead, who might well be called 
“noble” or “mighty,” because none but members of great families 
would be buried in a tumulus, regarded as affording sanctuary to 
suppliants. As this was the only case Mr Campbell cited, scholars 
might rest satisfied that here as elsewhere his allegation had no 
foundation in fact. ; 


1 Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1916, pp. 335-50 (Keith), pp. 822-9 (Ridge- 
way), and 1917, pp. 140-3 (Keith), and pp. 143-54 (Ridgeway). 
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MICHAELMAS TERM, 1918. 


At the postponed General Meeting held in Dr Jackson’s 
rooms, Trinity College, on Thursday, 7 November, communi- 
cations were presented to the Society, of which the following are 
abstracts : 


(1) By Dr Jackson and Mr C. B. Hurry: “On Porson’s 


emendation of Persae 321.” 


In the supplement which Porson added in 1802 to his Preface 
to the //ecuba, he pointed out that Persae 321, 


6 7 éxbdds “Aptopapdos Sdpdeor révOos tapacyuv, 


not only violates his canon about the Cretic ending of the tragic 
line, but also conflicts with Persae 33, where Ariomardos is 
governor of Thebes. 

To dispose of these difficulties, he conjectures that a line has 
been lost, or perhaps more lines than one. in which the governor 
of Sardis — perhaps Mitragathes or Arceus—was named. At this 
point Porson stops short, leaving it to the ‘‘sagacious reader” to 
fill the gap as best he may: but “he must see to it that the 
word which follows ’Apiopapdos begins with a vowel.” The editor 
of the edition of 1808, which appeared after Porson’s death, ex- 
plained that Porson, after *Aptopapdos, himself had added in red 
ink apdéwv Bodaior rictos, Mitpayabys te. Within the last few 
months the sub-librarian of Trinity College, C. B. Hurry, M.A., 
has discovered in one of the locked cases of the library confirma- 
tion of the editor’s statement. 

In 1867 Richard Bentley Porson Kidd, son of Porson’s friend, 
Thomas Kidd, gave to the College certain books, and one of 
them was a copy of the Hecuba, copiously annotated by the elder 
Kidd. With it was a letter from the younger Kidd, dated 9 Sept. 
1867, in which he writes: “There is but one book in which 
Porson’s handwriting occurs, namely his first (sic) edition of Eur. 
Hec. My father went into the Professor’s room about 5 o'clock 
in the morning, and asked how he would manage a passage in 
the Persae, which Hermann had quoted as overthrowing his 


. canon. Porson was unable to hold his pen steadily. My father 


accordingly held his hand while he wrote what he considered the 
true text.” 

The copy of the Hecuba of 1802 bears out the younger Kidd’s 
story. After “Apiopapdos, and before Sapdeouw, the words dpdéwv 
BoAaiot mictds, Mitpayad. re have been added in a hand which 
looks like Thomas Kidd’s. 

(2) By Dr J ACKSON : “On Aristotle’s Metaphysics A vii. 1072 b 
22 evepyet dé éxwv.” 

According to Bonitz’s Commentary, p. 501, with €ywv we must 
understand 76 voyrov, and interpret—“ the supreme mind, since 
it contains in itself, and is, its own object, not only possesses the 
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faculty of thinking, but also energizes in thought.” For Krische’s 
interpretation, and a criticism of it, see Bonitz’s note. Neither 
view seems to me quite satisfactory. I suspect that we have here 
an example of the idiomatic use of éywv appended to a present 
indicative, when it “adds the notion of duration to that of 
present action,” L. and 8. q.v., so in r/ xurdLes éxwv, Exwv pdva- 
pets. In a word, I would translate—“and it energizes continually.” 


(3) By Dr Jackson : “ Empedoclea.” 
In Diels’ fragment 35 there are several difficulties. 


(a) yévyrat is syntactically strange, and gives the wrong sense. 
Should we read yévyra, “is piled up,” “is concentrated ” ? 


(6) I think that Netxos is the subject, not only of e&éornxev, 
but also of é&eBéByxei; and that ra wey te pedéwv, ra Oé Te are 
“some of the elements or roots” and “others of them.” The line 
d\AG xrA. will thus mean—‘ but while as regards some of the 
roots Strife remained within, as regards others of them it had 
passed out.” 


(c) I cannot believe that Copa, which elsewhere means “pure,” 
means in this place “mixed.” Now, if 7a zpiv axpyta are the 
d0dvara of the previous line, fwpa should represent the 6vyra, i.e. 
the cosmic combinations. Is it possible that fwpds means “lively” 
or “living ”? 





LENT TERM, 1919'. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Thursday, 23 January 1919, in Professor Ridgeway’s rooms 
(Caius), the President (Mr WarpaLe) in the Chair. 
1. The following officers were elected for 1919: 
President: Mr Sikes, St John’s. 
New Vice-President: Mr Wardale, Clare. 
New Members of Council: Prof. Jackson, Trinity; Prof. 
Ridgeway, Caius; Mr Sheppard, King’s. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr Quiggin, Caius. 

Hon. Secretaries: Mr Adcock, King’s; Mr Thomas, Em- 
manuel. . 


Hon. Librarian: Mr 8. G. Campbell, Christ’s. 

Hon. Auditors: Prof. Rapson, St John’s; Mr Wardale, Clare. 

2. The Treasurer's Report was considered and accepted, 
subject to audit. 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 4 February 1919. 
The paper is printed in full in the Quarterly Review, April 1919, p. 296 ff. 
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3. Professor Ripguway read a paper on the origin of Chinese 
serious drama. He had already shown elsewhere (Dramas and 
Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races, pp. 266 sqq., 1915) 
that Chinese serious drama like those of Hindustan, Burma, - 
Japan and Greece, etc. originated in the worship of the dead. 
As no competent scholar had fully worked out the point, or 
produced a complete proof from the sources, he had investigated 
the question in the only way possible for one ignorant of Chinese— 
by working through the earliest Chinese Classics in the trans- 
lations of Drs Legge and Steele. He started with the Shu King, 
the “ Book of Historical Documents,” and the She King, the 
“ Book of Poetry.” The 48 documents in the former range over 
the time between Yao (traditional date, 2247) and B.c. 627 
(when chronology is certain), Confucius (B.c, 551-478) edited 
the book as it stands. All the later 45 documents Legge regards 
as veritable records, yet Yao, Shun and Yu, mentioned in the 
first three, though cumbered with legend, may well have been 
real persons. 

Yu was the first king of the Hsia dynasty and founded the 
feudal monarchy (8.c. 2205), and under him lived Chou-chi, who 
became a patron saint of Husbandry, and ancestor of the Chou 
dynasty, the founders of which (Wan and Wu).are bound up 
with the earliest dramatic performances recorded in China or 
anywhere else. The Hsia kings sank into vice and the last was 
overthrown by Thang, founder of the Shang line, B.c. 1755 (tra- 
ditional). The last of this house was overthrown in the battle of 
Mu, B.c. 1123, by Wu the founder of the Chou dynasty, which 
lasted till B.c. 256. As the earliest drama recorded in Hindu 
literature (circa B.c. 180) represented the battle in which Krishna 
slew his uncle Kansa, so this earliest Chinese dramatic performance 
was based on king Wu and his great victory at Mu. 

The She King comes next in age to the Shu King. A preface 
to it (certainly older than the Christian era) says, “Poetry is 
the product of earnest thought; thought cherished in the mind 
becomes earnest; then expressed in words it becomes poetry ; 
the feelings move inwardly and are embodied in words; when 
words are insufficient, recourse is had to sighs and exclamations ; 
when the latter are insufficient, to the prolonged utterance’ of 
song ; when this again does not suffice, unconsciously the hands 
begin to move and the feet to dance. To set forth correctly the 
successes and failures of government, to influence Heaven and 
Earth, and to move spiritual beings, there is no readier instru- 
ment than poetry.” The writer rightly holds that lyrical poetry 
usually with some musical accompaniment always finds full vent 
in rhythmical movement, gestures, dancing and pantomime illus- 
trative of the theme of the song and eventuating in full drama. 
The She King now contains 305 pieces, the oldest five being 
assigned to the Shang dynasty (sB.c. 1755-1123), the latest to 
the reign of Ting (B.c. 606-586). All the other poems fall between 
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Wan, father of Wu, founder of the Chou line (s.c. 1122), and 
Ting. Confucius probably found the She King as it stands. The 
poems fal] into four groups, but it is only with the last of these, 
the Odes used at solemn sacrifices in the great ancestral temple 
and other shrines, that we are here concerned. 

Confucius said, “‘ Ever think of your ancestors and cultivate 
virtue,” but for countless generations before him the daily life of 
the Chinese was regulated by the worship of their ancestors, on 
whose good will they believed their success in husbandry, fishing 
and everything else depended, whilst they had a no less strong 
belief in Tien the God of Heaven. “From the affection for 
parents came the honouring of ancestors; from this the respect 
shown to the Heads of family branches: from that all the kindred 
were kept together; from this arose the dignity of the ancestral 
temple ; from that the importance attached to the altars of the 
land and grain; from that there ensued the love of all the people,” 
etc. (Ta Kwan, ‘Great Treatise.”) Though there is much about 
the worship of the royal ancestors in the She King and little 
about that of the common folk, the doctrine and rites were alike, 
save in costliness. “In the mourning and rites for a deceased 
parent no difference was allowed between the noble and the 
mean.” The worship of the ancestors was especially carried out 
at the four great festivals of spring, summer, autumn and winter. 
According to the time of year all the people prayed or gave thanks 
to their ancestors for a plentiful harvest and other blessings. This 
is demonstrated by many passages in the Sacrificial Odes, which 
on the other hand show not a vestige of any cult of abstract 
Vegetation spirits -markedly so in one, when Shuan (B.c. 826) 
enumerates all the beings to whom he had resorted for aid to 
stay a great famine. ‘“Chou-chi (ancestor of his own dynasty and 
god of Husbandry) is not equal to the occasion. O ye parents 
and nearer ancestors, how can ye bear to see me thus?” All the 
spirits to which he prayed (except God) were believed to have 
been once men or women. In the case of famine a minister had 
to ‘seek out the spirits,’ to make sure that no spirit from neglect 
of sacrifice, might be spiteful. So the Athenians erected an altar 
“to the Unknown gods” from possibly similar feelings. In spring 
the king himself turned up some furrows and prayed at the altars 
of the spirits of the land and grain for a plentiful year. The 
harvest safely gathered in, there came the great autumnal cele- 
bration when the first fruits were offered, not to a Vegetation 
spirit, but to the ancestors, for no one dared to eat of the new 
crop until he had first offered part of it in his ancestral temple. 
To-day in China in each district there is usually a temple with 
a theatre attached, where plays are performed at least every 
autumn after harvest, when the image of the local god is brought 
out that he may enjoy the play given for his benefit. But all 
these local gods are merely deified human beings. Again, when 
fishing began, the king offered to his ancestors the first fish taken, 
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and when the sturgeons arrived he offered one of the first caught 
to them also, as a thank-offering. 

The worship of the royal ancestors of course figures largely 
in the Odes, and not least the musical performances and rude 
dramatisations, which were their most essential feature. Three 
days before the sacrifice the king (or anyone else) fasted and 
concentrated his thought on the person of his ancestor—where 
he used to sit, how he spoke, smiled, etc., his aims and pleasures. 
Thus on the day of sacrifice the worshipper would have a com- 
plete image of him in his mind’s eye, and he would see him in 
his shrine in the temple, and hear him as he moved about in the 
ritual. All the great nobles and the descendants of former dy- 
nasties had to attend the royal sacrifices, which were performed 
by members of the royal clan. The spirits were supposed to hover 
not very far from the ancestral temple. The first thing was, in 
modern ecclesiastical parlance, to ‘“‘localise” the spirit in its 
shrine. A functionary near the gate invoked it. In the Shang 
period drums were beaten, but in the Chou beer made from 
millet and rice was poured out to entice it into its shrine. To-day 
in China the spirit is enticed into its tablet on the shrine by 
incense and lighted tapers. The victim was a bull slain by the 
king. The singers, musicians and actors had a large part in 
the service. Odes or dithyrambs were sung, whilst beer in cups 
of jade and dishes of meat were offered to the spirits, but not 
to mere shadowy beings, for each ancestral spirit was not only 
represented by some descendant, but was supposed to be “localised” 
in him or her for the time being (according to the sex of the 
ancestor). They were not merely actors but mediums behaving 
as the ancestors were said to have done, and finally announcing 
the blessing of these ancestors to the king and his family. The 
living met the dead at a family reunion, and the latter through 
their mediums pronounced blessings on their descendants. The 
mediums of the Burmese Nats at this hour perform analogous 
functions. This feasting of the dead by the living recalls the 
Theoxenia of ancient Greece, where certain clans on festival occa- 
sions set apart a table for spiritual visitants, notably in the case 
of Castor and Pollux (cf. Pind. Ol. 3). 

The king next feasted his uncles and brothers, who assured 
him that the “personators” had announced blessings on him. 
Next day the king gave a feast to these “ personators” in the 


‘ancestral temple. But besides these mediums there were other 


pantomimes who played a more important part, as will be soon 
seen. As we are solely concerned with the ceremonies in the 
ancestral temple of the Chou dynasty, especially the dramatic 
performances in honour of Wu, its founder, a few words on him 
and his father are necessary. They were descended from Chou- 
chi, the helper of Yu in his great works to save the inundated 
lands. He displaced a still older god of Husbandry, and became 
to the Chinese what Triptolemus was to the Greeks. He taught 
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his people how to sow cereals, gave them four kinds of millet, etc. 
When the Chou kings sacrificed to God at the commencement of 
spring, they associated their ancestor Chou-chi in that ritual as 
“the correlate of God.” He was just as real a person as the 
Burmese Nat of Agriculture, who was a king of Ava not so very 
long ago. Born from a princess of Thai, the people made him 
their chief. Many generations later one of his descendants settled 
at Pin. Later (B.c. 1327) another descendant moved to Chi. 
His grandson was made lord of Chi by the king, and this office 
descended to his son Wan, who began to encroach steadily on 
the feeble monarchy, and after various wars was ready for the 
final seizure of the kingdom, but was baulked by death. Wu 
succeeded his father and in B.c. 1123 he attacked the depraved 
and tyrannical king Chou-hsin, who realising at last his danger, 
marched with his army to Mu, not far from Wu's capital. Wu 
made a final harangue to his men, and charged the enemy who 
fled at the first onset. ‘Thus did Wu once don his armour and 
the kingdom was grandly settled.” Wu at once abolished all the 
abuses and organised the kingdom carefully. This victory at Mu 
and the settlement of the nation were “the great achievements” 
of Wu. He at once reared a burning pile to God and made a 
great offering to his great grandfather, grandfather and father, 
raising them all to the title of king, and regulating the services to 
be performed to them. As this battle and the settlement which 
followed formed the theme of a great drama, some account had 
to be given of it. The kingdom settled, Wu offered a great sacri- 
fice in his ancestral temple, all the princes and nobles assisting. 
In his address he said that it had been left for him “the little 
child” to carry out his father’s design, and ended, “ And now, 
ye spirits, grant me your aid, that 1 may relieve the millions of 
the people and that nothing may turn out to your shame.” It is 
probable that on this occasion the great dithyramb (Major Odes 
of the Kingdom, 1. 2) was used for the first time. The Chinese 
heading states that the poem shows “how the appointment of 
‘God came from his father to king Wan and from him to his son 
king Wu, who overthrew the dynasty of Shang by his victory at 
Mu.” Then follows the description of the battle. Seven years 
later Wu died and his young son Chang had as his regent Wu’s 
brother, the duke of Chou, eminent as warrior and as poet. He 
“quelled a serious revolt, and then built a new capital at Lo anda 
new ancestral temple. Young Chang there performed the winter 
sacrifice offering a red bull each to Wan and Wu, and as long 
as the Chou dynasty lasted these sacrifices to Wan and Wu were 
the chief feature in the religious life of the kings. The two great 
ancestors were of course represented by living mediums, whilst 
a solemn dithyramb and dance were performed by the singers, 
musicians and pantomimes. A dialogue between Confucius and a 
disciple gives an admirable account of the ceremony. ‘‘ When we 
speak of music, we mean much more than the sounds of instru- 
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ments and the singing and brandishing of shields and axes. These 
are the small accessories of the music, and hence lads act as 
pantomimes. The music-masters decide on the tunes and the 
pieces of poetry; the prayer-officers of the ancestral temple 
decide on the various ceremonies, and hence they keep behind 
the representatives of the deceased.” He adds, “It is said in the 
‘Book of Poetry,’ ‘In solemn unison the instruments give forth 
their notes ; our ancestors will hearken to them’.” He next de- 
scribes the development of musical instruments, after which came 
‘the shields, axes, ox-tails and plumes brandished by the panto- 
mimes in time and tune. These they employed at the sacrifices 
in the temple of the former kings.” But what did the pantomimes 
represent by their posturing, gestures, brandishing of shields and 
axes and other appurtenances of war? The Sacrificial Odes of 
Chou and the dialogue just cited give the answer. The Odes 
cited date probably from the reign of Chang (B.c. 1115-1078). 
There are several Odes addressed to Wan and also to Wu, Of 
these the most important is that termed simply ‘“‘The Wu” (Sac. 
Odes, 11, 10), with the heading “Sung in the ancestral temple to 
the musie regulating the Dance in honour of the achievements of 
king Wu.” The ‘‘achievements” of king Wu are put beyond 
doubt by the Ww itself, for it explicitly refers to the victory at 
Mu and the settlement of the kingdom. There are several other 
short poems referring to the same theme, and which according to 
an ancient Chinese commentary were all parts of the Wu. One 
of these (the Lai) is referred to the “ Dance of king Wu,” and 
another termed the Cho was sung at the conclusion of the dance 
“in honour of king Wu.” 

In the dialogue between Confucius and Pin-mou Chia, “eon. 
cerning the Wu, the dance and music that king Wu was said 
to have made after his conquest of Shang,” his disciple asked 
Confucius, “At the performance of the Wu, why is it that the 
preliminary warning of the drums is so long?” Then Confucius 
proceeds to expound to him the bearing of the various parts of 
the Wu. Briefly stated there were six acts. “The pantomimes 
in the first movement advance towards the north to imitate the 
march of Wu’s army against Shang. In the second they show 
the extinction of Shang; in the third they show the return 
march to the south; in the fourth they show the laying out 
of the southern states; in the fifth they show how the dukes of 
Chou and Chao were severally put in charge of the states on 
the left and right; in the sixth they again unite to offer their 
homage to the son of Heaven,” etc. This is the earliest dramatic 
performance of which there is an account in any literature, 
divided into six acts, ending with the representation of the great 
durbar held by Wu. The Chinese records put it beyond doubt 
that Wu was an historical king, that he founded the Chou 
dynasty by his victory at Mu, that he himself caused an epi- 
nician ode with the accompaniment of a pantomimic war-dance 


1—9 
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to be sung in honour of his father and his own victory, and that 
in these the chief incidents in the battle and the settlement of 
the kingdom were pourtrayed, and that after his death, not only 
was his own cult along with that of his father one of the most 
important elements in the royal worship, at the great seasonal 
sacrifices when the king prayed or gave thanks for the nation, 
but that the chief feature in the cult was the dramatic repre- 
sentation of his “great achievements.” At each performance the 
old king was supposed to be present “localised” in one of his 
- descendants. 

Prof. Ridgeway added that in his Dramas (p. 268) he had 
shown that there were dramas on Kuan Ti, the Chinese War- 
god, who was a great general in the wars of the Three Kingdoms 
(A.D, 219-20), and had made it probable that such plays were 
performed in his honour, He had just learned from Rev. W. A. 
Cornaby, Hanyang, that among the 357 standard plays recently 
issued by a Chinese firm, there are more than 10 on Kuan, and 
that these plays are performed either in his temples in cities or 
on rude stages in country parts, where according to Rev. A. H. 
Smith, Village Life in China (p. 137), “the two temples most 
likely to be found (in a village) are those of the local god and 
of the god of war.” 





EASTER TERM, 1919'. 


At a General Meeting held in Mr Sheppard’s rooms, King’s 
College, on Thursday, May 8,.1919, at 4.45 p.m., Mr WarpaLe 
in the Chair. 


1. Mr Warps was elected President for the current year. 


2. It was agreed to make a grant to the Classical Journals 
Board, in view of the expected deficit. : 


3. Mr SHepparp read a paper on “‘The Modesty of Diomedes,” 
of which the following is a summary : 


Homeric critics commonly hold that the Diomed episode 
“upsets the balance of the Jliad by completely dwarfing all 
the exploits of Achilles” (see e.g. Murray, Rise of the Greek 
Epic, ed. 2, p. 207; Leaf’s liad, vol. 1, p. 193, vol. 11, p. xiii). 
The details are also severely criticised: Agamemnon’s Review is 
regarded as an awkward transitional passage, clumsily adapted 
to introduce Diomed’s exploits; the exploits are described as 
“unhomeric”; finally, the conversation with Glaukos is said to 
be “in crying contradiction with the deeds of book V.” 

A good illustration of the perversity in detail on which such 
criticism relies is afforded by the episode of Pandar. In their 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 3 June 1919. 
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eagerness to show that the Diomedeia is independent of the 
earlier books, the critics complain that Homer in book V barely 
alludes to Pandar’s breach of the truce, and draws no moral 
from it. They fail to observe that Diomed’s weapon, guided by 
Athene, pierces the oathbreaker’s tongue. 

Analysis of the Review shows that Agamemnon passes through 
the natural processes of all inspecting officers. He is at first in 
high spirits, and praises everyone: then, as he becomes bored 
and irritated, he begins to abuse his subordinates, unreasonably, 
but naturally. The interviews with Nestor, Odysseus, Diomed, 
are psychologically connected, and the whole episode is intended 
to show the modest reaction of Diomed, to an unmerited insult 
from authority—thus contrasting him with Achilles, to whom 
he is a foil. Similarly, the fighting with the gods has a touch 
of comedy—it is perverse to suggest that the wounding of an 
Aphrodite or an Ares is as significant, as tragically great, 
an exploit as the killing of a Hector. Diomed must do great 
deeds for the glory of Greek arms, but he is pitted against gods 
precisely because gods are less serious, poetically and morally, 
than mortals in Homer. His protector Athene orders him to 
face Aphrodite: he does so, and wins; for the moment it looks 
as if his Aidés will give way under the strain of such success. 
When he withdraws “a little” from Apollo, we know that it 
has stood the strain. In this scene we have a contrast and a 
parallel with the exploits, the Hubris and the death, of Patroclus. 
When, for the second time, Diomed is ordered to attack a god, 
Athene uses as a stimulant the insult—‘‘ you are not the man 
your father was ”—which fell from Agamemnon .in the Review. 
After the triumph over Ares, the conversation with Glaukos 
shows that in a further test Diomed has retained his modesty. 
In this part of the episode Hector’s character and fate are in 
the poet’s mind. Finally, the last scene, with Glaukos, with its 
singular nobility and its subtle comedy, is devised not merely as 
a fitting conclusion to the story of the modesty and triumphs 
of Diomed, but also as a counterpart and prelude—on a lower 
level—to the final scene of reconciliation between Priam and 
Achilles, 
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MICHAELMAS TERM, 1919. 
FIRST MEETING? 


Ata General Meeting of the Society on Thursday, 23 October 
1919, in Professor A. A. Bevan’s rooms (Trinity), the President 
(Mr Warpate) in the Chair. 


Mr A. D. Knox read a paper on “The Last Supper—a gram- 
matical Essay,” of which the following is an abstract : 


The style of the Synoptic Gospels is extraordinarily regular 
in the order in which words are placed ; but little attention, if 
any, has been paid to this. An analysis of the order in relatival 
and participial clauses gives somewhat curious results. Thus you 
will find 6 xpeiav éywr, os xpeiav €xer (just as in the plain sentence 
ov xpeiav Exec) and 7 év yaorpt €xovca because these words always 
in the mind of writer or translator come in this order. So xaxas 
éxo etc. Further the negative may, or rather must, intervene. 
Otherwise the verb, except in certainwell defined cases, imme- 
diately follows the relative, just as, with different exceptions, it 
immediately follows the negative. For relative and article with 
participle the exception is when there is an immediate reference 
to a preceding stated fact, as may be seen from instances, e.g.— 
Matt. xiii. 19 6 wapa rHv 6d0v orapeis “that which” (in the 
parable) “fell by the wayside”: Luke x. 16 éué aGeret- 6 5 eve 
aberav Gberet tov arooteiAavta pe: Matt. xxv. 16 6 ra révte ta- 
Aavra AaBov (in the parable). Of this there are about twenty 
instances: and three or four more where the order of a remark 
depends on a statement in the text: thus Mark x. 23 oi ra xpy- 
para éxovres “these rich folk” referring to qv yap exwv Ktypata 
moka. Matt. i. 18 ev yaotpi éxovea, 20 “7d yap ev airy yevvnbev” 
says the angel. So when Jesus in the accounts of the Synoptists 
gave the bread, we have naturally 76 irép zoAAdy (ipuov Luke) 
duddpevov. 

In Paul’s accountonly breaking of the bread is mentioned 
and one MS. tradition has 76 vzép vudv cAwpevov, another Opumro- 
pevov. Probably Paul, who was, for purposes of tabu, consecrating 
the bread himself, suppressed the word ineffectually: since, if the 
sanctity lay only in the bread crumbled and dropped, the eating 
of the rest was harmless. Paul only says that Jesus did similarly 
to the cup, but what was this parallel action? If we may guess 
from the reading 76 trép zoAAdy éxxvvopevov of Matt. and half 
the MSS. of Mark, or ro urép vudv éxy. in the “non-Western 
interpolation” in Luke, the action must have been an éxyvors. 
If so Jesus may actually have crumbled bread to signify the 
breaking of His body and spilt (as éxy. always means) the wine 
to signify the shedding of His blood. Probably He expected to 
be stoned: as events turned out otherwise the ritual lost its 
significance and was reconstructed. 


? Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 4 November 1919. 
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SECOND MEETING", 


At the General Meeting held in Professor Bevan’s rooms, 
Trinity College, on Thursday, 6 November 1919, a paper was 
read, of which the following is an abstract : 


By Mr N. B. Jorson: “ Letter-writing by x Het of 
Central and Southern Europe.” 


The typical letters of the peasants of Lithuania, Poland, Slo- 
vakia, Croatia, etc. have certain uniform features, due probably 
to religious influences. 


It is the general practice to begin with a formula, which, with 
variations, runs as follows : 


“In the first words of my letter I say—May Jesus Christ 
be praised, and I have great hope that you will say For 
Ever and Ever, Amen. And now, having a short time of 
leisure, I take my steel pen in my right hand and I come 
to tell you that, thanks to God, I am alive and well, which 
good health I wish also to you from the Lord God [and 
from my own heart}. 

I would that I had the wings of a bird, so that, flying 
over the high mountains and the deep valleys that separate 
us, I should come to you, and [stepping over your threshold 
and bowing down my white head to the black earth] I might 
say May Jesus Christ be praised. And now I give greetings 
from B. [etc.] and I give greetings to C. and I give 
greetings to D. [etc.].” 


The Lithuanian phrase, “I bow down my white head to the 


black earth,” suggests perhaps that the phraseology of paganism 


is not entirely extinct in Lithuanian districts, a late European 
region to be christianized. 


The letters are also marked in their ceremonial character by 
not being the means of sending news, but of greetings in which 


each of the persons named receives a separate mention in proper 
order. 


Of importance ‘to the philologist and the folklorist, these 
letters are not devoid of interest to the student of nationality 
and to the psychologist. 


A striking feature of letters from and to persons who live in . 
mixed ethnographical regions is the readiness with which alien 
alphabets are used. A Greek writer of parts of Macedonia will 
not hesitate on occasion to use the Bulgarian alphabet, while 
the average Slav peasant of Macedonia frequently regards the 
Greek alphabet as the normal medium for the written expression 
of his thoughts. Such instances might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 16 December 1919. 
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The dignity and solemnity of expression often rises to poetry 
in the good letter writer and in the case of the worst corre- 
spondent i is never more than dulness, caused by the So Gakj ae 
character of the language. 


Some devices to give beauty and novelty of form are frequently 
employed, especially by correspondents from America. Complicated 
methods of folding the paper, the use of the typewriter, of capital 
letters throughout, or of different coloured inks, are the simplest 
- adornments made use of. 





THIRD MEETING" 


At the General Meeting held on Thursday, 20 November 
1919, in Professor A. A. Bevan’s rooms, Trinity College, the 
President (Mr WarDALz) in the Chair, papers were read of 
which the following are abstracts : 


x: By Professor Housman on “ Horace carm. 1 31 17—20”: 


frui paratis et ualido mihi, 
Latoe, dones at precor integra 
cum mente nec turpem senectam 
degere nec cithara carentem. 


The scholia once ascribed to Acro, and those editors who 
retain the text, explain ‘at integra cum mente’ as a restrictive 
parenthesis; but this would require sed instead of at, so that 
most editors read e¢ with Lambinus or ac with one or two un- 
important MSS. One of the oldest MSS., A, Paris. 7972, has 
adprecor, a verb which recurs in carm. iv 15 28, and which in 
Appul. met. vt 3 is intransitive, like the similar verb adoro in 
Prop. 1 4 27 ‘maneat sic semper adoro’: the construction will 
be ‘adprecor, Latoe, dones mihi frui paratis et ualido integra 
cum mente senectam degere nec turpem nec cithara carentem.’ 
This reading is preferable to et precor or ac precor as involving 
no change, for adprecor and atprecor are only two ways of spelling 
the same word. Neue’s examples of at for ad in compounds 
with p (Formenl. u p. 792 ed. 3) can be much augmented, for 
instance by C./.L. x 6460 atpeti, palimps. Front. p. 156 1. 11 ed. 
Nab. atpositas, palimps. Plaut. Hpid. 21 atportas, BCD Plaut. 
rud. 566 atpotus, 735 CD atprime, Lucr. v 221 atportant. In 
Hor. epod. 1 21 the unmetrical wé sit of half the MSS. for wt 
adsit or ut assit may have arisen from the loss of a¢ after wt in 
ut atsit. 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 9 December 1919. 
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II. By Mr D. 8S. Ropertson on “Some passages of Pindar.” 


(1) Ol. 1 59—64 (Boeckh). The four révo are hunger, thirst, 
the stone, and another. If this is immortality, the language is 
obscure. Biov is in apposition to over, and its epithets ought to 
express the point. Read d@avarov for aradapov in |. 59, and ara- 
Adpwv for déavarwv in |. 60, putting a comma before ér. For 
aBavaroy Biov cf. Pyth, 11 61. Removal of adavarwv makes subject 
of 6jxav (Rauchenstein’s correction of #érav avrév) in |. 64 slightly 
obscure. Perhaps we should read ofow ad@irovs Ojx av (with 
Hartung, except that he read Ojjxev). If 67x’ av became @7xay, 
adGirous would invite correction. 


(2) Ol. 11 63—65. Text need not be changed. Aristarchus’ 
interpretation can be defended. The pév of Oavévrwy per is an- 
swered by the d€ of ra 8 ev. Position of Gavovtwy is emphatic—- 
“that it is men who have been dead whose wicked souls on this 
earth here and now suffer punishment.” év6ade, which must 
mean ‘‘on earth” in such a context, is difficult, if Aristarchus’ 
view be rejected. The objections (a) that this rendering involves 
“an impossible inversion of the true order of ideas” (Garrod) 
and (b) that the dead cannot sin in the other world, are due to 
lack of sympathy with transmigrationist ideas. It is essential 
to the poem that most men have lived and died many times 
already. The climax is the hint that Theron may pass to the 
Islands of the Blest and join his ancestor Cadmus, as Achilles 
joined his father Peleus (ll. 86—91). Theron has not several 
incarnations yet to come. He has already passed the triple ordeal, 
and is one of the “‘kings and poets” who have reached their final 
incarnation (cf. Emped. frs. 146, 147 and Pindar frag. 133). 


(3) Ol. ur 3,4. If ép$cas is a metaphor from setting up 
of statues (as Schol.), dxayavrorédwv trrwy dwrov may mean the 
victorious horses themselves, though in apposition to vyvov: the 
song being regarded as a statuary group representing the vic- 
torious chariot (the appropriate dedication for a chariot victory: 
cf. Paus. vit 42, 4--Dinomenes’ dedications for Hieron’s Olympic 
victories). For this use of ép8otv cf. Eur. Phoen. 1250. 


(4) Pyth. 11 72—75. Date of this ode is disputed. Airvatov 
éévov in |. 69 proves it later than O/. 1 (476). Thought to cele- 
brate an anniversary of Hieron’s horse victories at Delphi in 482 
and 478: dates suggested are 7473 (Jebb), 7474 (Schroeder and 
Sandys). But between 476 and 470 Hieron’s Olympic horse 
victories (476 and 472) were his highest achievements: and 
the first (476) was won by Pherenicus. Could Pindar, in an 
anniversary celebration, have mentioned Pherenicus’ Pythian 
victories (Pyth. 111 72—75), and ignored his later Olympic 
success? On this ground Gaspar explains away Airvaiov in l. 69, 

‘and dates Pyth. 11 476. But this is unlikely. If we date Pyth. 
u 470, lack of reference to Olympia is intelligible, for Olympia 
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is not mentioned in Pyth. 1 (470). The reason was that in 470 
Hieron was dying, having failed to win in 472 the Olympic 
chariot victory prophesied by Pindar in 476 (Ol. 1 108 ff.). His 
Olympie record was incomplete, whereas his Pythian chariot 
victory in 470 made his Pythian record complete. The difficulty 
in dating Pyth. m1 470 is alleged absence from Pyth. 11 of any 
reference to this chariot victory. I suggest that Il. 72—75 con- 
tain such a reference. Punctuate [v6iwy, aiyAav, and construe 
adfiwy Uv6iwv with xdpuov instead of with oredavors, translating 
‘*‘a song of triumph from the Pythian games, a blaze of light 
shed on the crowns which victorious Pherenicus won at Cirrha 
in old days”: the chariot victory sheds a new splendour on the 
old successes. Slightness of this reference is due to the fact that 
Pyth. 11 is mainly an ode of consolation—an intimate companion 
piece to Pyth. 1. Bacchylides lacked Pindar’s courage and tact: 
in Ode v he mentions Pherenicus’ Pythian victories, which in 
Ol. 1 Pindar ignores, but he does not hint at an Olympic chariot 
victory. In Ode tv (parallel to Pyth. 1) he alludes in the orthodox 
way to Hieron’s Olympic horse victories. Yet Pindar’s tact was 
lost on Hieron, for Bacchylides, not Pindar, celebrated Hieron’s 
crowning success—the Olympic chariot victory of 468. 


(5) Pyth. 1v 99, 100. xaraysavas is slightly illogical. Read 
kata p iavats, ‘‘wheedling me.” xatiaivw is not found, but Pindar 
likes iatvw: cf. Pyth. 1 89 GAN ovdé tadra voor iaiver POovepar. 
For the compound, cf. xaraféAyeav, xarnmiav (Hom.), xataxydeiv 
(Soph. and Plat.), xarazpaivew (Plat., Isoc. and Ap. Rhod.). For 
the sense cf. Aesch. P.V. 684 pnd€é pe’ oixticas ftvOadre pvGors 
Wevdéow. ° 


(6) Pyth. x 15, 16. Phricias is Hippocleas’ father, not a 
horse. Whole passage illustrates 76 ovyyevés (1. 12) and xparn- 
cizoéa (1. 16) is echoed by rodav aperad xparyoars (1. 23). 
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1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
general. 

2 Any student of philology is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 

3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelinas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 

4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 

5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that year. 

6 . Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 

7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 

8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 


way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but ° 


shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 

9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 


nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council ‘ 


shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shali constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. 
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10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shall 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 

11 The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 


rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13. No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear Shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two yearsin arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 

15 . The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in case of 
equality of numbers in any division. 

16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 


17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 

18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Soeiety 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 

19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 

20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 

21 Nolawshall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting. 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
Cambridge PhHilological Society, 
LENT TERM, 1920. 


FIRST MEETING’. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Thursday, 22 January 1920, in Mr Wardale’s rooms (Clare 
College), the President (Mr WarpaLe) in the Chair. _ 


There were elected officers for 1920: 


President: Mr Sikes. 

Vice-President : Sir John Sandys. 

Members of Council: Professor Bevan, Mr Edmonds, Mr 
Harrison. 

Hon. Treasurer: Mr Duke. 

Hon. Secretaries: Mr Hackforth and Mr E. J. Thomas (re- 
elected). 

Hon. Iibrarian: Mr D. 8. Robertson. 

Hon. Auditors: Mr Edmonds and Mr Wardale. 


Mr Epmonps read Some Notes on the Two Great Odes of Sappho, 
of which this is a summary : 


IT 9-12: Ald. V4 rrépryas (i.e. mrépvyas) peAaivas, Apogr. Vict. 
wept yav péAawav; cett. repr tas pedaivas (L1 V1 Piccolomini 
Hermes 1892), wepi yas pedaivas (PV6). Sense requires ‘to the 
dark earth.’ Read zpori (cf. Alc. Berl. Fr.) yav péX\auwayv, supposing 
all readings to go back to a substitution of rrep: for the unfamiliar 
mpori caused by the occurrence of rrép’ below. Although otpovdes 
means ‘sparrow’ to Arist. (Thompson Comp. Gk. Stud.), the 
evidence of Athen. 9. 391 e—or its modern interpretation—for 
that meaning here is vitiated by his casual remark that according 
to Nicander the Eleans call the o. depyrys. The other evidence 
(L. and 8.) shows that it might be used here for ‘large bird.’ 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 17 February 1920. 
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Himerius, paraphrasing Alcaeus’ Hymn to Apollo (Alc. 2), makes 
A. come from the Hyperboreans in a car drawn by swans, and 
says (Sa. 147) that Sappho and Pindar so equipped him ; cf. Hor. 
Od. 3. 28, 4. 1, Ov. Met. 10. 717, Prop. 3. 2..39. On vases 
Aphrodite rides a swan or is drawn by a pair of swans (e.g. Rein. 
Rép. 1 51, 57, 271); in Benndorf. 31. 4, where she visits a love-sick 
girl, the half-erased steeds of her car, said to be Erotes, may be 
a pair of large birds. Despite the grammarians (Hoffm. Gr. Dial. 2) 
the dual occurs in Aeol. (cf. vev Bert. Fragg., and a Bovorpopysov 
_ inser. Hoffm. 7b. p. 128) and is found in Thessalian. L1 V1 read 


kaXois and ozpovfot where circumflexes are perhaps corruptions of 


over-written w ; in]. 11 V1 has duwvjvre. If we adopt Piccolomini’s 
dual we avoid ‘clashing of final and initial sigmas, important in 
an ode of which Dionysius says ‘The verbal beauty and charm 
of this passage lie in the cohesion and smoothness of the joinery ; 
_ word follows word inwoven according to certain natural affinities 
and groupings of the letters.’ That Lesbian had a feeling for 
this is probably shown by its use of «is re for eis oe (Hoffm. ib. 
Comp. 3). 8S. says évavtids ro. and xémiArci~w ro but "Ar cou. 
The only certain instances of oe following s in S. are Berl. Fragg. 
ws oe TedyTopev, Where the MS. woeredyropev is probably a correc- 
tion of wor éredjropev (really os Te wed.) into ws éredyroper (!), 
and 1. 19 below, ris o, where L1 V1 omit o° probably through 
excision of 7 as ‘both.’ Otherwise there is only one certain in- 
stance of -s and o- clashing in 8., evjpapes ctverov Ox. Pap. 1231. 1. 
Again, zixva can only mean (1) ‘frequent,’ which is nonsense ; 
(2) ‘crowded,’ which might do (cf. Verg. G. 1. 382), for it would 
take a tremendous lot of sparrows, but they all have to be 
harnessed by Aphrodite in 1. 9; (3) ‘thick, strong,’ the meaning 
of this very phrase in Hom. e.g. of a seabird Od. 5. 53. Lastly 
in dealing with corruptions in Lesbian poetry we must remember 
(1) that the teaching of the Papyri is that corruption of Greek 
mss. began very early, (2) that presumably Lesbian literature 
underwent the Alphabet-change (cf. here duwvjvre for divvevte 
from AINNENTE?), i.e. was edited, long before Aristarchus. 
Read 
Kadw d€ o° a&yov 
KEE orpovdw mport yav péearvav 
mukva Sivvevre TTép KTA. 


17-20: Blass’ re(Ow-pai o° (for cor) aynv és vay piAdrara in- 
volves a break which we can no longer consider possible in any 
but the third line. Bergk’s [eé6w pais (2nd pers. of paw for 
which 8S. elsewhere uses paouar) and Wilamowitz’ Ie@w patio’ 
(for patoar, 2nd pers. of paipwar=paopar), in view of the rarity 
of acc.-and-infin. with vbs of wishing, involve possibility of the 
recipient’s taking tiva wei#w as ‘what persuasion,’ which means 
ambiguity in an ode quoted as perfect. ms. authority (L1 V1 
ai, P war corr. to xa or Bax) as well as palaeographical probability 
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(with yawéAqa above) favour «ai rather than pa. If o° was 
emphatic, ‘you also,’ the accent on xa: would be grave (which it 
is), and this might corrupt o° dynv to caynv (which all mss. have). 
If we read 
tiva webu — 
Kal o aynv és Fav diAdrara, 

‘whom am I to persuade to bring you also into her friendship, 
z.e. ‘let you join her circle,’ ‘make room for you in her heart,’ we 
account reasonably for the variants cayjveocay, caynveioay, cayjv- 
‘eroav, and caynvecay, besides eliminating another instance of 
clashing sigmas. This is the language of ¢iA‘a, not gpws; but 
clearly the same delicacy of feeling which makes S. avoid the 
2nd person by giving her offer of reconciliation with Charaxus 
the form of a propempticon to the Nereids, prompts her here not 
only to avoid even the naming of the recipient, by giving her 
declaration of love the form of a hymn to Aphrodite, but to give 
that love the name and style of friendship. The recipient, like 
the modern reader of discerning but healthy mind, could have 
had no doubt of her meaning. 


II 6-8: L (2nd hand) corrects érréacev to érorréacer i.e, éze- 
atoacev, Whence Robortelli xapdiav év ornbeo’ érertoacev. The émi- 
compound is now supported by Ox. Pap. 1231. 15 érroao’, i.e. 
emurroaor (cf. opvaccat Berl. Fragg. for avayvjcac), 3rd pers. sing. 

of érirtoayu, and the Aeolians (z.e. 8. and Alc.) are said to use 
xaptav for xapdiav (#. M. 407. 21). Read 
kaplav év ornbecow eremroacer. 
In 1. 7 for ws yap cidw read 
ws yap cis T ida, 
which gives us the Aeol. «is re for «is oe (see above ; perhaps from 
this place), and ‘you’ in its right position, and whence, if only 
eis were written es (as in I 19), er’ would be excised as an 
unwanted éori. Cf. cicidw oe Ox. Pap. 1231. 14 (a similar con- 
text). Passing on, Bpoyéws, despite Hesych. Bpovxéws* caddis 
cuvrouas AioXets (based on an ancient corruption of this passage?), 
must be rejected as falling flat, a thing impossible in this ode; so 
too Blass’s (cf. J7. 20. 424, Theocr. 3. 42) Bpoxe’ as. ‘Hven for 
a moment’ might do, but there is no ‘even,’ and while Bpoxéws 
might mean cvvtozds it could hardly mean cadds, even if its 
position were tolerable, which it is not. Fick’s Bpoxeos gen. of a 
supposed Bpoxos ‘throat’ would involve a conjunction of ablatival 
gen. with partitive gen. resulting in an ambiguity intolerable in 
an ode quoted for its perfect sublimity. The accentuation, Spd xeus, 
of the best ms. is accounted for by both these alternative sug- 
gestions: (1) Read 
Bpoxe avoa duvas pe 
Hovde €r ixet, 
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‘brief words or none at all come from my lips’ (lit. come to me). 
Attested for Aeol. by Joh. Gram. (Hoffm. Comp. 3), daa pro- 
bably occurs in the Atticised form arra Alc. Ox. Pap. 1233. 1. 
ii 18, and was rare enough to invite corruption ; p’, which would 
begin the next line in a papyrus, might by mere loss of the 
apostrophe be joined with 7 and excised as an unwanted py; the 
lst person and not the 2nd being obviously required, Bpdyxeds oa 
guwvas (acc. pl.) would be emended to Bpoxeds pe d., which, with 
eixee (SO most Mss.) and some forcing of pe, would give the fair 
but inadequate sense ‘nothing any longer yields me scanty voices’ ; 
7} ov« occurs in Hom. and Aleman, and crasis is unusually common 


in §. and Ale. (2) Taking Hermann’s double os, read Bpoye’ 
where the voc. is wanted and where Catullus puts it, the choice 
lying between Bpodxeor voc. of Bpoxéw for Bpayew or Bpaxew (cf. 
Pape KAew, KAewd, Sarew, Bow, “Pow), and Bpoyea i.e. Boadyeva 
(cf. Thessalian “ABpovw from apes Luc. Asin.), both short for a 
compound of Bpaxvs such as were BpdxvAdos brother of Lysias 
and late Aeol. Bpoy:AAa; cf. Anacreon’s BdévAAos and Pape’s 
Aodixos. 8.’s family and circle apparently affected nicknames etc.; 
cf. Sxapwv for Sxapavdpvepos (father), KAcis or KAéevs for 
[e.g. Etpv] cXeva (daughter), Yard from Wados ‘ pebble’ (herself), 
Tvpivyvw from yupivos ‘tadpole’ and Aika for MvacwWdixa (friends), 
and also Té\Aw (47) for a compound of yeddw, cf. TeAavwp, 
Té\apxos, with the abbreviation TéAwr (see Fick). ‘The moment 
T look at you, Brocheo, my speech fails me.’ 
: Il. 15-17: wavtoAparov (or rv toApatov) érei Kai (cod. Spengelii 
érel) wéevnta must, as Wilam. sees, belong to S., but his and Paton’s 
reading (after Hermann) of |. 16 ¢daivoy’”"AyadAt, with voc. so far 
from 2nd person and at the end of this ‘concourse of emotions,’ 
is an error not only of good taste but of psychology. W.’s ada 
mav todparov, érei kev 7 Ta, Which he renders ‘ but everything 
must be endured now that it has come to this,’ i.e. to your 
marriage with the avyp of |. 2, is not Greek, let alone 8.’s Greek 
in an ode quoted for its perfect sublimity. In ‘ Longinus’’ post- 
citation comment read (after Heller) 7 yap doBetrat px rap’ ddéyov 
7éOvyxev, the first sentence not ending till ovvodos. The citation 
being so long, and being quoted for style and contents, and L. 
being a Greek and therefore feeling a need to complete, or at least 
to indicate the completion of, a contrasted clause, we may suppose 
that if he found his citation ceased to be applicable to his theme 
just before the last word of its fourth stanza, he would go onto 
a more comfortable stopping-place. If, then, the words ending 
paivona: make good sense, dda will probably mean ‘but.’ As 
dying, or rather swooning (cf. droyixo, Auropuxéw, Aurobupew, 
éxOryjoxw), must be the climax in S., as it is in L. and, if we read 
carefully, in Plutarch’s paraphrases Amat. 13, Demetr. 38 (where 
there is no definite support for Bergk’s Sala =: 7A@); and as 
tOvaxny 8 ddtyo “wibedFnv (cf. C, R. May 1911, p. 66; mss. 
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midevony, Tidevkyv, TIevev) haivona. makes good sense ; read with 
the Mss. dAAa and then 
mwavra. viv ToApare érel Tévyoa, 

supposing avuvr lost by haplography, roAyarév évei a correction of 
ToApatere: to agree with wav, xai inserted because the line looked 
short, and révyoa for érévnoa aor. of reveiv=revnresew (Hesych.). 
‘But alas!’ [sudden transition, cf. L. and S. s. ddAd] ‘now that I 
am poor I must be content whate’er my lot,’ i.e. (the poverty is 
metaphorical) ‘ beggars can’t be choosers,’ ‘if I may no longer see 
you face to face I must fain be content with distant reverence.’ 
The last line of the stanza is similarly broken by Hor. Od. 2. 10. 
15. Here the metrical position of aAAd is a masterstroke. 


SECOND MEETING" 


At a General Meeting of the Society on Thursday, 5 February 
1920, in Professor Housman’s rooms, Trinity College, a paper was 
read by Mr E. J. Tuomas On the origin of the names of the Greek 
Alphabet, of which the following is a summary : 


The view once generally accepted that the Greek alphabet was 
adopted directly from the Phoenician has been called in question 
recently or denied on various grounds (Roberts, in Companion to 
Greek Studies*, p. 691; Bevan, in Lncycl. Bibl. col. 5357). The 
only evidence for this view is Herodotus, and the traditional 
name gouwrxyia ypdppata, but the statement of Herodotus applies 
only to the western alphabet of Boeotia, and tells nothing about 
the eastern alphabets, to which the Ionic belonged. As the Ionic 
was certainly not derived from a western alphabet, the question 
is independent of the tradition of Herodotus. The epigraphical 
evidence is enough to shew that Phoenician cannot be the direct 
source. Besides the wide divergence in some of the signs (vaw 
corresponding in shape to Y, and ¢aw to X) there are Y, ®, X, ¥, 
which are not found in Phoenician, but which have never found 
any plausible explanation except that they were adopted with the 
rest of the letters. The numerical system also differs, as the sign 
sadé having the value 90 in Hebrew is not found in any eastern 
Greek alphabet. 

In the case of the names there are differences in the elision of 
vowels and in their quality. It has never been shewn phoneti- 
cally why aleph should become adda, gimel ydéppa, daleth dédra, 
samekh ciypa, etc. These find a natural explanation in the em- 
phatic forms of the Aramaic names, adda corresponding with 
alpha, and ydéppo having the same vowel as gdmal, emphatic 
gamla. The form gamila, as the name of the Greek letter, is 
actually found in the Mishna, but is probably due to contamina- 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 16 March 1920, 
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tion. otypa corresponds not with Heb. sémekh but with *semka 
or *simkd,. with metathesis. That it is not a verbal noun from 
ailw is shewn by the compound ovypoedys, and by the fact that 
it is undeclined and the « is short. It is accented oiypa in the 
mss. of Plato’s Cratylus. In this instance the name of the 
fifteenth letter was evidently interchanged with that of the 
twenty-first. The Dorians, as Herodotus says, preserved the name 
ody, which corresponds (or properly speaking does not correspond) 
with the Hebrew or Phoenician shin. The n. suffix -a is not a 
' Greek stem, and the words containing it are never declined. 
This is what we should expect to find, if they were foreign words 
introduced bodily. A number of Semitic words have been adopted 
in Greek, but when they have received a Greek termination it 
has been a normal declinable suffix, usually -os or -ov. The 
Aramaic alphabet as a whole is known to us only from late 
Christian Syriac and Jewish Aramaic sources, and shews traces 
of being influenced by Hebrew. The names are here found in the 
absolute form, but that the emphatic forms were in actual use 
is shewn by yéda@ in Ephraem Syrus. 

The Hebrew alphabet itself has every appearance of being bor- 
rowed from another, possibly Aramaic, source. Two of the names, 
nin and résh, are distinctly Aramaic, seven at least have no 
- meaning in Hebrew, and out of the whole twenty-two only two 
are normal Hebrew forms. 





THIRD MEETING’. 


At a General Meeting of the Society held in Prof. Housman’s 
rooms, Trinity College, 19 February 1920, Mr Hicks contributed 
a paper on various passages of Diogenes Laertius : 


On 1 27 he pointed out that the method by which the height 
of the pyramids was measured involved the principle of the 
primitive sundial or gnomon, the invention of which is claimed 
for Anaximander in 11 1 and for Anaximenes by Pliny Nat. Hist. 
11 187. . 

In 1 43 exception was taken to the phrase audi tév Oeiwv 


xenuarwv and the opinion expressed that all the letters cited in 


Book 1 come from one collection, perhaps entitled ray érra. codpov 
éructoAai. Cf. the title of Plutarch’s dialogue rév éxta codwv 
oupToovov. 

On 1 48 it was suggested that the authority here followed in- 
tended to describe the same orientation of graves and corpses as 
Plutarch or Aelian, but failed to express himself with sufficient 
accuracy. 

In 1 64 trorros should be taken actively as “suspecting.” 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 16 March 1920. 
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1 81: Chronological difficulties are fatal to the genuineness of 
the letter attributed to Pittacus. 

In rv 18 the insertion of pw before peAerjcavra was supported, 
but in vi 77, vi 20 the text of the vulgate was defended. 





EASTER TERM, 1920'. 


At a General Meeting of the Society held on Thursday, 6 May 
1920, in Professor Housman’s rooms, Trinity College, a paper 
was read on “The Origin of the Hindu Drama: additional 
evidence,” by Sir Wittiam Ripeeway, and Dr L. D. Barnerr 
(Keeper of the Oriental mss. and Books, British Museum), of 
which the following is a summary : 


The evidence given in the Indian Section (Dramas and Dra- 
matic Dances of Non-European Races) led to the conclusion that 
in Hindustan serious drama arose not merely from the cult of 
Krishna, whether regarded as a deity from all time, or as merely 
a Vegetation abstraction, but, as elsewhere, from the worship of 
the dead, often deified, e.g. Rama, Krishna and numberless others 
termed “gods” by the Hindus. Since S. Lévi (1892) suggested 
that the cult of Krishna formed the chief element in Hindu 
drama, the overthrow by that god of his uncle Kansa (Maha- 
bhashya) has been cited as the earliest evidence of Hindu dramatic 
performance. But a whole work, Bharata-natya-sastra (Bharata’s 
Treatise on Drama), ascribed to the 2nd century B.c., i.e. the same 
date as the Mahabhashya, has an account of the first beginnings 
of drama and the first dramatic performance. Mr Haraprasad 
(Jour. Beng. As. Soc., Vol. v (1909—10), pages 351 sqq.) gives an 
account of this work and the origin of the drama there set forth. 
In the Second age of Vaivasvata Manu men became miserable, 
so Indra and other gods prayed to Brahma for something to 
benefit all. Brahma summoned the four Vedas, and a Fifth Veda, 
Drama, came into existence by their aid. Bharata the sage asked 
Brahma to let him and his sons perform the new Veda. Brahma 
answered: ‘“‘The ceremony of raising the Flagstaff of Indra is at 
hand: show your skill in the ceremony.” Bharata and his sons 
accordingly performed a drama representing the great battle in 
which Indra defeated the Asuras or demons. Krishna is not 
even mentioned in this account-of the first drama nor amongst 
the gods who are associated with the building of the first theatre. 
The Jarjara or Flagstaff of Indra became henceforth the emblem 
of the stage. It might be of any wood, but usually a bamboo, 
covered with cloths of different colours. This staff and its con- 
nection with drama recalls the pole called Gohei, “ Imperial Pre- 
sence,” by the Chinese, Mitegura, = Lordly-Cloth-seat, by the 


1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 18 May 1920, 
Published in full in the Quarterly Review, October 1921. 
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Japanese. It represents the tree planted over the dead, with 
its offerings of cloths etc. on the branches. One of these stands 
before the shrine of each Japanese god, and as it is supposed to 
attract the spirit, it is regarded as the seat of the god, and even 
the god himself (cf. Dramas, pages 211, 297—8, 393). The Maha- 
bharata (Adh., 63) says that King Vasu was told to set up a 
bamboo pole adorned with garlands, and with it perform the 
worship of Indra. Poles of the kind are still often set up in 
Hindu festivals. The worship is performed on the 12th of the 
bright fortnight of Bhadrapada, to ensure good crops and general 
prosperity (cf. J. J. Meyer, Hindu Tales [old Jain], page 143), 
“The Nautch girls danced, poems were sung, a multitude of men 
danced etc.” The whole performance thus closely resembled the 
modern Holi festival at the equinox (cf. J. C. Oman, Brahmans, 
etce., and Indian Life, pages 66, 73 sqq.). 

That the vast majority of Hindu deities were once human 
chieftains there can be no doubt. &.-V., x, 129, is probably the 
earliest evidence for this. How the gods got immortality is told 
in Satapatha Brah. (Sacred Books of the East, Vol. xu111, page 336, 
x, 4, 3, sect. 1—10). In Dramas it was shown that the ritual in 
spring was regularly directed to the spirits of the dead to procure 
good crops, and the autumn festival after harvest was simply 
offering first fruits to the dead, in gratitude and to win their 
further aid. For these ceremonies in China see also Ridgeway, 
Quart. Rev., April, 1919. All four seasonal sacrifices were per- 
formed to the ancestors, Spring and Autumn being the most 
important. So at Athens the Spring festival, Anthesteria, was 
mainly concerned with offerings to the dead; whilst the Eleusinia 
was a great harvest thanksgiving to the two goddesses, heroes 
and other dead. The Indian Holi festival at the spring equinox 
and connected with the wheat harvest in western India, is a good 
example. It honours, says tradition, a giantess slain by Krishna, 
who, when dying asked to have her memory commemorated by a 
festival. Ceremonies for the dead are intimately bound up with 
it, the lighting of the cremation bonfire and the sound made by 
beating the mouth with the back of the hand form part of the 
funeral rites all over India. More significant still is it that 
amongst the Marathas proper the wir or people who died on the 
battle field are “danced” by their descendants, who go round 
the fire with a drawn sword until they get into a trance, or be- 
lieve themselves possessed by the spirits of the heroes. The pre- 
scriptive right of lighting the chief bonfire and of dancing the 
vir round it are still respected by all Hindus (Gupte, Hindu 
Holidays, pages 88—90). In Dramas it was suggested that as 
the actors in sacred dramas are Brahmans, “ because for the time 
being they are the gods,” this indicates that they are or were 
regarded as mediums of the spirits of those represented, as is the 
case with the Burmese, Chinese and Japanese actors, etc. The 
belief that the dancers of the vir become the embodiment of the 
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heroes confirms this view, which is also corroborated by the fact 
that (by laws of Manu) at a sacrifice made to a god or a dead 
man, the Brahman not only personates the god or the spirit, but 
is regarded as the medium. Amongst Ceylon Buddhists there 
is a like survival. (Sacred Books, ete., Vol. x1, Introd., xliii). 
Dramatic performances were held at spring festivals, e.g. the 
Dutangada (Dramas, pages 164—5) was performed at the Dhooly 
festival, March 7th, 1243, in honour of the ancestor of the 
reigning king. That Indian kings were deified after their deaths 
is shown by an inscription from Kurgod, but Rajaraja I of Tanjore 
did not wait for this but built (in 1055) a temple in his own 
honour with a troupe to act the play of Rajaraja, i.e. a play on 
his own exploits (South Ind. Inserr., Vol. 11, pages 306—7). But 
at this hour there is a performance in honour of a dead king at 
Anekal. Outside the temple is a circular mound, said to repre- 
sent Saindhava, slayer of Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, the great 
Pandava chief, and during the festival a huge head is fixed on 
the mound and cut off. Sham-fights also take place in imitation 
of the great battle in the Mahabharata, on the 2nd day of which . 
Abhimanyu slew Lakshmana, son of Duryodhana, but on the 
13th he fell fighting against fearful odds. His son Parikshit 
became king of Hastinapura. In the cult of Osiris a chief feature 
was the sham-fight showing the overthrow of Set his murderer, 
whilst in the cult of Wu the founder of the Chou dynasty, his 
victory at Mu (s.c. 1122) was regularly performed. 

There are dramatic dialogues in Rig-veda, which treat of saga 
and myth and presuppose interlocutors. In the age of the Brah- 
manas there were recitations of old sagas, e.g. Pariplava, at the 
Asvamedha, which told the valiant deeds of the king’s forebears, 
whilst in other ceremonies a Kshatriya lute-player sang verses ~ 
referring to former victories, with the envoi: “He fought, he won 
that battle” (Satapatha Br., x1, 4, 3,5). In Vedic times the bones 
of warriors were honoured by dance and song: “So the next of 
kin, so the women, then the female dancers,” etc. Like dances, 
dramatic or pantomimic, were held at the funeral of the Buddha, 
and it is therefore not strange that one of the oldest fragments 
of Hindu drama is a piece on the life of the Buddha. But these 
cases are not isolated. In hundreds of temples in Southern India, 
as well as in Bengal, not only are dances constantly performed by 
women before the images in the shrines, but dramatic perform- 
ances relating to their lives are given. The deification of human 
beings is likewise there in full operation. Thus a late Chairman 
of Town Commissioners has been deified since 1910, within a 
very short time after his death, and is worshipped as “ The Chair- 
man God.” The foundation-deeds of Temples constantly direct 
the benefactions to be applied to Ranga-bhoga (“scenic repre- 
sentation” of the life or legend of the deity). Subrahmanya 
(Historical Sketches of South. India, Vol. 1, page 337: 1917) says: 
“Tn the temples of Southern India, there was invariably a spacious 
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Ranga-mandapa, and almost all days dancing was practised there 
and on special occasions dramas were staged conveying religious 
instruction.” Mr Pillai (Some Mile Stones in History of Tamil 
Interature (1895, page 4), treating of Tiru Nana Sambhandha, 
the greatest of Tamil Rishis, foruit, 7th cent. a.p.) says: “ There 
is scarcely a Siva temple in the Tamil country where his image is 
not daily worshipped. In most of them special annual feasts are 
held in his name when the leading events of his life are dramati- 
cally represented for the instruction of the masses.” In Travancore 
. the chakyars or dramatic reciters give performances at the festivals 
in the chief temples on the proper legends. Dr J. D. Anderson 
and Pandit Dinesh Chandra Sen amply confirm from Bengal the 
evidence of the rest of India. Every village has a Chandi- 
mandapa, and dances are given there in honour of Chandi 
(Fortune) and other deities and saints. Dinesh Sen states that 
the Bengal Mangala Gans, which grew into melodramas, began 
as short odes in praise of Manasa Devi, Mangala Chandi and other 
local deities, to each of whom was attached some story of might 
_ or glory. The recitation of these poems was held to be indispens- 

able to, and formed part of, the ritual of worship. As particular 
' gods and goddesses became more popular, the poems became more 
elaborate, and were no longer recited but sung and played before 
the deities whose acts they described by professional troupes, and 
the dramatic element increased, the lyrical still predominating. 
All this is still done before an image of a deity, when he is wor- 
shipped. The Mangala Gans and Yatras have all originated in 
_ this manner, the Yatras being more dramatic in form, often with 
prose dialogue. The chief place for performances has always been 
the Chandi-mandapa, or the courtyard facing a temple. Even 
when the performance is not for a festival, a picture of the deity 
associated with the play is set up in front of the troupe, and the 
performers begin by bowing down to it. 

There can therefore be no longer any doubt that Hindu serious 
drama arose in the worship of the dead. 





MICHAELMAS TERM, 1920. 


FIRST MEETING". 


At the General Meeting held in the Small Combination Room, 
St John’s College, on 21 October 1920, a paper was read by 
Dr Narrye on The historic Socrates, of which the following is an 
abstract : 


Is Socrates in the platonic dialogues really Socrates or Plato 
speaking by the mouth of Socrates? Socrates himself: according 
to the tradition of the Academy, which held till the eighteenth 


* Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 2 November, 1920, 
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century preferred the Socrates of Xenophon. Return to academic 
tradition, urged of late by Burnet and Taylor, was criticised by 
Mrs Adam before the Philological Society on 21 February 1918. 
In this paper the argument is considered more generally and 
discussion re-opened. 

Did Socrates talk in his last hours of the soul immortality 
and the ideas? Burnet, editing Phaedo, gave reasons for thinking 
that he did. Those reasons had been already gathered in his Zarly 
Greek Philosophy : what Socrates says in Phaedo finds its natural 
place in the development of science and philosophy, and is con- 
firmed by Aristophanes. Burnet deepened his argument in The 
Socratic doctrine of the soul: Socrates giving new meaning to 
soul” founded philosophy; immortality follows as necessary 
corollary. If we say “forms” instead of ‘‘ideas” we see that 
Socrates in the Phaedo only spoke of these as the earlier course 
of science and philosophy might well lead him to speak: the 
mythical fantasy of the love-yearning of the soul, with which he 
enriches his logic, quite suits all that we know about him. Thus 
the whole Socrates is accounted for who speaks in the dialogues 
as far as the Phaedo group, and this is the Socrates, or Plato, 
whom the wide world cherishes. 

From this point onwards Plato himself lei the metaphy- 
sician through and through. 

Objections may be raised to details in this argument but the 
general view is worthy of consideration, especially as modern 
scholarship has continuously prepared for it : the dialogues grouped 
in order (Jackson); complete platonic system found at last in 
Timaeus (Archer-Hind) ; ; the myths explained (Stewart); new 
light on early science and philosophy; Adam’s prevision in his 
chapter on Socrates. 

Burnet incurs prejudice by his austerity. The platonists just 
named appreciate more freely that ascetic enthusiasm which unites 
Socrates and Plato and distinguishes them from all others : the 
twain were intimately one in the life of the spirit, and we cannot 
separate them. Yet one distinction between them does seem clear: 
Plato could dramatise but could hardly have practised the sweet- 
tempered irony of Socrates. The second epistle is still good 
criticism: There is no writing of Plato’s; those called his are 
Socrates’—but Socrates’ ever fair and young. 
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SECOND MEETING". 


At the General Meeting held in the Smal] Combination Room, 
St John’s College, on 4 November 1920, papers were read, of 
which the following are abstracts : 


Quaedam super Abstrusa. 


Professor Burxirr brought forward evidence to shew that the 
‘ Abstrusa’ Glossary (Goetz, CGL, vol. iv, pp. 3—198) is partly a 
. Glossary to S. Ambrose’s Commentary on Luke. The following 
instances are especially noteworthy (Goetz, vol. iv is quoted by 
page and line, Ambrose by the Benedictine pages) : conperendinatio 
45%°— Amb. 1268p, wernat 190"=Amb. 1276p, dumis 592= Amb. 
1278 B, falerans 73* and faleras 74%= Amb. 1296 a. A number 
of classical words may have come into ‘ Abstrusa’ from Ambrose 
as well as earlier sources, e.g. mantilia 113” might be from Amb. 
1405 a rather than from Georg. iv 377: in any case it is note- 
worthy that nearly all the rarer words in this work of Ambrose 
are glossed in ‘ Abstrusa,’ e.g. idioma, phantasma, armonia. No 
doubt many of the glossed words do come from classical authors, 
such as Vergil and Pliny, but a recognition of this work of 
Ambrose ({ 398 a.p.) as one source will help in determining the 
date and character of ‘ Abstrusa.’ 

The gloss sero tarde uel aliter 169* seems to be directly sug- 
gested by the wording of Ambrose 1537 4, and the gloss secus 
uirtus 170* may be a corruption of secus uicinus, derived from 
Amb. 1428. - 

There are about 33 clearly Biblical names in ‘Abstrusa’; the 
glosses to fhese are nearly all taken from the Onomastica, i.e. from 
S. Jerome (e.g. Dawid manu fortis 48"). The gloss to Ypodiacones 
197* is significant, because it brings in natinnet, i.e. ‘Nethinims’ 
(Ezra vii. 24, Neh. vii. 60), a word unknown to Latin before 
8. Jerome, cf. Isid. de Eccl. Off: ii § x Most interesting of all is 
Osannu genus est ligni 134*, because it is opposed to the current 
Christian explanation established by Origen and confirmed by 
Jerome ; in fact it is the only Christian source that is aware of 
the Jewish use of the ritual cry ‘Hosanna’ as the name of the 
wand or thyrsus waved in the ritual of the Feast of Tabernacles. 


Mr Harrison read the following papers : 

(1) Theognis the tragic poet. 

From Ar. Ach. 16 we gather that Theognis was Yxpos, cold 
or chilly; from Suidas that he had another name Xi, Snovw. 
In Ar. Ach, 134 ff. a heavy snowstorm and hard frost in Thrace 
are made to coincide in time with the performance of one of his 
tragedies, which must therefore have been played at*the latest in 
426, the year before Ar. Ach. A play would best fit this ribaldry 

1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 21 December 1920. 
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which should be in some respect cold or chilly and connected 
with Thrace. Now the Ahesus, dubiously ascribed to Euripides, 
is cold, inasmuch as its action takes place at night; it has a very 
chilly passage, 440-2; it is intimately concerned. with Thrace ; 
and, if Dr Leaf (J.H.S. 1915) is right about its date, it belongs 
at the earliest to 436, at the latest to 424. Its author may there- 
fore have been Theognis. At any rate it is uneuripidean in metre, 
phraseology and style. 


(2) Tacitus, Annals iv. 33. 


For consciata of the ms. read conflata. Cf. Siyxpacis, xpaow 
or pigis, 0 Kexpapévar wodtretar, ToAiTeian KaAGS peprypéevar (Thue. 
and Aristotle) ; Polyb. vi. 3; Cic. de Rep. i. 29. 45, i. 35. 54 (note 
conflatum), 1. 45. 69, ii, 23. 41. With the further correction of 
tis to ivi, the second sentence will begin: delecta ex tribus et con- 
flata rei publicae forma. Later in the chapter situs gentiwm, in 
which Tae. is little interested, should perhaps be ritus gentium ; 
ef. Hist. i. 48, ii. 2. In Cic. de Rep. i. 29. 45, for ex his, quae 
prima dixi, moderatum et permiatum tribus, we should perhaps 
read ex tribus (or ex his tribus, or ex iis tribus), quae prima dixt, 
moderatum et permiatum. 

(3) Juvenal i. 81 ff. 

The couplet 

quicquid agunt homines, wotum, timor, ira, uoluptas, 

gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago libelli est 
is worthy of Juvenal in phrasing, though it fits him worse than 
Balzac or Dickens; but it is out of place, and interrupts a sen- 
tence otherwise relevant, complete and coherent, if for e¢ quando 
we read ecquando (words beginning with ec are incessantly cor- 
rupted so). ‘Since the flood and Pyrrha, has there ever been a 
richer crop of wickedness? When was avarice so omnivorous? 
When was gambling so rampant?’ Pyrrha here marks the be- 
ginning of vice as in xv. 30 of crime. The problems of the origin 
of the couplet and of its insertion here remain. 


THIRD MEETING‘ 


At the General Meeting held in the Small Combination Room, 
St John’s College, on 18 November 1920, Mr Cornrorp read a 
paper on Pythagoreanism and Professor Burnet’s Early Greek 
Philosophy* (1920), of which the following is an abstract: 

In opposition to Professor Burnet’s view that Ionian philo- 
sophy had no past and no background, he argued in favour of 
continuity between the pre-philosophic ‘mythical’ representations 
of Nature and the concepts which science gradually evolves out 

1 Reprinted from the Cambridge University Reporter, 21 December 1920. 
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of these complexes of confused meanings and associations. Thus, 
azeipov in Anaximander has several meanings and is moreover 
still indissolubly associated with time, circular or spherical shape, 
rotatory movement, and immortal life (knitting the end to the 
beginning). Progress consists, first, in dispelling the aura of 
‘mythical ’ associations, and, secondly, in analysing the complex 
core of meanings into distinct concepts. The problems solved by 
Milesian cosmogony are the same as in many mythical cosmo- 
gonies : (1) How did the world come to be arranged as we see it? 
-(2) What was the origin of life, especially human life? They 
started from these questions, not from: ‘Of what substance are 
all things made?’ The ground-plan of Anaximander’s cosmogony 
is also traditional: (1) a primordial Unity (Night, Chaos etc., now 
renamed ‘the Unlimited’); (2) a separation of Opposite powers 
(Heaven-Father and Earth-Mother, two halves of the World-egg, 
etc., now called ‘The Hot’ and ‘The Cold,’ sex being eliminated); 
(3) the Union of the Opposites to generate individual things, 7a 
peréwpa, and fea (Marriage of Heaven and Earth to produce life. 
Life is born from the moist earth warmed by the sun). Anaxi- 
mander expurgates every trait he can recognise as mythical, 
though he accepts much we can see is mythical. He works away 
from. myth, towards literal fact. 

The Italian philosophy has a different impulse, being the intel- 
lectual expression of a religious movement. To reconstruct the 
system of Pythagoras we must start from the conceptions of God, 
the universe, and the soul implied in transmigration and see if 
these can be combined in one system with the doctrine of har- 
monia and numbers. It is impossible to suppose that the original 
scientific doctrine openly contradicted the religious in the central 
field of interest—the nature and destiny of the soul. The con- 
tradiction historians tind is really the inconsistency between (1) 
vi century Pythagoreanism, mystical and religious, criticised by 
Parmenides ; and (2) a v century system of ‘ Number-Atomism,’ 
scientific and non-religious, elaborated by the ‘mathematical’ 
Pythagoreans in order to restore plurality and motion, which 
Parmenides thought he had disproved. Of this pluralist system 
there is no trace in Parmenides; Zeno criticises nothing else. 


(1) The nature of the social changes and of the psychological 
experience which led to the formation of mystical groups in the 
vi century and recommended the doctrine of transmigration, led 
also in the philosophy which emerged to a latent conflict between 
the principle of Monism (the unity of God and of all life) and the 
principle of Dualism (the reality of the conflict, in Nature as in 
the soul, between Good and Evil, Light and Darkness). This is 
the latent contradiction exposed by Parnienides, who chose 
Monism and rejected Dualism, thereby destroying the v1 century 
Pythagorean system. 

An attempt (which cannot here be summarised) was made to 
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show that a number of admittedly Pythagorean conceptions 
(dpoitwors Ged, pipnows, the correspondence of macrocosm and 
microcosm, the conception of appovia, the doctrine of Numbers, 
and the rerpaxris) belong to one system of thought. Translated 
into physical terms, this gives a cosmology in which the Unlimited 
Night or Air is limited by the principle of Light (Limit) in the 
cosmic harmonia of the heavenly bodies. The opposites (Limit 
and Unlimited) are combined in the all-inclusive Monad, and 
emerge from it Parmenides denied that the One could ever 
become two, and then many, and so destroyed the system and 
the whole conception of harmonia. 


(2) ‘Number-Atomism’ was the reply of the scientific non- 
mystical mathematicians, who divested the Monad of its mys- 
terious properties and reduced it to the number |, the indivisible 
unit. Things (bodies) can then be built up out of an indefinite 
plurality of such monads, having magnitude and position in space. 
Zeno’s criticism is directed against the inconsistency with itself of 
this pluralist view, not (like that of Parmenides) against the in- 
consistency of Monism with Dualism. Most of Aristotle’s refer- 
ences to Pythagoreanism describe this system, which superseded 
the original one, though Philolaus clung to the religious tradition. 
The system is the direct parent of the Atomism of Leucippus. 
(Cf. Dr R. G. Bury, “The Origin of Atomism,” Proc. Camb. 
Philol. Soc. Nov. 18, 1915.) 


Note by Professor Burkitt to Osanna, p. 12: 


Professor Lindsay tells me that he doubts this explanation of 
the Osanna gloss, because ‘ genus est ligni’ is the common form 
of a Tree-gloss. Precisely ; but how did Osanna get among the 
-. Tree-glosses, except from some Jew telling some Christian that he 
used ‘ Osanna’ as the name of a particular kind of green bough? 
T never meant that ancient or mediaeval Christians had a living 
‘tradition of the Jewish ritual use or nomenclature. 
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LAWS 


Canrbridge PHtlologteal ‘eat. 


1 The design of the Society is to promote and to publish 
critical researches into the languages and literatures of the Indo- 
European group of nations, and to promote philological studies in 
~ general. 

2 Any student of philology 1 is eligible as a member of the 
Society. 

3 The annual subscription of each member of the Society is . 
one guinea, due on the first of January in each year. A member 
elected in the Michaelmas Term shall, however, on signifying his 
wish to the Treasurer, be permitted to pay no subscription for the 
current year, but in that case, he shall not be entitled to receive 
any of the Society’s publications for that year. 

4 Any member may compound for all future subscriptions by 
one payment of ten guineas, or after fifteen years’ subscriptions 
have been paid by one payment of five guineas ; the right to com- 
pound for all future payments for five guineas after ten years’ 
subscriptions have been paid being reserved in the case of 
members who have joined the Society before Feb. 12, 1891. 


5 Every member whose subscription for any year is paid, is 
entitled to a copy of all the publications of the Society for that year. 

6 Any person who is desirous of becoming a member of the 
Society may be proposed by two members of the Society, at any 
of its ordinary meetings, and, if approved by the Council, may be 
elected by ballot at the next meeting. 


7 No candidate shall be declared elected, unless he have in 
his favour at least two-thirds of the members voting. 


8 Distinguished philological scholars who are resident abroad 
may be elected honorary or corresponding members in the same 
way as ordinary members. They shall pay no subscription, but 
shall be entitled to receive the Transactions and other documents 
published or printed by the Society and to be present at and to 
communicate papers to the meetings. 

9 The general direction of the Society shall be committed to 
a Council, consisting of a president, three vice-presidents, a 
treasurer, two secretaries, a librarian and not more than twelve 
nor less than seven other members. Each member of the Council | 
shall have notice of the meetings of that body, at which not less 
than five shall constitute a quorum. Except for grave cause such 
meetings shall be held within the limits of University Full Term 
only, and shall be summoned by the president in consultation 
with the secretary. : 
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10 All questions involving extraordinary expenditure shal] 
be submitted to the Society at one of its general meetings. 
ll The president, treasurer, secretaries and librarian, and 
at least three ordinary members of the Council, shall be elected 
annually by ballot, at a general meeting to be held in the Lent 
Term, the three senior members of the Council retiring annually, 
and the president being capable of being elected two years in 
succession and no more. 


12 Of the three vice-presidents, one shall retire annually by 
rotation, and be incapable of re-election for the two years next 
following. 


13 No member whose subscription is more than one year in 
arrear shall be entitled to vote or read papers at any meeting. 


14 The names of any members whose subscription is more 
than two years in arrear, may, after due notice, be removed from 
the list of the Society, and such removal may be announced at the 
next general meeting and published in the proceedings of the 
Society at the discretion of the Council. 

15 The president or, in his absence, the chairman pro tem., 
shall have, in addition to his own vote, a casting vote in ease of 
equality of numbers in any division. 

16 The accounts of the Society shall be audited annually by 
two auditors, to be elected at a general meeting in the Lent Term. 

17 The meetings of the Society shall take place at least once 
in each term ; the time and place of meeting being determined by 
the Council from time to time. 

18 Members may introduce to the meetings of the Society 
strangers not being resident members of the University, who may, 
with the sanction of the Council, read communications to the 
Society. 

19 No communication shall be read to or published by the 
Society without the approval of the Council and the author’s name. 

20 Any proposed change in these laws shall first be submitted 
to the Council, and, if approved of by them, to the Society at one 
of its general meetings. 

21 Nolaw shall be altered or repealed and no fresh law enacted 
without the concurrence of at least two-thirds of the members voting, 





By resolutions of the Society it is directed that Ordinary Meet- 
ings of the Society shall begin at 4.15 in the Michaelmas and Lent 
Terms and at 4.45 in the Easter Term, and shall close at 5.45 p.m. 
at the latest in the Michaelmas and Lent Terms and at 6.15 p.m. 
in the Easter Term, unless on the motion of a member to be put 
from the Chair it shall be resolved on any occasion to extend the 
meeting to a later hour. 
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